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rmay  be  recorded  in  praise  of*  Aagnstas,  among  few 
other  BovereignB  who  have  long  survived  the  date  of 
their  early  popularity,  that  no  burst  of  general 
satisfisMstion  hailed  the  announcement  of  his  de-  ready  toa^ 
cease.    The  old  man  had  no  doubt  become  stale  niccewioncr 
and  wearisome  to  his  countrymen ;  a  damp  had  ^*^^^ 
been  cast  on  their  spirits  by  the  dull  shade  of  a  monoto- 
nous rule,  which  had  long  ceased  to  be  relieved  by  gleams 
of  adventitious  splendour.     The  prosperity  of  his  latter 
years  had  been  clouded  by  alarming  disasters;  yet  these 
had  not  so  depressed  the  feelings  of  the  nation  as  the  leaden 
weight  of  an  administration  which  seemed  concerned  onl^ 
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to  avert  motives  of  popular  excitement.  The  generation 
which  had  admired  Augustus  a^the  genius  of  beneficent 
government  had  descended  into  the  tomb :  it  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  one  which  regarded  him  only  as  a  despot,  or, 
more  .u^rfaltronrably  still,  as-  a  pedant. .  Whatever  discontent, . 
however,  might  lie'  smothered  beneath  the  external  fonns  ol 
loyal  submission,  the  approaching  end  of  his  long  domina- 
tion was  anticipated  in  no  quarter  as  the  advent  of  a  new 
era.'  Augustus  himself  justly  presumed  that  no  party  con- 
templated the  restoration  of  the  republic  on  his  demise ;  he 
was  content  to  warn  his  successor  against  the  personal  am- 
bition of  the  most  emii^eut  nobles,  those  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  covet  the  sovereignty,  and  those  who  without 
coveting  might  be  deemed  fit  to  wield  it.*  But  the  great 
mass  of  the  citizens  acquiesced  at  this  crisis  in  the  convic- 
tion that  the  man  who  had  shared  his  later  counsels  would 
be  appointed  heir  to  his  relinquished  powers.  They  con- 
templated without  a  murmur  the  succession  of  Tiberius  to 
the  complete  cycle  of  the  imperial  functions,  from  no  per- 
sonal regard  or  admiration,  nor  from  any  deliberate. belief 
that  he  was  the  fittest  of  the  citizens  to  assume  preeminence, 
but  from  a  half-conscious  acknowledgment  of  his  divine  or 
legitimate  right  as  the  adopted  son  of  the  hero  Augustus, 
himself  the  adopted  son  of  the  divine  Julius.  Such  is  the 
proneness  of  the  human  mind  to  discover  a  right  for  an  once 
established  apd  uncontested  might;  so  smooth  is  the  path  of 
usurpation,  when  it  has  once  socceeded  in  scaling  the  bar- 
riers of  the  law*  It  was  not  in  vain  that  Augustus  had 
cherished  among  his  subjeets  the  remnant  of  religious  ieel« 
ing;  he  was  irewarded  by  becoming  himself  the  centre  of 
their  idolatrf ,  and  imparting  a  ray  of  his  own  adorable  god- 
head to.  the  heir  of  his  name  and  titles. 

*  T$c  Anti,  L  4.:  *^Fostquam  pnnrecta  jam  seneotus  eegro  et  corpore  foU 
gabatoTy  aderatque  finis  et  spes  novae:  paiuci  bona  libertatis  incassnm  dlsse- 
rcre:  plures  bellnm  pavcscere,  alii  cupere:  pars  multo  mauma  imniincote« 
dorainos  yariis  mmoribns  disscrere.**  * 

»  Tac  Ann,  I  13. 
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But  with  the  fortunes  of  AugustuSy  Tiberiafl  did  not  in- 
herit that  relianoe  on  his*  personal  merits  which  nerred  the 
arm  of  his  predecessor,  and  imbned  him  with  so  seiMistrwtor 
lofty  a  sense  of  his  mission.  Though  certainly  TUwioa. 
with  no  mean  ability,  both  military  and  adininistratiYe,  he 
seems  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  higher  quality  of  genit^ 
which  seizes  or  makes  its  opportunities,  and  floats  on  the 
er38t  of  the  swelling  waves  of  a  national  inspiration.  Of 
this  he  was  himself  painfully  sensible ;  and  it  was  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  could  neither  kindle  the  imagination  of 
the  soldiers  like  Julius,  nor  of  the  citizens  like  Augustus, 
that  made  him  feel  less  secure  of  their  obedience  than  he 
really  was.  He  had  suffered,  indeed,  though  mainly  through 
his  own  perverseness,  a  &31  from  power,  which  rendered  him 
keenly  aUve  to  the  precariousness  of  hie  elevation,  and  to  the 
dangers  which  attend  on  infirmities  of  temper  in  the  great. 
The  secret  of  his  predecessor's  success  had  lain,  as  he  was 
perhaps  aware,  in  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  his  abilities  and 
his  temper,  in  the  combination  of  genius  with  self-command; 
his  own  conscious  deficiency  in  this  particular  chilled  him  as 
an  omen  of  ultimate  failure,  as  it  had  already  been  the  cause 
of  his  temporary  disgrace.  Tiberius  reigned  in  the  constant 
apprehension  of  the.  crash  which  he  expected  to  overwhelm 
him ;  the  sword  of  Damocles  seemed  ever  suspended  over 
him ;  and  he  scanned  with  angry  perturbation  the  counte- 
nances of  all  who  approached  him,  to  discover  whether  they 
too  saw  the  fatal  spectre  which  was  never  absent  from  his 
own  imagination.* 

At  the  critical  moment  he  might  himself  have  hesitated, 
and  looked  timidly  around  him ;  but  he  was  fortunate,  if  one 
may  say  so,  in  having  in  his  mother  Livia  an 
ally  endued  with  the  unity  of  object  and  prompt-   gu8tm«n- 
ness  in  action  which  so  strongly  characterize  her 
■ex.    Augustus,  it  seems  probable,  had  not  yet  breathed  his 

*  One  pasdng  stroke  from  Pliny  on  this  subject  rivtls  in  effect  the  elabo> 
cste  pttntlngs  of  TaeUas :  **  Tiberiils  trntissimos,  nt  oonstat,  hoininm]^.^'  HitL 
Nat  lOTuL  5 
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last,  and  his  step-son,  liastUy  recalled  from  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  was  not  yet  in  attendance  on  bis  death-bed,  when  the 
empress  boldly  ventured  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
prevent  the  tidings  of  his  decease  being  too  soon  made  pub- 
lic* When,  however,  Tiberius  was  himself  on  the  spot; 
there  was  no  further  occasion  for  disguise,  and  the  demise  of 
the  late  imperator  was  proclaimed  at  the  same  moment  with 
the  substitution  of  a  successor.*  The  fidelity  of  the  few 
troops  about  the  capital,  already  bound  by  the  military 
sacrament  to  their  actual  chiers  coadjutor,  was  sufficiently 
assured ;  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Hberius  had  become 
habitual  to  them.  Nor  was  there  any  real  cause  for  appre- 
hension lest  a  rival  should  start  up  among  the  nobility  of  the 
capital  Of  the  possible  competitors  already  designated  by 
Augustus,  Lepidus,  he  had  said,  was  equal  to  empire,  but 
would  disdain  it ;  Asinius  CktUus  might  be  ambitious  of  it, 
but  was  imequal  to  the  post ;  and  one  only,  the  rich  and 
high-bom  Arruntius,  had  the  spirit  both  to  desire,  and,  if  oc- 
casion served,  to  contend  for  it.*  But  Arruntius  bore  no 
official  distinction  or  military  reputation ;  no  circumstances 
had  combined  to  smooth  his  way  to  such  an  elevation,  and 
the  only  immediate  risk  of  competition  lay  in  the  members 
of  the  Cadsarean  family  itself  Of  these,  Germanicus  was  at 
the  moment  absent :  Drusus,  the  youthful  child  of  Tiberias, 
had  yet  acquired  no  independent  position ;  but  the  wretched 
Agrippa  still  lingered  in  his  island-prison,  and  the  rumour 

*  Tac.  Ann,  16.:"  ProvisiB  qua  ternpus  monebat,  simul  exoessisse  Angus* 
turn  et  renim  potiri  Neronem,  fiona  eadem  tnliC 

*  Tac.  Arm,  L  18. :  ** M.  Lepidom  dixerat  capaoem,  aed  aspemaxitem;  GaU 
am  AwnUim  ayidmn,  et  minorem ;  L.  Amintiam  non  indignum,  et  si  casos  da- 
retor  aasamm."  IC.  iBmilhis  Lepidus  was  brother  of  the  Paulus  JEmfliaa, 
husband  of  the  younger  Julia,  who  oonsplred  against  Augustus.  See  chap. 
xxzyilL  He  continued  in  the  eiuoyment  of  favour  and  di^tj  till  his  death, 
A.  u.  '^SS.    Tac  Antu  tL  27. ;  see  below.    C.  Ashiins  Qallus  was  son  of  Asin- 

.  ius  PolMo,  and  married  to  Yipsania,  the  diroroed  wife  of  llberius.  For  his 
death,  788,  see  below.  L.  Arruntius  was  son  of  a  lieutenant  of  Augustus  in 
the  battfe  of  Aotlum  (oonsul  a.  u,  782).  His  euidde,  ▲.  u.  790,  will  be  msn- 
lioned  in  its  place. 
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that  Angnstas  had  recently  visited  him  in  secret,  and  held 
oat,  not  without  tokens  of  affection,  some  hopes  of  release 
and  &Toar,  had  excited  the  jealous  fears  both  of  Livia  and 
her  son.  As  soon  as  Augustus  ceased  to  breathe, 
and  even  before  his  decease  was  proclaimed,  an  JSKSSon^ 
order  was  conveyed  to  the  centurion  in  guard  ^^^^"^^^ 
over  the  captive  to  put  him  to  death*  Such  was 
the  belief  of  the  times ;  but  whether  the  order  was  issued 
by  Livia,  without  her  son's  privity,  or  whether  it  was  the 
first  act  of  the  new  OsBsar's  authority,  the  propagators  of  the 
rumour  were  not  agreed.  A  hint  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
thrown  out  that  Augustus  had  instructed  the  keepers  to  kill 
their  prisoner  as  soon  as  his  own  death  should  be  known,  to 
anti<dpste  the  risk  of  disturbance  in  the  succession ;  and  Ti< 
berins  publicly  declared  that  the  deed  was  not  commanded 
by  him;  nevertheless  he  took  no  steps  to  explain  the  mys- 
tery, and  the  perpetrators  of  a  crime  thus  officially  acknowl- 
edged were  allowed  to  renuun  imquestioned.' 

With  the  announcement  of  the  emperor's  demise  Tiberius 
summoned  the  senate  by  virtue  of  his  tribunitian  power.* 
The  consuls  Appuleius  and  Pompeius  came  for-  _^^ 

_  ,      «  .  /.    ,  <!  ,.  Tlberlns  con- 

ward,  as  the  first  magistrates  of  the  republic,  to  Tenet  tiie  sen- 
swear  obedience  to  hun  as  their  imperator,  and 
the  formula  was  repeated  by  all  the  officers  of  the  state, 
and  echoed  by  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens.'    The  ceremony 

'  TwdttoB  ascribes  the  act  trithout  hemtation  to  Tiberius :  **Primiim  fkdnns 
nofri  princtpatafl  ftnt  Postmni  Agrippe  csodes'*  ....  and  Dion  follows  him. 
Suetctiiiis  speaks  more  dubiously:  ^Qnos  cocBcUlos  dubimn  fbit  Angostosne 
moriens  rdiqiiissei  quo  materiam  timrahas  post  se  subdaceret^  an  nomine  Au- 
gnsli  liTia,  et  ea  consdo  llbmo  an  ignaro  diotAsset"  Yelleius  seems  to  in- 
rinnate  that  Agrippa  died  before  Angnsttis.  In  ^e  will  of  the  emperor,  made 
sixteen  months  before  his  own  decease,  he  made  no  mention  of  this  grandson; 
but  nothing  can  be  bdlt  on  this  onussion.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  both  agree 
that  the  oentoiion  reported  to  Tlborius,  **EActnm  esse  quod  hnperftsset,"  and 
that  Tiberias  replied  with  anger,  *'Neque  imperasse  se,  et  rationem  &cti  red- 
deDdam  apud  scnatum ;"  but  took  no  fhrther  notice  of  the  afiiur.  See  Taa 
Aim.  I  6.;  Suet  7%b.  22.;  Dion,  ML  3. 

*  Suet  2U,  28. :  **  Jure  tribunitias  potestatis  coacto  senatn.** 

*  Tac  Aim,  I  7. :  "Primi  Goes,  in  verba  Tiberii  OoBsaris  juraYcrc*^    In  thb 
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passed  smoothly  without  demur  or  soruple.  Tiberius  alone, 
perhaps,  was  astonished  at  the  readiness  with  which  his  fet 
low-citizens  accepted  from  the  lips  of  their  magistrates  the 
obligation  to  maintain  the  imperial  system  in  his  person. 
The  terms  in  which  he  had  conyoked  the  fathers  had  been 
studiously  moderate  and  cautious.  He  had  carefully  aroided 
committing  himself  to  any  personal  riews :  he  had  only  re- 
quested that  they  should  consult  about  the  honours  due  to 
the  deceased;  while  for  himself  he  proposed  to  continue 
meanwhile  in  attendance  on  the  venerated  remains,  the  sole 
public  ftmction  which  he  claimed  the  right  to  discharge. 
Yet  he  had  not  scrupled  to  assume  the  ordinary  ensigns  of 
power  at  the  emperor's  death-bed,  he  had  disposed  the  sen* 
tinels  and  given  the  watchword  without  reserve;  even  ii 
presenting  himself  in  the  forum  and  the  senate  he  hac 
adopted  a  military  escort ;  still  more,  he  had  dispatched  hif 
own  orders  to  the  legions  in  the  provinces ;  in  short,  he  had 
shown  no  signs  of  hesitation  in  anythicg  but  his  address  to 
the  senators  themselves.*  As  associated  indeed  in  the  impe- 
rium  he  was  perfectly  competent  to  take  these  military 
measures;  but  the  motive  which  impelled  him  to  act  so 
promptly  was  his  fear  of  Germanicus,  the  commander  of 
several  legions  and  the  favourite  of  the  people,  who,  it  might 
be  apprehended,  would  rather  choose  to  seize  the  supreme 
power  at  once  than  wait  for  its  descent  to  him  hereafter.' 

camp  from  which  the  usage  was  deriTed  the  legatua  Imperatoris  first  uttered 
the  oath  of  obedience — "preestitit  Baoramentom" — to  his  general;  then  the 
oentoiions,  and  finally,  the  sdiMers — ^jorabant  inyeiba  legad"— 4ook  Us  oath 
upon  themselyee.  Bat  the  military  sacrament  had  now  become  a  general  oath 
of  allegianoe,  which  the  consuls  proposed,  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  rq>eated 
after  them.    Comp.  Suet  JuL  84. ;  Appian,  BelL  Civ,  ii.  145. 

'  Tao.  Arm,  L  c :  "  Defimoto  Angusto  signmn  praetoriis  oohortibus  nt  im- 
perator  dederat ;  excubise,  arma,  caetera  aulse ;  miles  in  Fomm  mfles  in  Curiam 
oomitabotnr;  Hteras  ad  exerdtus,  tanquam  adepto  prindpatu,  misit;  nusquam 
eunotabundus  nisi  quum  in  Senatu  loqneretur.'*  Oomp.  Suet  Tib,  24. ;  Dion, 
Vil2. 

*  Tac.  1.  c. :  "  Causa  prsedpua  ex  formidine  ne  Germaniccs,  in  ei\ju8  manu 
tot  legioncs,  immensa  sodorum  anxilia,  n^rofl  apud  populam  fliTor,  habere  im> 
pedum  q[uam  exspectare  mallet** 
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TiberiuB  Iiad  a  fkrther  reason  for  courting  the  soffirages  of 
the  senate,  rather  than  commanding  them :  he  was  anxious 
to  appear  to  owe  his  election  to  the  national  voice,  rather 
than  sl^)  into  the  succession  as  the  adopted  heir  of  a  woman- 
ruled  dotard.  It  suited  his  temper,  moreover, — and  in  esti- 
mating the  acts  of  the  moody  Tiberius  we  must  regard  his 
temper  even  more  than  his  policy, — ^thus  to  ascertain  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  courtiers,  whose  voices  he  could  have 
easily  constrained* 

Already,  sixteen  months  before  his  death,  Augustus  had 
sealed  his  will,  and  placed  it  beyond  hb  own  reach  in  the 
custody  of  the  VestiJfi,*    By  this  instrument  he  _ 

,      -  ,  ^  -     -.  ,  ,  -  ,  ,  Private  testa- 

had  made  a  careful  disposition  of  his  property,  mentof  Angiu 

after  the  manner  of  a  private  citizen.  The  bulk  ^ 
of  it  he  had  bequeathed,  after  expressing  his  regret  at  the 
loss  of  CaiuB  and  Lucius,  to  Tiberius  and  Livia  in  unequal 
proportions,  the  former  receiving  two  thirds,  the  latter  one 
third  only;  but  even  this  share  was  beyond  what  the  law 
allowed  to  a  widow,  and  required  a  special  exemption  from 
the  senate.'  It  was  provided  at  the  same  time  that  Livia 
should  be  adopted  into  the  Julian  &mily,  and  distinguished 
with  the  title  of  Augusta.  In  de&ult  of  the  survival  of 
these  his  first-named  heirs,  he  called  his  grandsons  and  their 
children  to  the  inheritance,  one  third  of  which  was  to  de- 
scend to  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  the  remainder  to  be 
apportioned  among  Germanicus  and  his  three  male  children. 
The  unfortunate  Julias  were  specially  excepted  from  all  bene- 
fit in  this  arrangement,  and  a  clause  was  added  by  which 
thek  remains  were  forbidden  to  rest  in  the  Csesarean  mauso- 
leum. Of  Agrippa  Postumus  no  mention  seems  to  have  been 
made.  Failing  all  natural  or  adoptive  successors,  the  em- 
peror had  taken  the  precaution  of  inserting  some  names  of 

'  Suet  Oct,  101. ;  Tac  Ann,  I  8. ;  Dion,  Ivl  82,  83. 

•  The  lex  VoconSa  had  allowed  a  widow  to  inherit  only  a  fourth,  and  this 
had  been  rcdnced  to  a  fifth  by  the  lex  Papia  Poppasa,  It  may  be  said,  bow- 
en:r,  that  livia  bad  been  released  from  the  seTerity  of  this  law  by  receivhig 
the  Job  trimn  liberonim.    Dion,  Iv.  2.    See  Reimar's  note  on  Dion,  Ivi  82. 
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the  chief  nobility,  even  such  as  he  was  known  to  have  re- 
garded during  his  lifetime  with  distrust  and  dislike,  either 
to  conciliate  their  favour  towards  his  descendants,  or  as  an 
empty  display  of  generosity.  But  the  property  which,  after 
fifty  years  of  power,  the  emperor  had  to  bestow,  did  not  ex- 
ceed what  might  be  expected  from  a  citizen  of  the  first 
rank ;  and  it  was  burdened  by  liberal  donations  to  the  public 
treasury,  to  the  citizens  individually,  to  the  legionaries  and 
the  guards  of  the  palace,  and  also  to  a  few  private  friends.* 
LastpnbUo  ^  regarded  public  af&irs,  the  last  counsels  he 
**"*^'*-  gave  his  children  and  the  commonwealth  were 

exhortations  to  prudence  and  moderation.  He  requested 
that  no  ostentati<m  of  magnificence  should  induce  them  to 
emancipate  many  slaves  at  his  ftmeral ;  that  they  should  ab- 
stain from  admitting  the  subjects  of  the  empire  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  honours  and  privileges  of  the  ruling  race ;  that 
they  should  simmion  all  men  capable  of  affairs  to  a  share  in 
their  administration,  and  not  accumulate  all  public  ftmctions 
in  a  single  hand ;  lastly,  that  they  should  rest  satisfied  with 
the  actual  extent  of  the  frontiers,  nor  risk,  by  the  lust  of  ftu> 
ther  conquests,  the  loss  of  the  provinces  they  possessed:  for 
so  he  had  paused  himself  in  the  career  of  his  own  successes, 
and  preferred  to  present  gain  or  personal  glory  the  perma- 
nent interests  of  the  republic* 

Tiberius  was  anxious  that  the  citizens  should  notice  the 
deference  paid  by  the  deceased  ruler  to  their  presumed  su- 
premacy, and  fancy  that  the  empire,  with  its  various  pow- 

'  Tac.  L  c:  '^Poptilo  et  plcbi  ccccxxxt.,  preetoriarora  cohortium  militibua 
ringola  numinmn  millia,  legionarils  ccc.,  cohor^us  dvimn  Rom.  occca  nmn- 
moB  Tiritim  dedit*' 

*  Dion,  hrl  33.  These  oounselB  seem  to  hare  been  appended  to  the  regis* 
ter  of  the  empbe  (its  forces,  revenues,  &c),  which  Augustus  bequeathed  to  the 
state.    Tac  Ann,  L  11.:  **Proferri  libcUum  recitarique  jussit:  opes  ptd)lic89 

oontindi)antar,  kc addideratque  consilium  coercendi  intra  ierminos  im- 

periL**  See  chap,  zxzix.  It  was  still  a  question,  howerer,  whether  this  last 
advice  was  the  result  of  care  for  the  public  weal,  or  of  envy  towards  his  8U(y> 
cesser. 
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era  and  prerogatives,  was  still  their  own  to  give 
or  to  withhold.  The  senate  and  people  vied  onn  decreed 
in  the  hononrs  they  heapf^  on  the  memory  of  so 
loyal  a  sovereign.  The  body,  it  was  decreed,  should  bo 
borne  into  the  field  of  Mars  through  the  gate  of  triumph, 
but  Tiberius  himself  interfered  to  moderate  the  officious  zeal 
of  individual  courtiers.  The  populace  signified  their  resolve 
to  consume  the  remains  in  the  forum,  and  an  armed  guard 
was  required  to  prevent  this  irregularity,  to  avert  the  riots 
which  might  have  ensued,  and  spare  the  superstitious  |eel- 
ings  which  would  be  hurt  by  it.  But  the  vapid  admiration 
of  the  sated  sight-seers  of  Rome  was  finally  contented  with 
the  decorous  solemnities  of  a  national  apotheosis.  The 
senate,  the  same  body,  at  least  in  name,  which  had  struck 
down  another  Caesar  sixty  years  before,  which  had  conceded 
honours  to  his  corpse  under  bitter  compulsion,  and  driven  his 
adorers  from  his  shrine  with  blows  and  menaces,  now  com- 
bined with  all  classes  of  the  citizens  in  a  common  act  of  ex- 
travagant adulation.  The  procession  of  the  knights  who 
attended  on  the  bier  held  its  march  from  the  suburban  sta- 
tion of  Bovillaa  to  the  centre  of  the  city ;  orations  in  praise 
of  the  deceased  were  pronounced  by  Tiberius  and  his  son 
I>msus  from  the  steps  of  the  Julian  temple  and  from  the 
rostra;  from  the  forum  the  honoured  remains  were  borne 
upon  the  shouldeis  of  the  senators  to  the  place  of  cremation 
in  the  Campus  Martins.  Temples,  priests,  and  holy  observ- 
ances were  decreed  to  the  divine  Augustus,  as  before  to  the 
divine  Julius,  for  a  praetor  was  found  to  affirm  that  he  had 
seen  his  soul  ascend  from  his  ashes  into  the  celestial  abodes. 
This  testimony,  such  as  it  was,  followed  an  ancient  and  aus- 
picious precedent,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  splendid  present 
from  Livia.*  On  the  death  of  Caesar  no  such  vision  had  been 
required :  Rome  and  the  world  believed  without  a  witness, 
that  a  spirit  more  than  human  had  exchanged  life  fi:)r  immor- 
tality. 

Meanwhile  a  scene  was  being  enacted  in  the  Senate 
'  Suet  Oct  100.;  Dion,  Ivi.  46. 
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House  of  much  more  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  oiti- 
TTberins  in  the  ^^^^  thsLB.  that  which  concemed  the  remains  of 
■^^^  fallen  greatness   just  consigned  to  the   tomb. 

Tiberius  had  learnt  from  the  policy  of  his  sire  that,  however 
bold  and  decided  his  moyements  might  be  in  the  camp  and 
the  provinces,  he  must  govern  the  nobles  in  the  city  by  craft 
and  management  Following  implicitly  the  example  which 
had  been  set  him  on  more  than  ono  solemn  occasion,  he  now 
met  the  professions  of  submission  to  his  authority,  which  the 
senators  eagerly  tendered,  with  pretending  to  shrink  from 
its^acceptanoe.  He  began  with  uttering  ambiguous  general- 
ities about  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire,  and  the  arduous- 
ness  of  the  task  of  governing  it.^  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  insinuate  that  the  charge  was  in  fact  too  great  for  a  single 
hand,  and  might  tax  the  powers  of  more  than  one  associate. 
He  hinted,  perhaps,  at  the  policy  of  appointing  a  third  tri- 
umvirate, to  divide  the  cares  to  which  Augustus  had  alone 
been  equal ;  as  it  had  required  the  vigour  of  three  combined 
imperators  to  wield  the  sword  of  CsBsar.  He  was  not  una- 
ware that  among  the  traditions  of  the  republic  the  triumvir- 
ate was  more  obnoxious  than  even  the  monarchy,  and  he 
might  anticipate  that  the  fear  of  returning  to  a  rule  stamped 
with  the  fatal  impress  of  massacre  and  civil  war,  would 
throw  his  hearers  on  the  only  other  feasible  alternative,  the 
perpetuation  of  imperial  supremacy.  The  senators  received 
his  harangue  in  silence,  rather  from  uncertainty  as  to  his  real 
wishes  than  from  any  hesitation  of  their  own;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  among  them  who  might  cherish  jsehemes 
of  personal  aggrandizement,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
general  sentiment  was  to  acquiesce,  however  reluctantly,  in 
the  substitution  of  Tiberius  for  Augustus.  But  the  smooth 
progress  of  the  trick  was  presently  interrupted  by  the  cap- 
tious question  of  Asinius,  who  ventured  to  ask  the  speaker 
what  part  of  the  imperial  functions  he  was  prepared  himself 

YeD.  il  124. :  "  Veluti  luctatio  civitatis  fuit  pugnands  cum  Coosare  senatoa 
populique,  ut  station!  paterna  sticcederet;  illitis  at  potius  oeqnalcm  dTcm  qaam 
emlnentem  licerct  agere  prinoipem." 
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to  accept.  Hberiiis  iras  for  a  moment  embarrassed ;  but  re- 
covering himself  he  replied  adroitly  that  it  was  not  for  him 
to  choose  or  to  reject  any  particular  charge,  when  for  his 
own  part  he  would  willingly  be  excused  from  all.  The  rash 
or  petulant  inquirer  sought  to  cover  his  retreat  by  declaring 
lie  had  no  other  motive  in  asking,  but  to  show  by  the  answer 
he  should  elicit  that  the  state  was  one  and  indivisible,  and 
could  only  be  governed  by  a  single  head.  The  session  ended 
with  the  understanding  of  all  parties  that  the 

lit  •  •111^  m«        ^^  the  fplMV     • 

government  should  contmue  m  the  hands  of  Ti-  tions  of  em- 
berius,  with  all  the  functions  amassed  by  his  pre-  Ldt  nnder- 
decessor.'    No  formal  decree,  however,  was  pro-  h^^^  tii»-* 
nonnced  to  this  effect ;  he  already  possessed  the  ^"^ 
imperium,  which  required  no  further  instrument  to  give  him 
the  control  of  the  legions  and  provinces ;  the  tribunitian  and 
proconsular  power  had  been  granted  on  a  previous  occasion, 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  consular  were  sufficiently  under- 
stood without  a  distinct  and  formal  recognition.    The  prin- 
cipate  was,  perhaps,  virtually  conferred  without  a  special 
act,  by  tacitly  yi^ding  the  first  voice  in  the  senate,  while 
the  popular  suffrage,  in  which  lay  the  disposal  of  the  chief 
pontificate,  might  be  easily  taken  for  granted.     The  time 
had  eome  when,  whatever  artifices  might  still  be  required 
for  the  management  of  the  senate,  the  chief  of  the  state 
need  keep  terms  no  longer  with  the  popular  assemblies.    The 
appointment  of  the  consuls,  with  the  forms  of 
voting,  was  now  finally  withdrawn  from  the  cen-  S^nri^^cl" 
tunes,  and  therewith  the  last  frail  remnant  of  the   JboiiBhei'^*^ 
(lolitical  privileges  of  the  Roman  people  was  sub- 
stantially abolished.     The  emperor  henceforth  nomiuated 

*■  Tm.  Aroh  I  11-13. ;  Suet.  Tib,  24. ;  Oomp.  Dion,  IvlL  2.  That  there  was 
no  regular  decree  on  this  oocasioii,  as  was  usual  in  later  times,  for  conferring 
Um  Imperial  prerogatives,  appears  ficom  the  tsiat  ihaX  Tadtos  and  Suetonhis  are 
Bot  agreed  as  to  the  tuni  -the  ^scossion  oltimatelj  took:  the  former  gives  ns 
to  nndervtand  that  Tlheriss  broke  up  the  meeting  without  any  spedfio  deelara* 
tion  of  assuming  tha  empire;  but  Suetonius  says,  expresslj,  tlttt  he  agreed  to 
flndertake  the  charge,  at  least  for  a  season. 

VOL.  T. — 2 
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four  candidates,  and  allowed  the  senate  simply  to  make 
choice  of  two  among  them :  hut  the  aspirants  for  honour 
were  no  longer  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  suing,  or  the 
pain  of  being  refused,  and  the  express  recommendation  of 
the  emperor  himself  was  considered  as  in  feu^t  authoritative. 
The  senators  accepted  with  gratitude  the  relief  from  a  deli- 
cate and  invidious  responsibility,  and  the  people  submitted 
to  the  change  with  scarce  an  audible  murmur.' 

While  the  supreme  power  was  thus  quietly  changing 
hands  at  the  centre  of  the  empire,  events  of  no  little  mo- 
^.     ^  .^     ment  were  happenintr  on  the  firontiers,  where  the 

DlBoontent  of  i         i»    /•  i      . 

gei^^iii  se^ds  of  future  revolutions  were  sown  by  a 
mutinous  soldiery.  The  insubordination  which 
CaBsar  had  experienced  more  than  once  among  his  own  le- 
gionaries, was  the  effect  of  his  indiscriminate  enlistments^ 
and  the  licentious  principles  he  had  instilled  into  his  follow- 
ers. The  three  legions  which  now  occupied  Pannonia  xmder 
Junius  Blaasus  were  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  recruits 
promiscuously  levied  to  repress  the  recent  revolt.  Though 
among  these  many  veterans  were  mingled,  it  seems  impossi- 
ble that  the  complaints  they  put  forth  of  having  served 
thirty  or  even  forty  years  without  obtaining  their  discharge, 
could  have  been  true  of  any  large  number.  Harassed  as  the 
actual  veterans  may  have  been  by  a  service  protracted,  under 
the  necessities  of  the  times,  far  beyond  the  legitimate  period, 
we  may  conjecture  that  the  turbulence  of  the  recent  levies 
had  given  an  impulse  to  their  dissatis&ction.  They  com- 
plained of  their  wounds  and  privations ;  of  the  intolerable 
harshness  of  camp  discipline;  of  the  meagreness  of  their 
daily  dole;  of  the  miserable  and  distant  recompense  of 
allotments  on  a  barbarous  frontier.  The  few  days  of  rest  or 
rej&icing  which  the  legate  allowed  them,  on  the  confirmar 

'  Tw^Afm,  L  15.:  *'Tam  primam  a  oampo  oomitia  ad  Patrea  tran^lata 
Bonft^**  etc. ;  bat  ai  the  doee  of  this  book  (o.  81.)  the  BtSAt  author  remarks,  in 
^iparent  contradiction  to  this  statement,  **De  comitiis  oonsiilaribas,  qvw  torn 
primnm  illo  prindpe  ac  deinceps  fuere,  tix  qaidqnam  firmare  aodm,"  etc.  The 
fubject  wiU  be  treated  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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iion  of  the  empire  to  Tiberius,  were  occupied  by  tUe  most 
ardent  spirits  in  &nning  the  sparks  of  sedition ;  yet  it  must 
be  obseryed,  that  among  all  their  murmurs  they  never  pre- 
tended that  the  death  of  Augustas  released  them  from  their 
legitimate  subjection  to  his  associate.^ 

The  authority  of  Blaesus  was  soon  overthrown.  The 
troops  insisted  that  the  term  of  their  service  should  be  defi- 
nitely fixed  at  sixteen  years.*  They  demanded 
also  a  further  advance  in  the  rate  of  the  legion-  to<raen  the 
ary's  pay,  which  Julius  Ciesar  had  already  raised  ™^  ^' 
to  double  the  earlier  standard  of  the  republic*  The  legatus 
was  compelled  to  send  his  son  to  Rome  as  the  bearer  of  these 
reqoisitions,  which  wore  the  character  of  a  defiance,  for  the 
Roman  in  the  camp  lost  every  right  of  the  freeman ;  his 
only  patron  was  the  tribune  in  the  Forum,  his  sole  means  of 
redress  his  vote  in  the  Comitia.  Nor  while  awaiting  a  reply 
from  the  emperor  and  senate,  did  the  soldiers  return  frankly 
to  obedience.  Conscious  of  the  crime  of  indiscipline,  they 
broke  into  frenzies  of  anger  and  jealousy,  struck  or  slew 
their  centurions,  and  insulted  their  commanders.  Drusus, 
being  dispatched  promptly  with  some  praetorian  cohorts  to 
recover  ihs^r  fidelity,  found  them  in  open  mutiny,  occupying 
their  camp  and  drawing  their  rations,  but  refusing  every 
work  and  exercise.    The  prince  was  famished  with  no  defi- 

>  Tac.  Aim.  I  16. 

*  Hitherto  the  term  of  servioe  for  the  legionary  was  twenty  years,  and  six* 
teea  f<^  the  praetorian,  the  name  by  which  the  guards  of  the  emperor's  person, 
and  tent  or  palace,  came  now  to  be  distingmshed.  But  even  at  the  end  of  that 
period  Augustus  had  introduced  the  custom  of  exauctoratio,  by  which  the  le- 
ponariee  were  reBcTed  from  some  of  the  more  serere  duties  of  the  service,  but 
stm  retuned  onder  their  colours,  histead  of  missio  or  complete  discharge. 

*  The  aoldiera  demanded  the  denarius  per  day  instead  of  the  ten  ases.  The 
denarius  had  been  r^sed  to  the  iralue  of  sixteen,  or,  as  some  say,  twelve  ases, 
and.  such  was  apparently  ^e  increased  demand.  But  if  I  understand  Pliny 
rightly,  this  point  they  never  actually  gained :  the  denarius  continuing  always 
to  be  ooonted  as  ten  ases  in  military  payments.  SvL  Nat,  xlxiiL  8.:  ^'Dena- 
rfami  an  mifitari  stipendio  semper  pro  x  assibus  datum."  But  the  whole  ques- 
tfoQ  is  involTed  In  great  difficulty.  See  lipaus,  Excurs.  vl  and  vii.  in  T^  sod 
the  notes  of  Walthcr,  Bitter,  and  other  commentators. 
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nite  instruotions ;  his  father  had  withheld  from  him  the 
requisite  authority  for  conceding  demands  which  he  still 
hoped  to  evade.  The  soldiers  were  infuriated  at  this  disap- 
pointment. Drusus  was  actually  attacked  by  tumultuary 
bands  and  with  difficulty  rescued ;  night  intervened,  but  the 
morning  seemed  about  to  dawn  on  the  entire  defection  of 
three  legions.  Suddenly  the  moon  became  eclipsed,  and  be- 
fore it  emerged  from  the  ominous  shadow,  clouds  had  gath- 
ered in  the  sky,  and  seemed,  to  the  affrighted  and  ignorant 
multitude,  to  threaten  its  total  extinction.  The  men  were 
struck  with  dismay ;  and  while  the  fit  of  fear  or  remorse 
was  upon  them,  Drusus  seized  the  moment  for  promises  and 
caresses.  In  return  for  some  vague  assurances  of  redress 
from  the  emperor,  he  engaged  them  to  surrender  their  ring- 
leaders, on  whom  he  inflicted  the  ftill  vengeance  of  outraged 
discipline,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  fickle 
multitude.* 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  and  fi*om  similar  motives  of 
discontent,  a  mutiny  had  broken  out  also  among  the  legions 

on  the  Rhine.  The  danger  was  far  greater  in 
ikS'SS^'fhe  *^is  case  than  in  the  other;  the  army  of  the 
^gjoDtontha     Rbenish  frontier  numbered  not  less  than  eight 

legions,  posted  in  two  divisions  in  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Grermania ;  and  the  direction  of  the  entire  force  was 
intrusted  to  Germanicus,  as  commanding  in  chief  through- 
out the  whole  province  of  GauL  Not  only  did  the  muti- 
neers clamour  for  higher  pay  and  more  indulgent  treatment; 
but  the  legions  of  the  lower  province  proclaimed  that  they 
would  carry  the  youthful  Caesar  in  triumph  to  Rome,  and 
gird  him  with  the  sword  of  their  deceased  leader.  They 
obtained  complete  mastery  over  their  officers,  and  the  legate 
Aulus  CflBcina;  and  their  outbreak  was  scarcely  kept  in 
check  by  the  yet  undecided  attitude  of  the  upper  division, 
which  C.  Silius  still  restrained  from  open  mutiny.    Germani- 

'  Taa  Ann,  i.  16-30. :  "Promptum  ad  aspcriora  ingenium  BruBo  erat:  to> 
oatoe  'Vibtilenum  et  Percennluin  interfici  jubct"  But  could  any  commandef 
have  done  otherwiBe? 
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COS  WAS  absent  at  Ltigduniun,  where  he  was  presiding  over 
the  censns  of  the  GauGsh  states.  Here  he  received  the 
news  of  the  late  emperor^s  death,  with  orders  from  Tiberius 
to  tender  to  the  provincials  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
elect  of  the  senate.  This  duty  he  was  intent  on  discharging, 
without  apprehension  of  any  military  outbreak,  when  the 
report  of  the  state  of  affidrs  in  his  camp  interrupted  his 
proceedings.  The  soldiers  had  assailed  their  officers  with 
violence ;  they  had  mnrdered  tribuiies  and  centurions ;  obe- 
dience wafl  at  an  end,  and  the  legate  himself  was  constrained 
to  deliver  into  their  hands  the  objects  of  their  bitterest 
hatred* 

The  Roman  quarters  among  the  Ubii  had  been  for  some 
days  in  a  state  of  confUsion  and  anarchy^  when  Qermanicus 
arrived  and  threw  himself  boldly  into  the  midst. 
The  young  Cfissar  was  personally  adored  by  the  SSSwiKm 
soldiers ;  nor,  had  it  been  otherwise,  were  any  of  J'^,lJ^jJ^  ^ 
them  prepared  to  discard  the  authority  of  a  scion 
of  the  imperial  house.  On  his  appearance  among  them  they 
cast  themselves  at  his  feet,  imploring  his  sympathy  with 
their  just  complaints,  the  most  aged  of  the  veterans  seizing 
his  bands,  it  was  said,  and  thrusting  them,  as  if  to  kiss  them, 
'within  their  lips,  that  he  might  feel  their  toothless  gums,  and 
learn  to  appreciate  the  length  of  their  ill-requited  services. 
Some  showed  him  the  scars  of  their  wounds,  others  the 
marks  of  the  centurion's  vine-rod.  The  men  soon  lashed 
themselves  into  fresh  fury,  and  with  loud  cries  adjured  Ger- 
manicus  to  lead  them  straight  to  Rome,  and  assume  the  em- 
pire under  their  protection.  The  young  Ce^B&v  shrank  with 
horror  from  such  a  treason,  and  possibly  they  might  in  their 
frenzy  have  done  violence  to  his  person  had  not  his  attend- 
ants snatched  him  hastily  from  their  grasp.  But  meanwhile 
their  emissaries  were  soliciting  the  adhesion  of  the  legions 
of  the  Upper  Germania,  stationed  at  Moguntiacum;  and 
while  undecided  as  to  their  ultimate  objects,  they  already 
talked  of  commencing  their  rebellion  by  the  plunder  of  the 
'  Tac  Ann,  I  31,  82. ;  Snet  TO.  26. ;  Dion,  Ivil  5. 
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Ubii  and  the  cities  of  GauL  "nie  military  chiefe  were  well 
aware  that  this  dissolution  of  discipline  on  the  frontier 
would  bring  the  Oermans  immediately  across  it,  and  the 
ciyil  war  which  most  ensue  between  the  fSuthful  allies  of 
Rome  and  her  own  insurgent  children  would  be  aggravated 
by  foreign  invasiony  and  possibly  by  provincial  revolt.  As- 
sembled in  the  imperator's  tent,  they  hastily  concerted  ap 
offer  of  terms  to  the  soldiers,  to  which  they  pledged  the 
name  of  Tiberius  himself.  Besides  the  required  revision  of 
the  term  of  service,  ample  donatives  in  money  were  prom- 
ised, as  soon  as  the  legions  should  return  to  winter  quarters. 
This  was  not  enough.  The  insurgents  demanded  that  the 
stipulated  sum  should  be  paid  down  on  the  instant,  and  the 
private  coffers  of  Germanicus  and  his  officers,  as  well  as  of 
the  emperor  himself  were  ransacked  to  satisfy  them.* 

This  sacrifice  was  after  all'  unavailing.    The  appearance 

of  envoys  firom  the  senate,  charged  to  examine  the  soldiers' 

demands,  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  disturbance ; 

of  Gmanioofl,  for  the  alarm  quickly  spread  that  the  concessions 

and  his  1000088  ^1  A  1  « « 

in  qaeiiing  the  made  ou  the  spur  of  momentary  danger  would 
""    ^'  fail  to  be  ratified  on  maturer  deliberation.    The 

more  violent  of  the  mutineers  persuaded  their  comrades  to 
refuse  all  acconmiodation,  and  so  formidable  was  the  atti- 
tude now  assumed,  that  Germanicus  was  forced  to  surrender 
the  eagles  to  the  keeping  of  the  rebellious  legionaries,  and 
in  fact  to  relinquish  the  command.  At  most  he  could  only 
secure  a  retreat  for  the  envoys,  on  whom  the  fury  of  the  in- 
surgents was  about  to  fiaill,  and  at  the  same  time  for  his  wife 
and  children,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  remove  to  a  place  of 
safety.  Agrippina,  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit  and  devoted 
to  her  husband,  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  quit  his  side. 
When  she  at  last  took  leave,  with  a  few  female  attendants, 
carrying  in  her  arms  her  infant  child  Caius,  the  pet  and 
playfellow  of  the  soldiers,  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  were 
moved  to  remorse.  Germanicus  seized  the  moment  to  remind 
them  of  the  claims  of  his  own  &mily  upon  them,  and  of  the 
1  Tao.  Ann.  I  84-86. 
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loye  thej  had  borne  to  his  &ther  Bmsns ;  nor  did  he  fail  to 
reoall  to  remembrance  the  glories  of  Augustus,  the  victories 
of  Tiberius,  and  the  spirit  with  which  the  immortal  Julius 
had  quelled  the  mutiny  of  his  soldiers  by  addressing  them  as 
cUtxens.  This  last  passionate  appeal  proved  successfuL  The 
insurgents  fell  on  their  knees,  and  implored  him  to  punish 
the  guilty,  to  spare  the  penitent,  and  lead  the  pardoned  host 
ilirectly  against  the  enemy.  They  conjured  him  to  recall  his 
wife  and  child,  and  not  leaye  them  as  hostages  in  the  land  of 
the  Gauls,  but  retain  them  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Ro- 
man legions.  Nor  did  they  fail  to  deliver  of  their  own 
accord  to  the  punishment  of  the  axe  and  rod  those  whom 
they  regarded  as  their  ringleaders,  whom  their  officers  gladly 
left  it  to  themselves  to  point  out.  The  ferocious  zeal  with 
which  each  offender  denounced  such  as  he  chose  to  think 
more  guilty  than  himself  presents  a  fearful  picture  of  human 
passion.^ 

When  we  meet  among  the  scions  of  the  imperial  house 
with  one  described  as  eminently  virtuous  and  noble,  we  must 
prepare  to  hear  that  his  career  was  melancholy, 
that  his  promise  ended  in  disappointment,  and  oJjSlSkiSJ 
lus  death  was  premature.     Such  a  death  at  least 
doubly  gilds  his  virtues,  while  it  may  anticipate  the  develop- 
ment of  crimes  or  vices.     Of  all  the  chiefs  of  Roman  his- 
tory, none  has  been  represented  in  fairer  colours  than  the  ill- 
fitted  Germanicus.    We  have  seen  already  that  he  was  the 
nephew  of  Tiberius,  being  the  son  of  the  gallant  Drusus, 
whose  title  he  was  permitted  to  inherit,  by  a  daughter  of  the 
triumvir  Antonius.*    Augustus  had  connected  him  still  more 
closely  with  himself,  by  uniting  him  to  the  child  of  Agrippa 
by  his  own  daughter  Julia.    Adopted  by  Tiberius,  he  was 
placed  on  the  same  line  of  succession  as  his  cousin  Drusus, 
to  whom  he  was  two  or  three  years  senior ;  and  after  the 
deaths  of  Caius  and  Ludus  Csdsar,  who  had  shone  so  briefly 
as  twin  stars  in  the  firmament,  the  fortunes  of  the  two 
Tac  Ann.  i.  87-44. 
•  Suet  Claud,  1.;  Califf.  1.;  Pint  Antm,  87. 
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adopted  brothers  seemed  to  rise  together  in  auspicious  cou- 
junction.^  Whatever  brilliant  future  might  be  in  store  for 
Germanicus,  the  Romans,  if  we  may  believe  their  posthu* 
mous  testimony  t^  his  merits,  were  fully  persuaded  that  he 
deserved  it.  His  natural  abilities  had  been  carefully  culti- 
vated. He  had  been  trained  equally  in  ■  the  art  of  war  and 
the  exercise  of  civil  employment.  His  first  laurels  had  been 
gained  in  his  twenty-second  year,  in  the  wars  of  Pannonia 
and  Dalmatia,  the  successful  issue  of  which  was  in  a  great 
measure  ascribed  to  his  energy  and  conduct.*  In  the  year 
765  he  had  been  summoned  to  the  consulship,  and  in  the 
highest  rank  of  magistracy,  young  as  he  was,  his  country- 
men had  marked  in  him  all  the  skill  in  affairs  which  is  com- 
monly attained  only  by  experience.  The  government  of  the 
Gaulish  provinces,  too  extensive  a  command  to  be  entitled  a 
mere  proconsulate,  followed  on  the  expiration  of  his  Amo- 
tions in  the  city ;  and  there,  at  the  head  of  eight  legions, 
before  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  the  Roman  power, 
he  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers  and  provincials  as  little 
less  than  an  emperor  himself  The  large  training  of  the 
highest  Roman  education  had  fitted  him,  amidst  these  public 
avocations,  to  take  a  graceful  interest  in  literature.  His 
compositions  in  Greek  and  Latin  verse  were  varied,  and 
perhaps  more  than  respectable  for  school  exercises,  with 
which  only  they  should  be  compared.'    Nor  did  he  neglect 

'  Germanicus,  bom  in  September  739  (see  above,  ch.  xxiviii.),  was  now,  at 
the  dose  of  767,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year.  The  date  of  the  birth  of  Drusua  is 
not  accurately  known ;  it  was  probably  a  short  time  before  the  separation  of 
Tiberius  from  his  mother  Vipsania,  in  742. 

'  Dion,  Ivi  Iff.    See  above. 

*  The  Greek  comedy  of  Germanicus  (Suet  Califf.  8.)  was  probably  a  mere 
scholastic  imitation,  suoh  as  was  generally  the  character  of  the  Greek  verses  of 
the  young  Roman  nobles.  The  translation  of  Aratus  which  is,  I  think  properly, 
ascribed  to  him,  was  a  tour  cfo  force,  to  which  we  can  hardly  attach  any  practi- 
cal use,  though  even  CScero  occupied  himself  in  a  similar  Version  of  the  poet 
of  astronomy.  But  Ovid  solidts  his  patronage  for  the  most  learned  of  his  owr< 
works,  at  a  time  when  such  applications  were  not  merely  oompUments,  FasL 
I  init    Gomp.  Ex,  PonL  iv.  8.  67. 
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the  praotiee  of  oratory,  which  he  employed,  as  was  always 
ppedally  recorded  of  those  whose  memory  the  Romans  do- 
lighted  to  honour,  in  the  defence  rather^han  the  proseontion 
of  the  accused.*  His  manners  were  eminently  civil  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  snoh  as  became  the  son  of  the  man  who, 
according  to  the  fond  belief  of  the  citizens,  would  have  re- 
stored the  commonwealth ;  and  while  he  comported  himself 
towards  his  coiQitrymen  as  an  equal,  his  demeafnour  to  for- 
eigners and  allies  was  afhble  and  condescending.  In  the 
camp  his  behayiour  was  in  striking  contrast  both  with  the 
reserve  of  Augustus  and  the  mal-address  of  Tiberius.  He 
liTed  freely  among  his  soldiers,  whose  humours  he  sought  to 
flatter,  like  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Caesars,  by  sympathy 
and  kindness.  When  he  explored  his  men's  sentiments  on 
the  eve  of  a  perilous  imdertaking,  by  traversing  their  quar- 
ters disguised  at  night,  he  might  hear  his  own  merits  made 
the  theme  of  their  conversation,  and  assure  himself  of  the 
confidence  they  reposed  in  his  valour  and  fortune.*  His  pop- 
ularity with  aU  classes,  especially  with  the  soldiers,  was  MIy 
shared  by  his  consort.  The  greatest  praise  they  could  be- 
stow on  a  woman  was  to  liken  her  to  the  Roman  matrons  of 
a  hallowed  antiquity,  and  to  bless  her  for  her  love  to  her 
husband,  and  the  fertility  which  they  hailed  as  its  surest 
token.' 

The  strong  contrast  which  the  character  of  Oermanicus 
thus  presented  to  that  of  his  uncle  might  have  given  cause  for 
jealousy  and  distrust  even  in  a  private  family:  jeAioosy of  n- 
between  members  of  a  ruling  dynasty,  the  course   ^^^^ 

*  Sact  La;  Dion,  Ivi  26.;  Ovid,  Iktk  I  21.: 

**  Qoffi  sit  enim  ctdU  facmidia  sensimus  oris^ 
CMcsk  pro  irepidis  com  tolit  arma  reis.' 

*  T«c  Ann,  il  18.    The  oocarion  will  be  specified  below. 

*  Agrippintt  bore  her  htisbaiid  nine  children,  of  whom  three  died  in  infancy, 
fhe  others,  tiiree  sons  and  as  many  daughters,  survired  their  fiither,  and  irill 
an  find  a  place  in  these  pages.  Saei  Calig.  7.  With  regard  to  one  who  died 
In  ddldhood,  a  pleasing  trait  is  recorded  of  Angostus :  ^  Insigni  festivitatei 
eojns  effigiem  habitu  Capi(Uni8  in  ede  Capitolin»  Yeneris  Livia  dedicavit,  An 

I  in  cobicnlo  nio  positam,  qnoUesconque  introiret,  exosculabatur." 
7T 
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and  Buccession  of  which  were  established  on  known  and 
long-respected  principles,  it  would  have  led  no  doubt  to 
estrangement  and  i]|utual  dislike ;  but  the  misfortune  of  Ti- 
berius and  his  nephew  lay  in  the  vagueness  of  the  title  by 
which  the  one  enjoyed  power,  and  the  other  might  be  ex- 
pected to  aspire  to  it.  The  claim  of  Julius  Csesar  to  reign 
over  the  Romans  was  emphatically  that  of  the  worthiest 
He  founded  his  usurpation  on  the  virtual  presumption  that 
the  republic  required  a  chief,  and  he  was  himself  the  fittest 
to  become  such.  It  was  the  aim  of  Augustus,  of  which  ho 
never  lost  sight  for  a  moment,  to  strengthen  his  human  right 
as  the  heir  of  Julius  by  the  divine  right,  to  which  he  also 
pretended,  of  moral  fitness.  This  human  right,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  of  inheritance  might  be  strengthened  in  the  third  de- 
scent ;  but  Tiberius,  painfully  alive  to  his  own  deficiencies, 
and  conscious  of  no  personal  claim  to  the  reverence  of  his 
countrymen,  felt  that  the  divine  right  no  longer  pertained  to 
him,  and  was  constantly  harassed  by  the  apprehension  that 
the  Romans,  still  looking  for  the  worthiest  to  reign  over 
them,  would  turn  from  him  to  the  younger  scion  of  the  wor- 
thiest of  Roman  houses.  Every  despot  is  discontented  at 
being  outshone  by  the  rising  glories  of  his  presumptive  suc- 
cessor ;  but  few  have  the  excuse  of  the  unfortunate  Tiberius, 
who  felt  that  every  laurel  placed  on  the  brow  of  Germanicus 
constituted  a  claim,  not  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne,  but 
to  eject  him  from  it.  Other  usurpers  have  stepped  at  once 
within  the  circle  of  admitted  principles  of  descent.  The 
subjects  of  a  Napoleon  or  a  Cromwell  were  familiar  with  the 
idea  of  dynastic  sovereignty ;  but  it  was  otherwise  with  the 
children  of  the  old  Roman  republic.  The  Csesars  had  every 
rule  and  principle  of  monarchy  to  create ;  and  it  was  not  till 
they  had  established  the  rights  of  legitimacy,  that  the  em- 
perors could  feel  the  personal  security,  which  was  the  best 
guarantee  for  their  temperate  exercise  of  power.  The  mutiny 
of  the  German  legions  revealed  to  Tiberius  a  secret  of  fatal 
ngnificance.    The  cries  of  the  legionaries  Ccescur  Germanicui 
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wiU  not  endure  to  be  a  eui^ect^  confirmed  the  presentiment  of 
bis  own  self-disparaging  conscience.^ 

After  all,  this  distrust  of  his  own  ^ilities,  which  were 
certainly  considerable,  was  the  great  and  &tal  defect  in  tho 
character  of  the  self-tormentor.  The  state  of  pu- 
pilage in  which  he  had  been  held  by  Augustus  S%mp™*Si 
may  account  perhaps  for  this  self-disparagement,  JiJ^Sii"*** 
and  for  the  meanness  with  which  he  ultimately 
threw  himself  on  the  support  of  a  favourite  far  less  able 
than  himselC  The  trifling  results  of  his  own  last  campaign 
in  Germany  made  him  the  more  jealous  of  the  plans  now 
urged  by  Germanicus  for  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  inso- 
lent victors  of  Teutoburg.  Yet  it  was  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary to  employ  the  discontented  legions,  who  had  placed 
themselves  without  reserve  under  their  young  Caesar's  orders, 
and  to  precipitate  them  headlong  on  the  Elbe  was  the  surest 
way  of  averting  a  march  upon  the  Tiber.  The  soldiers  them- 
selves were  burning  for  occupation ;  they  were  anxious  to 
wash  out  in  blood  the  stain  of  mutiny,  which  ever  left  a  dark 
and  burning  spot  on  the  conscience  of  the  Roman  legionary. 

During  the  crisis  of  these  military  outbreaks,  the  em- 
peror^B  conduct  was  marked  by  consummate  artifice  and 
caution.    He  successftilly  evaded  binding  him-   «.  ^,- 
self  to  any  precise  stipulation  by  which  his  su-  dealing  with 
preme  authority  could  be  compromised,  while 
he  allowed  his  son  and  nephew  to  treat  with  the  mutineers, 
and  amuse  them  with  specious  hopes  beyond  their  power  to 
confirm.*    His  advisers  at  Home  urged  him  to  go  in  person 
and  quell  the  Bedition  by  the  majesty  of  his  presence,  as, 
until  the  latest  periods  of  his  reign,  Augustus,  on  every 
great  emergency,  had  quitted  the  city  for  the  provinces. 

*  Taol  Ann,  I  81. :  ^Magna  spe  fore  ut  Germanicus  Caesar  imperimn  aHe- 
nm  pati  nequiret** 

*  The  cry  tat  a  dxteen  years*  serrice  seems  to  hare  been  listened  to,  but 
TIberfais  looii  afterwards  took  occasion  to  disregard  his  concession,  and  fixed 
twentj  yean  for  the  regular  lee^onaiy  term.  Tac.  Ann,  I  78.:  "Ita  proxima 
•editionte  male  conBoHa  ....  abolita  in  postenun.** 
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Always  professing  to  be  about  to  take  some  decided  step, 
Tiberius  continued  to  allege  excuses  for  indecision  and  inac- 
tivity. He  was  a\ii^re  that  at  Rome  he  was  supported  by 
the  name  and  influence  of  the  senate,  which  as  a  body  was 
entirely  devoted  to  the  imperial  government.  In  the  camp, 
on  the  contrary,  he  knew  not  on  whom  he  might  depend,  or 
how  fer  the  traditions  of  military  allegiance  still  retained 
their  potency.  By  remaining  within  the  precincts  of  the 
city  he  could  escape  direct  comparison  with  Drusus  and 
Germanicus,  from  which  he  shrank  with  the  instinct  of  self- 
distrust;  and  there  he  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
armed  force  of  the  capital,  which  at  the  moment  of  assuming 
power  he  had  bound  to  his  service  by  the  most  solenm  for- 
mulas. Moreover,  his  own  jealous  nature  suggested  that  to 
whichever  of  the  two  camps,  the  Pannonian  or  the  Glerman, 
he  should  repair,  he  might  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  other. 
Finally  he  argued,  it  rather  befitted  the  majesty  of  the  im- 
perial power  to  judge  of  the  complaints  of  its  subjects  at  a 
distance,  than  to  wrangle  with  them  on  the  spot.  Neverthe- 
less, to  break  the  force  of  the  petulant  mu murs  which  as- 
sailed him,  Tiberius  pretended  to  have  resolved  to  quit 
Rome  for  the  firontiers,  and  caused  preparations  to  be  made 
for  his  anticipated  departure.  But  first  the  winter  season, 
and  when  that  was  past,  the  pressure  of  business  at  home, 
still  furnished  him  with  pleas  for  delay.  His  own  ministers 
and  intimates  were  long  deceived  as  to  his  real  intentions, 
the  citizens  still  longer,  and  longest  of  all  the  provinces  them- 
selves.' Meanwhile  he  was  anxious  to  court  the  good  opin- 
ion of  the  senators  by  the  general  conduct  of  his  administra- 
tion at  home.  In  matters  of  personal  concern  he  rivalled  and 
even  exceeded  the  moderation  of  Augustus  him- 
beri^in  the  self  He  intcrposcd  with  specious  words  to  re- 
strain the  extravagant  compliments  showered  on 
liim  by  the  nobles,  and  checked  the  servile  impatience  with 

'  Tac  Arm,  I  47. :  "  Oeteram,  nt  Jam  jamque  itaras,  legit  ebmites^  oonqui- 
riTft  impo^Hmentaf  adornavit  naTes :  moz  hiemem  ant  negotia  varie  eausatiu^ 
priroo  pndentes,  dcin  ynlgum,  divUssime  prorincias  fefeUif 
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wbich  they  pressed  forward  to  swear  obedienoe  to  his  enact- 
ments, not  only  past  but  future.  In  the  senate  he  suffered 
all  men  to  discuss  his  measures  with  freedom,  and  propose 
motions  of  their  own,  on  which  he  was  often  ambng  the  last 
to  declare  his  sentiments.  He  was  proud  of  the  appellation 
of  Prince,  but  would  not  endure  to  be  addressed  as  Lnpe- 
rator  or  Dominua*  While  he  encouraged  the  appointment 
of  priests,  rituals,  and  games  in  honour  of  his  deified  prede- 
cessor, he  vehemeiitly  riepelled  the  preposterous  adoration 
proffered  to  himself  by  citizois  or  provincials.  Tct  the  mod' 
oration  of  Tiberius  was  simply  politic,  and  was  tinged  by  no 
ray  of  generosity  or  clemency.  The  hapless  Ovid  he  suf- 
fered still  to  languish  in  the  exile  from  which  neither  en- 
treaties nor  flatteries  availed  to  release  him.*  The  lapse  of 
fifteen  years  had  not  softened  his  spite  against  his  miserable 
consort,  who  was  now  treated  with  even  increased  rigour  in 
her  confinement  at  Rhegium,  till  she  sank  under  her  sorrows 
and  possibly  under  the  most  cruel  privations,  in  the  first 
months  of  her  husband's  elevation.*  Her  paramour,  Sem- 
proniua  Gracchus,  retained  in  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Africa  during  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,  was  slain  by  one  of 
the  earliest  mandates  of  his  successor.  The  only  trait  of  gen- 
tleness the  new  ruler  exhibited  was  in  his  behaviour  to  his 
mother,  whom  he  never  ceased  to  regard  wit^  respect  and 
even  with  awe,  allowing  himself  to  be  guided  or  thwarted 
by  her  to  the  last,  with  the  docility  of  his  childish  years.^ 
Nevertheless,  though  he  sufibred  Livia  to  assutne  great  au- 
thority over  himself  he  strictly  forbade,  as  a  Roman  matron, 
her  taking  any  ostensible  share  in  public  affairs,  and  curtailed 

'  Dion,  Im  %  8. 

•  The  date  of  Ovid's  death,  **-8et  60,"  may  range  between  April  7Vo  and 
April  WL 

*  Tac.  Ann,  I  53.  The  death  of  the  elder  Julia  is  placed  bj  tlua  writer 
wkhliL  the  yesr  767,  wUch  embraeed  IHtle  more  than  three  months  of  the  new 
|)finci|i«te.  T«t  he  speaks  of  her  death  as  the  resnh  of  the  long  and  deBbci^ 
ate  seyerittoe  of  the  new  teperor:  **Inopia  ac  tabe  longa  peremit,  obscnram 
Sore  Deoem  kmgiixiuitate  exiUi  ratns.** 

<  Kon,  lYil  12. 
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the  excessive  honours  the  senate  wonld  have  lavished  upon 
her. 

But  we  must  return  from  Rome  to  the  frontiers  once 
morCi  with  the  historian  Tacitus,  and  follow  the  culminating 
GomunieoB  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^®^  Gennauicus.  No  sooner  had  he 
^8^^'ui«  q^el^ed  the  sedition  in  his  camp,  than  the  young 
*^«-  Ceesar,  postponing  to  a  fitter  moment  the  busi- 

ness of  the  census  at  Lugdunum,  transported  his  impatient 
soldiers  across  the  Rhine,  and  promised  them  an  opportunity 
of  effacing  the  stain  of  disaffection  in  the  blood  of  the  na- 
tional enemies.  The  slaughter  of  Varus  was  yet  unavenged, 
and  the  r  last  incursion  of  Tiberius  had  failed  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  empire  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  An 
attempt,  indeed,  had  been  made  to  define  the  frontier  of  a 
Transrhenane  province  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Ruhr  by 
the  line  of  the  Csesian  forest,  and  a  supplemental  rampart  of 
wood  and  earth ;  but  this  work  had  been  left  incomplete,  and 
Germanicus  now  cut  his  way  through  it  without  hesitation.* 
He  was  resolved  to  place  the  bulwarks  of  the  Roman  empire 
mudi  further  to  the  east.  Dividing  his  forces  into  four  corps 
(wedges  the  Romans  called  them,  and  the  name  was  well 
applied  to  the  service  in  which  they  were  employed,  of 
breaking  their  way  through  every  obstacle,  and  splitting  to 
the  heart  the  vast  region  before  them),  he  swept  a  large  ex- 
tent of  territory  with  fire  and  sword,  and  startled  from  their 
lairs  the  warriors  of  many  formidable  nations.  The  Marsi, 
whom  he  first  reached,  were  taken  unprepared,  and  made  to 
suffer  severely;  the  Bructeri,  Tubantes,  and  Usipetes  re- 
treated before  him,  or  evaded  his  onset,  and  wide  as  he 
spread  his  battalions  he  could  not  force  them  to  join  battle. 
Harassed  on  the  flanks  and  rear,  it  was  only  by  a  great 
effort  that  he  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  enemy  whom  ho 

'  Tac  Ann,  i.  50. :  **  Propero  agmine  sylram  Oaeslam,  limitemqve  a  Tlbeilo 
oceptum,  Bcindit*'  Of  the  OBBsian  forest  nothing  ia  known  except  from  this 
passage.  It  extended  probably  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  between  the 
streams  menUoned  in  the  text,  and  the  lines  commenced  bj  llberiiis  were  a 
rampart  of  earth  and  palisades  beyond  it. 
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could  DOt  assail,  and  eyentnally  bringing  back  Lis  troops 
with  no  great  loss  to  their  winter  quartets.  This  incursion, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  made  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  when  he  conld  not  expect  to  obtain  any  considerable 
results.  Hberins,  it  is  said,  received  the  account  of  these 
proceedings  with  mixed  feelings.  The  suppression  of  the 
mutiny  relieyed  him  from  anxiety ;  but  he  was  &r  from  satis- 
fied with  the  sacrifice,  as  he  deemed  it,  of  dignity,  and  the 
compromise  of  state  principles  by  which  it  had  been  achiev* 
ed«*  Neyertheless  he  consented  to  sanction  the  pledges  his 
son  and  nephew  had  given ;  and  in  addressing  the  senate  he 
enlarged  on  the  merits  of  Gkrmanicus,  while  he  affected  to 
speak  with  modest  reserve  on  those  of  his  own  son  Dmsu& 
Nor  did  he  fiiil  to  crown  the  trifling  exploits  of  this  desul- 
tory incursion  with  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  the  celebration 
of  which,  however,  was  to  be  deferred  till  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  and  the  anticipated  conquest  of  Germany. 

In  the  following  year,  a.  v.  768,  Qermanicus  recommenced 
his  operations  at  an  earlier  season,  and  with  more  definite 
plans.    He  had  equipped  a  force  of  eight  legions  Renewed  om- 
for  the  field,  with  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  SSSISia?^ 
aonliaries  and  irregular  skirmishers;    four  of      ^.^.is, 
these  legions  were  directed  to  cross  the  Rhine       •^v.ies. 
tx>m  the  great  camp  at  Vetera,  under  the  conmiand  of  the 
able  and  experienced  Csecina,  and  penetrate  into  the  territory 
of  the  Cherusci ;  the  other  four  were  led  by  the  Caesar  him- 
self into  the  district  of  the  Taunus,  and  were  destined  to 
keep  in  check  the  Chatti,  whose  powerful  confederation  was 
ever  ready  to  harass  the  flank  of  a  Roman  armament  in  the 
corth,  or  even  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  invading  the 
Gaolish  province.    The  resistance  opposed  by  the  Chatti  in 
the  field  was  easily  overcome.    The  Romans  destroyed  their 
stronghold,  known  by  the  name  of  Mattium;  and  having 

^  TaeUoB  adds  (^fvi.  I  52.)  that  he  was  mortified  bj  the  gkny  Gennanioos 
acquired.  It  ia  pooiible  that  tlie  jFOong  geoeraTa  popularitj  at  Rome  caused 
his  aoecaaa  to  be  magnifted  or  extolled  beyond  its  destfta.  It  waa  evidently 
lac  too  slender  to  cause  bi  itself  any  reasonaUe  ground  of  Jealousy. 
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thus  crippled  their  means  of  annoyance,  returned  to  tho 
Rhine,  to  co5perate  in  another  direction  with  the  expedition 
of  Caecina.  The  short  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
defeat  of  Varus,  had  sufficed  to  divide  the  victorious  Che- 
rusci  into  hostile  parties.  Segestes,  the  fevourer  of  the  Ro- 
mans, besieged  by  his  son-in-law  Arminius,  solidted  their 
relief.  He  could  ofi^r,  in  return  for  their  assistance,  many 
spoils  of  the  Yarian  disaster;  and  was  able  to  deliver  to 
them  many  noble  women,  the  wives  or  children  of  the  chiefs 
of  his  nation.  Among  these  was  Thusnelda,  his  own  daugh- 
ter, the  consort  of  Arminius,  a  woman  of  high  spirit,  and 
more  attached  to  the  cause  of  her  husband  than  that  of  her 
parait.  These  important  hostages  were  transferred  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine.  The  wife  of  Arminius  was  sent  to 
Ravenna  in  Italy,  where  the  child  she  bore  him  was  bred  in 
the  fashions  of  his  captors,  and  lived,  we  are  told,  to  expe- 
rience some  sport  of  adverse  fortune,  the  particulars  of  which 
have  failed  to  descend  to  us.*  The  division  to  whom  this 
easy  success  had  fallen  was  recalled  once  more  to  the  Roman 
quarters,  and  Tiberius  himself  conferred  on  Qermanicus  the 
title  of  imperator. 

Arminius  and  his  &ithful  Cheruscans  were  exasperated  at 
this  treachery  of  their  old  chief,  which  seems  indeed  to  have 
Gcrmanicusre-  disgustcd  evcn  those  among  them  who  would 
^theSra^to?  ^^^®  laboured  for  a  compromise  between  the 
of  YaruB.  hostile  powers.    The  defection  of  Inguiomerus, 

a  kinsman  of  Arminius,  but  one  who  had  leant  hitherto  to 
the  Roman  side,  convinced  Oermanicus  that  there  was  no 
longer  room  for  craft  and  diplomacy,  but  that  the  whole  of 
north  Gcermany  must  be  thoroughly  subdued  by  the  sword, 
or  finally  abandoned.  The  temporizing  policy  of  Augustus, 
who  hoped  gradually  to  sap  the  spirit  of  liberty  by  the 
charm  of  Roman  caresses,  must  now  be  regarded  as  a  failure ; 

'  Tadtas  related  it  in  his  Aimala ;  and  it  must  have  found  a  plaoe  in  one 
of  the  lost  portions  of  that  woriw,  probably  in  the  great  lacona  in  the  fifUi  book / 
which  refers  to  the  date  n.a  784.:  "Educatns  RaTennsB  paer  quo  mox  luii 
brio  conflictatus  sit  in  tempore  memorabo."    Arm,  I  68. 
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msalt  and  injury  had  exasperated  the  German  chiefs  beyond- 
hope  of  reconciliation ;  arms  alone  conld  decide  whether  the 
empire  should  be  extended  to  the'Elbe,  or  restrained  hence- 
forth within  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine.  This  was  the  result 
to  which  the  young  OsBsar's  impetuosity  had  brought  affairs 
on  the  frontier:  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  same 
ardent  spirit  could  effect  the  conquest  of  the  people  whom  it 
had  BO  thoroughly  alienated.  Towards  the  summer  his  plans 
were  matured  for  a  simultaneous  attack  in  three  directions 
on  the  Cherusci,  as  the  heads  of  a  general  confederacy. 
Ctecina  was  ordered  to  lead  his  force  through  the  country  of 
the  Bructeri  to  the  Ems ;  a  body  of  cavalry  was  dispatched 
by  a  more  northerly  route  along  the  borders  of  the  Frisii  to 
the  same  destination ;  while  Germanicus  himself  embarked 
with  four  legions,  to  coast  the  shores  of  the  continent,  and 
enter  the  river  at  its  mouth.  The  three  corps  effected  their 
junction  with  that  precision  to  which  the  Romans  had  now 
attained  by  repeated  experiments,  having  swept  away  all 
resistance  throughout  the  region  between  the  Lippe  and  the 
ocean,  which  their  eagles  had  before  scarcely  penetrated. 
Csecina  had  overthrown  the  Bructeri  in  an  engagement  of 
some  magnitude,  and  had  recovered  the  eagle  of  the  Ninc- 
teenCh  legion.  The  division  of  Germanicus  ascended  the 
waters  of  the  Ems,  or  skirted  its  banks,  till  it  reached  the 
forest  of  Teutoburg,  where  it  explored  the  vestiges  of  the 
great  disaster  after  the  lapse  of  six  years,  and  traced  with 
mournful  interest  the  remains  of  the  camps  of  Varus,  which 
showed  by  their  diminished  size  and  unfinished  defences  the 
failing  strength  and  decreasing  numbers  of  the  flying  force 
at  each  successive  nightfeU.  The  soldiers  collected  the 
bones  of  their  slaughtered  countrymen,  still  ly- 
ing, some  in  heaps  together,  others  scattered  at  oupBpawtothe 
unequal  distances,  and  paid  them  funeral  rites,  rianghtered 
erecting  over  the  remains  a  monumental  barrow 
o€  which  tke  OaB8a^  himself  placed  the  first  sod.^    Advanc* 

'  Tac.  Ann,  L  61,  62.:  **Capido  Ooesarcm  inyadit  solyendi  suprema  militk 
bos  dodque  ....  primam  exstraendo  tumulo  cespitem  Csesar  posoit.^' 
VOL.  T. — 8 
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ing  further,  their  excited  feelings  were  relieved  by  an  oppor- 
tunity for  action*  Arminios  had  availed  himself  of  the  re* 
cesses  of  his  forests  to  conceal  a  portion  of  his  forces,  and 
the  Romans  were  too  eager  for  the  onset  to  take  due  precau- 
tions against  surprise  The  presence  of  mind  of  Germanicus 
saved  them  from  a  severe  disaster ;  but  though  the  victory 
remained  at  last  undecided,  it  became  prudent  to  withdraw 
from  the  field,  and  retire  to  the  stations  already  fortified  on 
the  Ems.  From  hence,  on  the  approach  of  the  winter  season, 
they  were  led  back  to  the  frontier  by  the  same  routes  by 
which  they  had  advanced.  Cascina  making  his  way  through 
woods  and  marshes  to  the  head  of  the  causeway  of  Domi- 
tius,  was  attacked  by  Arminius,  and  reduced  to  perilous 
straits.  Enclosed  within  his  lines  by  overpowering  numbers, 
he  owed  his  deliverance  to  the  rashness  of  the  Germans,  who 
once  repulsed  were  easily  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  dexter- 
ous manoeuvre.  A  great  slaughter  ensued  among  them, 
from  which  Arminius  made  his  escape  with  some  loss  of 
honour.  The  Romans  thus  relieved  continued  their  home- 
ward march,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Vetera,  where  the  ru- 
mour of  their  surprise  and  destruction  had  already  preceded 
them.  The  residents  of  the  left  bank,  in  their  alarm,  would 
have  broken  their  conmiunications,  and  abandoned  the  fugi- 
tives to  their  fate,  had  not  Agrippina  shown  herself  worthy 
of  her  husband's  and  her  father's  courage.  Placing  herself' 
at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  from  which  she  refused  to  move, 
she  awaited  the  return  of  the  remnant  of  the  rout ;  and  as 
the  long  train  of  four  unbroken  legions  defiled,  with  ensigns 
displayed,  before  her,  she  addressed  them  with  the  warmest 
acknowledgment  of  their  deserts,  her  heart  swelling  with 
wifelike  pride  and  emotion.* 

The  return  of  Germanicus  himself  was  subjected  to  perils 
of  another  kind,  and  clouded  with  seiious  disasters.  He  had 
descended  the  Ems  on  board  his  vessels ;  but  when  he  put 

'  Ttc  Ann,  I  69.  The  writer  obtained  this  anecdote  from  the  dder  Pliny, 
irho  wrote  an  account  of  the  German  campaigns.  Vetera  Gastra  is  the  mod 
em  Xanten,  nearij  opposite  to  WeseL    Mannert  Gtoffr  iil  431. 
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out  to  sea,  among  tlie  shallows  of  the  Fiisian 
coasty  he  found  it  necessary  to  lighten  them.    For  numicas  ai^  hii 
this  purpose  he  disembarked  two  legions,  charg-  ^  "*" 

ing  them  to  oondnct  their  march  homeward  within  sight  of 
the  ocean.  Obeying  these  directions,  however,  too  closely, 
a  great  number  of  the  men  were  lost  in  the  equinoctial  tides, 
which  OTerflowed  the  level  shores,  and  swept  away  a  large 
portion  of  their  stores  and  ba^age.^  The  main  strength  of 
the  legions  was  at  last  collected  once  more  in  winter  qaar^ 
ters ;  but  to  recruit  them  to  Uieir  proper  footing,  and  supply 
their  &11  complement  of  horses  and  equipments,  it  ^as  ne- 
cessary to  put  under  requisition,  not  the  Rhenish  j»:ovinces 
only^but  the  whole  extent  of  Gkiul,  and  even  Spain  and  Italy. 
The  collection  of  means  of  transport  for  such  forces  as  the 
Roman  generals  moved  year  by  year  in  these  regions,  over 
wide  tracts  of  uncultivated  heath  or  woodland,  from  which 
every  vehicle  and  beast  of  burden  was  swept  by  the  retreat- 
ing natives,  must  have  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of 
all  the  provinces  of  the  West  The  more  we  study  the  his- 
tory of  these  expensive  though  fruitless  campaigns,  the  more 
shall  we  admire  the  powers  of  the  Roman  government,  the 
effective  organization  of  every  branch  of  its  service,  and  the 
well-trained  energies  of  all  its  officers,  from  the  imperator  to 
the  centurion  and  primipile.* 

It  appears  from  this  narrative  that  the  success  of  6er- 
manicus  to,  these  forays  had  been  dubious  at  best.    He  had 
left  no  more  solid  monument  of  his  prowess  than 
the  barrow  erected  over  the  Yarian  remains ;  and  man  at  the 
this  the  natives  indignantly  levelled  as  soon  as  or  these  oun- 
his  back  was  turned.     No  fortress  had  been 
established  to  check  the  enemy's  return  into  the  tracts  from 
which  he  had  been  for  a  moment  dislodged ;  no  roads  had 
been  formed  to  assist  the  advance  of  a  ftiture  expedition ; 
the  savage  mode  of  warfare  which  the  invader  had  as  usual 

'  IVus.  Ann,  I  YO. 

'  Tftc;  Ann,  71.:  **Ad  supplenda  exeroitas  damna  cerUyere  Gallie,  Hit- 
panisei  Italia ;  qaod  caiqae  promptum,  anna,  equos,  annim,  offeronteBi'* 
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permitted  himself  in  ravaging  the  country  with  fire  and 
Bword,  had  made  it  not  less  untenahle  by  Roman  settlers 
than  by  its  native  possessors.  Tiberius  was  far  from  satisfied 
with  these  results ;  and  while  he  suffered  the  citizens  to  re- 
gard the  surrender  of  Segestes  and  the  capture  of  Thusnelda, 
the  sole  trophies  of  the  campaign^  as  substantial  tokens  of 
Buccess,  for  which  not  Grermanicus  only,  but  his  lieutenants 
also,  might  deserve  the  triumphal  insignia,  he  was  at  heart 
deeply  vexed  with  the  real  failure  of  the  yearns  exertions. 
His  ill-humour  vented  itself  in  murmurs  against  his  nephew's 
conduct,  who  had  damped,  he  said,  the  courage  of  the  le- 
gionaries by  showing  them  the  bloody  traces  of  a  Roman 
defeat ;  he  even  pretended  that,  in  performing  funeral  rites, 
Germanicus  had  profaned  the  sanctity  of  his  Augural  office. 
He  cavilled  at  the  spirited  movement  of  Agrippina,  in  which, 
he  insinuated,  she  had  overstepped  the  duties  of  her  sex,  to 
ingratiate  herself  with  his  legions.  What  would  be  left,  he 
asked,  for  the  imperators  themselves  to  do,  if  their  wives 
could  venture  to  pass  along  the  lines  of  the  maniples,  to  ap- 
proach the  standards,  and  offer  with  their  own  hands  lar- 
gesses to  the  soldiers.  He  complained  that  the  mutinous 
spirit  of  the  army  had  been  conjured  by  the  intrigues  of  a 
woman,  when  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the  commonweal  tli 
liad  failed  to  coerce  it.* 

The  assumption  of  so  ungracious  an  attitude  towards  the 

defenders  of  the  national  interests,  in  the  midst  of  foreign 

foes  and  domestic  sedition,  was  at  best  impolitic ; 

TheHoimms  ,      ^-^  i    -.  •  »  I 

ofi-cndcd  at  this  the  Romaus  regarded  it,  moreover,  as  unjust  and 
base,  and  unworthy  of  the  descendant  of  their 
magnanimous  Cassars.  They  ascribed  it,  however,  less  to 
the  jealous  temper  of  their  ruler  himself,  than  to  the  sinister 
influence  of  a  lowborn  favourite,  impatient  of  a  rival's  suc- 
cesses, who  now  prompted  his  master's  apprehensions,  and 
suggested  the  recall  of  Germanicus  that  he  might  no  longer 
spend  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  empire  in  schemes  for 

*  Tac  Ann.  I  69.     "  Compressam  a  mulierc  scditioncm,  cui  nomcn  Prinoi 
dIs  obsistore  non  quirerit." 
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bis  own  adyanoemcnt,  firom  which  the  nation  denred  no 
benefit.'  This  fatal  adviser  will  be  brought  more  formally 
on  ihe  stage  at  a  later  period :  it  is  enough  to  say  of  hirn 
now  that  Tiberius  listened  with  complacency  to  his  question- 
able counseL  But  the  hesitation  now  becoming  habitual 
with  him  in  all  public  a&irs  still  prevented  him  £rom  acting 
upon  it ;  while  the  young  Ocesar,  burning  lor  martial  &me, 
and  equally  unconscious,  perht^pSy  both  of  the  suspicions 
raised  against  him,  and  of  the  failure  of  his  recent  enter* 
prise,  was  redoubling  his  pr^arations  for  another  campaign, 
and  dreaming  of  more  conclusive  suceesseg.' 

The  fiulure  of  the  last  expedition  was  ascribed  at  the 
Roman  quarters  to  no  defect  in  the  valour  of  the  soldiers,  or 
the  skill  of  their  chiefe,  but  simply  to  the  natu-  Third  cam- 
ral  diflicukies  of  the  route  they  had  chosen,  gJljcSi.^'^' 
which  layfhrther  to  the  north,  and  was  more       A.».ia 
embarrassed  by  swamps,  forests,  and  broad  riv-      ^  ^'  ^^• 
crs,  tiian  the  regions  with  which  the  invliders  acquainted 
themselves  in  their  earlier  operations.    It  may  be  supposed,  . 
moreover,  that  the  inhospitable  wilderness  was  exhausted  of 
its  scanty  resources.    Accordingly,  Germanicus  prepared  a 
naval  armunent  on  a  larger  scale  than  before,  which  he  col- 
lected  in  the  islimd  of  tixe  Rhino  and  Wahal,  and  directed 
through  the  channel  of  the  lake  Flevus  to  the  ocean.*    Be- 
fore embarking,  however,  he  sent  his  legate  0.  Silius,  to 
make  a  demonstration  against  the  Ghatti  in  the  south,  and 
led  himself  a  force  of  six  legions  along  the  valley  of  the 
Lippe,  to  secure  the  roads  and  strongholds,  and  provide  for 
the  ddence  and  supply  of  his  armies  on  their  return.^    Tliis 
done  he  transported  the  main  strength  of  his  armaments  in 
a  thousand  vessels,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  thus  saving 
them  a  great  amount  of  lime  and  &tigue.     Leaving  his 

'  Tac  1.  c :  "  Accendebat  hoec  onerabatque  Sejanua." 

•  Tac  Ann,  il  6. 

'  He  descended  into  this  lake  by  the  Fossa  Diusiana,  the  channel  which 
Drnsos  cat,  as  before  mentioned,  from  the  Rhme  to  the  Yssel. 

*  Tac  Afin,  il  6. 
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ships  at  their  anchorage  under  Bofficieut  protection,  he  then 
directed  his  march  towards  the  south-east,  so  as  to  strike  the 
He  oonfronti  ^T^k  of  the  Wcser  at  a  spot  where  the  Germacns 
toAjSrS^e  ^^  assembled  a  large  force.  In  the  ranks  of  the 
Weeer.  invading  army  there  was  a  brother  of  Arminius 

entrusted  with  a  command,  whose  fidelity  to  the  Romans 
was  attested  by  the  loss  of  an  eye  in  their  service,  and  by 
the  surname  of  Flavius,  which  he  had  adopted  as  the  client 
of  a  Roman  officer.  Arminius,  we  are  told,  demanded  a 
parley  with  the  renegade  across  the  stream  which  divided 
the  hostile  arrays ;  and  when,  according  to  the  agreement, 
they  were  left  to  converse  alone,  b^an  by  inquiring  the  oc- 
casion of  his  wound.  Flavins  specified  the  place  and  the 
engagement.  And  tohat,  demanded  the  other,  w<u  your  re- 
ward?  Increase  of  pay ^  a  gold  chain  and  chaplety  with 
other  military  distinctions^  was  the  reply.  And  when  the 
Germain  freeman  retorted  with  a  sneer  on  these  vHe  badges 
of  servitude^  the  Romsmi^ed  Flavins  continued  unabashed  to 
.urge  on  him  the  obvious  inducements  to  submissibn,  duch  as 
the  magnitude  of  the  Roman  power,  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor,  the  kindness  with  which  his  wife  and  child  had 
been  treated,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sure  penalty  of  re- 
sistance. Arminius  replied  by  appealing  with  fervour  to  the 
love  of  their  country,  the  memory  of  their  Others,  and  the 
venerable  names  of  their  ancestral  divinities :  he  contrasted 
with  pride  his  own  position,  as  the  chief  of  his  own  people, 
with  the  subaltern  rank  of  his  recreant  brother.  From  argu- 
ment the  debate  was  presently  swayed  to  rebukes  and  mu- 
tud  invectives,  tmtil,  exasperated  as  they  were,  they  would 
have  plunged  into  the  stream  and  decided  their  controversy 
in  its  waves  had  not  the  comrades  of  Flavins  interfered  and 
carried  him  away,  leaving  Arminius  vainly  defying  with  up- 
lifted voice  and  hands  the  adversaries  whom  he  could  not 
reach.* 

The  next  morning  the  Romans  effected  the  passage  cf  the 

*  Tac.  Ann,  \l  9, 10. 
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Weser  in  the  &ce  of  the  enemy,  not  unwilUng  perhaps  to 
give  way,  and  draw  them  ihrther  into  the  heart  oornMmiciMex- 
of  a  thick  jungle  with  a  broad  river  in  the  rear.  JJj'S  wSS?' 
In  the  depths  of  a  sacred  forest  thcJ  Oermans  had  ^^ 
collected  the  forces  of  many  nations,  and  were  preparing  to 
assail  the  invaders^  camp  by  night.  The  imagination  of  onr 
eloqnent  historian  Tacitus  kindles  ydth  the  approaching  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  great  epic  of  the  German  wars,  and  from 
the  Homeric  dialogue  of  his  Flavins  and  Arminius,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  charm  us  with  the  night  adventure  of  his  hero  Ger- 
manicns.  Not  trusting  entirdy  to  the  reports  of  his  brave 
but  sanguine  officers, — and  the  spirit  of  flattery,  he  thought, 
might  sway  the  representations  of  his  personal  attendants, — 
the  imperator  resolved  to  explore,  disguised,  and  at  night, 
the  real  temper  of  the  soldiers,  and  ascertain  how  far  he 
might  rely  on  the  courage  which  had  never  yet  been  &irly 
confronted  with  the  victors  of  the  Teutoburg.  Wrapt  in  his 
Gaulish  bearskin,  and  attended  by  a  single  companion,  he 
traversed  the  lanes  of  the  camp  and  leant  over  the  tent- 
ropes.  The  soldiers  he  found  everywhere  vying  with  one 
another  in  the  praise*  of  their  young  general :  one  boasted  of 
his  nobl€i  descent,  another  of  his  manly  beauty;  his  patience, 
his  kindness,  his  serene  temper  were  in  the  mouths  of  alL 
To-morrow,  they  said,  in  the  ranks,  they  would  prove  their 
gratitude  and  affection :  they  would  sacrifice  to  vengeance 
and  glory  the  fidthless  foe  who  had  violated  the  peace  of 
Rome.  At  this  moment  an  emissary  of  Arminius  riding  to 
the  foot  of  the  rampart,  proclaimed  aloud  in  the  Latin  tongue 
his  leader's  promise  of  wives,  lands,  and  a  daily  largess  to  all 
who  would  abandon  the  Roman  service  and  take  refuge  in 
the  ranks  of  freedom.  The  offer  was  received  with  shouts 
of  indignant  scorn.  Xet  but  the  day  breaky  exclaimed  the 
legionaries,  let  btU  battle  be  joined,  and  toe  toill  seize  each  for 
himself  on  wives  and  lands  and  plunder.  Germanicus  with- 
drew well  pleased  with  the  result  of  his  experiment,  which 
was  succeeded  by  a  dream  of  favourable  omen.  The  har- 
angue he  addressed  next  morning  to  his  men  contains  a  Aivid 
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descripiioD  of  the  disadvantage  tinder  which  the  barbarian 
laboured,  from  the  size  and  weight  of  his  weapons,  his  want 
of  defensive  armour,  his  slow  and  unwieldy  motions,  his 
ignorance  of  discipline,  and  impatience  both  of  toil  and  pain. 
Everything  that  made  him  most  terrible  at  first  sight  was 
found,  when  examined,  an  encumbrance  and  a  defect.  En« 
couraged  and  confirmed  in  their  hopes  and  expectations,  the 
Romans  prepared  cheerfiiUy  for  the  combat.^  On  the  other 
hand.  Arminins  and  his  associates  were  not  less 

AnnlniaB  en-  .,  t^,  iii/*i* 

eonngos  the  prompt  and  eneriretic.  Each  at  the  head  of  his 
own  people  described  the  Koman  army  as  the 
mere  remnant  of  the  Yarian  legions,  the  swiftest  of  foot, 
who  had  saved  themselves  once  by  flight  from  German  ven- 
geance :  they  were  no  other  tban  the  recreants  of  the  Rhen- 
ish camps,  who  would  rather  rise  against  their  own  officers 
than  rally  in  the  &ce  of  the  enemy.  These,  they  said,  were 
the  slaves  who  had  been  reduced  by  stripes,  the  wretches 
who  had  skulked  from  pursuit  of  the  brave  Cherusci  to  the 
furthest  shores  of  the  ocean.  Nor  were  the  Germans  suffered 
to  forget  how  cruel  and  rapacious  these  ruffians  had  shown 
themselves  in  their  moments  of  success :  the  freedom  of  the 
patriot  warriors  was  the  last  possession  left  them ;  let  them 
now  defend  it  with  their  lives." 

The  position  of  the  Germans  occupied  the  declivity  of  the 

hills  which  bounded  the  valley  of  the  Weser,  extending  into 

the  broad  plain  at  their  foot  and  restinff  on  a 

Orcat  battle  ,.,  ,.,«  ,,  ^ 

and  victory  of  wood  m  the  rear,  which,  from  the  absence  of  un- 
dergrowth, presented  no  obstacle  to  a  retreat.* 
The  Romans,  however,  having  crossed  the  stream  at  various 
points,  contrived  by  skilful  movements  to  outflank  their 
opponents ;  and  while  the  cavalry  gained  the  wood  behind 

*  Taa  Ann,  il  12,  13.  *  Tac  Ann,  il  14. 

'  Tacitus  calls  the  spot  "  Campus  cul  Idistaviso  nomen."  There  m  no  due 
for  identifymg  it  See  the  article  on  the  word  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ocop' 
ra/>Ay/in  which  Grimm  is  said  to  have  shown  that  the  plain  was  probably 
called  IdisiaTiso,  that  is,  the  maldcn'i  mcadoxf}^  from  idisi,  a  maiden,  and  wie^c, 
a  meadow. 
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them,  the  main  strength  of  the  legions  engaged  their  attenr 
tioQ  in  the  plain.  The  front  line  of  the^  Germans,  drawn  np 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  was  driven  back  and  songht  refnge 
in  the  wood,  at  the  same  mom^iit  that  the  bodies  kept  in  re* 
senre  behind,  assailed  by  the  Roman  horse^  were  dislodged 
from  its  shelter,  and  driven  headlong  towards  the  plain. 
The  Chemsei,  the  bravest  and  steadiest  of  the  native  forces, 
had  occnpied  the  centre  of  the  declivic  j ;  bnt  ndither  their 
resohite  courage,  nor  the  skill  and  vigour  of  their  letider  Ar- 
minins,  availed  to  sustain  them  against  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  the  conflicting  tides  of  fiigitives  on  either  side. 
Thus  thrown  into  confusion,  the  rout  of  the  Germans  was 
rapid  and  complete.  Arminius  and  Inguiomerus  still  naain- 
tained  the  unequal  eontest  with  conspicuous  gallantry ;  but, 
hemmed  in  between  the  advancing  forces  of  the  Bomans, 
their  destruction  seemed  inevitable,  and  they  owed  their 
lives,  as  was  suspected,  to  the  treachery  of  some  German 
auxiliaries,  who  suffered  them  to  burst  through  their  ranks, 
disfigured  and  wounded.  Broken  in  front  and  rear,  the 
remnant  of  their  host  took  flight  at  every  point  where  they 
could  find  an  opening :  great  numbers  were  slain  in  attempt* 
ing  to  cross  the  river  before,  many  more  fell  in  the  wood  be- 
hind them,  where  they  climbed  the  trees  for  safety,  but  were 
transfixed  with  arrows,  or  crushed  by  the  felling  of  the  trees 
themselves :  over  an  area  of  ten  miles  in  width  the  ground 
was  thickly  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain;  and  if  the 
combat  itself  had  been  soon  decided,  the  pursuit  and  slaugh- 
ter o<mtinued  without  intermission  till  nightfidL  At  the 
close  of  the  day  the  victors  reared  a  great  mound  of  eaith, 
whidi  they  surmounted  with  the  arms  of  their  slaughtered 
enemies,  and  the  chains  found  ready  in  their  caimp  for  bind- 
ing their  captives.  On  the  summit  they  raised  a  stone  pil- 
lar inscribed  with  the  pames  of  the  conquered  tribes ;  and, 
finally,  the  army  saluted  the  absent  Tibmus  with  the  title 
of  Imperator,  ascribing  the  fortune  of  the  day,  with  redou- 
bled loyalty,  to.  his  sacred  anspices^^ 

»  Tac.  Ann,  ii.  16-lS. 
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Yet  no  sooner  had  they  completed  these  memorials  of 
their  triumph  than  the  worsted  foe  rallied,  it  seems,  for  an- 
Renewed  en-  Other  contost.  Doubtless  the  victory  had  been 
SSi*i^Mof  ^^  ^^^®  complete  than  the  flatterers  of  the  em- 
theBemana.  pj^^  q^  i}^q  panegyrist  of  Gcrmanicus  had  repre- 
sented it.  The  barbarians,  we  are  assured,  were  about  to 
fly  beyond  the  Elbe,  and  relinquish  their  territories  for  ever, 
when  the  report  of  the  erection  of  this  insulting  monument 
roused  them  fh)m  their  panic  and  despair.  Once  more  fling- 
ing aU  timid  counsels  to  the  winds,  they  seized  a  spot  sur- 
rounded by  woods  and  morasses,  and  defended  by  an  old  na- 
tive earthwork,  and  there  collecting  in  a  mass  formidable 
alike  from  its  numbers  and  resolution,  defied  the  advance  of 
the  conqueror.  Here  invasion  reached  its  limits.  Germani- 
cus  indeed  led  his  legions  steadily  to  the  foot  of  the  well- 
manned  lines.  He  made  skilful  dispositions  for  attacking 
them.  He  forced  the  mound,  entered  the  narrow  area  within 
which  the  Germans  were  thronged  densely  together,  with  a 
swamp  behind,  and  incapable  of  retreat.  The  struggle  was 
furious  and  bloody.  Everything  was  against  the  Germans ; 
the  closen^s  of  the  combat,  in  which  their  long  swords  and 
even  their  unwieldy  frames  were  a  disadvantage ;  the  recol- 
lection of  theii  late  defeat ;  and  the  consciousness  that  their 
last  stronghold  was  stormed  before  their  faces.  Even  Ar- 
minius  had  lost  his  gallant  spirit;  broken  by  repeated  de- 
feats or  the  wounds  he  had  sustained,  he  was  less  decided  in 
his  orders  and  less  conspicuous  in  the  medley.  Never,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  Germanious  more  strenuously  exert  himself. 
He  strove  to  carry  with  hw  own  hand  the  victory  his  dispo- 
sitions had  brought  within  his  grasp.  Throwing  his  helmet 
from  his  head,  that  no  Roman  might  fail  to  recognise  him,  he 
adjured  his  soldiers,  in  the  midst  of  their  ranks,  to  todouble 
blow  on  blow,  and  give  no  quarter :  this,  he  cried,  was  no 
day  for  making  captives,  but  for  utterly  destwying  the  Ger- 
man nation*  Multitudes  of  the  barbarians  were  slain,  while 
the  invaders  acknowledged  but  a  trifling  loss.  Nevertheless 
the  legions,  we  are  told,  were  recalled  from  the  scene  of 
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elanghter  to  their  camp  for  the  night,  while  we  hear  nothing 
of  the  rout  cr  retreat  of  the  enemy.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
engagement  of  the  cavalry  in  another  quarter  was  indecisive. 
Kg  song  of  triumph  arose  on  the  dispersion  of  the  great  Ger- 
man confederacy,  at  the  abandonment  of  their  country,  or 
their  flight  behind  the  Elbe ;  there  is  no  word  of  their  suing 
for  peace  or  pardon.  If  Germanicus  erected  yet  another 
trophy,  and  emblazoned  it  with  a  flaunting  inscription,  pro- 
claiming that  he  had  subdued  all  the  nations  between  the 
Rhine  and  Elbe,  the  narrator  of  his  exploits  himself  confesses 
that  the  boast  was  vain  and  presumptuous.  Of  all  the  native 
tribes  the  Angrivarii  alone  offered  to  capitulate;  but  their 
humble  submission  appeased,  it  is  said,  the  vengeance  of  the 
conqueror,  and  he  consented  to  accept  it  as  a  national  ac- 
knowledgment of  defeat.* 

Nor  was  it  from  any  anxiety  about  his  own  return  that 
Germanicus  acquiesced  so  easily  in  this  pretended  pacifica- 
tion. The  second  month  of  summer  saw  his 
legions  Withdraw  from  their  advanced  posts  m  mwiicas  agtin 
the  Cheruscian  territory,  and  retire,  some  by  land,  ^ 
but  a  large  force  on  board  the  numerous  flotilla  which  had 
wafted  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems."  The  vessels  were 
assailed  by  severe  gales,  and  once  more  suffered  terribly  from 
the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves,  though  the  fears  of  the 
timid  mariners  may  have  magnified  the  loss  and  danger. 
These  disasters,  however,  sufficed  to  raise  the  Germans  again 
in  arms,  so  little  had  they  been  dispirited  by  the  dubious 
success  of  the  recent  invasion.  Germanicus,  always  prompt 
and  active,  however  questionable  we  may  think  his  skill  in 
conducting,  or  forethought  in  planning,  his  expeditions,  col- 
lected his  troops  without  delay,  and  by  a  rapid  incursion  into 
the  lands  of  the  Marsi  and  Chatti,  checked  at  least  the 
contagion  of  their  revolt.    The  recovery  of  the  last  of  the 

■  Tic  Amu  il  19-22. 

*  Tac.  Afm,  il  23.:  '^Adolta  jam  ft^tate:"^  thus  explained  by  gerritiB  00 
Fiig.  BcL  X.  H.;  <?<wy.  i.  48. 
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ReeoTeryoflhe 


Varian  eagles  shed  a  final  gleam  of  glory  over 

hBiioiie^'ir  the  entertrises  of  Rome  in  this  quarter.  Onco 
more  the  legions  were  led  hack  to  their  winter 
stations.  The  young  Csesar  was  assured  that  the  enemy  had 
nerer  felt  sudi  consternation  and  despair,  as  when  they  found 
him  prepared  t6  take  the  field  at  the  moment  when  his  fleet 
was  lying  wrecked  on  their  shores.  Never  were  they  so  much 
disposed  to  entertain  counsels  of  submission,  as  during  the 
winter  that  followed.  One  more  campaign,  he  was  convinced, 
would  complete  the  conquest  of  the  North.  But  while  med- 
itating on  his  future  triumphs,  he  was  admonished  by  many 
letters  firom  Tiberius,  that  it  was  time  to  abandon  projects 
which  had  reaped  in  fistct  nothing  but  recurrmg  disappoint^ 
ments.  It  was  time,  the  emperor  suggested,  to  change  the 
policy  which  had  hitherto  reigned  in  the  Roman  quarters, 
and  relinquishing  the  employment  of  military  force,  which 
had  been  attended  with  grave  losses  both  by  sea  and  land, 
trust  to  the  surer  and  safer  method  of  engaging  the  enemy 
in  domestic  dissensions.  Closely  as  the  German  confederates 
had  been  bound  together  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  ag- 
gression, seeds  of  disunion  were  still  rife  among  them,  and 
the  policy  of  intrigue,  ever  patient  and  watchful,  could  hardly 
&il  in  the  end  to  undermine  the  nationality  of  the  barbarians. 
If  further  laurels,  he  added,  were  yet  to  be  g&ined  by  arms, 
it  was  fair  to  leave  the  harvest  to  be  gleaned  by  the  strip- 
ling Drusus,  for  whose  maiden  sword  no  other  foe  but  the 
Germans  was  left.* 

'  Tac.  Ann.  ii*  26.  Suetonius  (7^.'  52.)  adds  that  Tiberius  was  generally 
reputed  to  have  disparaged  the  fflorious  successes  of  Germanicus,  as  prejudicial 
to  the  public  interesta.  It  is  yexatioua,  howcYcr,  to  obserre  how  little  reliance 
we  can  place  on  the  panegyric  of  Tadtos.  Hia  stoiy  of  the  last  campaign 
bears  strong  foaturea  of  romance.  Tbe  interview  of  the  German  brothers  ia 
an  heroic  ^isode.  It  is  not  nsnal  with  ordinary  mortals  to  oonyerse  across  a 
stream  an  hundred  yards  in  width.  The  night  watch  of  Germanicos,  though 
not  in  itself  improbable,  is  suspiciously  in  unison  with  the  epic  colour  of  the 
general  narrative;  and  the  splendid  Tictories  ascribed  to  hfan  are  evidently  be* 
lied  by  the  results.  The  account  of  fhe  sUpwreck  of  the  flotilla  is  a  dang  of 
turgid  extraTogances,  amplified  perhaps  from  the  statement  wUch  Ilhiy  may 
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The  reasoning  of  Tfiberios  was  specious,  and  the  course 
he  suggested  required  only  vigilance  and  perseverance  to  be 
ftilly  successfuL  But  in  laying  down  a  line  of  The  frontiers 
tra^tional  policy,  which  might  demand  the  care  SjJSiybSSdld 
of  many  years,  and  of  more  than  one  or  two  gener-  ^^  **^  ^^^^ 
ations  to  eflffect  it,  he  could  pledge  neither  himself  nor  his 
fuecessors  to  persist  in  it.  In  fact,  the  central  government 
ceased  from  this  time  to  taJce  any  warm  interest  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Germans;  and  the  dissensions  of  their  states 
and  princes,  which  peace  was  not  slow  in  developing,  at- 
tracted no  Roman  emissaries  to  the  barbarian  camps,  and 
rarely  led  the  legions  beyond  the  frontier,  which  was  now 
allowed  to  recede  finally  to  the  Rhine.*  The  conquests  in- 
deed of  Germanicus  had  been  wholly  visionary:  the  language 
of  Tacitus  is  equally  extravagant  both  in  vaunting  his  tri- 
umphs,  and  in  blazoning  his  disasters ;  and  the  almost  total 
silence  of  Dion,  a  fer  more  sober  authority,  on  the  exploits 
of  the  popular  hero,  stamps  his  campaigns  with  merited  in- 
significance. Nevertheless  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  discipline  of  the  legions,  and  the  conduct  of  their 
officers,  even  without  the  genius  of  a  Sulla  or  a  Cffisar  at  their 
bead,  must  gradually  have  broken  the  resistance  of  the  north- 
em  freemen,  and  that  little  more  of  toil  and  patience  was 
wanting  to  make  the  Elbe  the  permanent  frontier  of  their 
conquests.  This  accession  of  temtory  would  have  materially 
abridged  the  long  line  of  the  national  defences,  and  the  gar- 
risons of  the  Elbe  and  Danube  might  have  afforded  each 
other  mutual  support  in  the  peril  of  a  barbarian  invasion.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  result  of  one  or  two  more  cam- 
paigns at  this  critical  moment  might  have  delayed  for  a 
hundred  years  the  eventual  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  failure  of  such  a  result 
is  to  be  regretted ;  nor  can  we  venture  to  lament,  for  the 

btve  foanded,  with  littlo  discrimination,  upon  the  fears  and  fancies  of  the  sniv 
fifore. 

*  We  ihall  tmoe  at  a  later  period  some  further  advances  of  the  empire  be- 
tween the  upper  Rhine  and  Danube. 
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Bake  of  the  Germans  themselves^  that  they  were  not  at  this 
period  reduced  to  subjection  to  a  power  of  higher  and  finer 
organization  than  their  own.  But  while  the  gallantry  with 
which  the  Germans  defended  their  savage  homes  must  always 
excite  our  admiration,  while  we  applaud  their  courage  and 
self-devotion,  and  thrill  at  the  echoes  of  their  shouts  of  defi- 
ance and  songs  of  triumph,  it  will  be  well  to  guard  against 
an  unreflecting  sympathy  with  that  misnamed  liberty  for 
which  they  so  bravely  contended.  The  liberty  of  the  Ger- 
mans was  at  best  only  the  licence  of  a  few  chie&  and  warriors, 
backed  by  a  dark  and  a  bloody  superstition,  in  which  the 
mass  of  the  people,  the  bravest  and  least  corrupted  part  of 
the  nation,  had  no  genuine  share.^  Notwithstanding  the 
false  colours  he  has  aimed  at  throwing  over  it,  the  picture  of 
Teutonic  freedom  which  Tacitus  gives  us  is  gloomy  and  re- 
volting, with  its  solitary  caves  or  wigwams  in  the  forest,  its 
sexes  undistinguished  in  dress,  its  women,  cared  for  indeed, 
but  not  for  their  charms  or  virtues,  but  as  beasts  of  burden 
and  implements  of  labour.  That  it  was  powerless  to  eflfect 
any  progress,  or  to  rise  of  itself  to  a  higher  sphere  of  civili- 
zation, appears  from  the  continued  barbarism  of  the  four 
succeeding  centuries,  during  which  it  roamed  its  forests  un- 
assailed  by  Rome,  and  constrained  by  no  foreign  pressure. 
The  instincts  of  Order  and  Devotion,  which  distinguished 
the  northern  conquerors  of  Europe,  lay  undeveloped  in  the 
germ,  till,  in  the  course  of  Providence,  they  met  the  forms 
of  Law  and  of  Religion  which  they  were  destined  so  happily 
to  impregnate.    As  with  their  own  lusty  youths,  to  whom 

'  Tadtos,  in  his  canons  but  fimdful  picture  of  Teatonio  life  and  manners^ 
would  make  it  appear  that  the  whole  body  of  freemen  were  equal  and  inde- 
pendent.; but  this  is  contrary  to  all  experience,  and  is  opposed  to  the  usage  of 
dient  or  retainerdiip,  which  seems  to  have  been  common  in  Germany  as  wdl 
as  in  GauL  The  slayes  of  the  Germans,  as  our  author  himself  remarks  (6^ 
fnan.  26.),  were  not  domestic,  like  the  Roman,  but  attached  to  the  soil ;  they 
were  in  fact  not  slaves,  but  serfs,  and  as  such  we  may  be  assuretl  that  thoy 
bore  arms  in  thdr  lords'  following.  The  Gennan  polity  was  probably  no  other 
than  clanship,  under  which  a  system  of  the  grossest  tyranny  is  upheld  by  a 
perverted  sentiment  of  houoor. 
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the  commerce  of  the  sexes  was  forbidden  till  they  had  reached 
the  iidiiess  of  manly  vigonr,  the  long  celibate  of  German 
intelligence  may  seem  designed  by  a  superior  Wisdom  to 
crown  it  with  inexhanstible  fertility.* 

The  offer  of  the  consulship,  which  the  emperor  now  ten- 
dered to  his  nephew,  was  equivalent  to  a  command  to  abandon 
the  camp ;  and  Germanicns  was  compelled,  with   ^ 

^'^  \  .  V         .  ,     ,.        .  .        ^  J,  .  Germanlona  to 

Bore  reluctance,  to  relinquish  his  visions  of  im-  recalled  to 
mortal  glory  for  the  empty  pageant  of  municipal 
honours.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  see,  in  this  sudden 
abridgment  of  his  triumphs,  not  the  prudence  but  the  jealousy 
of  his  chief;  and  such  unquestionably  was  the  general  view 
of  the  army,  delighted  with  his  liberality  and  condescension, 
and  of  the  people,  not  unwilling  to  form,  the  most  un&vour- 
able  judgment  on  the  acts  of  a  ruler  so  destitute  of  the 
genial  graces  which  captivate  an  unreflecting  populace.  Yet 
it  cannot  in  fairness  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  the  emperor, 
if  he  desired  to  break  the  connexion  between  his  kinsman 
and  the  distant  legions  of  the  Bhine,  which  had  already  eX' 
pressed  their  readiness  to  carry  him  to  Rome  and  place  him 
on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  Germanicus,  with  the  gener- 
.  osity  and  perhaps  carelessness  which  belonged  to  his  charac- 
ter, had  given  some  ground  of  umbrage  by  offering  largesses 
to  the  soldiers  from  his  own  resources,  such  as,  under  a  mon- 
archical regime,  can  only  proceed  safely  from  the  monarch 
himself;  and  Tiberius  merely  followed  the  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessor in  allowing  no  more  than  two  or  three  successive 
campaigns  to  the  same  leader,  beneath  the  same  eagles,  and 
in  the  same  quarter  of  the  empire. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  769,  Germanicus  quitted  the 
scene  of  his  high-spirited  efforts,  being  summoned  to  cele- 
brate the  triumph  which  was  offered  him  in  lieu  ^Frhimpii  of 
of  victory.*    Of  this  flattering  distinction,  indeed,       ^j,^ 
the  emperor  took  to  himself  the  lion*s  share.       A.v',m. 

'  Tac  CUmum,  2a :  *'Sera  jarenmn  Veniu,  eoqne  loexluaiatft  pubert«8.'* 
*  1Vie.AiiiLu.41.:  ''B^himqae,  qaUoonfioereprohibltasefO^proocmfecto 
babc^Mttnr  " 
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Hie  triumphal  arch,  which  was  erected  on  the  slope  of  the 
Capitoline,  was  designated  by  the  name,  not  of  Germanicus, 
but  of  Tiberius.*  The  recovery  of  the  eagles  of  Varus,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  Germans,  were  together  blazoned  on 
the  medals  which  commemorated  the  solemnity.*  As  the 
victor  approached  the  city,  the  populace,  full  of  enthusiasm, 
poured  forth  from  the  gates  to  the  twentieth  milestone  to 
meet  him,  and  thd  ardour  of  the  pnetorians,  the  body-guiirds 
of  the  emperor  himself,  was  not  less  conspicuous  than  if  they 
had  served  under  his  colours  or  partaken  of  his  benefactions.' 
The  triumph  was  celebrated  on  the  26th  of  May ;  the  Che- 
rusci,  the  Ohatti,  the  Angrivarii,  and  generally  the  nations 
between  the  Rhine  and  Elbe,  were  specified  as  the  vanquished 
enemy.*  Captives  were  forthcoming,  of  noble  bbth  and  dis- 
tinction among  their  people,  to  adorn  the  ceremony ;  and  it 
was  without  remorse,  without  even  compassion,  that  the 
Romans  beheld  Thusnelda,  the  betrayed  wife  of  Arminius, 
led  before  them,  with  the  infant  child  whom  she  had  borne 
in  servitude  and  sorrow.*  The  spoils  of  war  were  also  ex- 
hibited, and  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  Germany,  together 
with  the  battles  themselves,  were  represented  in  pictures  or 
emblematically  designated.  But  the  citizens  gazed  at  none 
of  these  shows  so  intently  as  at  the  figure  of  the  young  ira- 
perator  himself,  conspicuous  for  the  manly  graces  of  his  per- 

*  Tac.  L  c :  "FIxic  anni  arcus  propter  ajdein  Saturai  ob  recopta  Bigna  cum 
Varo  amiflsa,  dnctn  OcFmamci,  auspidis  llberii  ....  dicator.*'  This  arch  of 
TiberioB,  as  it  ia  called,  but  I  know  not  on  what  precise  auliboTitj,  stood  on  the 
slope  of  the  dlTus  Capitolinos.  Dezobiy  8ai^>o0ef  that  it  waa  small  and  plain, 
from  its  haying  apparently  been  erected  and  dedicated  in  the  coarse  of  one 
year.  Another  arch  of  llberius  was  erected  by  the  emperor  Claudius  near  the 
theatre  of  Pompeius.    Suet  ClatuL  11. 

■  See  Eckhd,  Dodr.  Numm,  vi  209. :  "  Signis  receptis  dericds  Germanis." 
Tiberius  took  the  title  of  Qermanicus  (Dion,  IviL  8.),  but  declkied  that  of  Pater 
Patriae.    Tac.  Ann,  L  V2. 

»  Suet  CaUg.  4. 

*  Tba  Aim,  it  41. :  ^  0.  Geedlio^  L.  Pomponio,  cOss.,  Germanicus  Crosar, 
4.  D.  Til  Kal.  Jonias,  triumpharit  de  Ohemscia,  Obattisque,  et  AngiiTariis.** 

*  Strabo,  vil  p.  291. :  who  gives  the  child  the  name  of  Thumcllcua. 
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son,  and  surrounded  in  bis  chariot  hj  the  five  male  descend- 
ants of  his  fruitful  union  with  Agrippina.  Surely  there  was 
no  room,  behind  so  well-plenished  an  equipage,  for  the  slave 
who  attended  the  happiest  of  heroes  in  the  crisis  of  his  feli- 
city, and  whispered  in  his  ear  that  he  was  only  mortal  I  Yet 
the  spectators  at  least  required  no  such  grisly  memento.  In 
the  midst  of  their  brilliant  jubilee  they  were  smitten  with 
a  painful  misgiying :  they  remembered  how  their  affection 
for  the  &ther,  Drusus,  had  been  blighted  by  sudden  disap- 
pointment, how  Maroellus,  the  uncle,  had  been  snatched  away 
In  Ae  glow  ot  his  youthful  popularity :  brief  and  ilMcerred, 
they  murmured  to  themselves,  toere  the  loves  of  the  Roman 
peopfe-* 

'  Tae.  Ana,  IL  41. :  **  Breres  et  infatstoe  popidi  Roman!  ftmores.**  The 
Bat  of  esrfj  boeaTements  of  the  same  dafld  rs&^A  be  enlarged  with  the  namea 
of  CSains  and  Lneias  OoBear,  and  erea  of  Agrippft  PostomoB ;  biit  I  do  not  ven* 
tore  to  step  beyond  the  Bnea  traced  by  Tadtos,  and  attach  to  any  of  these  the 
same  pahifid  reminiscences  he  lias  spedfled  in  the  case  of  the  others. 

78  TOL.  T.-4 
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CHAPTEE  XLni. 

mssioii  or  oBRHAincos  lo  the  K4J3?,  and  or  dbubgs  to  ULnuom. — Mmna» 

MBMT  or  KABOBODUUS,  jLND  DKJkTH  Or  ABlIIinUS.— <2ERMANICTJB  JOUBBXH 
THBOVGH  QBSBGB  AlO)  ASIA  lONOB. — ^IMTRIGCIS  Or  FI80  AHD  FLANCIHA 
AOADIST  HDf. — ^HS  BITTLES  THI  ATTAIBS  Or  ABHEEOA,  AKD  YXSTES  BGTFT.-^ 
HIS  SICXMXSB  AMD  PKA1H  DIPUTKD  TO  RSO.— <mzr  OV  THI  illTlZlENS.>-^nSO 
AITEMFT8  TO  SKIZI  TO*  OOTXBHICEMT  OT  STBIA. — ^18  BAFVLED  AMD  SUIT  TO 
R01IE.--THE  FRIENDS  QW  OEBHAMIOUS  ACCUSE  HDf  BEFOBS  TBI  SEMATB.— 
mS  DEIENGE,  SUICIDE,  AMD  C0IIT>ElfWATION.--^lJIERlUS  FBEB  FBOM  SUSPIGIOM 
OF  THE  MURDSB  OF  OERMAMICUS. — ^IlIFOSTUBE  OF  CLEMENS. — ^INTRIGUES  OF 
LIBO  DRUSU8. — ^DETERIORATION  IN  THE  CONDUCT  OF  TIBERIUS. — INFLUENCE  OF 
UYIA  OYER  HDf)  AMD  OF  SEJAMUS.      (a.  D.  17-20.),  A.  U.  110-112. 

THE  cloud  wliich  lowered  on  the  countenance  of  the 
Roman  people  was  dispelled  by  an  act  of  opportune 
liberality,  Tiberius  now  stepped  forward  in  the 
mani^  to  the  name  of  his  adopted  son  to  bestow  on  the  citi- 
zens a  largess  of  three  hundred  sesterces  a-piece, 
and  they  hailed  with  acclamations  the  announcement  that 
the  senate,  at  his  desire,  had  chosen  their  &yourite  for 
the  consulship  of  the  ensuing  year.  It  was  considered  as  a 
special  mark  of  honour  that  the  emperor  deigned  to  accept 
the  same  office  in  conjunction  with  him.  But  ere  the  period 
for  his  assuming  it  had  arrived,  a  new  duty  had  been  found 
for  him  to  discharge.  The  affairs  of  the  East  required  to  be 
set  in  order.  The  demise  of  Archelaus,  the  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  who  had  lately  died  at  Rome  of  distress  and  appre- 
hension, under  a  charge  preferred  against  him  in  the  senate, 
had  offered  an  opportunity  for  annexing  that  country  to  the 
empire,  and  its  ample  revenues  had  enabled  Tiberius  to  re- 
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dace  by  one-half  the  tax  of  a  hundredth  on  sales.^  The  or- 
ganisation of  this  new  acquifiition  remained  to  be  completed. 
At  the  same  time  the  people  of  Commagene,  and  the  still 
antonomons  districts  of  Cilicia,  were  said  to  desire,  on  the 
recent  death  of  their  natiye  princes,  to  be  subjected  to  the 
direct  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  while  the  proyindals  of 
Jndea  and  Syria,  on  their  part,  were  exclaiming  against  the 
weight  of  the  imperial  burdens,  and  entreating  to  be  partially 
reHered  from  them.*  Nor  was  tihe  peace  which  had  reigned 
between  Rome  and  Parthia  since  the  interview  of  their  chie& 
on  the  Euphrates  secure  and  satis&ctory.  After  more  than 
one  court-reyolution,  Vonones,  a  son  of  the  great  Phraates, 
whj(»a  Augustus  had  retained  as  a  hostage,  perhaps  at  his 
&thei's  desire,  and  had  bred  in  Roman  manners,  had  been 
called  to  the  throne  by  the  yoice  of  his  countrymen,  and 
placed  th^e  with  the  consent  of  the  imperial  government. 
But  his  subjects  soon  manifested  disgust  at  the  foreign  habits 
of  their  new  ruler,  and  ventured  to  discard  him.  He  took 
refuge,  it  appears,  not  among  his  old  friends  the  Romans,  but 
in  the  kindred  land  of  Armenia,  which  iwt  only  offered  him 
an  asylum,  but,  in  the  actual  vacancy  of  its  own  throne,  ac- 
cepted him  precipitately  as  its  sovereign.  Hereupon  Arta- 
banns,  chief  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Media,  but 
hiniself  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Arsacidse,  whom  the  Parthians 
had  invited  to  rule  over  them,  required  the  Armenians  to  sur- 
render die  fiigitive :  but  Silantis,  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  was 
instructed  to  anticipate  this  result,  and  had  succeeded  in 
getting  possession  of  his  person  by  artifice,  to  be  kept  in 
custody  within  the  Roman  frontiers,  and  employed  on  some 
future  occasion.    The  Parthians  were  indignant  at  the  loss 

'  Tae.  AsfmL  U.  42. :  "Friid^as  ^as  lerari  posse  oentesimts  veotigal  pro- 
ftissod,  dnoeniesimam  in  postermn  f  totuit*'  But  Oappftdoda  was  prorerbially 
ft  poor  country:  "Uancipiis  looaples  eget  eons  d^padocom  rex:**  pet^ps 
•omo  treasures  were  found  aocnmnlated  in  the  rojal  strongholds. 

•  Tac;  1.  a :  "PtoTincfae  Syria  atque  Jndsea,  fesssB  oneribns,  deminntionem 
triboti  orabant'*  For  the  annexation  of  Jndea  on  the  banishment  of  Archo- 
IsoB,  flee  abo^e^  ohap.  aniiiftoavt. 
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of  their  yictim,  the  Axmemaiis  mortified  at  the  insult  to  the 
object  of  their  choice ;  but  Sikims  was  directed  to  amuse 
apd  negotiate  with  both  powers,  and  avoid  an  open  mptane  by 
all  the  arts  of  dipilomacy^^  Tiberius  might  hope  that  the 
mi^sipn  of  a  chief  of  higher  name  and  authority,  attended 
by  an  imposing  force,  and  surrounded  with  the  pomp  of  im- 
perial  dignity,  would  awe,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  murw 
murs  of  his  rivals  into  silence*  Resolved  not  himself  to 
abandon  the  helm  of  government,  and  deeming  his  own  son 
DruBus  too  inexperienced  for  the  arduous  office,  he  made 
choice  of  Germanicus  to  represent  the  majesty  of  the  OTipire 
in  the  East.  For  this  purpose  he  placed  him  in  the  same  po- 
sition as  Agrippa  had  held  under  Augustus,  and  required  the 
senate  to  confirm  by  a  decree  his  appointment  to  an  extraoi> 
dinary  command  over  the  i»rovinces  beyond  the  Hdlespont^ 
with  full  powers  for  making  war  or  peace,  for  annexing 
provinces,  enfranchising  cities,  and  modifying  their  burdens. 
Tiberius  would  allow  no  delay.  The  young  Caesar  was  di- 
rected to  cross  the  sea  the  same  autumn,  and  the  consulship, 
which  he  had  been  summoned  from  Germany  to  hold,  he  was 
permitted  to  retain  in  Asia.' 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  Drusus  was  sent  into  Uly- 
ricum,  with  directions  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Ger- 
^^      ^^^       mans  on  their  southern  firontier.*     Of  the  two 

Drains  at  tho  •  t^ 

Bam9  too  Bent  prmccs  Dmsus  was.  supposed  to  be  the  emperors 
favourite,  and  such,  as  his  own  child  in  blood  and 
the  child  of  his  cherished  Yipsania,  he  might  naturally  be. 
But  the  citizens  cast  themselves  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
showered  all  thek  affection  on  Germanicus,  whose  character 
was  made  to  shine  in  popular  narratives  in  contrast  with  that 
of  his  less  fortunate  cousin.  A  reason  for  this  preference 
they  discovered  in  the  &ct  of  his  higher  maternal  descent, 
for  Germanicus  was  the  son  of  an  Antonia ;  while  the  mother 
of  Drusus  was  a  Vipsania  onlyj  and  his  grandsire,  Pomponius 

*  For  the  aflbirs  of  Parthia  and  Annecda  in  detail,  see  Tao.  Arm,  il  1-4. 
»  Tac.  Afoi.  !l  48.  •  Tac.  Arm.  ii  44. 
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AtticQS,  the  fiiend  of  Cicero,  was  a  simple  knight.*  Bat  the 
coxunns,  or  brothers  as  ihej  were  legally  styled,  were  xincon- 
sdoTis  of  these  jealousies,  or  at  kast  nnilfie^^ed  by  them. 
Whalerer  dissimilarity  there  might  be  in  their  tempers,  they 
Hred  in  perfect  amity.  Hberius  was  anxious  that  Drusus 
Bfaonid  emxdate  the  elder  prince  in  the  career  of  public  toils 
and  honours.  He  was  glad  to  remore  him  from  the  dissipa- 
tions of  the  capital ;  he  was  desirous  also  of  completing  his 
military  training ;  it  was  surmised  by  some  that  he  felt  more 
secure  In  his  own  elevation  above  the  laws  when  each  of  his 
diildretx  stood  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  chief  armies  of  tbe 
F^ubHo.  But  the  state  of  aflEkirti  on  the  Danubian  frontier 
undoubtedly  required  the  presehce  of  a  commander  on  whose 
loyalty  and  zeal  the  emperor  could  fully  rely,  and  the  mis- 
sion both  of  Germanicus  and  Drusus  seems  to  have  been 
dictated  by  a  legitimate  policy. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  forces  from  the  boH  of 
Germany  had  restored  peace  to  its  northern  districts ;  but  no 
sooner  were  Arminius  and  his  Cheruscans  reliev-  war  between 
ed  from  their  annual  aggressions,  than  they  turn-  SlmSSd'the 
ed  tbeir  arms  on  their  own  brethren,  the  Suevi  in   ^*'^^« 

'  ,  ▲.  p.  17-19. 

the  south.  ITie  kingdom  of  Maroboduus,  which  a.  v.  my-m. 
he  professed  to  rule  afler  the  fashion  he  had  learnt  in  the 
city  of  the  universal  conquerors,  gave  umbrage  to  the  na- 
tional spirit  of  the  yet  untamed  barbarians.  Even  among 
his  own  subjects  there  were  many  who  viewed  his  innovations 
with  disgust.  On  the  first  onset  of  the  Cherusci,  the  Sem- 
nonefl  and  Langobardi,  who  were  numbered  among  the 
Suevic  tribes,  went  over  to  them ;  and  this  defection  was  but 
partially  balanced  by  the  caprice  of  Inguiomerus,  the  bravest 
of  the  northern  patriots,  who,  with  a  band  of  clients  and  re- 
tainers, attached  himself  to  the  service  of  Maroboduus.  Nor 
indeed  had  the  Cherusci  been  so  long  confi*onted  with  the 
Roman  legions  without  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  their 
tactics.  When  the  two  native  armies  met  in  the  field  they 
were  jRmnd  to  be  armed  and  marshalled  alike,  after  the  fash 

*  Tac.  Ann,  il  48. 
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ion  of  the  masters  of  the  art  of  war.  Each  of  the  rivals 
could  yaont  that  they  had  learnt  to  baffle  the  terrible  Romans 
with  their  own  weapons:  the  Cherosci  conld  point  to  the 
spoils  they  had  wrested  from  Yams ;  the  Marcomanni  boasted 
that  they  had  kept  Tiberias  himself  at  bay  and  sent  him  back 
nnlanreUed  across  the  Bannbe.  The  battle  which  now  en- 
sued between  them  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Maroboduus ; 
and  upon  this,  many  of  the  tribes  he  had  enlisted  under  hift 
standards  passed  over  to  the  other  side :  when  he  could  no 
longer  make  head  against  the  triumphant  Arminius,  he  pros- 
trated himself  before  the  emperor  and  implored  his  succour. 
Tiberius  replied  that  he  had  no  right  to  look  for  assistance 
froin  the  power  £rom  which  he  had  himself  withheld  aid  in 
its  contest  with  the  Cherusci:  nevertheless  the  Romans  w^e 
magnanimous  as  well  as  powerM,  and  would  not  refuse  to 
interfere  to  save  their  new  client  from  destruction.  It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  Drusus  was  dispatched  to  the 
Danube,  with  directions  ostensibly  to  negotiate  terms  for 
Maroboduus :  but  he  received,  it  would  seem,  more  private 
instructions,  to  raise  fresh  enemies  against  him,  and  secretly 
effect  his  ruin  from  another  quarter.'  Shielded  from  the  vio- 
lence of  Arminius,  the  king  of  the  Marcomanni  was  over- 
thrown by  the  intrigues  of  Catualda,  a  chief  of  the  Goth- 
ones,  who  had  suffered  some  injury  at  his  hands.  Driven 
across  the  Danube,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Tiberius,  in 
which  he  solicited  an  asylum  in  the  Roman  terri- 
BMkBBh^^  tories,  and  his  request  was  coldly  granted.  Re- 
nun  domin-  tained  in  honourable  confinement  at  Ravenna,  he 
'^^^  was  constantly  amused  with  the  hope  of  being 

rest/jred  to  power  by  the  Roman  armies :  but  the  expected 
moment  never  came,  and  after  lingering  in  suspense  and  dis- 
appointment through  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  he  died  at 
last  an  object  of  scarcely  merited  contempt  to  the  few  who 
yet  remembered  that  he  had  been  a  king  and  the  founder  oi 
a  kingdom.* 

The  success  of  the  artifices  of  Tiberius  against  Germai 

»  Tac.  Ann.  U.  44-46.  •  Tac  Ann.  H  68. 
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liberty  was  further  exemplified  in  the  eSer  he  is  said  to  }iay<'. 
received  at  this  period  from  a  chief  of  the  Chatti,  BMthor  Ar- 
te effect  the  removal  of  Armioiiis  privily.  The  '^'^.  ^^ 
barbanan  demanded  to  be  fomiidied  with  some  ^^•'ni. 
subtle  poison,  such  as  the  Romans  were  but  too  skilM  in  pre- 
paring. This  ne&rioas  proposal  was  recited  to  the  senators 
by  the  emperor's  command,  that  they  might  hear  his  gener^ 
oos  reply  to  it.  Hieir  fathers,  he  remioded  them,  had  foiv 
bidden  the  employment  of  poison  against  Pyrrhns,  for  the 
Romans  w^re  wont  to  avenge  themselves  on  their  enemies, 
not  by  secret  machinations,  but  op^y  and  with  arms.^  But 
the  empire,  in  &ct,  had  no  more  now  to  fear  from  the  infln- 
enoe  of  its  ancient  antagonist;  for  Arminios,  the  bulwark  of 
German  independence^  degenerated  in  the  hour  of  his  tri- 
umph fiom  the  virtues  of  a  patriot  chiei^  and  himself  affect- 
ed the  tyranny  over  his  countrymen  which  he  had  baffled  in 
Germanicus,  and  rebuked  in  Mux)boduus.  His  people  re- 
torted upon  him  the  l^sons  of  freedom  with  which  he  had 
inspired  them,  and  after  a  struggle  of  some  length  and  many 
vicissitudes,  he  was  slain  by  domestic  treachery.  The  liber- 
ator of  Germany  had  achieved  victory  over  the  Romans,  not 
in  their  youth  and  weakness,  like  Pontius  or  Porsena,  but  at 
the  period  of  their  highest  power  and  most  varied  resources. 
His  life  was  extended  through  thirty-seven  years  only,  dur- 
ing twelve  of  which  he  had  eiijoyed  the  chief  place  among 
his  countrymen :  his  name,  though  its  reputation  was  cloud- 
ed at  its  close,  continued  long  to  be  chanted  in  their  house- 
holds as  the  watchword  of  libeirty  and  glory :  but  to  the 
Greeks,  whose  view  was  limited  to  the  world  of  Hellas,  the 
fiime  of  the  German  hero  remained  unknown ;  and  e^en  the 
Romans  disregarded  it  in  comparison  with  more  ancient  ce- 
lebrities, till  Tacitus  rescued  it  from  obscurity,  and  poured 
on  it  the  full  flood  of  his  immoi^tal  ek>quence.* 

■  Tac  Ann,  iL  88.  See,  for  the  generositj  of  Fabriciua,  Plutarch  in  PyrrK 
12.;  Gic.  <20  Q^.  HL  22.;  YaL  Max.  yi  5. 1.  and  other  writers. 

*  Taa  Ann,  L  o.  If  tiie  twelve  years  of  his  anthority  are  counted  &om 
flia  defeat  of  Yarus  (762),  his  death  would  take  place  m  744.    Tacitus  does 
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The  operations  "which  ooeoired  at  the  same  period  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  empire  were  of  Httle  political  impor^ 

tanee.  While  the  Afiican  provinces  were  mtm- 
ftrinu  in  ^    bercd  among  the  most  opulent  of  the  ftoman  pos^ 

sessions,  they  were,  from  the  character  of  the 
country,  generally  exempt  irom  the  barbarian  warfiure  by 
which  so  many  oth^  districts  were  harassed  or  alarmed. 
The  skirts  of  the  long  chain  of  the  Atlas,  indeed,  always 
harboured  tribes  of  unsubdued  and  predatory  barbarians ; 
but  the  strength  of  the  African  hordes  was  so  feeble,  their 
means  and  resources  so  lindted,  that  their  warfere  was  rather 
that  of  a  banditti  than  of  hostile  natrons.  Only  when  mar- 
shalled by  a  chief  of  Roman  origin  or  training  could  they 
become  formidable  either  from  their  skill  in  war  or  their 
powers  of  combination.  Thus  in  the  wars  of  the  first  O^sar, 
a  knight  named  Sittius  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
disciplined  force,  with  whi6h  he  had  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
hold  the  balance  between  the  contending  Actions  of  tlome 
itsel£  We  now  read  of  the  exploits  of  a  native  warrior 
named  Tacfarinas,  who  turned  the  science  he  had  acquired  in 
the  Roman  camp,  as  a  captain  of  Numidian  auxiliaries,  into 
an  instrument  of  arrogance  and  insult  to  the  majesty  of  the 
empire.*  Having  deserted  the  Service  of  the  proconsul,  he 
had  gathered  round  him  the  bands  of  roving  robbers  who 
infested  the  mountains,  and  had  divided  them  into  troops 
and  compaides.  Accepted  as  their  chief  by  a  tribe  called  the 
Musulani,  he  had  associated  with  them  the  Moorish  warriors  on 
their  borders,  who  owned  the  eway  of  a  leader  named  Ma- 
zippa :  while  the  one  body,  armed  and  trained  after  the  man^ 
ner  of  the  legidns,  formed  the  main  strength  of  thes6  confed- 
erate forces,  the  other,  following  the  fashion  of  the  country, 
skirmished  actively  on  its  flunks,  and  carried  fire  and  sword 
within  sight  of  the  Roman  cantonments.  Disaffection  was 
spreading  among  the  subject  nations  of  the  province  itself^ 

not  mark  the  date  very  distinctlj.    Dion  only  once  mentions  the  name  of  A^ 
miniofl,  in  connexion  with  Yarns,  and  never  aUndes  to  hhn  again. 
'  Tao.  Ann,  ii.  62. 
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when  the  prooonsul  Farias  Cftmillag  advanced  with  the  ibrces 
nnder  his  comnuuid  to  repress  it  by  a  deoisxre  blow.  The 
d^Dooe  of  the  peaceftd  province  had  been  entrosted  to  a  sin- 
gle leg^um  with  its  aoxUiary  cohorts^  and  this  little  afmy  well 
hmdled  was  sofficient  to  overcome  all  resistance  in  t^e  field. 
Taefiirinas,  confident  in  the  tactics  he  had  learnt  from  his 
kte  mast^fi,  v^itored  to  give  battle,  and  suffered  a  speedy 
defeat.  Hie  proconsol  claimed  the  honoars  of  a  conqaeror; 
and  Tiberias,  it  was  somdsed,  was  the  more  willing  to  grant 
them  on  aocoont  of  the  obscnrity  of  his  name,  which,  high 
as  it  once  stood  in  the  fbsti  of  the  r^nblic,  had  been  iUas- 
trated  by  no  distinctions  since  the  almost  for^tten  days  of 
the  Oaolifih  invasion*^  Camillas  himself  had%ad  no  previ- 
ous experience  in  arms ;  nor  was  he  now  elated  with  success, 
or  tempted,  as  the  chastiser  of  a  horde  of  savages,  to  believe 
himself  a  mighty  geiraraL  He  was  not  indeed  aware  of  the 
fact,  soon  proved  by  the  event,  that  his  success  was  illusory 
and  indecisive. 

Germanioas,  afW  passing  but  a  few  months  in  Rome,  had 
departed  by  Ancona  and  the  Dalmatian  coast,  where  he  had 
had  an  interview  with  Drusus,  to  assume  his  «!riberiufl  m, 
ample  powers  in  the  East.     By  the  first  day  g?*^^^ 
of  the  new  year,  the  commencement  of  his  con- 
BoUiip,  he  had  arrived  at  Nic<^lis,  the  dty      a.  v.  in. 
founded  by  Augustus  on  the  shores  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf. 
The  descendant  in  blood  of  Antonius,  and  in  law  of  Octavius, 
might  behold  with  mingled  feelings  the  scene  of  a  battle  so 
fortunate,  and  at  the  same  time  so  &tal,  to  his  race.*    From 
thence  he  diaped  his  course  through  Athens,  where  he  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  citizmis  by  his  studied  moderation,  in 
dismissing  all  his  lictors  but  one ;  and  received  in  return  the 
highest  compliments  the  Athenians  could  confer,  which  con* 

'  Tae.  L  c.:  '^Nam  poet  redperatorem  UrbiS)  filramqne  ejus  Camllhim, 
peoes  afias  familiafl  imperatoria  lans  fherat** 

'  Tbe,  Amt^  il.  68. :  ^^SacratM  ab  Avgosto  manubias  (the  beaks  suspended 
in  the  tenpfe  of  Apollo)  oastraqne  Anionii,  cum  recordatioDe  mijoram  saonim 
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sisted,  it  would  seem,  in  a  studied  panegyric  on  their  own 
greatness.^  From  Athens  he  crossed  to  Euboaa,  and  thence 
to  Lesbos,  in  the  osnal  track  of  the  Roman  proconsuls*  From 
Lesbos,  howeyer,  he  took  a  wider  sweep,  visiting  the  Pro- 
pontis  and  the  cities  on  both  its  shores,  and  entering  Hie 
Euzine  Sea,  partly  to  gratify  his  interest  in  scenes  of  hktoric 
celebrity,  partly  to  console  and  encourage  by  his  presence 
the  places  which  had  suffered  most  severely  from  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  war  and  the  oppression  of  unjust  rulers.'  Only  the 
year  before  no  less  than  twelve  cities  of  the  interior  had  been 
overthrown  or  damaged  by  a  destructive  earthquake :  but 
steps  had  been  already  taken  through  a  special  commission 
of  inquiry,  ana  by  the  prompt  renussion  of  several  years^ 
tribute,  to  repair  the  effects  of  this  extraordinary  visitation.' 
Germanicus  does  not  seem  to  have  made  it  part  of  his  busi- 
ness to  visit  the  sufferers,  llis  travels  were  prompted  per- 
haps chiefly  by  curiosity  of  a  character  more  or  less  enlight- 
ened. Thus,  for  instance,  he  steered  for  the  coast  of  Samo- 
thracia,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  mysterious  rites  of  the 
Cabiric  priesthood,  but  could  not  reach  it  firom  adverse  winds. 
He  landed,  however,  on  the  shore  of  Slum,  again  skirted  the 
coast  of  Asia,  and  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Claros, 
where  the  priest  who  revealed  the  answer  of  the  divinity  is 
said  to  have  given  him  an  intimation  of  the  early  death 
which  awaited  him. 

The  interests  which  Germanicus  thus  appears  to  have  in- 
dulged were  scarcely  worthy,  perhaps,  of  the  prince  to  whom 
piaoCwBoa  public  afl&irs  of  so  much  importance  were  en- 
JJintodi^^-  trusted,  at  a  moment  when  every  step  he  took 
801  of  Syria.  ^^  watchcd,  as  he  must  bave  known,  with  jeal- 
ous scrutiny,  not  only  by  the  emperor,  but  by  at  least  one 

'  Tac.  La:**  Excepere  Grseci  quaBsitissimis  honoribus,  vctera  suonim  faciA 
dictaqae  pneferentes,  quo  plus  dignatioms  adulatio  haberet.'' 

'  Tac  Ann.  il  64. 

*  Tac  Ann,  iL  47. :  **£odem  anoo  (110)  chiodeoim  celebres  Abub  uibes  oon* 
lapse  nootamo  motu  terr»  ....  mhtiqae  ex  Senata  placttit  qui  pnMentia 
Bpectaret  refoveretqnc"    A  preetorian  senator  was  sent  to  obviate  any  jealousy 
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powexfhl  rival  amobg  tbe  nobles.*  It  k  poBfiible,  indeed, 
Uiftt  the  innoceiit  cluuraoter  of  a  traTeiler  and  a  aigbtseer 
was  purposely  adopted  to.diBarm  Baspicion:  bat  ia  fiict  a 
wiaer  sum  tbmoi  tbe  yoimg  Ckemr  would  baye  Mt  tbat  be  was 
mote  eoncemed  to  guard*  by  yigoroua  and  deeiaLye  moye- 
meeats  agaiii0t  tbe  intrigues  of  a  fellow-^nl^ect  l^ian  tbe  dis- 
trofit  of  tbeir  raler«  On  appointing  Germanicafl  to  tbe  com* 
mand  in  tbe  Eastern  proyinees,  Tiberias  bad  taken  tbe  pre- 
eaation,  so  bis  condnct  was  interpreted,  of  remoying  from 
tbe  goYemment  ^  Syria  tbe  prinee's  friend  and  adbei:ent 
ailangg,  and  placing  ihete  a  man  wbose  pride  and  personal 
pretensions  migbt  be  used  as  an  instroment  for  controlling 
bis  ambitioiU*  Gn»as  Pukx/on  wbbm  Ibis  ap^  Mdeoftbe 
p(»ntnient  was  conferred,  was  a  member  of  tbe  S^^J^an- 
Calpomian  gens,  wbicb  tdldmed  as  bigb  an  antir  |gS^  a^* 
qoity  as  any  of  tbe  pldest  families  of  Rome,  ahd  ^* 
at  least  in  tbe  last  oentory  of  tbe  repabUo^  bad  repeatedly  fill- 
ed die  bigbest  magistraoies;  Tbe  snmame  of  PiiK>  wsis  com- 
mon to  more  tban  one  brancb  of  tbis  noble  boose,  and  tbe 
pr8en<»nen  Cnsas  bad  descended  to  tbe  personage  now  before 

on  the  part  of  tlic  consular  governor  of  the  province.    It  is  just  possible  that 
tills  ml^t  be  the  reason  why  Germanicns  omitted  to  visit  the  iigored  cities. 

'  TbcHob  ootioefl  the  antiquarian  spirit  of  the  Greeks  rather  contemptuously. 
JStL  S.  4L :  **Speetata  opakntia  danisqne  vegun,  qnaiqiie  afia  Isetcon  antlquita- 
tflraa  Grnooram  genus  incert^  vetustati  affigit**  But  the  Boman  noUea 
showed  their  Hellenic  culture  by  affecting  a  similar  taste;  thus  Gsepai^  the 
Geesar  at  least  of  Luoan,  spent  a  day  in  visiting  the  plain  of  Troy,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  native  cicerone :  "  Herceas,  monsiralor  ait,  non  respicis  aras  ?  " 
I^art,  it.  079.  Comp.  viii  861.:  "Nam  quis  ad  exustam  Cancro  torrente 
SyeBcnlHt^et  hnbrifera  riccas  sub  Pleiade  Thebas,  Spectator  Nm  t "  and  the 
whole  ^>iiH  of  the  desor^itioii  of  the  1^  in  tiie  tenth  bo<^  See  also  the 
addren  to  Oder  in  Statiii8»  i^.  il  2. 197.: 

"  Te  prseaide  noscat 
Unde  paludod  foscunda  licentia  Nil!  .... 
Doe  et  ad  ^finatfaloe  Hanea  tiU  beOiger  urbia 
Cowfitor  HyMteo  perftunu  neetare  durat .  .  .  ." 
*  Tia&  Amu  it  48.    The  dang^iter  of  SOanuB  was  betrothed  to  Nero,  the 
fcdetl  son  of  Gemanicbs,  then  a  mere  cfaUd.    The  marriage  seemB  never  to 
have  taken  place. 
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UB  ftom  ft  £sith«r  wko  had  fimght  thioogh  the  wan  oi  CdbBxt 
and  PompeiUB^  had  shared  the  doattem  of  CaBshoi  and  Bru' 
tot,  and  tbovgh  pardoned  by  Octavius,  had  dijsdanied  to  bo- 
licit  employmcnit  under  the  new  hudtntkniB.^  Only  when 
Bpontaneonily  oflbred  him  by  the  em{)«Tor  had  he  deigned  to 
aoeept  the  oonBidship.  On^Bos  Fiao,  the  son,  was  routed  a 
pioiid  man  among  the  proudest  of  ofasles,  the  magnates  of 
the  expiring  free  state  and  the  rising'  empire ;  a  class  whose 
intense  sdf^asaertion  was  inflamed  by  funily  names^  &mily 
rites,  Jkmily  images  and  ensigns.  The  dedine  ei  their  nmn- 
bers  after  Uie  slaughter  of  the  Sidlan  wars  had  imparted  still 
greater  oonceatration  to  this  :fediDg;  and  oisiming  oomplete 
equality  among  tbemselyeflr,  ti^y  hesitated  to  admowledge  a 
8i^>eri0r  even  in  the  emperor  himself  To  an  .Amilius  or  a 
Calpumius,  a  Lepidus  or  a  Fiso,  the  son  of  an  Octavius  was 
still  no  more  than  a  plebeian  imperator,  raised  to  power  by 
a  turbulent  commonalty ;  a  breath,  they  &lt,  had  made  him, 
and  a  breath,  they  fondly  believed,  might  yet  oTorthrow  him. 
Whether  as  an  emperor  or  a  private  senator,  whatever  might 
be  his  actual  powers,  his  pretensions  to  legitimate  right  they 
haughtily  despised  and  repudiated.  They  had  marked,  no 
doubt  with  peculiar  jealousy,  the  alliance  of  the  plebeian 
Octavius  with  one  of  their  own  houses,  the  Claudian,  the 
nobility  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  gainsay :  but  this 
served  only  to  convert  their  disdain  into  jealousy,  and  impel 
them  to  a  state  of  antagonism  or  rivalry,  fix)m  which  they 
had  before  held  contemptuously  aloo£  When  once  invited 
to  compare  themselves  with  their  ruler,  it  was  easy  to  peiv 
suade  them  that  each  had  individually  a  claim  to  empire,  to 
the  full  as  good  as  the  man  whom  fortune  had  placed  in  the 
ascendant.  Piso  deemed  himself  the  natural  equal  of  Tibe* 
rius,  or  if  he  had  any  misgivings  of  his  own,  his  consort 

*  Tte.  Ann,  L  e. ;  Oonq^  8niHh*8  Diet  <if  Oiam,  Bi^ffn^^  art  Fiso,  nos. 
22, 28.  There  wese  also  two  Onsos  Ftooe  before  the  laBUnentioned,  one  qasee- 
tor  toFtonpdtisfai  Ihe  FSratio  War,  ^  ether  the  asaodate  of  Gatflfaia»  iim> 
derad  in  %muil  It  ia  iiot  dear  from  wluoh  of  theae  the  FSaoa  hi  the  text  4e> 
acended. 
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Pbmokia^  tiie  dai^hter  of  Manatius  Flaneur,  the  ehief  who 
far  a  BUXBieiii  had  tYimmed  the  soalee  between  tiie  annecl 
fiietioiis  ot  the  TqpvfoliC)  wae  <tf  a-  t^np^  to  diipel  ot  over- 
rale  ihena*  This  iiuporioiia  w^oman-  had  ftrnted,  Fiandna,  wife 
m^reFfer^sn  iatiiiiaof  with  tie  e&rpreBB-fiM)ther,  ^2f&^ 
in  whose  pime  for  prelonghig  tlie  tut^ge  of  ^^^ 
TiheriHB  she  had  pvobahly  bovne  a  part.  She  had  learnt  to 
deq^se  the  son  in  the  eaiUaet  of  the  mother.  Still  more  did 
the  TainglonDos  pair  look  sooisifliinjr  on  tiie  ehildren  of  the 
man  for  wbom  ihey  had  so  little  respect  fahnselfi  Piso  be- 
lieved that  he  was  appointed  to  the  gofemment  of  Syria  in 
order  to  ^eek-tibe  ambitions  designs  which  it  was  so  easy  to 
impute  to*  Ctermanicns^  and  Plancina  may  have  been  instmct- 
edby  li^toplay  the  "rival  to  Agrippina;  fbr  the  people  at 
least,  were  eariiy  persnaded>  that  the  imperial  house  was  al- 
ready a  prey  to  domestic  jealousies.  Conscious  of  their  own 
prefbrmeo  for  Oermanicus,  they  were  not  less  conTmced  of 
the  partiality  of  nbcnus  for  Drusas,  and  they  were  persuad- 
ed that  the  fertility  of  AgrippSma,  the  consort  of  the  one, 
must  be  a  source  of  mortificaTtion  and  dislike,  when  contrast- 
ed with  the  barrenness  of  liviHa,  the  wifo  of  the  other.* 

The  misrion  whi(^  Piso  seems  to  have  considered  as  co- 
vertly confided  to.  him,  that  of  thwarting  his  superior,  and 
bringing  his  authority  into  contempt^  he  began  condnotorriM 
to  discharge  with  zeal,  and  even  precipitate  vehe-  iasjiia. 
mence,  from  tiie  moment  he  qtdtted  Italy,  following  Oer- 
manicus  to  Athens,  he  pretended  to  reflect  on  his  unseemly 
derogation  from  the  inajesty  of  the  ruling  people,  in  paying 
his  tribute  of  courteous  admiration  to  the  monuments  of  the 

'  Taa  Ann,  ii.  4S.  Thft  mam  UviUS)  the  duoiimfcbe  of  Lhria,  was  vmA 
fiteqaeotly  to  dietiiigiiiBh  the  ^ti£d  of  Diasua  ftooi  4he  empresB^nother.  liTilU 
was  %  daoj^ier  of  the  dder  Prnsiis,  and  aiater  ci£  Gennamcoa,  manied  ftnt  to 
Gainfl  OBBsar  ia  Ycry  eariy  youth,  and,  on  hb  deoeaae,  to  the  son  of  Tlberlnfl, 
her  coosfaL  She  may  have  had  one  danght^  Julia,  afterwards  imited  to  Nerp 
DrasBS  and  RnbdlSns  Rlandna,  in  the  firsi  ten  years  of  her  second  marriage; 
hm  it  was  not  tiU'/VSthat  she  bore  a  son,  4me  of  twini,  named  Olberiuste 
meDns.    See  AfWK  il  84 
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citj  of  Minerva.  The  prince^  diough  not  uninformed  of  this 
insolent  beharioiir,  neyertheless  treated  Ms  subordinate  with 
marked  kindness :  on  one  occasion  he  even  sared  his  life,  by 
sending  him  assisti^ce  when  in  danger  from  a  storm  at  sea, 
and  when  his  death,  if  he  had  be^  overwhelmed  in  the  wa* 
ters,  might  have  been  tairlj  ascribed  to  accident.  From 
Rhodes,  where  they. met  for  the  first  time,  Fiso  proceeded 
direct  to  the  eastern  provinces,  while  his  chief  BtiU  lingered 
on  his  route :  and  on  reaching  Syria  and  the  quarters  of  the 
legions,  began  without  delay  a  course  of  conduct  which 
seems  to  point,  not  so  much  to  a  studied  hostility  to  German- 
icus,  as  to  a  rash  and  crude  design  of  seizing  s«pr^ne  power 
for  himsel£  Kot  only  did  he  adopt  every  method  of  corrup- 
tion, to  make  himself  a  party  among  the  officers  and  soldiers ; 
he  went  so  far  as  to  dismiss  both  ceaturions  and  tribunes  of 
his  own  authority,  and  to  remodel  the  command  of  the  troops 
to  suit  his  own  purposes.^  The  men,  debaudied  already  by 
the  general  relaxation  of  discipline,  seem  to  have  been  easily 
won  over;  and  even  the  provincials,  unconscious,  it  would 
appear,  of  the  true  duties  of  a  Romui  imp^*ator,  applauded 
his  indecent  indulgence,  and  entitled  him  the  Faiher  of  the 
Legions^  In  these  artifices  he  was  warmly  seconded  by 
Plancina,  who  courted  the  soldiers  by  appearing  at  their  re- 

'  The  exact  podtion  of  Fiso  towards  Germanicns,  which  seems  to  have 
allowed  him  considerable,  but  iH-defined  aathoritj,  is  mariced  by  the  term  w^ 
ior  ai^lied  to  lum  by  Tiberius  at  a  later  period,  Anai,  iiL  12.  It  will  be  re> 
membered  that  when  the  young  Caius  Caesar  was  sent  by  his  grandfather  Aa- 
gostus  to  compose  the  affiurs  of  the  East,  a  redor  was  provided  him^  to  advise 
or  even,  inexperienced  as  he  was,  to  direct  his  public  measures.  His  first  redor 
was  Quirinius  {Ann,  iS.  48.),  who,  as  A.  Zumpt  has  shown  in  his  Commefd 
Epignqth,  ii.,  was  probably  proconsul  of  Syria  at  the  time  of  his  arrivaL  The 
appointment  of  Fiso  seems  to  have  been  meant  as  an  imitalton  of  the  policy 
of  Augustus.  Intheprooonsulof  SyiiaGeimanicusrecdvednot  anseiM*,  but, 
as  an  older  man,  an  o/^utor  only,  whose  duties  were  less  deariy  defined ;  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  llberius  had  any  sinister  view  in  giving  him  this 
honorary  assistant 

'  Taa  Ann,  ii  66.:  ''tJt  sennone  vulgi  Farens  Legionum  haberetnr."  It 
is  not  dear  perhaps  whether  the  writer  means  by  wlgui  the  generaHty  of  the 
provincials,  or  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  itsel£ 
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▼iewB  and  exerciaes,  a  practice  which  the  Romans  pronouuced 
anfeminine ;  and  the  romonr  was  industnonsly  spread  that 
the  ocmdnot  of  her  husband,  and  her  own  constant  abase  of 
GennanieaB  mid  Agrippina,  were  not  displeasing  to  the  em- 
peror himsel£ . 

Strange  indeed  it  must  appear,  if  these  proceedings  have 
been  truly  reported,  and  if,  as  we  are  assured,  he  was  Ailly 
acquainted  with  them,  that  Germanicus  should 
haye  postponed  their  repression  to  any  other  lesYMtttnioo- 
objeci  of  his  mission  whatever.  Such  conduct  r^umr^ 
could  have  no  other  result,  whatever  the  feeling  ***.*^"^ 
which  or^inally  prompted  it,  than  militiEuy  insubordination, 
and  discord  in  camp  and  council;  and  it  is  difficult  to  con* 
e^ve  that  the  vicegerent  of  the  emperor  could  have  any 
other  duty  so  urgent  as  that  of  enuring  the  first  gerkns  of 
civil  commotion.  Germanicus,  however,  was  advised  other- 
wise. The  settleinent  of  the  relations  of  the  empire  with 
Armenia  was  tilie  direct  object  of  hid  mission,  and  to  this  he 
calmly  devoted  his  whole  attention.  In  order  to  give  full 
weight  to  the  terms  he  was  instructed  to  impose,  he  marched 
in  person  within  the  Armenito  £r<»iUers  at  the  head  of  his 
forces.  Instead,  however,  of  restoring  the  fujgitive  Vonones, 
still  retained  in  custody  in  Syria,  to  the  throne  from  which 
the  jealousy  of  the  Parthians  had  ejected  him,  he  affected  to 
consult  the  wishes  now  expressed  by  the  capricious  Arme- 
nians themselves,  in  appointing  in  his  room  a  son  of  Polemo, 
king  of  Pontus,  named  Zeiio,  whose  early  train-  He  crowns  ze- 
ing  in  their  own  Customs,  gave  him  a  nearer  claim  dSid»mof*Ar- 
to  their  regard.  In  the  royal  city  of  Artaxata,  "•'^^ 
and  surrounded  by  many  of  the  native  nobility,  the  Bo- 
man  Cffisar  placed  the  diadem  on  his  destined  vassaPs  head, 
saluting  him  in  the  name  of  his  new  subjects  with  the  title 
of  Artaxias,  signifying  greatness  or  sovereignty.  To  the 
envoys  of  Artabanus,  who  professed  an  ardent  wish  to  culti- 
vate the  friendship  of  Borne,  and  begged  for  their  chief  the 
honour  of  an  interview  on  the  Euphrates,  he  replied  with 
the  dignity  which  befitted  his  position,  and  the  modesty,  at 
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the  same  time,  which  wafi  peculiar  to  himsel£  He  assented, 
moieover,  to  the  request  of  the  Parthians  that  he  would  at 
least  leluorFe  Yomones  further  fiKun  the  Aoxttier,  and  assigned 
him  a  residence  at  PompeiopoliB,  on  ihB  OiUcian  coast.  Yon- 
ones,  it  seems,  had  been  making  interest  with  Piso  and 
Plancina,  and  built  on  their  influence  his  hopes  of  returning 
in  triumph  to  Armenia  or  even  to  Parthia.  It  was  surmised 
that  the  ease  with  which  Ctennamous  yielded  on  this  point 
to  the  desires  of  Artabanus  was  purtly  owing  to  the  hostile 
relations  subsisting  between  himself  and  the  Syrian  procon- 
sul Piso  had  offended  him,  as  an  imperator,  beyond  for- 
giveness in  disobeying  hia'  commands  respecting  the  moTC- 
ment  of  troops,  aind  theinoeting  between  them,  which  took 
place  at  their  wintor  quarters  at  Cyrrhus,  had  been  marked 
by  coldness  on  the  one  aide,  and  defiance  hardly  disguised  on 
the  other.  Piso  had  taken  on  himself  to  check  the  custom- 
ary adulation  of  an  eastern  prince,  who  had  offered  Germani- 
ous  a  crown  of  gold,  of  much  greater  weight  thim  that  he 
tendered  to  Ms  subordinate,  rejecting  the  present  to  himself 
with  pretended  indignation,  and  exclaiming  that  the  compli- 
ments addressed  to  his  superior  befitted  the  son,  not  of  a 
Roman  prince,  but  of  a  Parthian  tyrant.* 

The  formal  reduction  of  Oommagene  and  Cappadooia  to 
the  conditioa  (^  provinces,  completed  the  work  of  the  year. 
Germanicns  '^  *^  following  wlntcr  Germanicus  made  a  tour 
viuito  Bg^t.  in  Egypt,  with  the  professed  object  of  examining 
A.  D.  Id.  the  state  of  that  province ;  but  his  ardour  in  the 
^^'"^^  study  of  antiquities  was,  it  would  appear,  a  more 
urgent  motive  for  hia  journey.*  His  behaviour  to  the  natives 
there  was  as  usual  ertudiously  moderate  and  courteous :  he 
not  Only  appeared  among  them  unattended  by  soldiers,  and 
in  the  peaceful  garb  of  a  Greek  philosopher,  as  Scipio  had 
visited^  Sicily  in  the  heat  of  the  Punic  war,  but  opened  the 

*  Tac  Ann,  ii  56-68. 

•  The  motive  which  Suetonius  alleges,  to  take  measures  for  the  relief  of  an 
impending  scardtj,  is  not  mentioned  bjTadtus,  and  seems  at  least  superfluous 
Suet  !nb,  52. :  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  59. 
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granaries  £ot  the  cheaper  and  more  abtmdant  supply  of  grain. 
Hberios  fa  said  to  liave  addrensed  him  with  a  gentle  reproof 
for  a  condescension  which  was  deemed  tmworthy  of  his  sta- 
tion ;  but  the  afBdrs  of  Egypt  lay  beyond  the  sphere  of  his 
raiflsion,  and  he  was  rebuked  more  pointedly  fbr  disregarding 
Ac  rule  estabUshed  by  Augustus,  that  no  senator  nor  even  a 
knight  should  enter  Egypt  at  all,  except  with  the  emperor's 
special  permisrion*  While,  however,  these  unfavourable  re- 
marks were  yet  unknown  to  G^er^ianicus,  he  continued  his 
progresB,  ascending  the  N'ile  from  Canopus,  visiting  the  Pyr- 
amids and  temples  on  its  banks,  and  listening  with  awe  and 
wonder  to  the  mysterious  music  which  breathed  from  the  face 
of  Memnon.*  He  consulted,  moreover,  the  oracle  of  the  bull 
Apis,  and  received,  it  was  said,  an  ominous  response.*  Nor 
did  he  retrace  his  steps  till  he  had  reached  Elephantine  and 
Syene,  the  iurthest  limits  of  the  empire.'  The  real  objects 
of  his  mission  to  the  East  had  been  already  accomplished, 
and  he  might  amuse  his  leisure  with  contemplating  the  won- 
ders of  the  land  of  mystery  and  fable ;  but  the  notice  which 
now  reached  him  of  the  emperor's  displeasure,  hastened  per- 
haps Ins  departure  from  it.  The  senate  indeed,  while  it  lis- 
tened with  silent  deference  to  the  murmurs  of  Tiberius,  con- 
curred in  voting  an  ovation  to  his  nephew  for  his  settlement 
of  the  afTairs  of  Armenia,  and  an  ovation  also  to  his  son  for 
the  capture  of  Maroboduus.  The  two  princes  were  invited 
to  enter  the  city  in  solemn  procession  together.*    But  Ger- 

>  Tac.  ^nn.  a.  60.  *T)iD.m8t.JSfaLyia.1l. 

*■  X«a  iL  61.:  **Elq>binUiien  «o  Syenen,  danstra  (dim  Bominl  imperii; 
quod  mmc  (ia  the  timeof  Xnjan)  mbrom  ad  mare  pateadi;"  meaning  pttiiaps 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Syene,  the  modem  Afisooan,  was  supposed  to  lie  under  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  a  flu*t  which  the  ancients  established  from  the  direct  rajs  of 
Ae  Bim  bc£hg  Tidble  there,  as  Ihey  affirmed,  at  the  summer  solstice  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  wtfL  Thfo  phouancnon,  however,  might  be  obsenred  at  any  tpoi 
withimaqurterof  4  digteeof  theactoal  eirde.  ]fannert.x.L  822.;  Kalte- 
bfvv  Cftogr.  L  9.  Ito  exact  latitude^  hideed,  U  24^  5'  N.,  wlrfle  the  tropical 
circle  is  23*  28',  a  difTerence  of  87'.  It  is  sidd,  however,  that  the  indination 
of  the  shadows  is  still  not  perceptible  to  the  eye  there. 

•  Tac  Atm.  IL  64. 

VOL.  T. — 5 
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oermudcasM-  D^^o^s  ^ow  shaped  his  couTse  from  Egypt  to 
fcnriiB  to  Syria.  Syria,  where  he  found  that  his  regulations  and 
appointments  had  been  audaciously  orerruled  by  Piso.  The 
warmth  to  whidi  he  was  at  last  excited  by  this  insolence 
seems  to  have  determined  the  offender  to  quit  the  province 
of  his  own  accord.  Piso  had  already  made  preparations  for 
relinquishing  his  post,  when  the  feeble  state  of  health  into 
which  the  Csasar  now  fell  induced  him  to  defer  Iris  departure. 
Presently,  however,  the  young  prince  seemed  to  revive,  and 
the  provincials  vied  with  one  another  in  courtly  demonstra- 
tions, at  which  Piso  was  so  mortified  as  to  break  out  into 
actual  violence  against  the  astonished  populace  of  Antioch. 
Retiring,  however,  no  further  than  Seleucia,  he  there  pro- 
posed to  await  the  event  of  his  chiers  sickness,  which  had 
His  ddkneas  again  returned ;  whUe  the  attendants  of  German- 
•cm  SdmiSi**'"  icus  munuurcd  their  suspicions  that  he  had  ad- 
teredbyPiflo.  ministered  poison  to  their  patron.  They  pre- 
tended, moreover,  that  he  had  assailed  his  life  with  magical 
incantations,  in  proof  of  which  they  produced  charms  and 
amulets,  with  the  remains  of  human  bones,  hidden  under  the 
floor  of  his  apartment,  and  the  name  of  Gkrmanicus  inscribed 
on  leaden  tablets  buried  amongst  these  implements  of  witch- 
craft. The  Romans  were  fully  persuaded  of  the  pretended 
powers  of  sorcery,  and  they  had  ample  experience  perhaps 
of  the  actual  effects  of  poison:  yet  it  hardly  occurred  to 
them  that  the  use  of  the  one  must  be  superfluous  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  other.  We  may  be  allowed  to  think  that  in 
producing  this  secondary  proof  of  Piso's  criminality,  they 
have  weakened  the  credibility  of  the  primary  accusation.' 

Meanwhile  the  messengers  whom  Piso  sent  to  inquire 
dfter  the  prince's  health  were  naturally  regarded  as  spies,  if 

not  as  assassins.    Germanious,  it  seems,  was  him- 
naaicna.  Self  Mly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was 

A.».  ml^       the  victim  of  treiachery,  and  he  dictated  from  his 

bed  a  letter  to  the  culprit,  in  which  he  formally 

"  Tac.  Ann,  ii,  69.;  Dion,  Ivii.  18. 
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reoonneed  his  inaidioiifl  pret6nak»ii  to  fiiendahip/  At  the 
sme  time  he  eommanded  him  to  surrender  the  ^iBigiui  of 
ftiiA<«it7,  and,  as  some  related,  to  quit  the  proTince,  fearing 
to  expose  to  his  implacable  halj^  on  his' own  anticipated 
demise,  tihe  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  defenceless  femily.* 
Whether  eommanded  or  only  admonished,  Fiso  snllenlj  sub- 
mitted. He  put  himself  on  board  a  ressel,  and  sailed  -west- 
ward:  nevertheless  he  contirraed  to  lii^r  on  his  route, 
awaiting  the  moment  of  the  princess  dissolation  to  return, 
and  boldly  sei^e  again  the  proconsular  power  in  Syria.  6er- 
manicas  grew  rapidly  worse.  With  his  feiling  breath  he 
called  his  Mends  into  his  presence,  and  adjured  them  to 
prosecute  Piso  and  Plancina  ais  the  real  authors  of  his  death, 
and  charge  the  senate  to  avenge  his  murder  with  a  stem  and 
righteous  judgment.  Many  brave  and  noble  spirits  were 
assembled  round  his  bed,  devoted  to  the  republic  and  the 
Cesarean  &mily,  and  this  appeal  to  their  affection  was  not 
made  in  yauL  They  promised  to  hold  his  last  wishes  sacred ; 
nor  did  they  fell  in  their  promise.*  Finally  the  dying  man 
turned  to  his  feithM  Agrippina,  whose  heart  was  ready  to 
break  with  grief  and  rage,  and  implored  her  to  moderate 
her  transports,  to  check  the  fiiry  of  her  indignation,  and  for 
the  sake  of  their  children,  so  dear  to  both,  abstain  from  any 
show  of  pride  which  might  give  offence  to  personages  more 
powerful,  as  he  said,  than  herself  This  covert  allusion  was 
supposed  to  point  at  Hberius  himself;  and  the  rumour  was 
eagerly  unbraced  by  a  licentious  populace,  that  their  favour- 
ite with  his  last  breath  had  warned  his  relict  to  beware  the 
maKce  of  her  natural  guardian.* 

He  character  of  Germanicus,  as  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, is  represented  as  one  of  the  most  ^interest* 
ing  of  Roman  history.    It  is  embellished  by  the  on biB<£in«^ 
warmert  and  most  gracefid  touches  of  the  great*  ^' 
est  master  of  pathos  among  Roman  writers,  and  invested 

'  Tac  Ann,  u.  70. :  **  Componit  q>isto]as,  qads  amicitiam  ei  renaQtiabai." 

*  Tac  1.  c :  "  Addimt  pleriquo,  Jossmn  provinda  decodere.** 

•  Tac  Ann.  il  Tl.  *  Tac  Ann.  ii,  IX 
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with  a  gleam  of  moumlui  splendour  by  the  laments  and  ao* 
clamationa  of  the  popnlace  to  whoih  he  was  endeared.  It  is 
the  more  diffienlt  to  form  a  just  ecftmiate  of  it,  from  t&e  im- 
possibility of  distinguishing,  in  the  pages  of  Tacitns,  tho  gen- 
uine statements  of  history  from  th^  glois  put-  upon  them  by  a 
sentimental  adml^n  On  the  whole,  the  impression  we  may 
most  jnstly  receive  is,  tlmt  Grermanious  was  a  man  of  warm 
and  generous  temper,  but  too  soft,*  pefhaps^  and  flexible  in 
dispoeitioxt  erer  to  have  become  a  patriot  or  a  bero.  Hia 
condescension  to  the  snsc^tibiHtieB  of  the  Athenittis  and 
Alexandrians  was  rather  puerile  than  statesmanlike.  It  is  a 
childish  affectation  in  a  ruler  to  pretend  to  be  an  equaL  T%ie 
hard  and  self-eontrolling^ Tiberius  was  right  inreproTingit. 
The  emperor,  the  real  man  of  the  worid,  trained  in  aetion 
and  suffering,  knew  better  the  painM  requirements  of  the 
imperial  station.  Kor,  again,  was  the  taste  the  young  prince 
exhibited  for  mere  curiosities,  and  the  excitement  of  sight- 
seeing, quite  worthy  of  his  deep  responsibilities.  His  pro- 
ceedings, indeed,  are  described  by  Tacitus  in  the  spirit  of  a 
dilettante,  and  some  portion  at  least  of  the  frivolity  which 
seems  to  attach  to  them  may  be  laid  perhaps  to  the  charge 
of  the  author  rather  than  of  the  actor  himsdif  Such,  never- 
theless, under  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  was  not  the 
stuff  of  which  the  ruler  of  a  hundred  millions  of  men  could 
auspiciously  be  made.  We  shall  meet,  as  we  proceed,  with 
similar  examples  of  well-disposed  youths  bom  in  the  Roman 
purple,  di^laying  in  early  life  almost  feminine  graces  of 
character,  but  degenerating  under  the  trials  and  bni'dBna  of 
maturer  years  into  timid  and  selfish  tyrahts.  But  it  is  futile 
perhaps*  and  presumptuous  to  draw  conclusions  from  Bxlch 
slight  and  shadowy  data  as  we  possess :  the  remains  of  6er- 
manicus  have  be^i  embalmed  in  some  of  the  tnost  eloquent 
pages  of  history,  and  it  seems  a  kind  of  desecration  to  turn 
him  in  his  tomb. 

The  decease  of  the  illustrious  Ceesar  drew  tears  from  the 
provincials,  and  even  from  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  while  allies  and  tributaries  felt  that  thev  had  lost 
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Gormanfeoa 

lex- 


in  him  a  generoas  friend  and  {protector*  Solemr 
nised  a  dktanoe  from  the  homie  of  his  race,  his  ^^room^ 
fhnerftl  was  not  adornod  with  the  images  of  his  maderM^e 
anoestore,  irhkAk  oocupied  their  niehes  along  '^ 
(he  walk  of  the  paternal  mansion:  bat  the  place  and 
cireqmwtaTiccfl  of  his  death,  out  off  as  he  was  by  prema* 
tare  disease  £sur  fr^mi  his  n^tiye  soil,  on  the  spot  whioh  his 
Tirtaea  and  geiiiiis  had  made  his  own,,  throw  someoolonr  of 
exoBse  over  the  fond  idea  of  a  lesemblanoe  between  him  and 
the  great  Alexander.^  The  chacaoter  of  the  renowned  Mace- 
donian  oonqaeror  was  indeed  the  type  to  which  the  Romans 
were  constantly  turning. .  Pompeins  had  emulated  it ;  even 
Crassns  had  ai^ied  to  it;  the  flattecers  of  Octavios  had  con- 
fidently ascribed  it  to  their  patron.  The  claims  of  Gkrmani* 
cos  to  sooh  a  comparison  were  slight  indeed:  the  only  points 
of  similitade  that  oonld  be  pleaded  for  him  were  his  youth 
and  generosity,  the  first  an  nniyersal,  the  second  a  common 
attribute  of  early  manhood:  yet  sneh  is  the  charm  of  these 
qualities  that  they  gained  him  more  perhaps  of  hia  country- 
mai'a  admiration  than  if  he  had  conquered  a  Mithridates,  or 
ayenged  Ae  defeat  of  Carrh».  His  body  was  consumed  in  the 
forum  at  Antioch,  after  being  exposed  to  public  ^ogpMUmBct 
view  naked  Such  as  were  already  preoccupied  ^^^ 
with  the  conviction  of  his  assasiunation  are  said  to  have 
traced  on  it  indubitable  marks  of  poison;  while  less  preju- 
dioed  observers,  it  was  admitted,  perceived  no  indications  to 
justify  the  suspicion.  The  firiends  of  Germanicus,  however, 
were  intent  on  bringing  the  supposed  culprits  to  justice. 
They  seiaed  a  woman  named  Martina,  a  creature  of  PlanciIU^ 
and  one  already  obnoxious  in  popular  estimation  to  the 
chai^  of  a  professed  poisoner,  and  sent  her  to  undergo  ex- 
amiaatioyi  at  Rome,  while  they  concocted  their  formal  accu- 
sations against  both  Piso  and  his  wife.  The  lieutenants  of 
the  deceased  prince,  and  as  many  senators  as  were  present, 
took  on  themselves,  in  the  absence  of  any  regular  authority, 

•  Taa  Jnn,  iL  1Z. 
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to  choose  a  proconsul  for  Syria,  in  anticipation  of  the  legiti- 
mate appointment  of  the  emperor.  It  was  important  for 
their  views  against  the  late  proconsul  to  occupy  the  place  he 
had  so  reluctantly  vacated,  and  i^ut  the  doors  of  the  prov- 
ince against  his  unauthorized  return*  The  imperium  was 
devolved,  after  some  discussion  among  tbem  and  the  compe* 
tition  of  more  than  one  candidate,  upon  Gmeus  Sentius/ 
Agrippina  herself  made  no  longer  stay  in  Syria,  but  embark- 
ed with  her  children,  and,  bearing  the  ashes  of  her  husband, 
directed  her  course  for  Rome.* 

Piso  me^iwhile  awaited  the  longH>xpected  assurance  of 
his  enemy's  demise  at  the  island  of  Cos.  His  triuoqph  was 
Indecent  oxQit-  uisolently  avowod.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  offer 
fetioAdCFiflcK  Yows  and  sacrifices  on  the  occasion;  and  his 
wife,  it  was  remiarked,  chose  that  moment  for  putting  off  the 
garb  of  mourning  which  she  had  recently  adopted  for  the 
death  of  a  sister.'  Nor  were  there  wanting  among  the  ad* 
herents  of  the  disgraced  proconsul  advisers  who  counselled 
bim  to  return  without  delay  to  Syria,  and  claim  the  province 
as  his  own.  His  dismissal,  if  such  it  really  was,  had  been  ir- 
regular;  it  had  been  unauthorized  either  by  the  emperor  or 
the  senate ;  the  substitution  of  a  successor  might  be  repre- 
sented as  violent  and  indecent.  His  son  Marcus,  however, 
would  have  dissuaded  him  f^om  so  daiing  an  act,  so  near  akin 
to  treason  and  rebellion,  and  recommended  rather  his  contin- 
uing on  his  course  to  Rome,  and  seeking  at  the  emperor's 
hands  restitution  of  the  government  of  which  he  had  been, 
as  was  alleged,  so  arbitrarily  deprived.^  The  bolder  adviee 
prevailed.  The  more  'Rberius  actually  rejoiced  in  the  death 
of  the  prince  he  so  deeply  distrusted,  the  more,  it  was  argued, 
would  he,  for  appearance  sake,  steel  himself  agamst  the  ap- 
peal of  that  prince's  acknowledged  enemy.  At  the  same 
time  the  pride  of  Piso  revolted  against  the  indignity  of  kneel- 
ing even  to  the  noblest  of  the  Romans.  If  terms  were  to  be 
made,  he  would  make  them  sword  in  hand.    Without  abso> 

*  Toe  Ann,  u.  H.  Taa  Ann,  il  75.  •  Tic  L  c 

*  Tac  Ann.  il  W. 
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latelj  coniemplatiiig  an  armed  inBUrrectioii  against  the  im- 
perial antfaority,  he  still  rashly  &ncied  Uiat  his  position 
vonld  be  more  secnre  and  independent  at  the  head  of  the 
Syrian  legions,  than  as  a  solitary  suppliant  *^*  «  ew  th 
the  door  of  the  palaee.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  gov«rDmentof 
the  emparor,  setting  forth  his  complaints  agfetinst 
Germanicns,  and  representing  his  claims  to  the  government 
of  whi<^  he  had  been  abmptly  deprived.  Then  summoning 
to  him  his  guards  and  centurions,  he  retraced  his  steps  tow- 
ards Antioch.  Landing  on  the  coast,  he  intercepted  some 
detachments  which  were  marching  into  Syria,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  required  the  petty  chiefs  of  Cilicia  to  furnish 
him  with  their  stipendiary  forces.^  The  Mediterranean  itself 
was  not  wide  enough  to  allow  the  foes  of  Agrippina  to  pass 
her  without  meeting.'  An  altercation  ensued  between  them, 
which  nearly  led  to  a  desperate  encounter;  but  when  Vibius 
Marcus,  who  conducted  the  widow  homeward,  cited  the  as- 
sassin, as  he  freely  styled  him,  to  purge  himself  at  Rome, 
Piso  abstained  from  a.  hostile  defiance,  and  replied  that  he 
would  not  fail  to  appear  at  the  legitimate  summons  of  the 
pnetor.  At  the  outset  of  his  daring  enterprise  his  courage 
seems  to  have  already  failed  him.  His  forces,  indeed,  were 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  service  for  which  he  had  design- 
ed them,  and  his  only  hope  must  have  lain  in  the  cowardice 
or  want  of  faith  of  the  chie&  opposed  to  him.  But  S^itius 
stood  his  ground  firmly.  He  repelled  Domitius,  the  officer 
whoan  FSso  had  sent  before  him  to  secure  a  footing  in  Syria ; 
and,  when  Piso  himself  took  reftige  in  the  fortress  of  Gelen- 
deria  in  CSli^ia,  advanced  with  the  forces  of  the  province 

*  T^  Ann,  il  IS.  CSficIa  Aspera,  as  has  been  fihown  by  Zionpl  (Cbmm. 
B^fiffr  H.X  was  annexed  to  tbe  proTinoe  of  Syria  after  its  separation  by  Au- 
^stas  from  C^pros,  wbidi-was  soireadered  to  the  senate.  Hence  we  infer 
that  (^drinins,  who  gained  the  triumphal  ornaments  for  his  yiotories  orer  the 
Homonadenflee,  a  CSUdan  tribe,  was  actually  governor  of  Syria.  Tac.  Ann, 
ill  48.  Acoordm^^y  the  bold  act  of  Fiso  in  armmg  the  militia  of  this  <fis- 
trict  was  not  an  invasion  of  another  governor's  authcrity,  but  only  the  i 
lion  of  what  he  pretended  to  be  rightftilly  his  own. 

■  Tac.  Ann,  ii.  79. 
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against  him,  and  sat  down  resolutely  to  reduce  it  In  vain 
did  Piso  try  all  the  arts  of  persuasion  and  corruption, on  both 
the  men  and  their  leaders.  Baffled  and  redu^d  to  de^air 
he  sued  for  leave  to  remain  unmolested  in  the  place,  on  sur- 
rendering his  armA,  till  the  question  of  the  Syrian  govern- 
ment should  be  decided  by  the  emperor.  His  conditions 
were  rejected,  and  no  other  indulgence  was  accorded  him 
than  leave  to  quit  his  place  of  refiige,  and  take  ship  direct  for 
Borne.* 

ThuB  defeated  in  an  enterprise  so  questionable  in  its  char- 
acter, Piso  must  have  felt  his  position,  whether  as  a  suppliant 

for  the  prince's  fevour  or  a  claimant  for  his  justice, 
ti^Bpiiuuis  for  £Etr  more  insecure  th^m  it  had  been  before  he 

rashly  turned  back  j&*om  Cos.  The  temper  of  the 
citizens  was  inflamed  violently  against  him.  In  their  breasts, 
at  least,  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  guilt ;  and  the  freedom 
with  which,  ia  the  bitterness  of  their  sorrow,  they  coupled 
the  names  of  Tiberius  and  Livia  with  those  of  the  detested 
Piso  and  Plancina  was  far  more  likely  to  irritate  the  emperor 
against  him,  than  induce  him  to  throw  a. shield  over  his  mis- 
fortunes. The  first  news  which  arrived  at  Rome  of  the 
failmg  health  of  Qermanicus  had  excited  popular  suspicion 
against  his  uncle :  it  was  muttered  that  his  reputed  patriot- 
ism, and  the  desire  ascribed  to  him  to  restore  the  republic, 
were  the  cause  of  the  fatal  hostility  of  the  head  of  his  house. 
On  a  premature  announcement  of  his  death  the  whole  city 
spontaneously  assumed  all  the  outward  marks  of  an  appoiut^ 
mourning;  and  when  again  fresh  arrivals  from  Syria  pro- 
claimed that  he  was  still  living,  the  people  passed  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  fr*antic  exultation,  till  the  doors  of  the 
temples  were  burst  with  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  of  grate- 
ful worshippers.'  But  the  &tal  assurance  of  his  actual  decease 
_  was  not  long  d^yed.  The  usual  honours  paid  to 
tiooB  of  grief     the  dead  Caesars  were  decreed  him  with  more  than 

on  his  flwthi 

usual  genuineness  of  feeling.    Triumphal  arches 
»  Tac  Ann,  il  79-81.  «  Suet  CWy.  6.;  Tac.  Arm,  H  82 
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were  erected  to  him,  not  in  Rome  only,  but  on  the  Rhine 
ftnd  among  the  heights  of  the  Amanus ;  and  it  was  recorded 
upon  them  that  he  had  died  for  the  republic^  His  ^tnes 
were  set  np  in  yarious  cities,  and  sacrifices  made  before  them ; 
finallj  his  bast  was  placed  in  the  libraries  and  public  galler- 
ies among  the  masters  of  Roman  eloquence.  The  exhibition 
of  this  feeling  was  directed  personally  to- the  hero :  the  rest 
of  the  imperial  house  could  claim  no  share  in  it.'  When 
livilla,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  herself  the  sister  of  the  lamented 
prince,  brought  forth  at  this  time  a  twin-birth  of  sons,  and 
Hberius  proudly  boasted  that  neyer  before  had  such  good 
fortune  be&Uen  a  parent  so  illustrious,  the  people  took  no 
part  in  his  rejoicings,  but  rather  murmured  at  an  event  which 
seemed  to  add  weight  and  influence  to  a  rival  branch  of  the 
CaBsarean  £unily.* 

The  arrival  of  Agrippina  and  her  mournful  equipage,  first 
at  Bmndisiam,  and  presently  in  the  city,  awoke  the  sorrows 
of  the  people  to  a  louder  and  if  possible  a  more  Aniva^afht 
universal  explosion.   The  funeral  honours  granted  SS^JJ**  ** 
by  the  emperor  were  not  wanting  in  decent       jn>.20. 
solemnity.    He  ordered  the  magistrates  of  every       a.  u.  im 
district  through  which  it  passed  to  meet  and  attend  it  on  its 
way ;  he  directed  that  tribunes  and  centurions  should  bear 
the  urn  on  their  shoulders,  and  the  altars  of  the  Dii  Manes 
should  smoke  with  propitiatory  sacrifices.    Drusus,  with  the 
younger  brother  and  children  of  Germanicus,  went  forth  as 
fiu:  as  Tarridna  to  meet  it:  the  consuls,  the  senate, 
and  a  large  concourse  of  all  ranks  fell  in  with  oarspiadttMiB 

At  •  -^    J  ^      xi-         -x     «    by  flie  people. 

the  procession  as  it  drew  nearer  to  the  city.' 

But  one  thing  seemed  still  wanting  to  complete  these  funeral 

*  Tie.  Anm.  tt.  88. 

Tie.  Atm,  ii:  84.  Of  these  children  one  was  Tiberias  Gemellus,  whose 
ttune  wQl  sppear  agohi  on  these  pages :  the  other  seems  to  have  died  in  in^ 
hucj. 

•  Other  extraordinary  ^gns  of  grief  are  recorded  by  Suetonius,  L  c.  Even 
foreign  princes  laid  aside  thefar  royal  ornaments  on  the  day  when  this  solem- 
nity was  reported  to  them;  the  king  of  the  Partbiims  abstahied  from  the  state 
exerdse  of  hunting. 
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honoum  The  emperor,  the  chief  of  the  hoase  which  had  lost 
80  difltiiignished  a  member,  the  chief  of  the  state  which 
moomed  so  cherished  a  hero,  was  himself  absent.  Eyen 
within  the  city,  and  after  the  dear  remains  had  been  oon- 
ReMTTedde-  signed  to  the  CsBsarean  mausoleum,  Tiberius 
SriSs  and'  ^*  abstained  from  appearing  in  public,  and  letting 
^^^  his  people  behold  him  in  the  same  garb  of  mourn- 

ing as  themselves.  Livia  also  maintained  a  similar  reserve ; 
nor  less  did  Antonia  herself,  the  mother  of  the  deceased. 
The  suspicions  already  current  against  Tiberius  and  the  aged 
empress  were  confirmed  by  this  unaccountable  coldness :  it 
was  rumoured  that  they  kept  close  within  the  palace  lest  the 
people  should  discover  that  under  the  guise  of  sorrow  their 
eyes  were  really  tearless ;  and  Antonia,  it  was  believed,  was 
forbidden  to  attract  attention  to  their  absence  by  showing 
herself  to  the  citizens.'  These  surmises  were,  perhaps,  hardly 
fisdr.  Tiberius  may  have  had  no  personal  affection  for  his 
nephew :  he  was  probably  jealous  of  him,  and  mortified  at 
his  popularity :  in  the  midst  of  the  wailing  citizens  he,  at 
least,  might  have  been  no  genuine  mourner.  Yet  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  one  so  long  trained  in  dissimulation 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  cast  a  decent  cloud  over  his 
countenance,  and  a  man  so  crafty  and  politic  as  he  is  repre- 
sented, would  have  affected  at  least  the  feeling  of  the  hour, 
however  little  he  may  have  really  shared  it.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  breast  of  Tiberius  was  something  very 
different  from  a  mere  calculating  machine.  He  had  strong 
feelings,  and  even  violent  prejudices  on  certain  points  of 
conduct.  He  detested  all  outward  expression  of  sensibility 
from  temper  rather  than  policy.  The  lightness  and  frivolity 
of  the  Italian  character,  enfeebled  as  it  now  was  by  moral 
and  sensual  indulgence,  its  vehement  gesticulations,  its  ready 
laugh  or  sigh,  its  varying  smiles  and  tears,  he  despised  with 
cynical  indignation.  Self-sufficing  himself  and  always  self- 
controlled,  he  scorned  the  woe  or  the  pleasure  which  seeks 

>  Tac.  Ann,  iil  8. 
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relief  or  sympathy  firom  any  outward  demonstrations.  There 
was,  moreover,  a  dogged  obstinacy  about  him  which  for- 
bade him  in  this  case  to  yield  to  the  wishes  and  expectations 
of  the  people,  jnst  as  on  a  former  occasion  he  had  held  out 
morosely  against  the  reasonable  inclinations  of  Angnstns. 
He  was  in  fact  one  of  those  very  nnamiable  men  who  subject 
their  conduct  to  harsh  interpretations  from  mere  perverse- 
ness  of  temper,  and  the  dislike  and  distrust  they  create  in 
the  breasts  of  those  around  them.  In  certain  positions  in 
life  such  men  are  unayoidably  thrust  into  crimes,  and  into 
such  we  shall  soon  find  Tiberius  impelled  without  the  power 
of  resistance.  But  it  is  probable  that  at  this  period  at  least 
he  was  much  misconstrued,  and  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
to  employ  those  sable  colours  in  which  the  brush  of  his  de* 
lineator  must  eventually  be  dipped. 

The  injustice,  indeed,  of  the  historians  generally,  and  even 
of  a  Tacitus  or  a  Suetonius,  could  touch  him  no  further  in 
his  tomb :  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  injustice  of 
the  Romans  of  his  own  day  went  far  to  confirm  the  vices, 
and  exasperate  the  hatred,  they  so  impatiently  _^  ^     , 

,    .      %        ^      ,  .t^       .  .  .  ^^.       TIberinschecki 

proclaimed.  Such  was  the  mconsistency  of  his  tho  flow  or  pop. 
character  that  Tiberius  was  keenly  alive  to  the  ^  °^' 

popuhr  opinion  which  he  allowed  himself  so  wantonly  to 
outange.  He  had  long  felt  soreness  and  resentment  at  the 
distaste  his  countrymen  had  from  an  early  period  evinced  for 
him.  Mortified  at  the  disappointment  of  his  wish,  if  not  his 
^<^ts,  to  conciliate  them,  not  the  less  was  he  piqued  at  the 
success  of  his  juredecessor  in  the  same  course,  from  whose  ar- 
ti&es  his  own  |^de  revolted.  The  wound  festered  in  silence 
and  concealment.  Conscious  of  unpopularity  himself  he  be- 
came jealous  of  every  mark  of  popular  fitvour  towards  others, 
and  conceived  by  degrees  a  deetdly  fear  of  the  guileless  mul- 
titude  of  dupes  and  drones  around  him.  Speaking  of  his 
position  in  relation  to  his  people,  he  is  said  to  have  used  the 
expression,  I  hold  a  wolf  by  the  ears.^    The  description  was 

'  Soet  Tib,  25. :  **  Ut  ssepe  lupum  ee  aoribus  tenerc  <Hceret"    Dosatas  or 
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a  totally  false  one :  it  was  the  excuse  of  a  coward  to  him- 
sel^  which  he  sought  presently  to  justify  by  acts  of  spasmod- 
ic ferocity;  but  the  populace,  meanwhile,  unconscious  of  its 
master's  alarms,  and  ali^e  only  to  his  infirmities,  indulged  in 
the  luxury  of  woe  with  a  levity  as  frivolous  as  it  proved 
eventually  &taL  l^ot  content  with  maliciously  comparing 
with  this  neglect  of  Tiberius  the  warm  &eling  exhibited  by 
Augustus  on  the  death  of  Drusus,  his  going  forth  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  depth  of  ivinter  to  meet  the  bier,  conveying 
it  in  person  into  the  forum,  and  pronouncing  tiie  funeral  ad- 
dress from  the  rostra,  they  lavished  all  their  praises  and  ac- 
clamations on  the  widow  of  their  frivourite,  declaring  her  the 
true  glory  of  Rome,  the  only  genuine  child  of  their  late  mas- 
ter, the  last  surviving  specimen  of  ancient  virtue.*  Their 
vows  for  her  safety  were  mingled  with  passionate  adjurations 
for  the  health  and  happiness  of  her  of&pring,  and  their  escape 
from  the  perils  which  surrounded  them.  Tiberius  chafed  at 
these  ebullitions  of  ill  humour,  and  was  provoked  to  dieck 
them  by  an  edict,  in  which  he  gravely  declared  that  many 
noble  Romans  had  died  for  the  republic,  but  none  had  been 
bewailed  with  such  an  outburst  of  sensibility.  It  was  well, 
he  said,  that  it  should  be  so,  well  for  himself  and  for  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  let  some  moderation  be  observed.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain dignity  and  reserve  becominflr  a  prince  and  an  imperial 
people,  which  might  be  disregarded  by  private  persons  and 
petty  commonwealths.  .  Enough  had  been  given  to  sorrow ; 
let  them  remember  the  example  :of  the  divine  Julius  on  the 
loss  of  his  only  daughter,  of  the  divine  Augustus  on  the 
death  of  his  grandsons.  How  often  had  the  Roman  people 
borne  with  firmness  the  rout  of  its  legions,  the  slaughter  of 
its  generals,  and  the  overthrow  of  its  noblest  fitmiliesl 
Princes  are  morUdy  the  state  is  ebemoL  Let  every  one  return 
to  his  chairs  :  let  emery  one^  he  added, — ^for  ihe  season  of  the 

Terence  {FKarm,  iii.  2.  21.)  gives  the  Greek  proverb :  ruv  l^av  Ix^  rhv  Ubtrnv 
Q^  ixstv  (Aif  h^lvai  dinnifuu.    Baumgarten  Grasiiis  on  Saet  L  a 

'  Tac.  Arm,  SiL  4.:  ^'Decos  patri®,  solum  Angnsti  Bangnlnem,  unicpm  anti- 
qoitatis  spedmeo.'' 
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Megalesian  games  was  at  band, — lei  every  one  resume  his 
amusements.  And  so  the  great  tide  of  life  closed  over  the 
remains  of  Germanicns.^ 

While  he  was  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  long  and  deep 
misunderstanding  between  himself  and  his  people,  Tiberius 
was  reflecting,  with  gloomy  misgivings,  on  the 
late  proceedings  of  Flso.  Though  morbidly  jeal-  cause  to  the 
ous  of  any  encroachment  on  the  paramount  aur  ^^^^^^ 
thority  he  claimed  at  home  and  abroad,  he  was  not  the  less 
fixed  in  his  resolution  not  to  obtrude  it  on  general  notice  by 
a  direct  yindication.  His  aim  was  to  throw  on  the  senate  the 
burden  of  defending  the  prerogatives  it  had,  as  he  pretended, 
spontaneously  conferred  on  him.  Accordingly,  while  he 
watched  the  acts  of  the  proconsul,  scrutinized  his  motives, 
and  strove  to  penetrate  his  designs,  he  was  not  less  vigilant 
in  observing  the  disposition  of  the  nobles,  and  estimating  the 
support  they  would  tender  to  himself  Piso's  daring  attempt 
to  recover  a  province  from  which  he  had  been  officially  dis- 
missed was  an  insult  to  the  government :  biit  would  the  sen- 
ate regard  it  as  an  insult  to  itself  ?— did  it  identify  the  empe- 
ror's cause  with  its  own  ? — might  it  not  rather  decline  to  in- 
terfere between  the  master  and  the  instrument  he  had  him- 
self chosen,  and  lean,  at  least  in  inclination,  to  the  side  of  a 
member  of  its  own  body,  in  opposition  to  the  authority  which 
rivalled  and  controlled  it?  Such  considerations  as  these, 
which  Piso  himself  fully  understood,  weighed  forcibly  on 
Tiberius,  and  made  his  measures  appear  uncertain  and  vacil^ 
lating.  The  culprit  relied  on  the  boldness  and  decision  of  his 
attitude.  When  required  by  Sentius  to  refer  his  cause  to  the 
judgment  of  the  emperor,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
challenge.  From  the  coast  of  Cilicia  he  had  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  Rome ;  nevertheless  he  did  not  care  to  betray  by 
his  haste  any  symptoms  of  anxiety.  He  travelled  slowly 
from  city  to  city,  and  instead  of  taking  the  direct  route  by 
Dynhachinm  and  Bmndisium,  sent  his  son  in  advance  with 

>  Tac.  Anti,  iil  6. 
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letters  full  of  obsequious  deference  to  the  emperor,  while  he 
stepped  himself  aside  into  Dalmatia  to  obtain  an  interview 
withDrusns,  who  had  returned  therefrom  attending  the  obse- 
quies of  Germanicus.  Tiberius  received  the  young  man  with 
courtesy  and  even  favour.  Drusus,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
demeanour  was  generally  open  even  to  bluntness,  affected  a 
reserve  and  caution,  in  which  he  had  evidently  been  instruct- 
ed by  his  father,  but  assured  Piso  of  his  hope  and  trust  ti  at 
the  rumours  about  the  manner  of  the  Csesar's  death  would 
prove  entirely  groundless.^ 

The  mindjs  both  of  the  citizens  and  the  chiefs  of  the  state 
being  in  a  feverish  state  of  excitement,  every  step  the  cul- 
Ho  reaches  P^*  *^^^  became  a  matter  of  suspicion  and  mis- 
^^^  construction.    K  on  landing  at  ^cona  he  fell  in 

with  a  legion  on  its  march  to  Rome,  having  been  removed 
from  Pannonia  under  orders  for  Africa,  and  accompanied  it 
for  some  miles  on  its  route,  it  was  reported  that  he  had  un- 
duly courted  the  favour  of  the  officers  and  soldiers ;  i^  again, 
he  left  it  at  Namia,  and  betook  himself  to  the  easier  trans- 
port of  a  vessel  down  the  Tiber,  it  was  suggested  that  his 
conscious  guilt  sought  to  avoid  just  suspicion,  or  that  his 
treasonable  plans  were  not  yet  fixed  and  mature.  It  was 
charged  against  him  as  a  grave  misdemeanour  that  he  had 
allowed  his  bark  to  be  fiistened  to  the  walls  of  the  Csesarean 
mausoleum  on  the  margin  of  the  Campus  Martins.  The 
pomp  and  even  the  affectation  of  cheerfulness  with  which  he 
took  his  way  into  the  city,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  clients, 
together  with  his  wife  Plandna,  and  a  bevy  of  her  female 
friends,  gave  umbrage  to  a  populace  bent  on  taking  offence. 
They  pointed  with  malicious  spite,  as  their  ancestors  might 
have  done  two  or  three  cwituries  before,  to  the  mansion  of 
the  Pisos  overhanging  the  forum,  in  proud  defiance  of  the 
commons  below,  and  resented,  as  tokens  of  guilty  ambition, 
the  laurels  and  fiags  with  which  it  was  decorated  to  receive 
its  long  absent  master ;  nor  less  at  the  number  of  friends  and 

'  Tao  Ann.  iil  7,  8. 
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courtiers,  who  repaired  thither  to  salute  him  and  partake  of 
his  hospitality/  The  death  of  the  poisoner  Martina,  which 
occurred  suddenly  on  her  passage  to  Rome,  was  regarded  by 
many  as  a  device  of  the  accused  himself,  or  was  taken  as  an 
indication  of  collusion  between  him  and  his  prosecutors.' 

Such  being  the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  and  so  strong 
the  appearances  of  Piso's  double  guilt,  there  could  be  no  lack 
of  accusers  to  spring  up,  smd  seize  the  occasion  g,g, 


to  make  a  show  of  their  eloquence,  their  zeal  for  ^Jg^  ^{Jat 
law  and  justice,  their  love  for  the  Roman  people  ™* 
and  the  £nnily  of  their  ruler.  It  might  rather  be  apprehend- 
ed  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  defeated  by  the  precipi* 
Nation  of  intemperate  assailants,  or  even  by  the.  false  play 
of  pretended  enemies.  Accordingly  when  Fulcinius  Trio,  a 
young  noble,  ambitious  of  notoriety,  came  forward,  thfe  day 
after  Piso^s  arrival,  to  lodge  an  impeachment  against  him,  the 
real  fiiends  of  Germanicus,  those  to  whom  he  had  personally 
committed  the  vindication  of  his  cause,  were  alarmed  for  the 
success  of  their  maturer  plans.  Two  of  these,  YitelHus  and 
Veranius,  immediately  entered  the  court,  and  protested 
against  Triors  right  to  prosecute  at  all,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  for  themselves  that  they  were  not  come  to  declaim  in 
behalf  o£  Germanicus,  but  to  attest  by  their  solenm  evidence 
the  feet  of  Piso's  criminality.  These  representations  were 
judged  to  have  weight,  and  Trio  was  refused  permission  to 
make  his  oration  against  the  culprit,  as  regarded  his  alleged 
misconduct  in  the  East :  he  was  indulged,  however,  with  an 
opportunity  of  uttering  an  harangue  on  the  early  career  of  Piso, 
and  of  blackening  his  character,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
by  a  general  defematicm.  Such  were  the  facilities  the  Roman 
procedure  gave  to  the  young  and  ambitious  declaimer :  but 
attacks  like  tiiese  were  mere  empty  displays  of  rhetoric,  and 
served  no  purpose  but  to  amuse  the  idle  or  gratify  the  ma- 
licioTDU.  Meanwhile  Piso^s  friends,  disregarding  such  frivolous 
demonstrations,  and  fixing  their  attention  on  the  real  point 

*  Tac  Arm,  iil  9.  •  Taa  Ann.  iil  7. 
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of  attack,  were  striving  to  secure  the  emperor  himself  as 
judge  in  the  case ;  for  the  emperor's  consular  or  tribunitian 
power  gaye  him  formal  jurisdiction  in  the  criminal  trials, 
whenever  he  chose  to  exercise  it.  Piso  had  every  reason  to 
shrink  from  an  appeal  to  the  people ;  nor  was  he  without 
grave  apprehension  of  the  bias  of  the  senators  against  him. 
His  best  chance  of  a  &vourable,  or  even  of  a  fair  hearing  lay 
before  the  tribunal  of  'Hberius  himself,  who  had  at  least  no 
partiality  for  Oermanicus,  and  who,  it  was  well  known, 
was  indisposed  to  parade  himself  as  the  author  of  strong 
measures  against  senators  and  nobles.  But  Tiberius,  on  his 
part,  shrank  from  the  invidious  position  of  a  judge  In  a  case 
so  delicate.  Not  directly  refusing  the  onerous  responsibility, 
he  seated  himself  indeed  on  the  bench  with  certain  of  his 
own  intimates  as  his  assessors ;  but  after  listening  for  a  time 
to  the  denunciations  of  the  one  party,  and  the  obtestations  of 
the  other,  he  finally  remitted  the  adjudication  of  the  cause 
intact  to  the  senate/ 

Nothing  now  remained  for  the  accused  but  to  prepare  his 
defence  in  the  regular  way.     He  solicited  the  noblest  and 

trial  f  ^^^®8*  ^^^  i^  ^^®  ci^y  *o  plead  his  cause.  L. 
Piio  before  tha  Ammtius,  Asiuius  Qallus,  S.  Pompeius,  and 
others  hardly  less  illustrious,  refused  on  various 
pretences  to  defend  him.  M.  Lepidus,  L.  Piso,  and  Livineius 
Regulus,  at  length  promised  to  stand  by  him ;  and  great  was 
the  admiration  of  the  citizens  at  the  confidence  of  the  fiiends 
of  Germanicus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  assiurance  of  the 
culprit  on  the  other ;  while  they  anxiously  asked  one  another 
what  the  conduct  of  Tiberius  would  be,  and  whether  he  would 
sternly  repress  all  personal  feeling,  and  leave  free  scope  to  the 
force  of  truth  and  the  influence  of  eloquence  and  reason.'  The 
proceedings  indeed  were  opened  by  the  emperor  in  a  speech 
The  proceed-  ^^  Studied  faimess  and  moderation.*  He  repre- 
IfSeJSh  frJto^  sented  that  Kso  had  been  a  trusty  officer  of  Au- 
TiSerina.  gustus,  and  that  he  had  himself;  not  without  the 

«  Tac  Ann,  iiL  10.  •  Taa  Ann.  iil  11. 

*  Taa  Ann.  ill  12.:  **Die  Senatus  Cssar  orationcm  habuit  meditato  tcro- 
peramento." 
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consent  of  the  senate,  attached  him  as  a  coadjutor  to  Grer- 
manicus.^  Whether  in  that  capacity  he  had  exasperated  his 
chief  by  contumacy  and  rivalry,  whether  he  had  betrayed 
satisd&ction  at  his  death,  or  even  actually  effected  it,  it  was 
for  the  senate,  he  said,  impartially  to  decide :  if  the  former, 
he  would  himself  resent  it  as  a  &ther,  but  he  woxdd  not  jtidi* 
daily  punish  it  as  a  prince ;  but  if  the  latter,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  senators  on  their  part  to  visit  the  murderer  with 
a  murderer's  reward,  and  console  the  &mily  of  the  deceased 
with  the  vengeance  which  the  law  prescribed.  He  recom« 
mended  them  to  examiine  careftdly  the  charges  of  seditious 
mtrignes  and  irregular  ambition ;  and  whether  the  culprit 
had  actually  attempted  to  recover  his  province  by  arms,  or 
bis  fiiults  had  been  exaggerated  by  the  malice  of  his  accusers, 
whose  over-zeal  the  emperor  felt  bound  at  the  outset  to  stig- 
matise and  r^ress.'  For  tohcU  right  had  theyy  he  asked,  to 
expose  the  body  to  the  public  eye^  and  incite  provincials  and 
foreigners  to  examine  the  pretended  tokens  of  poison  which 
it  was  impossible  to  test^  if  after  aU  the  crime  was  still  un- 
proved and  matter  of  judicial  inquiry  f^  He  went  on  to 
charge  the  judges  not  to  allow  his  private  sorrow,  great  as 
he  assured  them  it  was,  to  influence  their  decision ;  to  exhort 
the  accused  to  omit  no  topic  suitable  for  his  own  defence,  or, 
if  necessary,  for  the  inculpation  of  Oermanicus  himself;  to 
encourage  his  advocates  to  exert  their  eloquence  to  the  ut- 
most in  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  defendant ;  finally,  he 
begged  all  parties  to  disregard  any  popular  surmises  that 
might  be  promulgated  to  his  own  personal  discredit  in  the 
matter. 

Thus  encouraged,  or  possibly  perplexed  and  frightened, 

'  Tac.  L  c;:  **Ad}iiU)rcm  Gerttftnico  datimi.^*     For  tho  force  of  this  ex- 
pregdoD,  806  abore. 

'  TadtOBBajs,  **  Annfe  ropetiU  proyinda;"  that  is,  he  diumed  by  force 
of  arms  poeae^sioii  of  At»  own  provinca  If  he  had  occapied  a  post  such  as 
Cdfl&derifl  in  another  province,  and  employed  its  natiye  forces,  there  wonld 
tiare  been  no  qileflUon  of  the  gravity  of  his  crime,  and  no  excose  for  neglecting 
to  ammadrert  upon  it  A«  Zampt,  OommenL  EjngrajiK  ii. 
VOL.  V. — 6 
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the  senators  addressed  themselves  to  the  work  before  them. 
Speeches  In  ao-  "^^^  ^7^  ^^^  allowed  to  the  managers  of  the 
eoaotion.  prosecution  for  exhibiting  their  charges;  then, 

after  an  interval  of  six  days,  three  more  were  granted  for 
the  defence.  Fulcinios  Trio,  who  had  thrust  himsdf,  as  has 
been  said,  into  the  front,  began  with  a  long  and  desultory  at- 
tack on  the  conduct  of  Piso  when  he  formerly  governed  in 
Spain ;  an  abuse  of  rhetoric  only  sanctipned  by  custom,  but 
which  could  hardly  produce  even  the  petty  result  to  which 
it  was  directed,  of  creating  an  un&vourable  impression 
against  the  accused  in  the  minds  of  his  judges.  An  import- 
ant part  of  the  space  allotted  for  the  prosecution  was  wasted 
in  this  unprofitable  skirmish.  When,  however,  the  genuine 
accusers  stood  forward  with  the  decisive  features  of  the  case 
in  hand,  they  found  the  tribunal,  from  whatever  reason,  so 
well  disposed  towards  them,  that  they  were  not  required  to 
bring  on  every  point  the  most  conclusive  evidence.  Servseus, 
Veranius,  and  Vitellius  followed  one  another  in  denouncing 
the  culprit  with  equal  fervour,  and  the  last  of  the  three  with 
conspicuous  eloquence,  for  his  enmity  to  Germanicus,  his  in- 
trigues with  the  soldiery,  his  attempts,  only  too  successAil, 
by  poison  and  magic,  agsdnst  the  life  of  his  commander,  and 
finally,  his  armed  assault  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  republia 
Had  Piso  not  been  first  conquered  as  an  enemy,  argued  Vi- 
tellius, he  could  not  have  been  now  prosecuted  as  a  criminal. 
Then  followed  an  interval  for  the  judges  to  reflect,  and  for 
the  accused  to  prepare  his  defence.  On  most  points  of  at- 
tack neither  refutation  nor  excuse  were  possible;  the  politi- 
cal charges  were  too  patent  to  be  rebutted,  too  flagrant  to  be 
palliated.  Here  at  least  the  replies  of  Piso  were  weak  and 
Piso  defends  Vacillating.  The  charge  of  poison,  however,  he 
himicit  did  not  shrink  from  meeting  with  a  steadfiwt  de- 

nial ;  and  this,  indeed,  either  from  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  or  from  the  real  absence  of  any  rea- 
sonable grounds  of  proof,  had  completely  broken  down ;  for 
it  was  founded  not  on  any  alleged  connexion  between  Piso 
and  the  notorious  Martina,  nor  on  testimony  extorted  from 
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his  slaves,  whom  he  freely  tendered  for  exammation  on  the 
rack,  but  on  the  monstrous  and  incredible  story,  that,  at  a 
banquet  given  by  the  prince,  while  reclining  at  his  side,  he 
had  with  his  own  hands  communicated  poison  to  the  viands 
on  the  table.^  The  rumours  of  magical  incantations  were 
invented  perlu^  for  the  populace  of  Antioch  i^id  Bome : 
though  repeated  in  the  presence  of  the  senators,  we  hear  of 
DO  attempt  either  to  substantiate  or  refute  thenu  But  the 
judges,  some  on  one  account,  some  on  another,  were  implac- 
able. Tiberius  himself  could  not  forgive  the  attempt  upon 
the  province,  and  the  senators,  for  the  most  part,  were  obsti- 
nately convinced  that  the  prince  had  met  his  death  by  unfidr 
contrivance.  There  prevailed,  however,  among  them  a  vague 
8u^[ncion  that  there  had  been  collusion  of  some  sort  between 
Piso  and  the  emperor  himself.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
judges  or  the  accusers  ventured  to  suggest  that  Piso's  instruc- 
tions should  be  produced,  and  that  this  was  refused  both  by  the 
one  and  the  other.*  Meanwhile  the  people  had  satisfied  them- 
selves of  the  full  atrocity  of  the  culprit^s  guilt  They  sur- 
rounded the  tribunal  with  cries  of  vengeance,  threatening  that 
if  acquitted  by  his  judges,  they  would  tear  the  murderer  to 
pieces  with  their  own  hands.  They  would  have  broken  the 
busts  and  statues  of  Piso  within  their  reach,  and  exposed  them, 
in  de&ult  of  his  own  mangled  limbs,  on  the  Gemonian  stairs, 
had  not  a  military  force  arrived  in  time  to  protect  them.  The 
criminal  was  reqioved  from  the  bar  in  a  closed  litter,  ^tte^d- 

'  Slaves  could  not  be  questioned  by  torture  against  their  own  master,  ex- 
cept, under  the  emperors,  in  cases  of  treason ;  but  he  ndght  offer  them  to  be 
tortured  ts  witnesses  in  his  fityour.  Rdn,  OriminaUJMU  der  BSmer,'  p.  543. 
Ffnj  mentions  {SuL  JM,  zL  11.)  thfti  YHeUtus  Ia  his  8pee<^  stia  extuii  in 
tbe  writer'fl  dij,  argued  that  poisoci  had  been  administered,  fi«m  the  fiuct  he 
asserted  that  the  heart  of  GennaBicus  would  not  burp,  (Coxap.  Suetw  CaUg*  1,) 
The  same,  howcTcr,  was  believed  to  occur  m  the  case  of  the  morbus  cardiacus 
(heartburn  or  cardialgia :  v.  Hardouin'a  note) ;  and  Fiso  pleaded  that  this  was 
Oie  malady  of  Germanicus. 

*  At  this  place  there  is  an  unfortunate  lacuna  in  the  MSS.  of  our  authority 
Taoiftiis:  the  words,  ** soriprissent ....  ei^K>etalante6 ;  quod  hand  minus  T^ 
bertns  quam  Piso  abnoere,"  seem  to  point  obscurely  to  this  supposition. 
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ed  bj  a  tribnne  of  the  prsetorians:  some  supposed  that  thia 
was  to  shelter  him  ^m  the  popular  indignation,  bat  others 
already  whispered  that  it  was  determined  to  sacrifice  him,* 

Thus  ended  the  first  day  of  the  defence,  and  the  calprit 
re-entered  his  house  with  a  gloomy  presentiment  of  defeat. 
Thus  far,  however,  his  wife  had  afiected  to  unite  her  cause  with 
his,  and  had  loudly  declared  that  she  would  share  his  fortune 
for  good  or  for  evil  If  the  general  feeling  was  not  less  strong 
against  her  than  against  her  husband,  she  might  indulge  in 
warmer  hopes  of  protection  from  the  favour  of  Livia ;  and  as 
long  as  her  interests  were  united  with  his,  he  might  truBt  to 
escape  under  the  shelter  of  her  superior  influence.  But  while 
Piso  was  battling  desperately  for  his  life  in  the  Senate-house, 
Plancina  was  soliciting  the  empress  in  the  recesses  of  the  pal- 
ace, keeping  more  aloof  firom  him  as  the  charges  seemed  to 
press  harder,  urging  excuses  for  herself  independent  of  him, 
and  finally  separating  her  cause  from  his.  As  soon  as  Piso 
Deserted  by  discovered  this,  he  felt  that  his  last  hope  was 
Smmite  b5^^  gone.  Hesitating  to  confront  his  accusers  again, 
^^  he  was  with  difRculty  prevailed  on  by  his  sons  to 

nerve  his  resolution  for  a  second  appearance  before  his 
judges.  There  he  heard  the  charges  once  more  repeated, 
and  underwent  interrogations  which  seemed  to  wax  more 
manifestly  hostile :  but  when  he  looked  towards  Tiberius, 
and  observed  how  cold  and  reserved  was  his  demeanour,  how 
studiously  he  repressed  every  mark  either  of  compassion  or 
anger,  he  felt  that  his  doom  was  inevitable.  Carried  back 
once  more  to  his  own  dwelling,  he  called  for  his  tablets,  as 
if  to  compose  the  perOTation  of  his  defence,  wrote  a  few  lines^ 
which  he  sealed  and  delivered  to  a  freedman,  after  which  he 
bathed  'and  dressed  as  usual  for  supper,  and  retired,  after 
taking  it,  to  his  couch.  At  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  seizing 
the  moment  of  his  wife  leaving  his  bedchamber,  he  ordered 
the  doors  to  be  closed.    The  first  who  entered  at  daybreak 

'  Tac.  Arm.  IS.  18, 14.:  "Yario  romore,  cnstoB  ealatis  an  mortia  exactov 
■equ^rctur.** 
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discorered  him  lying  with  his  throat  severed,  and  his  sword 
on  the  ground  beside  him.* 

Such  an  ^id  at  snch  a  moment  gave  lise  to  many  whis* 
pered  surmises.  The  Romans,  ever  prone  to  snspect  foul 
play  and  underhand  contrirance,  could  easily  h6  ^  ^ 
led  to  impute  the  catastrophe  to  the  emperor  him-  Pieo  to  pat  to 
self:  and  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  our  his-  emperor's  or- 
torian  reveals  to  us  on  this  occasion  the  question-  eouiteiMneed 
able  sources  to.  which  we  seem  to  owe  many  of  ^  ^ 
his  gravest  xncrhninations.  I  have  heard  old  people  mention^ 
he  says,  ^kca  JPiso  had  o^%en  certain  papers  in  his  handy  the 
contents  of  which  he  did  not  puNidy  divtd^e  /  but  that  his 
friends  used  to  affirm  that  they  were  the  a^ual  instructions 
addressed  to  him' by  Tiberius  regarding  the  unfortunate 
Oermanicus,  These  he  had  resolved  to  lay  before  the  sena- 
torSj  andreveed  therecd  guHt  of  the  emperor^  had  not  iSefanuSy 
the  confidant  of  TiberiuSydissuccded  him  by  fcdse  hopes  from 
his  purpose.  They  added  thaJt  he  did  not  kiU  himself  y  but 
vxjLSy  in  point  of  fact^  assassin(Ued,*  The  writer  concludes 
this  narration,  however,  with  cautioning  the  reader  that  he 
does  not  affirm  this  circumstance  as  an  ascertained  &ct ;  and 
Bucb,  it  must  be  remarked,  is  too  frequently  his  habit,  to  be 
excused,  perhaps,  only  from  the  paucity  of  trustworthy  doc- 
uments in  his  reach, — to  insinuate  the  truth  of  popular  ru- 
mours undeor  pretence  of  merdy  recounting  them.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  assert  that  he  really  metos  us  to  believe  most 
of  the  stories  he  thus  repeats,  imder  the  protest  that  he  can- 
not vouch  for  theuL  With  this  caution  agamst  the  seduo- 
tive  influence  of  the  most  doquent  of  historians,  I  return  to 
the  narrative  beHDve  us% 

TiberitM  etftesm^  it  seems,  his  mortification  at  the  death 
ol  the  eriminal:  he  might  easily  fbresee  and  deploi^  the  sus- 
oicums  to  whidi  it  would  expose  him.    He  al-  gont«noe 
lowed  the  son  of  the  deceased  to  read  to  the  Sen-  •v^'^v^' 

*  T»a  Arm.  iiL  15. 

*  Tac  Ann,  iit  16. :  **  Quorum  neutrum  asscyerayerim :  neque  tamen  occu 
fere  dsbm  narratom  ab  iiB  qoi  nostram  ad  juyentamdurayerunt.** 
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ate  the  last  words  his  &ther  had  written,  which  were  now  found 
to  contain  a  vindication  of  his  own  children  from  the  charge 
of  treason  from  which  he  had  failed  to  relieve  himself,  and 
an  appeal  to  the  emperor  in  their  favour,  hj  the  five  and 
fbrtj  jears  of  his  own  faithM  services,  by  the  consulships 
accorded  him  hj  Augustus,  and  the  friendship  extended  to 
him  hj  liberins  himself  Such,  he  said,  was  his  last  dying 
petition.  Of  the  &lse  Plancina  he  made  no  mention  at  alL 
The  case  for  the  defence  being  thus  abruptly  cut  short,  the 
accusers  might  still  use  their  right  to  reply.  But  the  sena- 
tors were  not  unmoved  at  the  spectacle  of  war  still  waged 
against  a  prostrate  and  insensible  victim.  They  were  satis- 
fied with  expunging  Piso^s  name  from  the  Fasti,  and  confis- 
cating a  portion  of  his  estates,  decreeing  at  the  same  time 
that  his  elder  son  Marcus  should  be  banished  for  t^i  years, 
and  Cnadus,  the  younger,  renounce  the  prsenomea  he  had  de- 
rived from  his  father.  Tiberius  interfered  to  obtain  s<Hne 
mitigation  even  of  this  sentence,  protesting  that  it  was  too 
much  to.  disgrace  the  xiame  of  Piso,  when  that  of  Marcus 
Antonins,  -who  had  fought  against  his  country,  and  of  Juhis, 
who  had  dishonoured  the  imperial  house,  were  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  place  in  the  rolls  of  honour.  He  spared  also  the 
property  of  the  deceased,  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  dis- 
playing a  laudable  abstinence  in  this  respect  But  he  had 
used  his  influence,  in  deference  to  his  mother,  to  screen  Plan- 
cina from  prosecution ;  and  so  poignantly  did  he  feel  the  dis- 
grace of  this  interference,  so  much  was  he  mortified  at  the 
murmurs  of  the  citizens,  as  to  seek  to  repair  his  credit  by  a 
show  of  lenity  and  moderation  towards  her  hnsband  and 
fiimily.  At  the  same  time,  he  restrained  the  adulation  which 
would  have  decreed  him  extraordinary  honours  fi>r  thus 
avenging  the  loss  of  Germanicus.  It  was  no  matter,  he  pro 
tested,  of  public  joy  and  thanksgiving;  it  was  the  last  act 
of  a  domestic  calamity,  fit  only  to  be  buried  in  the  recesses 
of  his  own  memory.  Upon  the  accusers,  however,  he  be- 
stowed places  in  the  priesthood,  and  promised  to  elevate  Trio 
to  civil  distinctions,  cautioning  him  at  the  same  time  to  use 
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his  powers  of  oratory  with  temper  and  discretion  in  fu* 
ture.* 

A  cahn  review  of  the  circomstiuioes  of  this  celebrated 
trial  aeems  to  leave  no  cloud  of  suspicion  on  the  conduct  of 
the  emperor  himselC  It  results  clearly  from  the  rR>etfo»  frM 
acknowledgments  of  the  narrator,  whose  hostilir  .^i^iii^^^ 
ty  to  Tiberius  is  strongly  marked,  as  we  shall  S^;^J5.'*' 
Bee,  throughout  the  course  of  his  history,  that  the  j^^  prooCof  th« 
evidence  in  proof  of  the  murder  was  completely  ^a"^*^- 
nugatory.  Still  less  does  there  appear  any  reasonable 
ground  to  implicate  Tiberius  himself  in  the  schemes  of  Piso, 
even  supposing  Piso's  guilt  in  this  respect  to  be  still  matter 
of  question.  The  fSsmlt,  which  gave  rise  to  the  most  unfa- 
vourable surmises,  lay  in  his  want  of  firmness  and  decision 
in  conducting  the  case.  However  deeply  irritated  at  his 
proconsul's  contumacy,  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the 
jealous  distrust  of  his  too  subservient  nobles,  which  impell- 
ed him  constantly  to  throw  on  tibem  the  responsibility  of  an 
inquiry,  which,  as  chief  of  the  state,  was  legitimately  his 
own.  The  position  he  held  was  a  source  of  unceasing  idann 
and  anxiety  to  him.  Already  he  found  himself  beset  by  the 
first  dangers  of  an  intruding  dynasty,  the  repeated  apparition 
o£  Aral  claimants  and  pretenders.  The  first  steps  of  his  il- 
lustrious predecessor  had  been  dogged  by  the  upstart  Ama- 
tiufl.  At  a  later  period  Augustus  had  been  persecuted  by  a 
bold  impostor,  who  declared  himself  the  real  son  of  Qctavia, 
for  whom  Marcelhis  had  been  substituted  by  iraud.*  The 
death  of  the  wretched  Postumus  was  speedily  followed  by 
the  enterprise  of  one  of  his  slaves,  named  Cle*  Entcrprtee  of 
mens,  who  pr^wided  to  represent  him.  On  the  gj^^^^ 
demise  of  Augustus,  this  man,  we  are  told, form-  a.d.i«. 
ed  ihe  design  of  hastening  to  Plamasia,  and  car-  ^  ^  '^* 
rying  off  his  master  to  the  l^ions  on  the  Rhine.  He  might 
hove  succeeded,  but  for  the  slowness  of  the  merchant  vessel 
in  which  he  sailed  for  the  island.     On  arriving  there  he  found 

>  T«s.  Afwi.  ai  17-19.  «  VaL  Max.  ix.  15.  2, 
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the  prince  already  despatched.  Concdving  at  once  a  still 
more  daring  project,  he  secreted  or  dispersed  the  ashes  of  the 
murdered  man,  to  destroy  the  eyidence  of  his  death,  and  re- 
tired for  a  time  to  Cosa,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Etruria,  till 
his  iisir  and  beard  were  grown,  to  fayoor  a  certain  likeness 
which  he  actually  bore  to  him.  Meanwhile,  taking  a  few 
intimates  into  his  confidence,  he  spread  a  report,  which  found 
ready  listeners,  that  Agrippa  still  liyed.  He  glided  from 
town  to  town,  showing  himself  by  twilight,  fbr  a  few  min* 
utes  only  at  a  time,  to  men  prepared  for  the  sudden  appa- 
rition, until  it  became  noised  abroad  that  the  gods  had  sayed 
the  grsmdson  of  Augustus  from  the  fate  intended  fi>r  him, 
and  that  he  was  about  to  yisit  the  city  and  daim  his  rightftd 
inheritance*  At  Ostia,  Cl^nens  was  receiyed  by  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  and  numbers  repaired  priyily  to  him  on 
his  entrance  into  Rome.  It  was  long,  howeyer,  brfore  Ti- 
berius could  resolye  to4tct  yigorously  against  him.  He  would 
rather  haye  left  the  yulgar  imposture  to  die  a  natural  &ath, 
than  interfere  to  check  it  with  the  bruit  of  arms.  At  last 
he  determined  to  exert  himself  The  pretender  was  speedily 
entrapped,  by  two  simulated  belieyers,  and  brought  bound 
to  the  palace.  When  asked  by  Tiberius  what  right  he  had 
to  assume  the  name  of  Agrippa?  The  actmCy  he  replied, 
that  you  have  to  that  of  CoB$ar.  The  names  of  no  loftier 
accomplices  could  be  extorted  from  him,  and  it  is  probable 
that  t^  design  was  from  first  to  last  merely  a  wild  cono^ 
tion  of  his  own.  Tiberius  was  glad  to  bury  the  wk^  mat- 
ter in  obliyion.  He  put  the  man  to  death  in  the  iteoesses  of 
the  palace,  and  had  the  body  secretly  removed,  nor  did  he 
cause  inquiry  to  be  made  into  any  circumstances  of  the  at* 
tempt,  though  some  of  his  own  fiEimily  and  many  knights 
and  senators  were  said  to  haye  priyily  &youred,  and  eyen 
giyen  money  to  adyance  it..  Such  was  the  receiyed  account 
of  the  affidr;  as  much,  that  is,  as  the  empefoi^  chose  to  re- 
veal, or  the  people  yentured  to  guess  of  it." 

»  Tac.  Arm,  II  89,  40. ;  Suet  Tib,  25.  •  Dicffl,  Ivil  1ft. 
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Bat  tiie  sally  of  an  obscare  dare  was  &r  lees  formidable 
than  the  intrigues  of  illnstrioiis  nobles,  equals  of  the  emperor 
hunself  in  birth  and  ancestral  honours.  It  was  intrinMof 
a  tradition  of  the  party  which  Tiberius  historj-  ^^f™"^ 
cally  rejMresented,  that  every  scion  of  a  consular  ^^'  t»- 
house  was  a  possible  candidate  for  the  empire ;  and  if  his 
own  jealousy  ever  slept  for  a  moment,  officious  advisers  were 
not  wanting  to  ezdte  his  fbars,  and  urge  him  to  renewed 
v^ilanee.  A  young  noble  named  libo  Drusus,  of  the  Sen- 
bonian  gens,  the  same  winch  had  given  consorts  to  both 
Octavius  and  Sextus  Pompdus,  was  suspected,  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Tiberius,  of  cherishing  the  jMroject  of  supplanting 
himu  His  juveiiile  ambition  had  been  fostered  by  the  arti- 
fices of  a  pretended  friend,  who  had  tampered  with  the 
weakness  of  his  character,  and  led  him  into  criminal  relations 
with  the  soothsayers  and  diviners^  who  were  casting  the 
horoscopes  of  the  unwary,  and  flattering  with  dangerous 
dreams  every  illicit  aspiration.  libo  admitted  to  his  bosom 
the  wildest  hopes  of  fulfilling  the  pretended  destiny  of  his 
illustrious  ancestors.  The  sharer  of  his  counsels  betrayed 
them  in  due  time  to  the  emperon  Such,  however,  was  the 
apprehension  Tiberius  entertained  of  the  influence  of  a  noble 
name,  that  he  dM  not  venture  at  once  to  check  him.  On 
the  contrary,  he  continued  for  more  than  a  year  to  load  him 
with  honours;  while  such  was  his  fear  of  personal  violence, 
that,  when  Libo  assisted  him  at  a  sacrifice,  he  caused  him  to 
be  fhmished  with  a  knifl^  of  tin;  and' in  conversing  with  * 
Idm,  pretended  always  to  lean  oonfidentially  on  his  arm,  to 
prevent  him  from  drawing  forth  the  weapon  which  he  might 
cany  beneath  his  girdle.^  It  was  not  till  he  had  obtained 
distinct  proof  that  libo  had  Consulted  a  magician,  who  pre- 
tended to  evoke  the  dead  for  linhallowed  inquiries,  that  Ti- 
berius ventured  to  convene  the  senatej  to  ddibercOejHB  the 
tenour  of  his  summons  ran,  ^^pan  a  ^eadfuH  and  momiraita 
crime.     libo  was  soon  made  aware  of  his  danger.     He 

» Suet  m.  25. 
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clothed  liimself  in  monrning,  and  glided  from  honse  to 
house,  suing  in  vain  for  the  advocacy  of  his  illustrious 
friends.  All  shut  their  doors,  or  turned  their  bad^s  upon 
hinu  On  the  day  of  the  trial,  he  appeared  in  the  senate 
without  a  patron,  and  studied  only  to  excite  commiseration 
by  real  or  pretended  sickness.  Of  accusers  there  was  no 
lack.  Among  them  was  Firmius,  the  false  Mend  already 
noticed,  and  Fulcinius  Trio,  the  rabid  declaimer.  The 
charges  produoed  embraced  some  of  the  wildest  fictions. 
One  of  the  prosecutors  asserted  that  he  had  been  promised 
gold  enough  to  pave  the  Appian  Way  to  Brundisium.  On 
this  and  other  testimonies  scarcely  less  trivial,  it  was  de- 
termined to  examine  his  slaves ;  and  as  the  law  forbade  the 
examination  of  a  master^s  slaves  against  him  in  a  capital 
case,  Tiberius  caused  them  to  be  enfi^nchised  before  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  question.  Libo  now  felt  that  his  fate 
was  decided.  Returning  home,  after  the  first  day's  investi- 
gation, for  as  yet  the  personal  liberty  of  the  noble  Roman 
was  never  restricted,  even  under  a  capital  chaise,  he  sat 
down  to  table,  but  after  some  hesitation,  accomplished  his 
own  destruction.^  The  prosecution  was  carried  on  notwith- 
standing ;  and  when  the  culprit's  guilt  was  finally  declared 
to  be  proved,  Tiberius  asserted  that  he  intended  to  pardon 
him,  had  he  allowed  him  the  opportunity.' 

The  readiness  of  the  senators  to  combine  against  the 
presumed  enemies  of  the  prince,  the  zeal  with  which  they 
ApprehensionB  ^^  ^^^  ^^®  another  in  leading  the  prosecution 
of  Tiberiu*.  against  them,  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
united  in  decreeing  their  death,  and  the  confiscation  of  their 
property,  all  these  tokens  of  devotion  might  have  reassured 
even  the  fears  of  Tiberius,  and  made  tdm  feel  secmre  of  the 
submission  of  his  courtierB.  But  it  seems  to  have  had  rather 
the  contrary  effect  of  alarming  him.  He  saw  in  it  the  most 
fiital  evidence  of  the  degradation  of  the  Roman  character, 

'  Thus  when  Cicero  assigned  the  Catilinarian  conspirators  to  the  cnstodj 
of  certain  nobles,  the  legal  fiction  of  their  freedom  ttbs  ostcnubly  respocted. 
•  Tac.  Ann,  II  27-31. 
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and  he  augured  from  it  that  the  time  would  arriye  when, 
erery  bond  of  reli^ous  feeling  being  broken,  the  loyalty 
with  which  Augustus  had  inspired  his  subjects  would  give 
way  to  selfish  passions,  and  the  man  who  should  succeed  in 
oat-bidding  him  in  popularity,  would  become  master  of 
their  renal  affections.  These  apprehensions  were  increased 
by  erery  expression  of  freedom  hazarded  by  his  anticipated 
rivals,  which  he  presumed  to  be  grounded  on  the  conviction 
that  their  time  was  coming,  and  that  there  was  in  the  com- 
munity a  large  mass  of  feeling  which  responded  to  their 
pretensions.  Among  the  nobles  there  was  a  certain  class 
who  affected  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  loss  of  substan- 
tial liberty  by  petty  sallies  of  impatience,  and  scarce  dis- 
guised irony,  and  among  these  Piso  had  been  eminently  con- 
spicuous. Thus,  for  instance,  when  Tiberius  had  announced, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  that,  contrary  to  his  usual  reserve,  he 
would  give  his  opinion  on  a  particular  charge  in  person,  Piso 
▼aitured  to  ask,  would  he  speak  first  or  last? — iffrst^  he 
added,  I  shaU  have  a  guide  to  foUow  ;  if  lasty  I  fear  lest  I 
may  through  ignorance  dissent  from  you.  Such,  says  Taci- 
tus, were  some  of  the  last  traces  of  expiring  liberty.^ 
While,  however,  any  such  traces,  however  slight,  still  re- 
mained, the  shadowy  phantom  of  the  Republic  continued  to 
flit  before  the  eyes  of  the  Cedsar.  There  was  still,  he  appre- 
hended, a  germ  of  sentiment  existing,  on  which  a  scion  of 
his  own  house,  or  even  a  stranger,  might  boldly  throw  him- 
sd^  and  raise  the  standard  of  patrician  inde|>endence.  The 
death  of  Piso  concurred  with  that  of  Gtermani-  Believed  brtii* 
ens  to  relieve  him  from  the  terrors  of  tiiis  hateM  SSikw  i^T 
anticipation*  From  this  time  he  begait  really  to  ^^^ 
reign.  He  was  well  aware,  indeed,  that  he  had  fastened  on 
himself  the  hatred  of  the  citizens  by  the  mere  suspicion  of 
his  complicity  in  deaths  which  had  so  manifestly  served  his 
interests;  he  knew  that  all  his  adts  and  measures  would 
henceforth  be  construed  to  his  injury,  and  a  dark  cloud  of 

Tac  AniK  i.  74.    Coxnp,  il  8b. 
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national  difltmst  hang  fbr  ever  on  his  memory.  But,  oii  the 
other  hand,  these  -vrere  the  mere  shadows  of  eviL  To  the 
loss  of  his  good  name  .he  was  becoming  more  and  more  hard- 
ened. The  flattery  of  poets  and  historians,  even  the  clam< 
orons  applause  of  the  populace,  he  could  buy  again  if  he 
chose ;  but  with  his  cynical  contempt  for  his  people,  he  did 
not  think  them  worth  the  cost  in  shows  and  largesses.  He 
now  felt  himself  safe  from  the  machinations  of  his  nearest 
enemies,  and  free  to  exchange  the  disguised  autocracy  of  his 
predecessor,  which  he  wanted  himself  the  tact  and  modera- 
tion to  wield,  for  the  direct  and  harsh  exercise  of  uncon- 
trolled dominion. 

Nevertheless,  while  Tiberius  was  thus  rising  supreme 
oyer  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
Secret  iniiocnce  ^^®  citizcns,  he  was  uot  himself  exempt  from  cer- 
of  Livia,  ^ain  concealed  and  mysterious  influences,  which 

continued  almost  insensibly  to  direct  and  control  him.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  will  of  Livia,  who  seemed  now,  in  ex- 
treme old  age,  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  her  ambition,  the 
passion  to  ^hich  she  had  subjected  every  other  inclination 
through  her  long  career  of  intrigue.  Her  son  had  risen  un- 
der her  auspices,  and  mainly,  perhaps,  by  her  direct  contriv- 
ance, to  the  summit  of  power  which  she  had  so  deeply  cov- 
eted for  him,  and  her  own  influence  over  him  had  increased 
rather  than  diminished  with  hb  success.  All  Rome  regarded 
the  empress-mother  with  &r  more  awe  and  obsequious  sub- 
mission than  the  empress-consort.  If  she  had  really  been 
the  mistress  of  the  councils  of  Augustus,  he  at  least  had  re- 
tained the  distensible  power.  But  the  habits  of  obedience 
she  had  early  impressed  on  her  son  rem^ed  deeply  stamped 
on  his  retentive  disposition;  nor,  however  much  her  yoke 
might  sometimes  gall  him,  had  he  the  spirit  to  reject  it  when 
he  became  the  master  of  all  the  world  besides,  llie  women 
whom  she  admitted  to  her  intimacy  presumed  to  defy  the 
laws,  under  her  protection.  On  one  o<$casion  her  favourite, 
Urgulania,  being  cited  as  a  witness  before  the  senate,  re- 
fused to  appear,  and  the  prsetor  was  complaisantly  sent  to 
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take  her  examination  in  piirate,  a  privilege  not  accorded 
eyen  to  the  Bacred  character  of  the  YeetaJlB.^  On  another, 
the  same  Urgolania  was  the  cause  of  a  straggle  for  supremr 
acy  between  Tiberius  and  his  mother.  It  was  considered  a 
remarkable  instance  of  firmness  on  his  part,  that  he  insisted 
on  her  paying  down  the  fine  imposed  on  her  by  a  judicial 
sentence.  But  the  greatest  triumph  of  Livia^s  authority  was 
seen  in  the  acquittal  of  her  friend  Plancina.  The  emperor, 
constmimate  as  was  his  power  of  dissimulation,  fidled  to  dis- 
guise the  disgust  he  felt  at  the  part  he  was  reduced  to  play 
m  defer^u^  to  this  love  of  power. 

Another  influence  behind  the  throne  has  already  been 
glanced  at,  in  accounting  for  the  Jealousy  Tiberius  felt  of  the 
martial  aspirations  of  Germanicus.  The  most 
eloquent  of  the  emperors  flatterers,  m  con- 
cluding his  brief  survey  of  Roman  history  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  with  a  review  of  the  opening  promise,  such  as 
he  represents  it,  of  this  ill-&ted  reign,  after  painting  in 
flaunting  colours  the  virtues  and  successes  of  the  third 
Caesar,  glides  into  the  reflection,  that  the  good  fortune  of 
the  greatest  men  is  generally  to  be  traced  in  part  to  the 
merits  of  their  most  cherished  advisers.  Thus  the  valour 
of  the  Scipios  was  supported  by  the  genius  of  the  Lselii, 
and  Augustus  himself  reclined  on  the  arms  of  an  Agrippa 
and  a  Taurus.  In  like  manner,  he  adds,  did  Tiberius  rejoice 
in  the  powerful  aid  of  Lucius  Sejanus,  a  man  of  rare  ability, 
vigorous  alike  in  mind  and  body,  a  loyal  servant,  a  cheerfhl 
companion,  one  whose  natural  modesty  evinced  his  actual 
desert,  uid  smoothed  the  way  for  his  well-merited  advance- 
moit*  This  and  much  more  does  Yelleius  say  in  the  pnuse 
of  the  &vourite  of  Tiberius,  the  man  whose  name  has  be- 
come  a  by-word  in  history  for  all  that  is  most  fulaome  in 
adulation,  most  base  in  dissimulation,  most  atrocious  in 
crime.  Sejanus  belonged  to  the  -Lilian  gens,  perhaps  by 
adoption^  and  his  paternal  fisimily  was  only  of  equestrian 

*  Tftc.  Ann.  3.  84.:  "Tiberius hactenna  indulgere malri  dvil^ ratos." 

•  Vefldns  Patewnlug,  il  127. 
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rank.^  On  the  motlier'B  side  he  is  said  to  have  descended 
from  a  more  illustrious  ancestry.  He  was  bom  at  Yolsinii 
in  Etroria.  He  se^ns  to  have  first  established  his  fortunes 
on  the  fkvonrs  of  a  wealthy  debauchee ; '  but  when  he  sno- 
ceeded  in  attaching  himself  to  the  person  of  the  young  Caius 
C<esar,  the  prospect  of  public  eminence  began  to  open  upon 
him.  On  his  second  patron's  premature  decease  he  trans- 
ferred himself  to  the  service  of  Tiberius^  oyer  whom  he  soon 
acquired  an  influence,  which  it  became  the  object  of  his  life 
to  confirm  and  extend.  But  the  arts  by  which  such  influence 
is  obtained  over  a  timid  and  self<listrusting  character,  how- 
ever sly  and  suspicious,  do  not  always  imply  any  great  su- 
periority of  talent ;  and  the  enemies  of  Sejanus  refhsed  to 
allow  the  object  of  their  abhorrence  the  praise  even  of  emi- 
nent talents.  They  would  only  admit  that  he  was  active 
and  hardy  in  frame,  and  was  not  deficient  in  boldness  and 
enterprise:  he  had,  they  said,  the  address  to  conceal  his 
own  vices,  while  he  was  shrewd  in  unmasking  the  disguises 
of  others.  His  pride  and  meanness  were  equal  one  to  the 
other,  and  he  could  carry  a  pretence  of  moderation  in  his 
demeanour,  while  his  lust  of  power  and  lucre  was  really 
unbounded.* 

On  his  patron's  succession  to  the  empire,  Sejanus  was 

found  usefol,  and  retained  the  influence  he  had  acquired  by 

.  ^  his  skill  in  relieving  him  firom  the  weiffht  of  his 

Sejanus  prefect  ^,  ,,,. 

of  the  Fw-  burdens  without  seemmg  to  take  them  on  hmi- 
sel£  Tiberiru  sent  him  on  a  confid^itial  mission 
to  advise  the  young  Drusus  in  Pannonia;  but  he  was  speed- 
ily recalled  from  this  distant  service,  and  appointed  colleague 
with  his  &ther  in  the  command  of  the  preBtorian  cohorts, 
quartered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oapitaL  This  charge  placed 
him  in  a  position  of  the  strictest  intimacy  with  the  emperor, 

'  L.  Miua  Sqjanufl  was  the  sou  of  Seias  Strabo,  a  Roman  knight 

"  Tac.  Antu  Iv.  1. ;  Dion,  Ivii.  19.    Thifl  was  M.  Apicius,  the  second  of  the 

three  noted  gooimands  of  the  name,  who  are  supposed  to  have  flourished  in 

BQCoessUm  from  the  time  of  Angostos. 
•  Tacl.  c.;  Dion,  L  c. 
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oyer  whose  personal  safety  it  was  bis  duty  to  watch,  urhile 
he  provided  for  the  execution  of  his  orders  in  Rome.  Here 
he  may  have  suggested  that  distrust  of  Germanicus  to  which 
the  Romans  ascribed  the  hero's  recall  from  the  Rhenish 
frontier;  he  may  have  prompted  the  mission  of  Piso,  as  a 
check  on  the  presumed  ambition  of  the  young  prince  in 
Asia ;  he  may  have  whispered  to  the  proconsul  of  Syria  an 
assurance  that  his  opposition  to  his  chief  would  not  be  dis- 
tasteful to  the  sovereign  power  at  home.  However  this  may 
be,  Tibenus  required  a  staff  to  lean  upon,  and  Se^amis  was 
strong  enough  and  bold  enough  to  supply  one.  Anxious  as 
the  new  emperor  was,  from  his  first  accession,  to  know  every- 
thing, and  to  do  everything  himself;  impatient  as  he  was  of 
leaving  affairs  to  take  their  course  under  a  wise  but  distant 
superintendence,  and  jealous  of  all  interference  with  his  own 
control ;  yet,  finding  day  by  day  that  the  concerns  of  his 
vast  administration  were  slipping  away  beyond  the  sphere 
of  his  personal  guidance,  from  the  inability  of  any  single 
mind  to  embrace  them  all  together,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  falling  back  on  extraneous  assistance ;  and  he 
preferred,  from  the  character  of  his  mind^  to  draw  irregular 
aid  from  a  domestic  favourite,  rather  than  throw  irresponsi- 
ble power  into  the  hands  of  his  remote  vicegerents.  He 
controlled  the  satraps  in  his  provinces  by  the  agency  of  a 
vizier  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

TiiK  nmenoNs  or  thb  ooiotia.:  1.  SLEcnoN  of  magistrates;  2.  le(iisla- 
now;   8.  jimiSDionoM:   niAimR&BXD  to  tbm  sknaib,  and  bencse  to 

TDK  SXFIROR  HIliSKLr.— XHK  XlinBOB*B  OORIBOL  OYXB.  TBI  BBULTI.— TBI 
LAW  OV  mJOTAB  I  US  OBIOm,  AFTUCAnOl^  AMD  IZXSHBIOIf  UXBIR  TIBB- 
RIUS  FBOH  ACTS  TO  WORDS  AND  INJURIOUS  LANGUAGE.— GASB  OF  OON- 
STRUCTITB  HAJESTAS. — ^DELATION  ENCOURAGED  BT  TIBERIUS.— CONSOLIDA- 
TION Cr  THE  ROMAN  DOMINIONS  UNDER  TIBERIUS. — STATI0I7S  AND  DISCIPLINE 
or  TBI  LBGIONB. — TBE  GOTERNHENT  AND  IMFROTED  TREATMENT  OF  THE 
PSOTDIOES.— -GOYEBXMEHT  OF  ITALT  AND  TBI  6ITT.— 4>1SSIPATI0N  OF  THE 
TIMES. — ^MEASURES  OF  TIUBRIUS. — BIS  OWN  TICES  AND  YIBTUES. — BIS  DEF- 
ERENCE TO  TBE  SENATE.— DEFECTS  OF  TEMFER  AND  DEMEANOUR. 

THE  democracy,  when  roused  to  deadly  struggle  against 
the  aristocracy,  generally  gains  the  victory ;  but  the 
,^    fruits  of  victory  it  has  seldom  the  capacity  to  re- 

Genoral  result  •,  -,^  ,       *  • 

of  the  BtragKi*  taiiL  The  empire  of  the  Caesars  was  founded,  as 
mocracf  and  we  have  sccn,  on  the  passions  and  just  claims  of 
^'  the  popular  branch  of  the  Roman  community ; 
but  while  the  show  of  power,  its  trappings,  and  even  its 
emoluments,  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  the 
real  substance  eluded,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  grasp  both 
of  the  one  and  the  other.  We  have  already  remarked  the 
care  of  Augustus  to  raise  the  dignity  of  the  senatorial  order, 
while  he  repressed  all  free  action  in  the  commons,  and  de- 
prived them,  one  by  one,  of  the  prerogatives  they  had  ac- 
quired through  so  many  revolutions.  Though  the  descend- 
ant and  representative  of  Marius,  he  was  in  feet,  as  regarded 
the  relations  of  the  two  rival  orders  of  the  state,  no  other 
than  a  second  SuUa.^ 

'  See  Hoeck's  HSm.  Oetch,  x  3.  p.  60.  folL    I  have  found  the  advantage  of 
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But  whaterer  remained  to  be  done,  to  reduce  the  Roman 
plebs  to  utter  insignificance,  was  speedilj  effected  by  the 
regulations  of  Tiberius.  The  balance  between  Tbebaiimoe 
the  conflicting  powers  of  the  state  was  only  ^?S  ai^j^ 
trimmed  for  the  moment  by  the  sagacity  and  *°^ 
fortune  of  Augustus,  for  whom  aH  parties  were  content  to 
waive  the  exaction  of  their  legitimate  or  pretended  rights. 
When  a  successor  followed,  with  less  personal  authority  and 
less  delicacy  in  the  management  of  it,  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment might  have  been  in  danger  of  collapsing.  The  appoint- 
ment of  magistrates,  the  enactment  of  laws,  the  constitution 
even  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  had  all  been  left  unfixed  in 
principle,  and  abandoned,  as  occasion  arose,  to  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  of  the  emperor,  on  which  all  equally  relied. 
The  Romans  acquiesced  in  the  fiction  which  was  now  palmed 
upon  them  of  equal  laws  and  a  regular  constitution :  but  in 
fact  the  limits  of  every  department  of  government  were  nor- 
mally undefined.  This  was  a  state  of  things  More  logical 
which,  however  passive  in  temper  the  mass  of  ^SJ^ti-*^* 
the  nation  had  now  become,  could  not  longer  ^^ 
endure  in  the  face  of  a  restless  and  sensitive  nobility.  Tibe- 
rius, moreover,  firom  the  character  of  his  mind,  required  a 
more  logical  development  of  the  polity  he  had  undertaken  to 
direct,  and  that  polity  had  begun  spontaneously  to  assume, 
as  the  condition  of  its  existence,  both  outward  form  and  in- 
ternal organization. 

The  transfer  of  the  business  of  the  popular  assemblies  to 
the  senate  is  announced,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Tacitus  with  a 
coolness  and  indifference  which  may  seem  scarcely  nj-^fM 
worthy  of  its  apparent  importance.  Whatever  ^ctio^oftb* 
the  aspirations  of  the  historian  may  have  been 
for  the  so-called  liberty  of  the  old  aristocracy,  the  traditions 
of  which  he  has  hallowed  by  his  eloquent  declamations,  it  is 
probable  that  no  Roman  of  his  day,  the  second  century  fi-om 
the  fall  of  Roman  independence,  really  felt  the  value  of  the 

baving  before  me  this  author's  hudnoos  rlew  of  the  constitation  of  the  em* 
pire  mider  Tiberius. 

80  TOKT— 7 
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forms  of  the  free  state,  which  had  so  long  passed  from  degra- 
dation to  obliyion.  But  in  fact  the  change  which  he  here 
announced  was  less  important  than  at  first  sight  it  appears. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  the  Comitia  had  been  al- 
ready paralysed  for  half  a  century,  and  was  now  only  quick- 
ened occasionally  by  the  emperor  himself  to  serve  his  own 
purposes,  while,  on  the  other,  its  presumed  functions,  though 
thus  ostensibly  abolished,  were  not  in  reality  absolutely  ex- 
tinguished. The  Ainctions  of  the  Comitia,  whether  the  peo- 
ple met  by  tribes  or  centuries,  were  properly  threefold,  tho8€ 
of  Election,  of  Legislation,  and  of  Jurisdiction ;  and  it  will 
be  desirable  to  pause  at  this  point  of  our  narration,  to  review 
briefly  the  position  in  which  the  empire  found  these  functions 
respectively. — 

L  The  popular  privilege  of  election,  whether  of  the  high- 
er or  the  lower  magistrates,  had  been  limited  by  the  first 
I.  The  eUefioB  Cffisar,  and  after  him  by  the  triumvirs.  In  the 
ofmagistntea.  plenitude  of  their  confidence,  the  people  had 
urged  their  patron,  the  Dictator,  to  assume  the  sole  nomina- 
tion to  all  civil  offices ;  and  it  was  by  a  mere  act  of  grace  on 
his  part  that  the  free  choice  of  one  half  of  them  was  remit- 
ted to  the  popular  assemblies,  while  of  the  other  he  accepted 
only  the  right  to  nominate  and  recommend,  the  latter  act 
being  of  course  virtually  equivalent  to  a  direct  appointment.' 
The  proceedings  of  the  triumvirs  were  merely  irregular  and 
revolutionary.*  They  grasped  the  direct  appointment  of  all : 
but  it  was  among  the  first  cares  of  Augustus,  on  succeeding 
to  his  parentis  inheritance,  to  return  to  the  principles  set 
forth  by  Csesar,  and  restrict  himself  to  the  nomination  of  one 
half  of  the  magistrates,  leaving  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
tribes  and  centuries  the  unfettered  election  of  the  rest.  He 
claimed  only  a  veto  on  the  nomination  of  unworthy  candi* 
dates ;  but  while  he  reserved  to  himself  the  decision  of  what 
should  constitute  merit  or  demerit,  he  reduced  in  fact  the 

^  With  the  exception  of  ibe  consuls,  the  appointment  of  whom  he  reserred 
loleljr  to  himself:    Dion,  zliil  46.    See  alMve,  <^  zzi 
■  Appian,  iv.  2.,  r.  Y8. ;  Dion,  xlvil  15.,  xlvl  85.  58. 
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Kicoession  to  all  places  of  trust  and  power  to  a  matter  of 
personal  &yoar.  Such  was  the  pretended  restoration  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  people,  for  which  Augnstus  obtained 
credit :  *  it  was  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  dissimulation 
with  which  he  deceived  a  willing  people,  a  system  which 
could  only  succeed  in  the  hands  of  one  whose  personal  mer- 
its were  dearer  to  them  than  any  consistent  AngMtMnom- 
theory  of  government.  It  was  with  a  peculiar  SJSf  S^ 
feeling  of  complacency  that  they  beheld,  year  c®"***^ 
after,  the  solemn  mockery  of  the  emperor's  descent  into  the 
Field  of  Mars,  when  he  led  his  clients  by  the  hand,  recom- 
mending their  (daims,  and  asking  for  them  the  suffrages  of 
all  comers,  till  he  finally  registered  his  own  vote  in  their  be- 
bal£*  Such  was  the  practice  of  Augustus  through  the  greater 
part  of  his  long  reign.  Towards  its  close,  when  he  could 
less  ea^y  bear  the  fatigue  of  this  repeated  exertion,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  furnishing  his  nominees  with  written 
credentials,  and  spared  himsdf  the  trouble  of  attending  per- 
sonally with  them.'  Even  this  was  not  precisely  a  novelty ; 
it  was  following  the  precedent  of  the  Dictator,  and  it  was 
accepted  by  the  people  as  a  sufficient  recognition  of  their 
ultimate  right  of  election.  They  continued  to  go  through  the 
ancient  forms  of  polling,  with  the  bridge,  the  penfold,  and 
the  urn ;  and  with  respect  at  least  to  those  places  to  which 
the  emperor  abstained  from  nominating,  a  stranger  only  his- 
torically conversant  with  the  system  of  the  freenstate  might 
have  found  perhaps  nothing  in  the  methods  of  procedure  to 
awaken  him  from  his  dream  of  the  republic  of  the  Scipios. 

With  an  instrument  of  government  so  conveniently  ad- 
justed to  his  hand,  so  facile  and  flexible  to  every  touch,  it 

*  Suet  OeL  40.:  *<Goiiiitionim  prietiiram  jus  redoxit"    Dion,  ItI  46.:  rd 

'  Soei.  OcL  M. :  **  Qqotiet  mapatratuiim  comltils  interessety  tribns  com 
caafidatb  mds  cfacmnibat,  sapplkabatque  more  solemnL  Ferebat  et  ipse  8a£> 
fn^nm,  ut  mras  e  popnlo.** 

*  DkB,  Ir.  S4.:  ypdfifuira  riva  kxriBui  mvicni  rf  re  vTJftu  koI  t<,'  d^ft^ 
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,^^  is  not  likely  that  Augustus  ever  thought  of  plac. 

nates  to  tho  ing  further  restrictions  on  the  pretended  freedom 
of  election.  Hberius,  however,  found  it  advis- . 
able  to  announce  that  the  reform  which  he  himself  meditated 
had  already  been  conceived  and  planned  by  his  predecessor.' 
But  the  transfer  of  power,  or  rather  of  the  show  of  power, 
which  he  made,  did  not  extend  to  closing  the  assemblies 
_  ^    . .        either  of  the  tribes  or  centuries  for  purposes  of 

The  Oomlll*  -^      -^ 

stui  meet  to  ao-   elcctiou.    While  he  continued  the  system  of  nom- 

oopt  tbeap-,.  _  _,  i-... 

pdntmentsof  mation  and  recommendation,  addressmg  it  not 
to  the  Comitia  but  to  the  senate,  he  still  allowed 
the  people  to  meet  in  their  accustomed  places,  and  with 
the  ancient  forms,  to  accept  and  ratify  the  choice  of  the  su- 
perior order.'  Hence  we  find  the  term  Comitia  still  occasion- 
ally employed,  though  not  quite  correctly,  to  represent  the 
election  of  magistrates ;  and  the  meetings  of  the  people  in 
the  booths  or  septa,  and  on  the  plain  of  the  Campus  Martins, 
continued  to  take  place  periodically  to  a  much  later  period 
of  the  imperial  history.*  The  candidates,  already  assured  of 
their  appointment,  waited  on  the  steps  of  the  neighbouring 
temples  while  the  auspices  were  taken  and  other  tedious  sol- 
emnities, which  had  long  lost  their  significance,  performed ; 
und  these  were  finally  closed  by  the  announcement  of  a  her- 

'  Vdl.  iL  124. :  **Primuin  principaliam  ejus  openim  Aiit  ordmatio  comitlo> 
rum  quam  mana  sua  Bcriptam  D.  Augustus  reliquerat'*  The  pretexts  aeagiied 
may  be  surmised  from  the  further  remarks  this  author  makes  on  the  subject 
(C  126.):  **revocata  in  forum  fides;  submota  foro  seditio,  ambitio  campo,  dis- 
cordia  cunse;  scpultssque  ac  situ  obsitte  justitia,  sequitas,  industria  civitati 
redditffi." 

*  Thus  although  in  Asm.  1 16.  Tacitus  had  sdd  that  the  Comitii;  were  now 
transferred  from  the  Campus  to  the  Senate-house,  in  the  eighty-first  chapter  of 
the  same  book  he  describes  the  action  of  the  Comitia  as  stiU  continuing:  **De 
comitiia  oonsularibus  qu»  tum  primum  illo  princ^  ao  deinoeps  fhere  Tix  quid- 
quam  firmare  ausim:  .  .  .  ."  Comp.  Dion,  MiL  20.  I  hare  stated  in  the  text 
wliat  appears  to  liave  been  the  ordinary  arrangement ;  but  this,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood, was  Subject  to  occasional  irregularities. 

'  The  Comitia  of  the  tribes  under  the  empire  met  no  longer  in  the  Forum, 
but  in  the  Septa  Julia  of  Agrippa  in  the  Campus  Martius.    Dion,  liii.  28. 
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aid  that  the  election  had  fallen  on  the  nominee  of  the  em- 
peror.* From  henceforth,  however,  we  are  to  consider  not 
only  that  every  consular  appointment  is  made  by  the  mere 
voice  of  the  emperor,  but  that  every  other  magistrate  is 
chosen  by  the  senate,  partly  on  the  imperial  nomination^ 
partly  with  a  show  of  free  selectipn,  and  finally,  that  to  these 
at  least  the  popular  sanction  is  also  ostensibly  given.'  The 
effect  of  the  reform,  therefore,  is  after  all  not  the  transfer  of 
any  substantial  power  from  the  one  assembly  to  the  other, 
but  simply  an  additional  ray  of  pale  and  doubtful  lustre 
cast  on  the  laticlave  of  the  senator. 

n.  The  second  function  of  the  Comiiia,  that  of  legislation, 
stood  on  a  somewhat  different  footing  from  that  of  election. 
The  popular  prerogative  of  choosing  the  officers  ^^  Th«  power 
of  state  had  never  been  called  in  question  through-  ^  legiaiauon. 
out  the  career  of  the  republic :  it  might  be  considered  as  ab- 
solutely inherent  in  the  people  and  inalienable  from  them. 
Jealous  of  its  own  rights,  and  disposed  to  encroach  upon  all 
others,  the  senate  notwithstanding  had  never  ventured  to 
claim  a  share  in  the  appointment  of  magistrates  who  were  to 
preside  over  the  common  weal.  But  the  limits  of  the  pop- 
ular authority  in  the  making  of  the  laws,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  been  a  constant  subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  great 
powers  of  the  state.  Previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  &- 
mous  Lex  Hortensia,  one  of  the  great  charters  of  the  rights  of 
the  commons,  the  Scita  of  the  Plebs  were  not  binding  on 
citizens  generally  until  they  had  been  ratified  by  the  senate. 

'  See  the  description  of  this  ceremony  in  Fliny,  Pancff,  63.,  and  the  pas- 
gages  from  Suet  DomiL  10.  and  Sencc  ^.  118.,  which  are  brought  to  illus- 
trate it. 

*  The  practice  of  a  later  period,  as  described  by  Dion  Q^m.  20.^  was  prob- 
ably the  same  in  sobetanoe  as  that  of  the  Hberian :  rOv  d^d^  ludric  dAAoc 
ipxof  cuToinfTuv  c^eXiyeTO  5awf  ^OtXe^  kclI  a^  ig  rd  awidptov  hiirefiney  rotf 
41^  cwtardc  fnrrtfy  ointp  inzb  n&vruv  ^povvro,  tovc  Si  iirl  rk  rote  itxaUiftaat^ 
waX  hd  ry  SfioXoyt^  rtf  rk  KKtip<^  voto()fievo^  •  koI  perii  tovto  ic  rh  rbv  Siipmt 
Koi  ic  rb  fcl^doc  (the  oentaries  and  the  tribes)  ol  irpoo^wovrec  tArif^  r^  ^PX<^ 
6etaQ  Ivem,  Koddmp  Kai  vvv  Cxm  h  slxdvi  doxetv  ylyvetOtu^  laUnmt  diredet 
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The  Comitia  of  the  tribes  were  now  rendered  completely  in- 
dependent of  the  superior  order:  nevertheless  it  was  some 
time  before  they  asserted  the  powers  thus  secured  to  them  in 
defiance  of  the  senate,  with  which  they  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  co-operate  harmoniously.  The  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  Roman  free-state  was  that  in  which  the  two  co- 
ordinate bodies  were  aware  of  their  respective  prerogatives, 
but  each  abstained  from  pressing  them  against  the  interests 
Independent  of  the  othcr.  While  the  people  were  the  real 
i^'^Sm  iS-  depositaries  of  legislative  i)ower,  the  senate  en- 
dSSees  o/wn-  i^J^^  the  right  of  nominating  provincial  govem- 
*^  ors,  and  through  them  of  ruling  the  provinces : 

its  decrees  regarded  the  general  administration  of  the  em- 
pire, and  these,  as  well  as  the  appointments  it  made,  were 
honourably  respected  by  the  assemblies  of  the  commons. 
When,  however,  the  Gracchi  and  their  successors  on  the 
tribunitian  benches  thought  fit  violently  to  resent  the  advan- 
tages which  the  senate  drew  to  itself  fit>m  this  division  of 
government,  the  several  prerogatives  of  the  two  orders, 
never  accurately  adjusted,  were  easily  made  to  clash.  The 
equilibrium  of  mutual  forbearance  once  disturbed,  it  was  im- 
possible to  restore  the  balance.  Though  the  popular  right  of 
legislation  was  admitted,  the  senate  had  many  ways  of 
thwarting,  as  well  as  influencing  it  indirectly.  The  dema- 
gogues, to  counteract  this  influence,  resorted  to  the  violent 
measure  of  requiring  the  assent  of  the  senators  to  their  most 
obnoxious  propositions,  under  pain  of  judicial  penalties.^  This 
state  of  chronic  hostility  and  defiance  was  only  for  a  moment 
suspended  by  the  reforms  of  Sulla,  who  compelled  the  tribes 
to  submit  the  iScita  to  the  ratification  of  their  rivals  the  sen- 
ate.* But  the  time  had  passed  when  the  selfish  and  gnuqnng 
measures  of  the  senatorial  body  could  be  reconciled  with 
the  claims  of  the  inferior  order  to  its  ftdl  share  in  the  general 
government,  and  all  Sulla's  legislation  fell  with  a  crash 
together,  under  the   pretended  patronage  of   Crassus  and 

>  AppiaD,  BdL  CVr.  I  29.  •  Applan,  JBell.  Civ.  I  50. 
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Pompeias.  Henceforth  the  legislative  monopoly  of  the  oo- 
mitia  remained  nnqnestioned :  it  was  only  subject  to  tlie  indi« 
rect  checks  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls  and  augurs. 
It  was  perhaps  from  their  consciousness  of  the  existence  of 
these  checks,  however,  that  the  leaders  of  the  people  gen- 
erally contrived  to  secure  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
senate  for  their  measures,  and  maintained  to  the  last  a  show 
of  concurrent  legislation/ 

Nor  had  the  senate  indeed  refrained,  on  its  part,  from 
encroaching  on  the  legislative  functions  of  its  rivals,  and 
snatching  by  various  devices  a  substantive  power  xeguuttre 
of  legislation  for  itselC  It  demanded  that  its  SiTfaSSSk 
CoMuUa  should  have  the  same  independent  force  ^^  "*  ■®°**** 
aa  the  ScUa  of  the  Plebs.  As  fer  as  regarded  merely  ad- 
ministrative regulations,  there  was  nothing  in  this  contrary 
to  ancient  and  legitimate  usage ;  the  SenatusconsuUtem  Ultir 
mum^  so  often  alluded  to,  by  which  the  senate  gave  full 
powers  to  the  consuls  in  cases  of  emergency,  was  only  an 
extreme  application  of  its  undoubted  right  to  secure  the 
efficiency  of  the  executive  in  every  act  and  movement.  The 
senate  pretended,  however,  still  further  to  the  right  of 
annulling  the  resolutions  of  the  comitia ;  and  here  again  an 
extreme  Instance  of  its  exercise  has  been  more  than  once 
noticed,  in  the  special  release  it  accorded  from  certain  laws, 
if  not  from  the  whole  cycle  of  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth. 
To  such  encroachments  the  tribes  were  forced  to  submit 
whenever  one  of  their  tribunes  had  been  gained  by  the  oppo- 
site £M>tion,  an  event  of  no  uncommon  occurrence ;  but  no 
legitimate  right  could  be  established  on  a  series,  however 
long,  of  exceptional  irregularities,  against  which  the  great 
body  of  the  people  had  never  fidled  to  protest  Augustus, 
as  the  champion  of  the  people,  was  careftil  to  give  friU  force 
to  their  legislative  prerogative.  Though  he  generally  pro- 
posed his  measures  to  the  senate,  and  obtained  its  formal 
oonsent  to  the  ordinances  which  emanated  in  fact  from  the 

■  See  Dion,  xxxvL  *I.  20.,  xxxrdiL  Y.;  Appian.  BdL  Civ,  il  12.;  Hoeck, 
B8m,  G€$^  L  S.  p.  68. 
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small  committee  of  its  body  which  he  took  into  intimate 
counsel,  he  seems  to  have  always  submitted  them  to  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries  also,  and  obtained  for  his  Julian 
legislation  the  sanction  of  every  order  of  the  state.^  His 
long  and  busy  reign  sufficed  to  settle  the  principles  of  law ; 
it  remained  for  his  successor  rather  to  regulate  the  details 
of  government,  than  reconstruct  its  essential  forms.  Hence 
Tiberius,  averse  by  temper  to  the  multiplication  of  legal 
enactments,  had  little  occasion  to  call  into  play  the  full 
machinery  of  law-making.  With  the  wider  diffusion  of  the 
franchise  the  resident  citizens  of  Rome  ceased  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  conquering  race ;  while  the  provincials 
were  assuming  more  real  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  ruler, 
and  the  administration  of  the  provinces,  which  had  always 
been  the  function  of  the  senate,  became  more  and  more  co- 
ordinate with  the  general  administration  of  the  empire. 
Accordingly,  without  any  ostensible  reform,  or  the  direct 
abolition  of  the  popular  prerogative,  we  find  the  power  of 
making  laws  practically  withdrawn,  under  Tiberius,  from 
the  comitia  of  the  tribes.  Two  instances  only  are  known  of 
Leges  passed  in  the  regular  course  under  his  administration, 
while  the  Conmlta  of  the  senate  arc  sufficiently  numerous.' 
But  the  rights  of  the  people  in  this  respect  were  never  for- 
mally annulled ;  and  even  through  another  century  examples 
are  cited  of  laws  passed  and  ratified  according  to  the  usage 
of  antiquity.  The  decrees  of  the  senate,  however,  came,  at 
least  immediately  after  Tiberius,  to  be  designated  in  many 
cases  as  laws,  and  to  carry  the  full  force  of  the  more  regular 
enactments.' 

^  Hdneccins,  AnAq.  Romany  I  tit  2.  44.  Projects  of  law  which  had  been 
ssDotkmed  bjr  the  senate  were  afterwards  demanded  (rogata)  of  the  Comitia 
Cuntariata,  by  which  they  were  ratified  ss  leges.  But  the  Scita  of  the  Comida 
Tributa  were  made  eqniyalent  to  leges  by  the  lex  Hortensia. 

'  The  lex  Jimia  Korbana  (Gd.  t  22.,  iil  66. ;  Ulp.  L  10.),  and  the  Lex  Yl- 
eellia  (Ulp.  ilL  5. ;  Hoedc,  BSm,  Oeteh,  I  8.  p.  69.).  On  the  other  hand,  exam- 
ples ot  senatosoonsulta  constantly  occur  In  Tacitus  atad  Dion.  The  whole 
series  of  the  leges  JnliaB  is  a  monument  of  comitial  legislation  under  Angostus. 

•  Thus  Ulpian  (cariy  in  the  third  century,  jl  d.)  says,  "  Non  ambigitur  scna- 
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We  huve  in  this  a  second  instance  of  the  way  in  wliicb 
an  appearance  of  authority  was  eiven  to  the  senate,  which 
in  &ct  was  a  mere  idle  show.  The  l^islative  Transferred  to 
pow^B  of  this  assembly  were  restricted,  just  as  ^^JS?oSi. 
the  electrr e,  by  the  real  and  substantial  preroga-  teth?empcw 
tive  of  the  «nperor,  supreme  alike  over  all.  ^^^^'^^ 
Much  reliance,indeed,  cannot  be  plaoed  on  the  assertion  of 
Dion  that  the  s^iate  formally  invited  Augustus  to  make 
what  proposals  he  {leased,  and  proposed  even  to  bind  itself 
by  an  oath  beforehand  to  accept  them  as  laws ;  for  in  the 
b^pnning  of  the  empire  the  senate  could  hardly  have  as- 
sumed any  such  power  of  dispensing  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  p<^ular  assembly.^  That  it  obsequiously  placed  its 
own  suffiage  at  his  disposal  is  credible  enough ;  but  even 
this  is  to  be  understood  of  an  extraordinary  and  momentary 
abdication  of  its  proper  responsibility.  Kor  in  £skct  did  Au- 
gustus himself  definitively  accept  it.  When,  however,  he 
chose  himself  a  cabinet,  consisting  of  a  select  number  of  sena- 
tors, including  the  consuls  and  princes  of  his  own  £unily,  to 
confer  witli  on  affiiirs  of  state,  the  senate  did  undoubtedly 
transfer  all  its  proper  functions  to  this  body,  which  was  in 
fact  a  standing  committee  of  its  own  order,  and  was  con- 
sidered to  represent  the  wisdom  of  the  whole.  The  measures 
which  had  been  discussed  and  adopted  by  this  conclave  were 
still  promulgated  before  the  entire  assembly,  by  which  they 
were  accepted  with  acclamation,  and  through  this  channel 
the  prince  of  the  senate  acquired  unlimited  power  of  legisla- 
tion. Tiberius,  it  seems,  did  not  retain  this  select  counciL 
His  measures  emanated  from  his  own  breast  alone,  except 

turn  jus  facerc  posse.^  Diff.  L  3.  §  9.  AsconiaB  had  long  before  spedfied  the 
cajes  in  which  the  senftte  could  control  the  l^isUtire  prerogatiTe  of  the 
people :  "  Qaatnor  onmino  genera  sont  in  qtiibns  per  senatmn  more  m^jonmi 
•tatnatur  afiqnid  de  l^bus.  Usimi  est  cjnsmodi,  i^acere  legem abrogari:  idte- 
rm,  qcm  lex  lata  ease  dlcetur  ea  non  videri  pi^nhim  teneri:  tertium  est  de 
legmn  dcrogatioiiibiifl."  The  fourth  case,  whidi  Asconins  omits,  refers  to  the 
Ufibm  aoUfere,  Asoon.  tfi  Cmnd,  p.  61.  ed.  OrelL  See  Rdn,  Cnmkud-Hethl 
drt  MOm,  p.  02. 
»  IHoo,  Ut.  10. 
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when  he  chose  to  take  a  private  cotinsellor,  such  as  Sejanus, 
into  his  confidence.  He  convened  the  Others  to  listen  to  an 
address  from  his  own  month,  in  which  he  explained  the  scope 
of  his  plans,  and  proposed  them  for  the  assembly's  consider- 
ation ;  or  he  put  up  some  private  member  to  make  the  propo- 
sition, when  he  chose  to  disgnise  his  own  inclinations,  fie 
introduced  also  the  custom  of  sending  a  written  despatch  to 
be  read  to  the  assembly  in  his  absence,  in  which  his  views 
on  any  project  of  law,  proposed  by  himself  or  by  another, 
were  declared  or  insinuated.^  But  in  all  these  cases  the 
senate  was  regarded  as  competent  to  discuss  and  amend,  and 
even,  if  it  had  the  courage,  to  reject,  though  the  latter  alter- 
native may  have  never  been  actually  assumed.  Many 
instances,  however,  are  recorded  of  individual  senators  argu- 
ing upon  the  imperial  proposition,  and  even  condemning  it, 
and,  at  least  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  Tiberian  principate, 
it  was  deemed  a  refinement  of  flattery  to  affect  such  freedom 
of  discussion.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  limit  to  which  the  im- 
perial authority  extended  in  the  matter  of  legislation  at  this 
period :  it  was  piracticaUy  complete,  but  in  outward  show 
reached  only  to  recommendation.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  tUe  senate,  in  its  proneness  to  adulation,  was 
constantly  representing  itself  as  the  devoted  slave  of  tbo 
prince,  and  the  mere  registrar  of  his  decrees ;  accepting,  in 
short,  the  practice  as  if  it  were  the  law  of  the  time,  and 
satisfying  its  own  pride  and  dignity  by  a  mental  reservation^ 
to  the  effect  that  its  concession  to  its  chief  was  a  mere  volun- 
tary cession  of  its  undoubted  prerogatives,  which  it  might  at 
any  time  resume,  and  which,  in  fact,  on  the  death  of  each 
emperor,  reverted  ipso  facto  to  itself,  to  be  ceded  to  his 
successor  or  withheld  from  him  at  its  own  proper  pleasure.' 

'  The  eiMBtola  or  libeUos  of  the  piinceps  was  recited  by  one  of  the  qumtora, 
who  was  called  his  candidatoa.  IHgeO,  L  13.  §  4. :  "Ex  qiuostoiibus  quidam 
Bant  qui  oandidati  Prindpis  dicuntixr,  qniqiie  epistolas  ^jtis  in  aeoata  legont" 

*  It  was  not)  I  think,  till  the  time  of  tho  JUitonines,  as  we  shall  see  her» 
after,  that  the  Oratio  or  Bescriptom  of  the  emperor  was  referred  to  in  the 
same  terms  as  a  Lex.    Comp.  Di^eti,  xxiii.  2.  §g  57,  68,  60. 
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nL  In  regard  to  criminal  jurisdiction  the  loss  of  the 
popular  assemblies  was  still  more  complete  and  signal,  while 
the  senate,  at  least  in  outward  appearance,  gained 
an  tliat  the  people  had  lost.  From  early  times  lua  jnrudiotion 
tiiere  had  been  a  certain  riyaby  between  the  two  and  of  £Se  mi- 
powers  in  respect  to  jurisdiction,  and  the  mutual 
limit  of  dieir  prerogatives  on  this  point  was  not  strictly 
defined.  The  people  in  their  centuries, — the  assembly  in 
which  wealth  and  station  were  most  fully  represented,  and 
not  merely  numbers,  as  in  the  tribes,— ^claimed  the  ultinoate 
right  of  deciding  on  the  citizen's  caputs  that  is,  his  civil 
status,  and,  at  least  in  political  cases,  it  was  before  this 
assembly  tiiat  the  chief  mi^istrates  were  required  to  summon 
offenders.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  the  comitia  of  the  tribes 
encroached  gradually  on  this  prerogative ;  on  the  other,  the 
senate  claimed  exclusive  juris^ction  over  the  acts  of  the 
citisem  in  the  provinces,  and,  by  some  irregular  and  unex- 
plained usurpation,  sometimes  within  the  bounds  of  Italy 
also.*  The  last  renmant  of  the  supreme  power  originally 
inherent  in  the  people,  was  the  right  of  appeal  to  it,  which 
was  always  possessed  by  the  criminal  in  capital  cases ;  though 
even  here  too  the  senate  presumed  to  evade  the  princifde  of 
the  law,  by  declaring  in  extreme  cases  the  state  in  danger, 
and  thrusting  extraordinary  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
suls. Thus  the  accomplices  of  Catilina  were  brought  to  trial 
before  the  senate,  condenmed,  and  executed  without  appeal, 
much  to  their  own  astonishment  at  the  vigour  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  not  without  great  offence  to  the  people,  or 
at  least  to  their  leaders.  But  throughout  the  r^^^^^^v 
last  century  of  the  free  state  the  jurisdiction  *^«^^- 
both  of  the  comitia  and  the  senate  was  almost 
completely  over-ridden  by  the  institution  of  the  Qucestiones 
perpehKB^  the  permanent  or  fixed  tribunals,  and  the  old  con- 

'  TUsJnrisactlcm  of  the  senate  in  the  provinces  was  a  part  of  its  aiminifl* 
tnSkst  eompetenoe  therein  throng  its  oiBoen.  Poljbms  asserts  that  in  his 
tfane  it  had  Jvis^ctfon  also  wtthfai  the  bounds  of  Italy  in  cases  of  treason,  oon* 
ipvaqr,  and  murder.    PoWbu  tL  18. ;  Hoecic,  i  8.  p.  08. 
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test  between  the  two  political  bodies  of  the  commonwealth 
was  exchanged  for  a  competition  among  its  leading  classes 
for  admission  to  these  tribunals,  or  a  preponderance  in  them. 
The  appeal  to  the  people  was  tacitly  extinguished  by 
Augustus,  who  reserved  the  right  of  judgment  in  the  la0t 
Tho  appeal  resort  to  himself  alone,  in  virtue  perhaps  of  his 
SoSf Se^io  tribunitian  i)ower,  by  which  he  was  the  consti- 
10  the  emperor,  tutcd  guardian,  and  in  some  sense  the  Ticegerent 
of  the  tribes.^  But  both  he  and  still  more  his  next  successor 
invited  the  senate  to  take  cognisance  of  many  offences  which 
had  hitherto  been  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fixed 
^    ,        ^     tribunals.    Meecenas,  we  are  told,  advised  that 

Cognlsanoeor         „       -  .  -     .  .  , 

chfl»Magainst  all  chargcs  against  senators,  their  wives  and 
children,  should  be  referred  to  the  senate  alone ; 
and  it  has  been  supposed,  no  doubt  too  hastily,  that  the 
counsels  popularly  ascribed  to  this  minister  indicate  the 
actual  course  pursued  by  his  master.*  In  this  case,  however, 
it  woiild  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  either  the  first  or  the 
second  princeps  actually  transferred  from  the  tribunals  to  the 
senate  the  cognisance  of  all  charges  against  members  of  its 
own  body.  In  Piso's  process,  for  instance,  though  the  cul- 
prit was  himself  a  senator,  the  prosecutors  commence  their 
proceedings  by  invoking  tlie  emperor  to  investigate  the  afiaii 
in  person,  and  he  declines  the  task  as  inconvenient  rather 
than  irregular.  He  goes  on  to  say  in  his  reply  that,  in  re- 
mitting the  affair  to  the  judgment  of  the  senate,  he  evinces 
Ills  regard  to  the  rank  of  Germanicus ;  for  in  a  less  conspicu- 
ous case  the  appointed  tribunal  for  murders  would  have  been 

'  The  comitia  of  the  centuries,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  represented 
the  Roman  people  in  thdr  military  character,  and,  therefore,  were  held,  not  in 
the  Forom,  but  beyond  the  walls :  the  distinctiTe  meaning  and  rights  of  this 
assembly  became  extinguished  as  the  citizens  ceased  to  oonstitate  tiie  military 
force  of  the  r^ublic 

'  Dion,  liL  31.  Hoeck  relies  on  this  passage  as  if  it  were  an  express  state- 
ment of  the  law  or  practice  mider  Augustas.  It  is,  however,  pretty  well  un- 
derstood, as  I  hare  dsewhere  remarked,  that  the  coonsds  the  historian  putt 
into  the  mouth  of  Kiec^ias  represent  more  correctly  the  usage  of  his  own  timc^ 
t.  e.  the  tMrd  century. 
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fully  competent  to  undertake  ihe  process.'  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  the  QusBStiones,  though  still  existing,  were 
gradually  degraded  from  the  high  position  they  held  under 
the  republic.  The  senate  receired  jurisdiction  in  cases  not 
<nily  of  Mc^estae  and  jRq)eiundcB,  that  is,  of  Treason  and 
Extortion,  but  of  Murder,  Poisoning,  Bribery,  and  others : 
and  this  was  not  confined  perhaps  to  charges  against  mem- 
bers of  its  own  order.  A  less  inyidious  and  at  the  same  time 
a  more  brilliant  prerogative  of  this  body,  however,  was  that 
of  deciding  upon  the  offences  of  allies  and  dependent  sover- 
eigns against  the  interests  of  the  Roman  state  and  its  chie£ 
This  was  a  function  which  the  assembly  had  TheBeiMtoim. 
claimed  from  an  early  period,  as  the  executive  of  bwomes^^e" 
the  Roman  people  abroad ;  new  had  it  ever  been  ^^SS^^ 
wrested  from  the  senate  by  the  comitia,  nor  ^^^°* 
transferred  to  any  special  tribunal  On  the  whole,  the 
senate,  frt>m  the  time  of  the  Tiberian  principate,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  high  Court  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  most 
comprehensive  kind. 

The  Romans,  consistently  with  their  inveterate  jealousy 
of  all  that  savoured  of  monarchical  authority,  re^ed  to  as- 
sign the  highest  judicial  competence  to  any  single  pjuvnoimt jn- 
judge ;  and  when  the  unwieldy  proportions  and  e^|^SS?ito!** 
grofls  unfidraess  of  such  a  tribunal  as  that  of  the  '^ 
people  themselves,  assembled  in  their  comitia,  became  no 
longer  tolerable,  they  invented,  in  the  Quiestiones  Perpetuse, 
a  sort  of  virtual  representation  of  themselves  by  standing 
committees.  The  number  of  members  of  each  of  these  boards 
might  vary  from  three  or  four  to  twenty  or  thirty,  or  even 
more.  Charges  of  inferior  gravity  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mission, consisting  nominally  of  a  hundred  members,  but 

'  Toe  Arm,  iiL  12. :  "  Id  solum  Germanico  snper  leges  prsesiiterimiis,  quod 
In  ooris  potfau  quam  in  foro,  ipud  senatom  qoam  apud  jndicea,  de  morte  ejus 
aaqaixitar."  An  ordinary  case  of  murder  would  hare  been  tried  by  the  qtto»- 
stores  homjqdii  in  a  basilica  a^ioining  the  Forum.  The  qusstiones  perpetosB 
were,  by  legil  fiction,  committees  of  the  tribes,  and  the  basilicas  weie  the  oom- 
mitteeHrooms  of  the  Forom,  their  place  of  assembly. 
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Bometimes  in  reality  much  exceeding  that  number.  The 
vital  principle  of  the  most  perfect  syBtems  of  modem  proce- 
dure, which  secures  the  responsibility  of  the  judge  by  isola- 
ting him  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  bringing  public 
opinion  to  bear  on  him  from  the  eminence  of  his  character 
and  position,  was  abhorrent  from  the  democratical  spirit  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  fixed  idea  of  their  polity,  that  truth 
was  to  be  found  in  the  decidons  of  a  majority.  These  views, 
however,  were  irreconcileable  with  the  principles  of  mon* 
archy;  and  the  emperor  had,  in  &ct,  no  alternative,  but 
either  to  ap}>oint  special  judges  of  eminence  enough  to  make 
their  decisions  respected,  or  to  become  himself  the  controller 
of  the  decisions  of  a  more  numerous  and  less  responsible 
body.  From  the  moment  that  judicial  competence  was 
spread  over  a  body  of  six  hundred  members,  the  concentra- 
tion of  actual  jurisdiction  in  the  hands  of  their  chief  became 
inevitable.  It  is  of  little  consequence,  therefore,  to  inquire 
from  which  of  his  special  frmctions  the  princeps  might  most 
logically  derive  the  judicial  prerogative  which  was  soon 
found  to  attach  to  him ;  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  lodged  virtually  in  his  person ;  whether 
from  the  military  autocracy  of  the  imperium;  or  whether 
from  the  combination  of  the  consular,  the  prooooflular,  and 
the  tribunitian  powers,  each  of  which  undoubtedly  confefred 
jurisdiction  in  particular  cases.  Of  the  first  of  these  hypotii- 
eses,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
was  certainly  not  at  this,  period  directly  and  legitimately 
transferred  to  the  emperor ;  ^  of  the  second,  that  the  judicial 
functions  of  the  imperator  were  restricted  to  the  camp ;  •  and 

'  Even  at  a  much  later  period  the  baais  of  the  imperial  power  assumed  bj 
Ulpian,  after  Gaius,  is  of  com^  a  mere  legal  fiction :  "  Quod  populus  d  et  in 
earn  omnem  suam  potestatem  conferat" 

*  Dion  affirms  (Hii.  17.)  that  the  emperor  derived  from  his  impeiimn  the 
right  of  puttmg  senatorB  and  knights  to  death  withm  the  oity.  This  is  one  of 
many  passages  of  this  writer  of  the  third  century  hi  whioh  he  pats  the  admit> 
ted  usage  of  his  own  daj  on  the  footing  of  eariier  and  legithnate  prindi^ea. 
n-e  practice  employed,  as  we  shall  see,  by  Tiberias  himself;  hi  the  latter  part 
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of  the  last,  that  the  jorisdiction  of  the  three  niagifitracieH 
aboye  named  wae  in  each  case  specifically  limited ;  nor  would 
the  combination  of  all  together  extend  so  far  as  to  cover  that 
claimed  and  exercised  by  the  ^nperor,  which  was,  indeed, 
practically  onlimited.  It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  it 
was  the  jurisdiction  of  the  emperor  in  these  several  capacities 
that  gave  him  his  ground  of  vantage  for  consolidating  his 
more  sweeping  pretensions.  In  proportion  as  these  powers 
themselves  became  more  extensive,  so  did  the  judicial  quali<^ 
cation  they  imparted  become  less  strictly  defined.  The  im* 
perial  prerogative  of  Pardon  was  an  extension  or  distortion 
of  the  tribunitian  right  of  Succour ;  that  of  revising  or  annul- 
ling  the  decrees  of  the  senate  was  an  exaggeration  of  the 
privilege  of  Intercession ;  said  we  can  imagine  how,  when  the 
emperor  was  thus  raised  above  all  legitimate  principle  and 
usage,  both  accused  and  accusers  might  combine  to  cast 
themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  solicit  the  arbitra- 
tion of  a  judge  from  whose  pre-eminence  they  might  expect 
impartiality.  The  Romans,  it  must  always  be  remembered, 
were  to  the  full  as  impatient  in  thrusting  irregular  powers 
upon  their  ruler  as  he  was  in  usurping  them.'  From  the 
combination  of  both  these  impulses,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
senate  had  become,  before  the  death  of  the  second  princeps, 
entirely  dependent  on  his  direction ;  and  whenever  his  inter- 
ests were  at  stake,  the  judicial  sentence  of  the  fathers  was  no 
other  than  the  expression  of  his  will  inspired  by  himsel£  In 
the  same  way,  moreover,  the  decisions  which  he  pronounced 
with  his  own  mouth  were  generally  merely  the  echoes  of  his 
private  pleasure.*    Accordingly,  except  in  certain  outward 

of  his  reign,  was  a  mero  tisarpati<m  of  the  Bword,  and  bore  no  oonstitational 
Mnotion.  It  was  predselj  fbr  sadtt  nsurpadonB  as  tlxU  that  the  acta  of  certain 
of  the  emperora  were  fonnallj  rescinded  by  the  senate  after  their  deaths. 

*  Hence  the  memorable  expression  ascribed  to  Tiberias  himself^  with  regard 
to  theBoman  people:  "0  homines  ad  senritntem  paratos."  The  sentiment 
was  no  donbt  commonly  in  men's  mouths.  So  CsBsar  in  Lucan :  **  Detrahimna 
domfauM  vM  serviro  parato.*'    Fhan,  I  861. 

•  See  Hoeck,  I  8.  68. ;  citing  Suet  7V>.  60.  62. ;  Tac  Arm,  lil  70. 
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shoW)  and  the  popular  estimation  thereto  altaclnng,  the 
senate  derived  little  or  no  advantage  fit>m  its  apparent 
triumph  over  the  people  in  the  matter  of  jurisdiction.  In 
this  as  in  other  respects  it  was  the  mere  passive  instrument 
of  the  emperor's  will,  and  its  character  became  insensiblj 
degraded  by  the  consciousness  that  all  its  magnificent  pre* 
tensions  were  no  better  than  empty  shadows.  With  a  set 
of  high-sounding  formulas  ever  in  its  mouth,  it  was,  in  fact, 
only  blowing  bubbles  for  the  amusement  of  a  frivolous  popu- 
lace.— 

Such  was  the  process  by  which  the  three  sovereign  rights 

of  the  Roman  people  were  gradually  taken  from  them  and 

^     transferred  in  name  to  the  rival  body  of  the  senate. 

BnproinacT  of  • 

the  tmpwoT  la  but  in  £etct  to  the  emperor  himsel£  Henceforth 
ktton,  ftndla-  it  depended  on  the  personal  character  of  the  chief 
whether  the  government  of  Rome  assumed  or  not 
the  appearance  of  that  autocratic  despotism  which  it  really 
was,  however  the  fact  might  be  disguised.  As  regarded  the 
right  of  jurisdiction,  Tiberius  continued  for  the  most  part  to 
maintain  the  principle  of  administration  which  he  had  assert- 
ed from  the  first,  that  of  using  the  senate  as  the  ostensible 
instrument  of  his  government.  He  refrained  generally,  as  in 
Piso's  process,  from  assuming  judicial  powers  himself,  and 
referred  all  suitors  fi>r  his  decision  to  the  great  assembly  of 
the  state.  This  moderation  sufficed  to  satisfy  the  mass  of  his 
subjects.  The  reform  of  the  rights  of  election  caused  but  a 
slight  murmur  among  the  people  from  whom  they  were 
finally  withdrawn ; '  the  abolition  of  their  legislative  and 
judicial  competence  was  accepted  without  a  sign  of  mortifi- 
cation. The  populace  of  Rome  had  bidden  fiirewcU  to  all  its 
political  interests,  and  it  is  only  from  their  connexion  with 
politics  that  the  rights  of  legislation  and  jurisdiction  are  ever 
interesting  to  the  great  body  of  a  nation.  The  senate  itself 
was  flattered  by  the  appearance  of  a  victory  over  the  rivals 
with  whom  it  had  waged  such  long  and  dubious  warfare. 

'  Tac  Ann,  I  15. :  **  Neque  popolos  adcmptum  jua  qucstus  est  ni^i  inaa* 
rumore.^* 
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It  miglit  amuse  itself  with  the  idea  that  it  bad  foand  oom- 
pensation  for  the  disasters  of  Pharsalia  and  Philippi,  and 
that  the  chiefi  who  had  heen  borne  to  power  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  popular  party  had  been  compelled,  even  in  the  moment 
of  their  eleyation,  to  negotiate  the  support  of  the  i>ower 
which  they  had  worsted  in  the  field.    But  the  _ 

,     ,    .       -  1  ,       «       The  emperor's 

pnnceps  had  m  feet  ffot  the  senate  completely  control  over  the 

,,..^  Z»  ^    -,  senate  throoKh 

under  his  mfluence.  The  powers  of  the  censure  thepowors^ 
alone,  the  highest  and  most  venerable  perhaps  ^* 

of  any  functions  of  administration,  gave  him,  under  the  feirest 
disguise,  a  direct  means  of  controlling  it.  The  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  thousand  sesterces  being  fixed  as  the  qualification 
for  a  place  in  the  assembly,  the  emperor  encouraged  men  of 
birth,  whose  fortunes  had  fallen  below  this  standard,  to 
apply  to  him  for  an  increase  of  means ;  at  the  same  time  he 
took  care  to  let  them  feel,  by  an  occasional  repulse,  accom- 
panied with  harsh  observations,  how  mere  a  matter  of  favour 
such  an  indulgenxse  would  be.  After  aiding,  as  peouon  of  a 
it  was  styled,  the  census  of  several  of  the  body,  p«»p«»en»t<w. 
his  rejection  of  the  petition  of  a  pauper  senator  named  Hor- 
talus,  a  grandson  of  the  illustrious  Hortensius,  caused  con- 
siderable dismay.  How  the  wealth  accumulated  by  that 
busy  advocate  had  been  dissipated,  does  not  appear;  but 
alr^Euiy  under  the  principate  of  Augustus,  Hortalus  had 
received  a  pecuniary  gratification,  to  enable  him  to  marry 
and  rear  a  family,  and  maintain  the  honours  of  his  historic 
house.  Still,  however,  was  he  haunted  by  the  demon  of 
poverty.  Kising  in  his  place  in  the  senate-house,  at  the  open 
doors  of  which  he  had  stationed  his  four  sons,  and  turning 
himself  on  the  one  hand  to  the  bust  of  Hortensius,  conspicu- 
ous among  the  images  which  adorned  the  hall,  on  the  other 
to  that  of  Augustus,  he  addressed  a  speech  to  Tiberius,  en« 
treating  him,  in  the  names  of  both,  to  afibrd  him  the  succour 
he  required.  But  whether  from  a  settled  policy  of  degrading 
the  representative  of  a  great  republican  name,  or  from  per- 
sonal dislike,  or,  as  Tacitus  insinuates,  merely  from  a  spirit 
of  surly  opposition  to  the  inclination  of  the  senators  around 

TOL.  T.— 8 
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him,  Tiberius  not  only  rejected  the  application,  but  rebuked 
it  as  presumptuous  and  importunate.  The  divine  AtigustuSy 
he  said,  game  you  money  epontaneotulyj  without  solicitation^ 
nor  did  he  mean  to  bind  himself  or  me  to  r^f^eat  the  same 
liberality  on  aU  occasions.  He  consented,  however,  to  gratify 
the  senate  by  making  a  trifling  present  to  the  children ;  after 
which  he  made  no  further  effort  to  save  the  rapid  decline  and 
degradation  of  their  house.* 

This  control  over  the  senate  was  still  further  assured  by 
the  right  of  its  piinceps  to  convene  it  at  his  own  pleasure  on 
^  .     extraordinary  occasions,  as  well  as  to  proroirue 

The  emperor's      .  ,,  ''   ,     ,  '    .    _  __  ^      ,  , 

control  over  uw  its  Ordinary  sittmcrs.  If  be  could  not  legiti- 
lawoT  Mfljes-     matcly  require  it  to  dmrm  every  proposition  he 

placed  before  it,  he  was  enabled  at  least  to  defeat 
at  once  any  motion  that  was  disagreeable  to  himself  either 
by  dissolving  the  assembly,  or  even  by  putting  his  veto  up- 
on the  transaction.  The  utmost  liberty  it  continued  to  pos- 
sess extended  not  to  acts,  but  merely  to  language,  if  the  in- 
distinct murmurs  and  inteijectional  sarcasms  which  were 
occasionally  heard  within  its  walls  could  be  dignified  with 
such  an  appellation.  But  every  such  indication  of  inde- 
pendent opinion,  however  disguised  and  smothered,  was 
watched  with  a  jealousy  which  the  substance  of  power  never 
allowed  to  slumber,  and  the  law  of  Majestas  or  Treason, 
which  Tiberius  brandished  ovec  the  heads  of  his  counsellors, 
was  an  instrument  of  flexible  and  searching  application  for 
unveiling  their  hidden  sentiments,  no  less  than  for  controlling 
their  conduct. 

Majestas,  according  to  the  Ovidian  apologue,  was  the 
daughter  of  Dignity  and  Respect,  who  first  after  the  disper- 
oriffte  of  th  ^^'^^  ^^  primeval  chaos  taught  the  rules  of  oourt- 
•awofiiigM-     esy  to  the  rude   and  undisciplined  divinities. 

Ages  rolled  away,  and  when  the  Giants  rose  in 

'  Tac  Ann,  il  87,  88. 
•OTid,J^aity.  28.: 

Toneo  Honos  pUddoque  decens  Reyercniia  Tulta 
Corpora  to^timis  imposaere  torifl.** 
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armB  to  restore  uniyersal  anarchy,  Jore  oyerthrew  them 
with  his  bolts,  and  defended  the  majesty  of  the  gods,  never 
agam  to  he  presmnptnonsly  asssiled.  Henoe,  she  ever  sits 
beside  him;  she  cherishes  and  protects  him;  the  awe  in- 
spired by  her  influence  m^es  his  sceptre  to  be  obeyed  with- 
oat  force  of  arms.  She  has  descended  also  npon  the  earth. 
Romnlos  and  Numa  acknowledged  and  adored  her ;  nor  less 
did  their  saccessors,  each  in  his  own  generation.  She  it  is 
that  makes  oar  fstthers  and  mothers  to  be  respected;  she  at- 
tends upon  oar  y oaths;  she  protects  oar  virgins ;  she  com- 
mends to  the  consul  his  fasces  and  ivory  chair;  finally,  she 
rides  aloft  on  the  laurelled  chariot  of  the  imperator/  Sach 
was  the  language  by  which  a  flatterer  of  Augustus  might 
divert  the  imagination  of  his  countrymen  firom  the  idea  of 
the  abstract  majesty  of  law  and  constitutional  principle,  to 
that  of  the  glory  which  surrounded  the  person  of  the  ruler; 
irom  the  recollection  of  kings  and  consuls  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  emperor  himself  over  whom  all  the  ensigns  of 
office  were  suspended.  Under  the  empire  the  law  of  majesty 
was  the  legal  protection  thrown  round  the  person  of  the 
chief  of  the  state :  any  attempt  against  the  dignity  or  safety 
of  the  community  became  an  attack  on  its  glorified  repre- 
sentative. Nevertheless,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  first  legal 
enactment  which  received  this  title,  half  a  century  before 
the  foundation  of  the  empire,  was  actually  devised  for  the 
protection,  not  of  the  state  itself  but  of  a  personage  dear  to 
the  state,  namely,  the  tribune  of  the  people.  Treason  to  the 
state  indeed  had  long  before  been  known,  and  defined  as 
PerdueUtOj  the  levying  c^  war  against  the  commonwealth. 
Laws  on  this  subject  had  existed  from  the  time  of  the  kings. 
But  the  crime  of  majesty  was  first  specified  by  TbeUx  Apa- 
the  demagogue  Apuleius,  in  an  enactment  of  the  ^•'^  ^«^-  ^ 

HoDot  and  Beverentia  are  correlatives:  the  one  is  the  honooiable  atation  or 
sffioe^  the  other  the  respect  due  to  it 
(Md,La: 

'*  ma  datoe  DsMces  commeadat,  eburqne  curole ; 
IDa  oorooatia  alta  trinmphat  eqiiis.'* 
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year  054,  for  the  purpose  of  goarding  or  exalting  the  dignity 
of  the  champion  of  the  plebs.  Any  attempt  against  the  pre- 
rogatives of  this  popular  officer  was  declared  to  be  an  as^ 
sault  on  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  commonwealth 
itself:  to  detract  from  the  majesty  of  the  tribune  was  an 
offence  which  the  new  law  smote  with  the  penalties  of 
treasoa.' 

The  law  of  Apuleius  was  followed  by  that  of  another  tri- 
bune, Yarius,  conceiyed  in  a  similar  spirit.  But  it  was  the 
object  of  SuUa,  in  the  ample  and  methodized 
^  lex  Como-'  scopc  of  his  Comclian  constitution,  to  withdraw 
the  definition  of  majesty  from  a  mere  offence 
against  public  officers,  to  attempts  on  the  general  interests 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  dictator  conceiyed  and  em- 
bodied, in  the  spirit  of  a  proud  republican,  the  noble  sentir 
ment  of  a  patriot  of  our  own,  that  There  is  on  earth  a  far 
diviner  thing^  Veiled  though  U  be^  than  parliament  or  king. 
He  recalled  men^s  minds  from  the  vulgar  personifications  to 
which  democracy  naturally  inclines,  to  the  higher  abstrac- 
tions of  an  enlightened  political  wisdom.  The  distinction 
between  Majestas  and  Perduellio  henceforth  vanishes :  the 
crime  of  Treason  is  specifically  extended  from  acts  of  vio- 
lence to  measures  calculated  to  bring  the  state  into  con- 
tempt. It  is  made  to  include  not  only  acts  of  commission, 
but  many  cases  of  the  neglect  or  imperfect  performance  of 
duty.'    It  is  now  majestas  in  a  public  officer,  not  only  if  he 

'  Among  the  numeroiifl  treatifles  upon  tfaifl  sabjeot  I  have  particiilariy  re- 
ferred to  some  chapters  in  the  wixk  of  Bern,  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  Bo- 
mans.  He  asdgns  the  date  of  the  lex  Apuleia  to  664  u.  a,  not  652.  The  per- 
sonal application  of  the  law  appears  in  a  passage  of  Gcero  {De  Invent  ii.  VJ.) : 
"  Migestatem  minoisti  qnod  tribunum  pL  de  templo  dedoxisti ; "  but  the  moro 
general  definition  of  the  crime  is  given  in  the  Ad  Eermn,  IL  12. :  "  Majestatem 
is  minuit)  qui  ea  tollit,  ex  qaibns  dvitatis  amplitado  constat**  Agidn,  the  two 
branches  of  the  crime  are  combmed  in  one  Yiew  (De  ^wmL  ii  17.):  **  Hijes- 
tatem  minuere  est,  de  dignitate,  ant  amplitadine,  aut  potestate  populi,  ant  eorum 
quibus  popnlns  potestatem  dedit,  aliqnid  derogare :  **  or  once  more,  **  Aliquid 
de  re  poblica,  qonm  potestatem  non  habeas,  administrare.**  Rdn,  Orim,-JiedU 
ier  HOfmer,  p.  609. 

*  Thus  on  the  words  of  C^cerc  aj^last  7crres  (2  Vcrr,  I  8S.),  "  Quid  im- 
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wages  war  withont  due  authority  from  the  state,  or  betrays 
his  trust  to  the  enemy,  or  foments  sedition  among  the  citi- 
zens or  mutiny  among  the  soldiers ;  but  if  he  shrinks  from 
asserting  to  the  frill  the  prerogative  of  his  office,  whether 
military  or  civil,  or  forbears  to  deliver  his  prisoners  to  the 
proper  authorities  for  pxmishment  or  ransom.^  To  remove  or 
overthrow  a  monument  of  the  glory  of  the  commonwealth, 
such  as  a  statue  or  a  trophy,  might  afford  ground  for  a 
charge  of  this  nature,  as  wounding  the  pride  of  the  nation 
or  touching  its  honour." 

The  motive  for  Caesar's  legislation  on  the  subject  of  ma- 
jestas,  in  which  he  went  further  iuto  details  than  Sulla,  but 
in  no  respect  diverged  from  his  principles,  was  no  other  per- 
haps than  a  determination  to  obliterate  every  monument  of 
the  usurpation  of  the  senate,  and  its  redoubted  dictator. 
Cffisar  was  the  hereditary  antagonist  of  Sulla,  and,  to  com- 
plete the  frill  cycle  of  his  rivalry,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  emulate  his  predecessor  in  legislation  as  well  as  in 
arms  and  administration.  The  chief  provisions  TheiexJuiia 
of  the  lex  JuMa  on  this  subject  have  been  pre-  ^  M^ert«t«. 
served  to  us  by  the  jurists  of  the  later  empire ;  but  we  are 
not  perhaps  quite  competent  to  decide  how  far  the  law,  as  it 
came  frt>m  Julius  himself,  was  modified  by  his  next  succes- 
sors. It  is  still  a  disputed  point  whether  Augustus  promul- 
gated any  distinct  lex  Julia  of  his  own  upon  Majestas^ 
though  there  is  no  question  that  in  some  respects  he  ex- 
tended the  law  of  his  predecessor,  including  in  his  definition 
the  publication  of  written  pasquinades  against  the  emperor, 
as  an  indirect  mode  of  bringing  the  person  of  the  ruler  into 

mmmsti  jua  legationifl,'*  the  Paeudo-Asoonius  remarks  (Orell.  p.  182.):  "Qui 
potestatem  snaxn  In  administrando  non  defenderit,  imminoti  magistratus  veloti 
mi^jestatia  Ibbsk  reus  est** 

*  Onaar'a  Ja?enito  act  d  audacity  in  pmushiiig  his  captive  pirates,  and  re- 
iosiDg  to  ddtver  them  to  his  superior  officer,  was  a  defiance  of  the  Cornelian 
kw  of  Xi^CBtas.    8ee  abore,  di.  ill 

'  This  is  oaie  of  the  chatges  Gieero  brings  ag^unst  Yorres  (2  Verr,  ir.  41.), 
of  wliich  he  afBirms,  "  fist  nu^jestatasqaod  imperii  nostriglorisDroramcpiepiibi 
icaran  momimenta  erertere  atqoe  aq[>ortSTe  ausos  est*' 
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oonteinpt,  and  smoothing  tbe  way  for  disaffection  and  re- 
sistance. This  is  perhaps  the  only  trace  of  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  two  first  emperors  to  give  the  law  a  special 
application  for  their  own  protection ;  and  even  in  the  Corne- 
lian law  some  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  to  check 
the  licence  of  railing  against  the  constituted  authorities.^ 

It  will  be  important,  for  the  jost  appreciation  of  later 
usage  in  respect  to  this  grave  offence,  the  highest,  except 
sacrilege,  known  to  the  Roman  law,  to  place  before  our  eyca 
a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  Julian  enactments  regarding 
^  ^  ,      ^     it.    Majestas,  then,  was  defined  to  be  injury  to 

Provision  8  of  ,  n  •  ^  f  • 

the  Julian  Law  the  State : — 1.,  lu  respect  of  its  public  enemies,  as 
^  ^'  by  the  surrender  of  cities  or  persons,  the  abetting 
or  assisting  them  in  their  enterprises,  desertion  to  them,  cow- 
ardice in  action  against  them,  and  the  like :  2.,  in  respect  of 
its  internal  constitution,  as  by  illicit  combinations,  clubs,  and 
conspiracies,  or  more  openly  by  sedition  and  riot :  3.,  in  re- 
spect of  its  officers,  as  when  one  magistrate  encroached  on 
the  functions  of  another,  or  withheld  from  his  successor  the 
forces  of  his  province,  or  released  a  criminal  from  punish- 
ment, or  made  war  without  public  authority;  or,  again, 
where  one  compassed  the  death  of  a  public  officer,  or  wrested 
from  him  his  prerogatives :  4.,  from  the  falsification  of  the 
public  documents. — ^It  was  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
the  crime  to  prove  the  criminal  intention ;  but  the  attempt 
was  held  to  be  equally  obnoxious  to  the  law  as  the  act  it- 
self and  the  accomplice  by  aid  or  counsel  was  amenable  to 
the  same  punishment  as  the  principal.'  This  punishment 
was  simple  and  uniform.  It  consisted  in  the  interdiction  of 
fire  and  water,  which  was  practically  equivalent  to  banish- 
ment, and  was  attended  with  confiscation  of  property,  being 

'  CSc  ad  DUl  iU.  11. :  "£t  bI  Sulla  ToluU  ne  in  quemvis  impune  dedamare 
iceret'* 

'  See  Rein  {Mrnvnal-Becht^  pp.  618-628.),  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  the 
jorista.  Tacitos  {Jbm,  L  V2.)  statea  the  prino^>le  of  the  law:  '*Si  qqis  pro* 
ditione  exerdtum  ant  {debem  BeditionibnB,  denique  male  gesta  re  pnblica  miyes- 
tatem  popnli  Roman!  minuiaBet :  facta  ai^ebantur,  dicta  impune  erant*' 
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the  same  penalty  which  attached  to  the  more  ancient  crime 
of  perdaellio/  The  trial  of  charges  of  this  kind  was  regu- 
larly reserved  for  one  of  the  special  tribmials. 
During  the  brief  period  of  Csesar^s  power  it  guBtDsinite 
does  not  appear  that  Hiis  tribunal  was  ever  *^^ 
called  into  action.  Trials  for  majesty  were  few  even  un- 
der the  long  piincipate  of  his  successor.  Augustus  care- 
fully abstained  from  the  employment  of  an  engine  which 
he  well  knew  must,  fiY)m  the  nature  of  things,  tend  to 
fix  in  men's  minds  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  chief 
of  the  state  and  the  state  itself  The  sacredness  which 
attached  to  the  tribunitian  office,  now  vested  in  himself, 
Goxdd  not  &il  to  raise  the  person  of  the  ruler  above  the  ab- 
stract ideas  of  constitutional  principle;  but  he  was  anxious 
not  to  hasten  the  moment  when  the  people  of  Rome  should 
regard  the  law  of  treason  merely  as  a  device  for  their  ruler's 
security.  He  felt  himself  protected  by  other  and  stronger 
safeguards ;  while  the  chief  danger  of  his  position  actually 
lay  in  the  risk  of  his  disguise  being  torn  too  rudely  fi'om 
him* 

It  has  been  already  shown  how  the  natural  policy  of  Ti- 
berius pointed  in  another  direction.     The  second  princeps 
required   qpecial    guarantees  for   his    security. 
Aocordinely,  from  the  very  conunencement  of  protection  do- 

.^^'  ,  ,  ^  .  ,  ..  manded  for  tho 

ms  reign,  we  mark  a  change  m  popular  opmion,  penon  of  the 
which  he  fostered  and  encouraged.  The  person  *™^^*^' 
of  the  emperor  begins  now  to  be  the  great  subject  of  the  law 
of  treason :  though  not  formally  so  pronounced,  the  idea  that 
the  emperor  is  himself  the  state  begins  to  predominate  in  the 
nationid  feeling  over  every  other.  The  emperor  is  now  in 
the  world  what  the  gods  are  in  Olympus,  a  being  to  be 
reverenced  and  feared  simply  for  himself,  without  regard  to 
his  attributes,  or  the  qualities  he  may  be  supposed  to  em« 
body.    Attempts  on  his  life  become  heinous  deeds,  only  to 

'  Tae.  Aim,  ilL  60.:  "Bonis  udIb^  aqua  et  igni  aroeator:  quod  perinde 
cenaeo  ao  si  kga  mi^jeatatlf  teneretnr."  Comp.  iil  $8.  68^  ir.  42. ;  Paulns,  t. 
S9.L 
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be  compared  with  sacrilege  against  the  blessed  divinities. 
Not  only  such  overt  acts,  however,  but  any  conduct  or  lan- 
guage which  could  be  construed  into  the  compassing  of  his 
death,  became  involved  in  the  crime  and  penalties  of  treason. 
Rome  was  full  of  soothsayers  or  magicians,  who  pretended, 
by  casting  horoscopes  or  evoking  dead  men's  spirits,  to  com- 
municate a  knowledge  of  future  events.  By  playing  on  the 
credulous  cupidity  of  heirs  or  fortune-hunters,  these  impos- 
tors acquired  wealth  and  consideration.  In  the  age  of  Catul- 
lus, a  wicked  parent  might  wish  for  the  death  of  his  son,  or 
the  son  disclaim  all  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  parent :  but  in 
the  next  generation  Ovid  could  represent  the  guilty  spend- 
thrift as  inquiring  into  the  years  of  the  sire  who  stands  be- 
tween himself  and  fortune.*  To  inquire  thus  into  the  years 
of  the  emperor,  to  explore,  that  is,  the  secret  of  his  destined 
term  of  life,  was  now  reputed  treasonable :  there  must  be,  it 
was  argued,  some  stronger  motive  for  such  an  inquiry  than 
mere  indecent  curiosity:  the  man  who  sought  to  ascertain 
beforehand  the  day  of  the  emperor's  doom  must  have  some 
illicit  interest  in  the  dire  event ;  he  must  cherish  the  hopes 
of  a  traitor  in  his  heart.*  Not  only  pasquinades  and  inju- 
rious publications  of  every  kind  directed  against  the  emperor 
were  now  comprehended  in  the  qualification  of  majestas,  but 
also  abusive  and  insulting  language,  which  Augustus  had  so 
magnanimously  tolerated.  The  two  first  Caesars,  and  gener- 
ally the  best  and  wisest  of  their  successors,  allowed  ample 
licence  to  the  tongue,  in  the  fi*eedom  of  which  the  Romans 
continued  to  demand  indulgence  long  after  they  had  sur- 

'  Compare,  among  the  signs  of  human  degeneracy  in  Coiallua,  Ur.  401. : 
'*  Destitit  eztinctos  natos  higere  parenteB : 

OpUvit  genitor  primaBvi  funcra  nati *' 

irilh  Ovid,  Metam,  i  148. : 

'*  Bliu8  ante  diem  patrios  inquirit  in  annoa." 
'  Paulus,  >.  21.  8. :  "  Qui  de  salnte  prindpis  vel  de  smnma  reipublica 
mathematioos  ....  consolit,  com  eo  qd  responderit  capite  punitor.**  TertaH 
ApoL  85. :  "  Cut  opus  est  perscrotaii  super  OnBaiis  salute,  nisi  a  quo  aliqdd 
adversus  illmn  cogitatut  yel  optatur  aut  poet  ilium  speratur  et  susUnetur  ?  *' 
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rendered  all  independence  of  action.*  This  licence  of  Ian* 
goage  was  fostered  by  the  manner  of  their  edu-  ucenoe  of  1mi- 
catioD«  We  have  seen  how  they  were  brought  Sl^^ow^ 
up  from  childhood  as  gladiators  in  the  arena  of  ™*^ 
debate  and  declamation:  fence  of  tongue  was  the  weapon 
with  which  they  were  to  maintain  against  every  assailant 
their  honour,  their  fortunes,  and  their  lives.  Beadiness  of 
speech  and  ease  in  the  handling  of  the  weapons  of  retort  and 
sarcasm  were  carried  from  the  schools  of  rhetoric  to  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  forum,  and  again  from  the  places  of  their  pub- 
lic exercise  to  the  private  assembly  or  banquet.  Scurrility 
of  language  was  indeed  characteristic  of  the  Italians,  and  was 
common  to  all  classes:  it  extended  from  the  senators  and 
knights  to  the  lowest  of  the  populace ;  it  startled  alike  the 
decorum  of  patrician  nuptials  and  enlivened  the  humours  of  the 
Saturnalia.  The  coarse  ribaldry  of  the  Fescennine  farces 
embodied  the  same  spirit  of  unbounded  personality  which 
glows  in  the  polished  sentences  of  Cicero,  or  flashes  from  the 
point  of  an  epigram  of  Catullus.  According  to  Roman  hab- 
its of  thought,  and  agreeably  perhaps  to  the  theory  of  the 
Roman  polity,  the  private  life  and  habits  of  the  citizen  were 
as  much  the  property  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as  his  con- 
duct in  pubUc  aflairs.  His  domestic  vices  were  charged  as 
crimes  against  society,  and  an  accusation  of  bribery  or  extor- 
tion was  habitually  introduced  by  a  pretended  exposure  of 
sins  of  lewdness  or  intemperance.    This  licence  of  de&mation 

'  ntie  laws  of  the  twdve  inbles  had  specified  defamatory  wriiioga,  or  pub- 
fictlion  generally,  as  one  kind  of  Ii\jaria ;  but  the  exocssirc  seyerity  of  the 
peoalfty,  iriiich  was  no  leas  than  death,  seems  to  show  that  the  crime  was  not 
practically  yisUed  at  all.  The  disose  of  this  process  gave  occasion  for  the 
praetors  to  issue  notices  against  libd  in  their  edicts,  and  one  or  two  cases  occur, 
under  the  free  state^  of  actions  for  slander,  for  satirical  writings,  or  misrepre- 
sentations on  the  stage.  Fines  and  ciril  in&my  were  the  penalties  now  attadied 
to  tiib  oflfenoe.  Sulk,  and  alter  him  Augustus,  le^slated  speeifically  upon  the 
subject  of  th4  fiunosi  libelli;  confining  themselyes,  however,  to  writings  only, 
and  allowini;  ftafl  Hcenoe  to  merely  oral  abuse.  For  the  proceedings  of  Augus- 
tus, see  Soet  OeL  61. ;  Tac.  Ami,  L  72.  See  this  subject  fully  discussed  by 
Bm,  pp  U4  S&S, 
81 
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was  the  birthright  of  the  free  Roman,  of  which  he  was  often 
more  jealous  than  of  his  independence  in  thought  and  action. 
He  might  subject  himself  to  the  arbitrary  authority  of  a  tri- 
bune or  a  dictator  without  a  murmur,  as  long  as  he  was  per- 
mitted to  retort  upon  them  with  jests  and  scandalous  anec- 
dotes. No  goyemment  could  maintain  itself  on  the  basis  of 
popular  opinion  without  repressing  these  extravagant  excess- 
es. When  the  chief  of  the  state  was  raised  to  an  endnence 
from  which  he  could  not  descend  into  the  arena  of  personal 
controyersy,  it  became  a  necessary  act  of  policy  to  restrain 
the  licence  of  attack  by  measures  of  adequate  severity.* 

Two  accounts  are  given  us  of  the  provocation  whidi  in- 
duced Augustus  to  extend  or  restore  the  laws  against  de&mar- 
tory  writings.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  told  that 
suataiandTi-'  he  was  offended  by  the  licentiousness  of  a  writer 
n>eot  to  ii^a-  named  Cassius  Severus,  who  lashed  the  most  illus- 
as  iftngiug*.  ^yj^^g  Qf  the  citizens  of  both  sexes  indiscriminately." 
We  may  infer,  therefore,  from  this  statement,  that  the  em- 
peror now  afforded  the  protection  of  the  law  to  women  as 
well  as  to  men,  which  was  probably  a  novelty ;  at  least,  the 
principle  of  the  original  laws  of  libel  was  founded  on  the  civil 
dignity  of  the  citizen,  to  which  a  woman  could  lay  no  claim.* 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  moved  to  this 
course  by  an  attack  made  on  himsdf  by  Junius  Novatus,  a 
partisan  of  the  unfortunate  Agrippa.  If  this  be  true,  the 
confirmation  of  the  law  must  have  been  among  the  latest  acts 
of  the  aged  emperor^s  reign.*  In  either  case,  its  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  first  princeps  gave  himself  any  other  protection 

*  On  <me  occasion  Angnstus  threatened  to  retort:  "Faciam  sdaf  .^Hanua 
et  me  lingoam  habere;  plara  erlm  de  co  loquar : "  bnt  he  abstained  novcrtho- 
leflfl  from  oommitting  himself  to  the  nneqaal  encomiter.    Saet  Oct  61. 

*  Tac.  Aim,  L  12, :  "  Commotua  Oassii  Severl  Ebidine  qui  viros  foeminasque 
Ulustres  procaonms  soriptiB  difiamaverat.'' 

'  Ii^jmia  was  aoTthing  which  onfarourablj  afitscted  the  pubHc  estimation 
of  a  citizen,  and  consequentiy  his  power  of  serving  the  state.  Bat  Angnstus 
treated  Defiunation  not  as  Injuria,  but  as  tf^f estas,  the  greater  scope  of  which 
enabled  him  to  throw  the  sliield  of  the  law  over  iUustriooB  women  also. 

*  Suet  Ocl,lc 
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in  this  partioular  than  what  he  allowed  to*  every  citizen.  As 
T^aarded  himself,  he  is  said  to  have  been  yiery  mild  in  prose- 
eoting  or  punishing  this  o£^2Dce,  and  to  have  refused  to  in- 
inqnire  at  all  into  mere  oral  invectives.*  Very  different, 
however,  was  the  conqluot  in  this  respect  of  his  uneasy  suc- 
eessor.  The  awkward  and  img^oial  manners  of  Tiberius 
had  been  an  early  subject  of  ilkiatured  remark :  he  was  al- 
ready accused  of  gross  intemperance,  against  which  many 
pungent  epigrams  were  directed.'  But  as  he  rose  in  iBmi- 
nence  and  power,  the  attacks  on  him  assumed  a  more  serious 
fbrm,  impugning  his  character  as  a  ruler,  imputing  to  him 
crusty  beyond  the  law,  and  a  pride  indecent  even  in  the  first 
of  the  citizens*  The  free  insinuation  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  prince  and  his  mother  might  lead  to  inconvenient 
revelations  of  his  domestic  privacy.*  When  on  his  first  ac- 
cession to  power  his  pleasure  was  taken  by  the  praetor  about 

'  Suet  OcL  55.  He  cpnt^nted  himself,  according  to  this  writer,  with  con- 
tradicting bj  proclamatioii  some  of  these  attacks,  and  forbade  the  senate  to 
prohibit  by  a  decree  the  introduetion  of  pbethmnons  abuse  of  the  emperor  in 
wBIg.  B«t  Dion  (hi  27.)  eaya  that  he  caused  some  libels  ogainst  hhn  to  be 
bunt,  and  punished  the  wiiterg. 

*  Snet.  1V>»  42.  The  6ui^>08ed  firagment  quoted  bj  Burmann  is  in  fact  this 
passage  of  Soctomus  versified : 

"  Exinde  plebs  QuiriUum  vocavit 
Non  Claudium  Tiberium  Neronem, 
Sed  Galdium  Biberium  Meroncm." 
Comp.Suct  TiB.  69.: 

**  Fastidit  Yinum  qnia  jam  sitit  iste  cmorem ; 

Tam  bibif  hunc  avide  quain  bibit  ante  memm.^* 
•  Tac  Ann,X  72:  "Hunc  quoque  asperarere  carmhiay  hioertis  auctoribua 
Tidgata,  in  tosritiain  superfaiamque  ejus,  ei  disoordem  com  matre  flnhuun.'* 
We  maj coi^eeive  the  ^ffhot on  prince oad  peopAe of  soch  anepigram as  ihe 
Ibflofiriiig  placarded  ioa  the  walls  of  a  iiM>dem  £ur(^>ea^ 

**jLsjpict  felioem  tibi  non  tibi,  Bcmule,  Sullam : 
Kt  Marinin  A  vis  aspieei  sed  reducem : 
Nee  non  Antoni  civilia  bella  moventis, 

Neo  semel  infeotus  aspke  csode  manus : 
Bt  cSc^  Boma  pent:  regnabit  sanguine  multa 
Ad  r^um  quisquis  venit  ab  exsilio." 
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the  appointment  of  the  special  oommiasion  for  Majestas,  he 
eyaded  the  question  with  a  general  reply.  He  did  not  intend 
to  alloTT  these  cases  to  Ml  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  inde- 
pendent tribunal,  but  to  reserve  them  for  the  cognisance  of 
his  own  instrument,  the  senate;  or  perhaps  at  this  time  he 
had  not  really  determined  what  course  he  should  pursue. 
At  first  he  met  such  accusations  with  a  magnanimity  worthy 
of  a  great  monarch :  Let  them  hate  me^  he  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim, 08  long  08  in  their  hearts  they  reyi>eot  me;  in  a  free 
state,  he  added,  both  mind  and  tongue  should  be  free:  but 
unfortunately  he  could  not  maintain  this  elevation  of  senti- 
ment, and  the  bitterness  with  which  he  presently  revenged 
himself  on  his  detractors  was  supposed  to  prove  that  the 
charges  against  him  were  pointed  with  the  &tal  sting  of 
truth.' 

When,  however,  it  once  became  known  that  the  new 
princeps  was  jealous  of  his  estimation  in  the  minds  of  the 
Crime  of  Mid-  citizens,  and  would  not  suffer  himself  or  his 
J^^^^^  position  to  be  disparaged  by  railing  defemation, 
to  wofda.  there  were  many  to  urge  him  forwards,  and  im- 

pel him  beyond  the  bounds  he  may  have  originally  prescribed 
to  himself  It  was  impossible  to  maintain  any  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  guilt  of  written  and  merely  spoken  libels. 
It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  one  admitted  of  direct 
proo^  while  the  other  could  only  be  prosecuted  on  the  pre- 
carious ground  of  hearsay  evidence ;  or  that  the  one  argued 
deliberate  intention,  the  other  might  be  a  momentary  ebulli- 
tion of  thoughtless  spleen ;  or,  lastly,  that  the  one  was  a 
crime  recognized  by  the  ancient  laws,  the  other  was  not  less 
expressly  countenanced  by  them  as  a  privilege  of  the  Roman 
freeman.  But  all  these  considerations  gave  way,  and  not 
unjustly,  to  the  conviction  that  the  malice  might  be  the  same, 
the  injury  equal  in  either  case,  and  that  common  sense  and 
equity  demanded  that  they  should  both  be  brought  under 

*  Suet  Tib,  42.:  '^Oderint  dam  probent:  ddn  rem  oertaqae  esse  ipse 
fecit  fidem.**  28. :  **  In  oiviUte  libera  Hngvam  mentemque  liberas  esse  de- 
bere.'' 
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the  same  category  of  crime.  Tiberias  was  encouraged,  not 
by  courtiers  only,  but  by  jurists  and  philosophers,  in  extend- 
mg  the  definition  of  majesty  from  writings  to  words ;  and  in 
so  doing,  he  only  carried  out  a  sound  and  reasonable  princi- 
ple. But  this  was  not  alL  It  was  easy  to  see  that  there 
might  be  many  other  ways  of  bringing  the  person  of  the 
sovereign  into  contempt,  besides  either  writings  or  words. 
The  same  jurists  who  could  not  blind  themselves  to  the 
logical  sequence  from  one  of  these  to  the  other,  were  at  a 
loss  to  distinguish  from  them  a  variety  of  actions,  some 
monstrous  and  many  merely  ridiculous.  Thus  Falanius,  a 
knight  of  obscure  position,  was  accused  of  disre-  oanstrncUTo 
spect  to  the  princeps,  amounting  to  the  guilt  of  Sae^F^b- 
treafion,  inasmuch  as  he  had  admitted  a  low  and  te?M^'^^'* 
profligate  actor  to  assist  in  celebrating  the  rites  a.  p.  15. 
of  the  deified  Augustus.  Another  of  the  same  ^.r-Tea. 
class,  named  Rubrius,  was  charged  with  having  forsworn 
himself  in  the  name  of  that  illustrious  divinity,  and  again,  of 
allowing,  at  the  sale  of  a  villa,  the  sacred  image  to  be  sold 
along  with  it.  It  was  pretended  that  disrespect  towards  the 
deceased  Cssar  was  an  injury  to  his  living  successor.  But 
Tiberius  refused  to  subscribe  to  this  doctrine.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  consuls  in  favour  of  the  accused,  asserting  that 
Livia  herself,  in  exhibiting  games  in  her  husband's  honour, 
had  not  deemed  it  requisite  to  inquire  into  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  all  the  professional  people  she  employed ;  adding  that 
perjury  in  the  name  of  Augustus  was  no  more  a  subject  for 
human  laws  than  the  violation  of  an  oath  to  Jupiter ;  and 
ending  with  the  memorable  aphorism,  profime  perhaps  in  the 
mouth  of  any  one  not  himself  next  of  kin  to  divinity,  that 
the  gods  should  be  left  to  mind  their  own. honour.^  About 
the  same  time  a  man  of  higher  rank  and  oharac-  cue<aGmdiu 
ter,  named  Granius  Marcellus,  apparently  a  con-  MwceUiw. 
nexion  of  the  imperial  house,  then  pnetor  of  Bithynia,  was 

'  Tac.  Ann,  LIZ.:  ^  Jnsjurandiim  perinde  SBStimandum  qoam  si  JoTom  fo> 
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accused  by  an  officer  of  his  own  staff  of  having  uttered  ir 
conversation  some  reflections  on  the  emperor's  personal 
habits ;  a  charge  which,  we  are  assured,  it  was  impossible  to 
refute,  so  strong  was  the  presumption  against  any  man  of 
having  remained  on  the  profligacy  which  was  notorious  to 
all  the  world.  But  a  more  specific  charge  against  the  prastor 
was  that  of  having  placed  his  own  effigy  in  a  higher  and 
more  conspicuous  place  than  those  of  the  Caesars,  which,  as 
remotely  connected  with  his  family,  adorned  the  hall  of  his 
mansion :  it  was  even  suggested,  as  an  impious  flattery  at 
which  the  emperor's  modesty  would  revolt,  that  he  had  re- 
moved the  head  from  an  image  of  Augustus,  and  replaced  it 
with  that  of  his  living  successor.  In  this  case  also  Tiberius 
rebuked  the  officious  zeal  of  the  prosecutor.  The  culprit  was 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  treason ;  but  he  happened  to  lie 
at  the  time  under  a  charge  of  extortion  in  his  province,  and 
on  this  the  senate  was  permitted  to  condemn  him.* 

But  of  all  the  charges  of  this  nature  now  preferred,  none 
was  more  extravagant  than  that  against  Lutorius  Prisons,  a 
CaseofLuto-  knight  who  had  obtained  great  success  with 
1*115  PriscuB.  some  verses  he  had  composed  on  the  death  of 
Gcrmanicus.  Tiberius  himself,  relaxing  from  his  usual  re- 
serve and  parsimony,  had  rewarded  the  well-timed  compli- 
ment with  an  imperial  largess.  On  the  occasion  of  an  illnesA 
which  occurred  to  Drusus,  the  poet  was  tempted  to  try  the 
fortune  of  hid  muse  again,  and  prepared  a  second  dirge,  in 
anticipation  of  a  second  demise  in  the  Caesarean  family. 
Drusus  recovered ;  but  the  author's  vanity  prevailed  over 
prudence  and  propriety,  and  he  recited  his  verses  before  a 
fashionable  audience.  The  ifiatter  became  noised  abroad,  an 
information  was  laid  against  the  culprit,  and  on  the  motion 
of  Haterius,  a  consul  designate,  the  senate  condemned  him  to 
death  as  guilty  of  speculating  on  a  Caesar's  death,  and  there- 
fore, by  an  easy  inference,  of  compassing  it  by  wishes  and 
prayers.    Of  the  senators  two  only  ventured  to  excuse  him 

'  Tac  Atm.  1 14. 
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on  the  groond  of  thoaghtleseness  and  levity:  exile  they 
woidd  have  regarded  as  safficient  punishment  for  a  £tult 
which  conld  hardly  he  expected  to  find  imitators.  But  their 
representations  were  unavailing.  The  wretched  man  was 
dragged  to  prison  and  immediately  strangled.  Tiherius, 
who  was  absent  from  Rome  at  the  time,  was  mortified  at  this 
sanguinary  proceeding,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  at  the  in- 
decent haste  with  which  it  had  been  conducted.  Refiraining 
from  any  direct  censure  of  Haterius,  or  the  senate  generally, 
he  contented  himself  with  praising  the  sentiments  of  the 
more  merciM  minority,  and  decreed  that  henceforth  an  inter- 
val of  ten  days  should  always  elapse  between  sentence  and 
execution,  to  leave  room  fi^r  the  exercise  of  pardon.  7%is 
considerate  provision  continued  in  force  not  only  during  the 
government  of  Tiberius,  but  under  his  successors  also.^ 

But  the  senate  pietended,  in  its  servile  adulation,  to 
grieve  at  the  restraint  which  the  emperor  thus  imposed  on 
its  headlong  zeal  in  defence  of  his  dignity.  A  oigeofEnniua. 
knight  named  Ennius  was  soon  afterwards  do-  a.d.22. 
nonnced  for  having  melted  down  an  image  of  the  ^  ^-  ^^ 
emperor,  and  converted  it  into  plate  for  the  service  of  the 
table.  On  this  oocasion  Tiberius  peremptorily  forbade  pro- 
ceedings to  be  instituted.  Thereupon,  Ateius  Capito,  now 
grown  grey  in  reputation  as  the  most  eminent  jurist  of  his 
times,  assumed  the  tone  of  injured  liberty,  and  complained 
that  the  Others  should  be  debarred  from  the  free  exercise  of 
their  undoubted  right  of  judgment :  the  crime,  he  declared, 
was  a  grave  one,  and  however  mild  he  might  be  in  avenging 
a  xHivate  wrong,  he  for  one  could  not  suffer  the  majesty  of 
the  republic  to  be  assailed  with  Impunity.  Tiberius  knew 
the  man,  the  hoary  apologist  for  the  Caesarean  usurpation, 

'  For  the  story  of  Lntorius  PriBona,  see  Tac.  AnsK  iH  49-51^  under  the 
date  1.  u.  774.  i.  d.  21.  Dion  (in  IviL  16.)  relates  that  a  certain  Yibius  RuAis 
prided  lumself  on  poeseflung  two  great  cnriositiefl,  the  relict  oi  doero,  and  the 
dMdr  ia  which  Onsar  was  slain,  as  if  the  one  could  make  him  an  orator,  and 
the  other  an  emperor;  and  seems  to  think  it  showed  great  moderation  in  Ti* 
berios  to  oreilook  sndi  a  treasonable  Imagination. 
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and  could  appreciate  at  its  proper  value  this  empty  show  of 
zeal  for  independence.  He  paid  no  regard  to  the  objection, 
but  persisted  in  his  interference ;  not  displeased  at  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  jurist  was  henceforth  more  gener- 
ally regarded,  who  thus  disgraced  his  own  name,  and  de- 
graded in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  the  dignity  of  his  sci- 
ence.* 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  proneness  of  the  senate  to  this 
mode  of  flattery,  that  no  public  charge  against  an  illustrious 
CMeofSUaniw.  citizen  seems  to  have  been  thought  complete, 
^^  ^  unless  coupled  with  the  imputation  of  disrespect 
A.V.11S.  towards  the  emperor.*  Thus  about  the  same 
time  we  hear  of  Silanus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  being  accused  of 
extortion;  but  no  sooner  was  the  impeachment  set  forth, 
than  a  consular,  an  sedile,  and  a  praetor  started  up  with  some 
other  vague  charges  against  him,  as  that  he  had  profaned 
the  divinity  of  Augustus^  and  disparaged  the  mqjesty  of 
TiberixM,  In  the  trial  which  followed,  the  emperor  seems 
to  have  disdained  to  take  notice  of  these  accessory  incrimi- 
nations. The  case  against  Silanus  was  sufficiently  clear. 
He  had  not  the  courage  or  the  eloquence  to  defend  himself, 
but  threw  himself  despairingly  on  the  imperial  clemency,  and 
the  dignity  of  his  own  fiunily,  for  protection.  Tiberius, 
however,  fortified  by  the  conduct  of  Augustus  in  a  case  of 
similar  guilt,  and  glad  to  gratify  the  popular  sentiment  by 
making  an  example  of  so  noble  a  culprit,  encouraged  tho 
senate  to  proceed  to  sentence  against  him ;  and  when  it  de- 
creed the  punishment  of  relegation  to  an  island,  interfered 
only  to  mitigate  the  penalty  by  naming  Cythera  as  the  place 
of  confinement,  instead  of  the  more  inhospitable  rock  of 
Gyarus.* 

Tiberius  had  exhibited  similar  magnanimity  in  two  pre- 
vious cases,  which  are  reserved  to  be  mentioned  together, 

>  Tao.  Aim,  iiL  70. 

'  Tac.  Ann.  iil  88. :  **  PostulaTerat  repetundis,  addito  Bujefitatis  crimtne, 
:|iiod  tnm  omnium  aooosatioDimi  oomplemeotum  erat" 
*  Tao.  Ann,  iil  66-69. 
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beoaoBe   they  relate  to   women ;   for  political 

,  /    ,  /.  .       Caseof  Apulota 

charges  against  women  were  a  new  feature  m  uidLepkbk 
Roman  procedura  Apnleia  Yarilia  was  a  con-  a.d.i7. 
nejdon  of  the  imperial  fiunily,  being  a  grand- 
daaghter  of  Octayia ;  as  such,  the  crime  of  adultery,  with 
whi<di  she  was  charged,  beclEune  on  offiaice  against  the  law 
of  Majesty.  But  to  enhance  her  giiilt,  expressions  of  disre- 
spect towards  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  aud  even  against 
liyia,  were  imputed  to  her.  Upon  the  first  and  principal 
charge  the  emperor  was  satisfied  with  referring  the  prosecu- 
tors to  the  Julian  law  of  adultery :  he  refioused  to  listen  to 
the  charge  of  disrespect  towards  himself  and  his  mother ;  the 
inonuation  of  an  offence  against  the  sanctity  of  Augustus  he 
would  alone  permit  to  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry.  This 
last  charge  speedily  ML  to  the  ground ;  but  the  licentiousness 
of  an  illustrious  matron,  which  was  amply  proved,  was  pun- 
ished with  removal  beyond  the  two  hundredth  milestone.' 
Nearly  similar  to  this  was  the  case  of  Lepida,  who  combined 
with  her  .^Smilian  ancestry  a  connexion  with  the  SuUan  and 
Pompeian  houses,  and  who  was  esteemed  of  sufficient  politi- 
cal importance  to  be  subjected  to  charges  of  adultery  and 
poi6<m]ng,  aggravated  by  inquiries  through  the  soothsayers 
into  the  destinies  of  the  imperial  fiunily.  In  this  instance, 
also,  we  find  Tiberius  exercising  great  moderation  in  regard 
to  the  charges  which  affected  himself,  first  desiring  the  senate 
to  dismiss  them  idtogether^  and  when  it  persisted,  forbidding 
the  examination  of  l^e  culprit's  slaves  against  her.  She  was 
ultimately  convicted  on  the  other  accusations,  and  interdicted 
&re  ai^  watar ;  but  even  then,  the  confiscation  of  her  estates, 
whidi  diould  properly  have  followed,  was  remitted.' 

Such  was  the  moderation  of  Tiberius  for  several  years 
from  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  in  the  defence  of  his 
own  person  and  position ;  such  was  the  difficulty  ^he  injustice 
m  which  he  was  placed  by  the  overweening  zeal  aSj^w??^ 
of  flatterers,  and  still  more  by  the  ambition  or  «!«»*«**<«». 


Tac  Ann.  ii  60.  *  Tac.  Ann,  iiL  22,  28. 
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capidity  of  senators,  who  sought  distinction  or  profit  from 
the  trade  of  criminal  acensation.  Tibenns  himself  besides 
the  desire  he  manifested  for  the  attainment  of  sabstantial 
justice,  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  free  from  the  socdid 
vices  so  common  among  liia  countrymen.  He  was,  to  use 
the  strong  but  rough  expression  of  Tadtus,  ^rm  enwxgh 
againat  mofiey.^  But  if  he  has  £dled  in  other  respects  to 
obtain  frt>m  history  all  the  justioe  he  sought  to  obtain  for  his 
people,  the  cause  lay  partly  in  himself,  and  in  the  peculiar 
infirmity  into  which  his  excess  of  zeal  betrayed  him.  The 
mind  of  Tib^us  was  characterized  by  a  certain  painful  pre- 
cideness :  he  was  possessed  with,  the  Ht^ious  spirit  which 
insists  on  its  presumed  rights,  in  spite  of  every  inoonyenience. 
He  was  deficaent  in  bt^adth  of  view,  aad  sought  in  vain  to 
compensate  for  it  by  subtlety  and  acoteness.  Accordimgly, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  general  and  statesman, 
the  chief  of  innumerable  armies,  and  the  head  of  a  confederacy 
of  nations,  was  moreover  a  purist  in  his  use  of  language,  and 
fond  of  disputing  with  the  grammarians  on  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  words,  fiiU  of  notes  and  queries  on  the  most  trifliflg 
and  puerile  subjects  of  literary  curiosity,  in  which  certainly 
truth  could  not  be  attained,  and  as  certainly  was  not  worth 
attaining.*  Tiberius  carried  in  short  to  the  throne  the  tern- 
per  of  a  pedant,  and  a  pedant  on  the  throoe  is  in  danger  of 
Bi8  encfrarofre-  becoming  a  tyrant.  Hence  the  encourageiQent 
St^^^t  he  unfortunately  gave  to  the  criminal  informers, 
iuiiBfom«ra.  Qy  delators;  an  encouragement  which  he  soon 
aclmowledged  to  be  pernicious,  and  withdrew  ia  dismay,  till 
the  distrust  and  apprehensions  of  inoreasing  years  drove  him 
again  into  the  same  fatal  oourse.  The  delator  was  properiy 
one  who  gave  notice  to  the  fiscal  officers  of  moneys  that  had 

'  Tac.  Ann,  iU.  18. :  **SaiiB  finnps  Adrersiim  pedDBiMO.** 
'  Suet  216. 10, :  "  AflbctaUone  et  morositate  nimia  obscurabat  stjlum  ,  .  . 
monopoUuin  nominaturus  prius  Teniam  postukyit"  Pion  (Ivii  16.)  sajs  that 
he  suflTered  a  project  of  law  to  drop  rather  than  use  a  Grec^  word  for  which 
there  waa  no  Latin  equivalent  Gomp.  also,  the  story  of  Capito,  hi  IviL  17^ 
and  Suet  de  lUuttr,  Gramm,  22. 
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become  due  to  the  treasury  of  tbe  state,  or  more  strictly  to 
the  emperor's  fisotts,*  The  title  was  first  extendecl  firom  this 
oarEOW  sphere  to  persons  who  lodged  infonnatloii  iu  ease  of 
any  off^iees  panishable  hy  fine ;  and  when  Angostas  under- 
took to  legislate  <sonjtproh^nsiVely  on  the  subject  of  marriage, 
its  obligations  and  its  TSolfttions^  be  was  induced,  by  tiie 
grettt  difficulty  of  ezecnting  the  prpyisions  of  an  nnpopnlar 
enactment,  to  subsidize  by  pecumary  rewards  informers 
againsfr  its  transgresBcnrs.*  It  was  the  aim  of  Augpstos  to 
attack  erery  citizen  to  some  peculiar  branch  of  industry : 
wherever  he  eould  he  gave  direct  occupation  ;  in  many  other 
cases  he  indirectly  pointed  out  where  it  might  be  foitnd.  fie 
now  called  into  eidstence  a  new  employment,  tho^h  he  did 
Bot  himself  live  to  see  its  progress  and  development.  Many 
were  the  fcnights  and  senistors  who  no^w  learnt  to  make  a 
traffic  of  their  eloquence  and  accomplishments,  in  the  Service 
of  the  emperor,  by  the  vindication  of  his  unpopular  laws. 
They  reaped  their  reward  not  in  money  only, — ^though  a 
portion  of  the-  pecumary  .mulct  lell  regxdady  to  their  sluure, 
and  the  senate  not  rarely' deoreed  ihem  a  special  remunera- 
tion,— but  in  political  distinction  also,  and  even  in  a  notoriety 
akin  to  £une.  Their  love  of  power  was  amply  gratified, 
when  they  saw  the  crimihal,  a  man  perhaps  of  the  noblest 
birth  and  highest  position,  quail  before  their  weU-known 
esei^  and  audacity,  and  desist  from  a  hopeless  contest  with 
their  acknowledged  powers  of  persuasion  Feared  by  the 
great,  they  became  the  patixms  aod  champions  of  the  people, 
who  were  always  ready  to  behold  in  the  attack  on  noble 
offenders  a  vindication  of  popular  rights  and  principles, 
lliey  acquired  in  the  fomm  some  portion  of  the  consideration 
wkieh<  sttaohed  of  old  to  tiie  sturdy  independence  of  the 
tribones,  while  tiiey  were  thrust  into  the  favour  and  confi- 
dence of  the  prinoeps,  or  at  least  of  his  nearest  advisers  in  the 

'  See  Bein,  Crimmal^JReeht^  p.  814,  note. 

*  Tac  Ann,  iu.  28. :  **  Inditi  coatodes,  et  lege  Fapia  Foppsea  pncmlis  ii> 
duett'* 
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palace.     The  trade  of  the  delator  became  thus,  under  bad 
emperors,  the  broad  and  beaten  track  of  a  crafty  ambition.* 

But  this  in&mous  practice  became  so  marked  a  feature  in 
Roman  society,  and  affected  so  painfiilly  the  imaginations  of 

the  people,  that  it  will  be  well  to  spend  a  few 
Bomut  for  a^    moments  here  in  depicting  to  onrselyes  its  action 

more  widely.  We  most  trace  it  back,  like  every 
other  pest  of  the  imperial  times,  to  its  first  origin  imder  the 
republic,  when  the  evil  inherent  in  its  principle  was  disguised 
or  even  ennobled  by  loftier  aims,  and  by  the  freshness  of  its 
growth  m  an  atmosphere  of  freedonu  The  liberty  of  the 
Romim  citizen,  the  prime  jewel  of  his  existence,  was  to  be 
maintained  at  any  price.  It  was  maintained  by  a  system  of 
universal  terrorism.  Every  citizen  was  invited  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  his  compatriots,  and  to  menace  every 
deviation  from  the  path  of  civil  virtue  with  a  public  accusa- 
tion. Every  young  noble  was  trained  in  the  art  of  pleading, 
partly  to  enable  him,  when  his  own  turn  came,  to  defend 
himself,  but  primarily  to  ftimish  him  with  weapons  of  ofifenoe, 
and  thereby  with  the  means  of  self«dvancement.  Khetorio 
was  an  instrument  of  power,  by  whidi  he  might  expect  to 
make  himself  admired  by  the  people,  and  feared  by  competi- 
tors of  his  own  class.  He  fought  his  way  to  public  honours 
on  the  floor  of  the  law-courts,  dragging  successively  from 
their  benches  the  tribunes,  the  praetors,  and  the  consuls,  be- 
fore whom  he  first  b^an  his  career  of  eloquence.  The  in- 
trigues and  treasons  of  the  men  in  power  did  not  always 
suffice  to  ftimish  victims  for  this  mania  of  impeachment :  it 
was  necessary  to  extend  the  inquisition  into  the  .provinces, 
and  summon  before  the  bar  of  Roman  opinion  the  governors 
^ho  had  sinned,  if  not  against  the  laws  of  the  republic 
against  those  at  least  of  humanity  and  justice.  To  interest 
the  citizens,  to  inflame  their  passions,  to  bias  their  judgments 
on  the  subject  of  crimes  thus  perpetrated  on  remote  provin- 

"  On  the  rewardfl  of  the  delatorfi,  see  Sact  Tib.  61. ;  Dion,  Iviii.  14. ;  Tac. 
Ann.  iL  82.,  iv.  80.,  vl  47. 
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cials,  required  great  exertion  of  art  and  eloquence ;  but  the 
geniuB  and  industry  of  the  young  advocates  and  their  teachers 
k^t  pace  wiA  every  demand  upon  them.  Feelings  of  party 
were  appealed  to  in  the  place  of  genuine  patriotism.  The 
truth  of  the  accusation  became  of  little  importance ;  it  was 
the  great  tiinm}^  of  the  rhetorician,  not  unfirequently  gained 
to  baffle  the  interests  of  a  political  Miction,  without  regard  to 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  i&e  case.  The  young  orator,  who  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty  could  sway  the  votes  of  a 
bench  of  judges  against  some  veteran  proconsul,  grown  grey 
in  the  servioe  of  the  state,  waff  marked  as  sure  to  rise  to  the 
highest  political  eminence.'  The  energy  and  aggressive 
spirit  of  the  Romans  was  ever  conspicuous  in  the  toga  no 
less  than  in  the  sagum ;  they  {^referred  the  attack  to  the 
defence,  in  the  forum  as  well  as  in  the  field. 

It  was  the  glory  of  Oicero  that  he  abstained  in  his  early 
career,  while  yet  his  &me  was  to  be  acquired,  from  this 
ccMQunom  routine  of  prosecution,  and  sought  the  j^^  ^^^^^t,  un- 
less dazzling  career  oi  a  pleader  for  the  accused.  ^g^t^J^ 
Yet  in  the  most  glowing  of  his  effusions,  both  in  }S^[?^  ^^ 
public  and  private  causes,  he  appears  as  the  «««"»• 
assailant;  and  neither  humanity  nor  policy  prevent  him  from 
dedaring  himself  ike  enemy  of  the  man  against  whom  he 
seeks  to  enfist  his  hearers'  prejudices.'  Thei  Romans  made 
no  scruple  of  avowing  their  personal  animosities ;  the  spirit 
of  revenge  with  them  was  a  virtue  which  a  man  would  affect 
if  he  had  it  not.'    In  the  heart  of  the  Roman  friendship 

*  Thus  GrassQB  mjuntaiaed  an  accnsation  at  nineteen  years,  Csesar  at 
tirenty-one,  Polfio  at  twenty-two.    Tac.  de  OraL  84. ;  QuintiL  Ind.  xiL  6. 

*  There  sne  some  ccaions  passages  in  the  speech  de  Fr<nnncus  CdrmdarilnUy 
in  irliidi  doero  excuses  faSmself  fbr  seeming  to  waire  his  notorioos  hostility  to 
Obnr:  '^S.  Me  commtmis  ntOitatis  habere  rationem  non  ddoris  md.^  '*18. 
Aooepi  iigiiriain;  inhnicns  esse  debni;  non  nego.^  '^20.  Hoc  tempore  rd 
paUictt  consdere,  inimidtias  in  aliad  tempos  reservare  deberem." 

*  Tac.  de  OraL  86.:  '^Asdgnatse  domibos  inimidtise.  40.  Jus  potentissi* 
nram  qnemqne  yexaniiU,  atqne  ipsa  inimidtiannn  gloria."  But,  ii.  63. :  "  Ut 
ixmn  mSbae,  et  in  senatmn  nnper  asdtus,  magnis  inimidtiis  claresceret.^ 
Gmnpagny,  Chan,  I  p.  287. 
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occupied  the  place  of  love ;  it  was  invested  with  a  sanctity 
and  solemnity  of  obligation  which  approached  almost  to 
chivalry :  but  the  reaction  from  it  was  an  emnity  not  less 
deeply  felt  nor  less  solemnly  pronounced:  tlife  foe  was  not 
less  devoted  than  the  friend.^  Neither  shame  therefore  nor 
humanity  interfered  to.chec);  this  passion  .for  aecusation^in 
which  the  Romans  were  to  the  full  as  unscrupulous  and  un- 
unfeeling,  though  dealing  with  their  own  countrymen,  as 
they  w^e  in  mvading  the  lands  of  the,  forcigx^.  This  fear- 
ful vice  was  gilded  under  the  ^ee  state  by  the  splendour  of 
the  objects  to.  which  it  was  directed,  the  magnit^deof  the 
interests  invojlved,  and  the  abilities  and  powers  of  the  giants 
it  sumu^oned  to  the  contest.'  In  the  atmosphere  of  liberty  it 
called  many  corresponding  virtues  into  action ;  it  produced 
on  the  whole  one  of  the  higjiiest  .manifestations  of  human 
nature,  and  taking  the  good  with  tbi&  evil^  we  may  not 
perhaps  be  entitled  to  regret  the  existence  whijCh  w^  per- 
mitted to  it.  But  for  the  same  vice,  as  it  appeared  under 
the  empire,  no  such  excuse  can  be  offered.  Th^  too,  as 
soon  as  the  young  patrician  had  quitt^  the  st^ools  #f  the 
declaimers,  h^  longed  to  make  a  trial  of  his  aowmplishments, 
and  sought  an  object  on  which  to  flesh  the  n^ide^  sword  of 
his  eloq;;LeQce,  There  were  no  longer  party  interests  into 
which  to  throw  himself^  the  class  of  intrigiiipg  politicians 

'  The  Duel,  the.legjitunaitd  dp^ccadaa t  X)f  private  varftu^^ould  bariei  no 
place  in  Roman  society,  which  ^regarded  man  aa  the  citizen  only,  an  unit  in- the 
body  corporate.  Personal  violence  was  prohibited  by  law,  and  even  carrying 
arms  was  interdicted.  The  CW,  the  resource  of  sullennesa  and  shyness,  is,  I 
believe,  a  strictly  English  institution ;  and  the  formal  renunciation  of  inendship 
was  the  last  resource  of  outraged  feelmg  among  the  Romans.  Thu9  Qennani- 
cus  sends  Piso  a  solenm  deolaraUon  that  their  friendship  is  at  an  eQd.  Tibe- 
rius forbids  Labeo  his  house.  Tac  Ann.  tL  29. :  **  Horem  fuisse  mnjoiibus, 
quoties  dirimerent  ami^itlas,  interdicere  dome,  eumque  finem  gratia  panere.** 
In  reply  to  the  common  apology  for  the  duel,  that  it  prevents  assassination,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  assassination  was  almost  unknown  to  a  late  period 
among  the  Romans. 

*  llie  reader  should  refer  to  the  passage  of  Tacitus  de  Orot,  S4-dV^  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  ancient  literature. 
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BO  longer  existed,  wlioeis  attempts  agaiilst  the  liberties  ai  the 
commonwealth  demanded  his  yigilanoe  and  invited  his  ex- 
posute ;  the  provinces,  administered  at.  last  on  settled  princi* 
pies,  and.  kept  under  the  eye  of  the  eeoitral  govemment; 
afforded  still  some,  but  much  rar^,  oases  of  pmbUc  ivrojng  tc 
denoonce  and  avenge.  What  reinained  then-ftrr  the  young 
aspiriknt  ?  how  exereise  the  gifts  he  had  so  long  been  fbster- 
mg  in  private,  and  ventilate  abroad  the  talents  to  which 
schools  and  saloons  had  accoided  snoh  ihspiriting  acdama- 
ti<Mis  ?  The  progress  of  sp^ial  legislation^  diverted  as  it  was 
from  the  poblio  to  the  private  career  of  the  Soman,  entering 
into  his  dwelling  lind  penetrating  the  recesses  of  his  home 
life,  gave  birth  to  mabi&ld  mibdes  of  transgression  and  eva- 
don,  such  as  the  prying  ey^s  of  ^  domestic  spy  alone  conld 
track.  The  government,  whidn  mi^t  despair  of  vindicating 
its  authority  by  the  exertions  of  its  own  officers,  was  grateful 
to  the  passion  for  foifensic  distinclio^Ei,  which  now  urged  the 
aspirant  for  fame  to  drag  to  light  every  petty  violation  of 
every  Mvolous  enactment*  Aiseording,  to  the  spirit  of 
Roman  criminal  procedure^  the  informer  and  the  pleader 
were  one  and  the  same  person.  There  was  no  pabUc  accuser 
to  manage  the  prosecution  for  the  government  oninfocmation 
from  whatever  aouroas.  derived ;  but  the  spy  who  discovered 
the  delinquency  was  -hijaself  the  man  to  demand  of  the  senate, 
the  prsBtor,  or  the  judge,  an  opportunity  of  proving  it  by  his 
own  eloquence  and  ingenuity.  The  odium  of  prosecution 
was  thus  ilemoved  from  the  government  to  the  private  delator; 
an  imm^miBe  advantage  to  a  rule  of  force  which  pretended 
to  be  popular.  The  common  right  of  accusation,  the  birth^ 
right  of  tJbe  Boman  citizen,  the  paUadium^  so  esteemed,  of 
Roman  j&eed^om,  beqadie  thus  the  most  convenient  inatiument 
of  despotism.  But  however  odious  such  a  profession  might 
genen^y  make  itself,  whatever' the  infemy  to  which  it  would 
be  consigned  by  posterity,  those  who  practised  it  reaped  the 
rcivard  they  sought  in  money  and  celebrity,  in  influence  and 
authority,  in  the  fiivour  of  the  prince,  and  not  rarely  in  the 
applause  of  the  multitude.    They  could  wreak  their  malice 
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on  their  private  enemies  under  the  guise  of  zeal  for  the  pubkc 
sernce ;  they  might  gratify  the  worst  of  passions,  and  exult. 
^Lnder  the  shadow  of  the  imperial  tyranny,  in  the  exercise  of 
a  tyranny  hardly  less  omnipotent  of  their  own.  The  social 
corruption  such  a  state  of  things  produced  grew  fast  and 
rankly,  and  is  marked  by  the  swift  progress  of  the  contagion 
from  the  first  raw  and  ignoble  professors  to  men  of  real  dis- 
tinction in  the  state.  Beginning  with  youths  fresh  fi'om 
school,  or  the  teachers  of  rhetoric  themselves,  it  soon  spread 
to  magistrates  and  consulars,  and  many  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous statesmen  of  the  early  empire  were  notorious  for  their 
addiction  to  thiB  meanest  and  most  debasing  of  vices. 

As  for  Tiberius  himself,  the  fistnaticism  with  which  he 
strove  to  execute  in  detail  the  laws  bequeathed  him  by  his 
Encourage-  predccessors,  induced  him  early  to  stoop  to  the 
tionhjT^  degradation  of  countenancing  the  i»-actice  of 
^^  delation.    Kefusing  to  bend  under  the  enormous 

burden  of  public  affairs,  and  disdaining  or  ^ring  to  associate 
with  himself  any  assistant,  as  Augustus  had  wisely  done 
from  the  first,  he  strove  pertinaciously  to  make  himself 
famih'ar  with  the  whole  machinery  of  government,  and  to 
take  a  personal  share  in  all  its  procedure.  He  was  constant 
in  attendance  on  the  judicial  trials  of  the  senate,  but  only  to 
secure  the  impartiality  of  its  decisions ;  he  fitSsisted  also  at 
the  tribunals  of  the  magistrates,  taking  his  seat  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bench,  to  avert  the  suspicion  of  unfiedrly  in- 
fluencing them.^  Delation  he  prized  as  the  machinery  by 
which  the  true  ends  of  justice  could,  as  he  imagined,  most 
readily  be  obtained.  When  he  discovered  the  vile  uses  to 
which  it  was  put,  and  felt  its  impolicy  and  unpopularity,  he 
did  not  refiise  to  check  and  discourage  it ;  and  he  established 
a  new  tribunal  of  fifteen  senators,  by  the  weight  of  whoso 
character  he  may  have  hoped  to  moderate  it,  and  afford,  as 

'  Suet  2%.  33. :  "  Ao  primo  eatenua  interveniebat  ne  quid  pcrpenm  fieret 
«...  assidebatque  juxtim  yel  ex  adverso  in  parte  primort"-  Comp.  Tac. 
Ann.  L  16,:  '^In  cornu  tribunalis.**  Dion,  Ivii.  7.  But,  as  Tadtua  remarks 
•*Dum  Teiitati  consulitur,  libertas  corrumpebatur." 
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was  said,  some  alleTiation  to  the  peril  and  terror  of  the  citi- 
zens.* Certain  it  is  that  the  records  of  the  earlier  years  of 
the  Hberian  despotism  abonnd  in  eyidence  of  the  emperor's 
solicitude  for  the  pure  administration  of  justice,  and  the  con- 
stant straggle  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  reckless 
spirit  of  yiolence  and  cruelty,  of  which  accusers  and  judges 
equally  partook.  Ultimately  his  own  stead&stness  and  con- 
stancy gave  way.  He  yielded  to  the  torrent  he  could  no 
longer  stem  alone.  He  resigned  himself  to  the  sedulous  at- 
tentions of  an  eyil  counsellor,  who  rdieved  him  by  consum- 
mate artifice,  without  his  consciousness,  of  great  part  of  his 
burden,  and  persuaded  him  to  neglect  the  rest,  and  leaye  the 
corruption  of  society  to  take  its  course.  Tiberius  was  in- 
duced to  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  of  vices  he  had  originally 
striyen  to  resist,  and  to  wrap  himself  in  the  selfish  conviction  that 
his  own  safety  was  the  highest  object  of  government.  Then 
came  the  full  development  of  the  occult  principles  of  the  law 
of  treason ;  then  came  the  fierce  and  fimatical  stimulus  which 
was  given  to  the  appetite  fi:>r  delation :  the  conflgration  raged 
over  Kome  and  Italy,  involving  every  noble  mansion  in  its 
blaze,  and  overthrowing  many  to  their  foundations.'  It  was 
ruled  to  be  criminal  to  perform  before  an  emperor's  effigy  on 
a  coin  or  ring  any  act  which  would  be  indecent  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor  himself,  such  as  to  strip  a  slave  for 
chastisement,  or  even  to  strip  oneself  &t  the  bath;  finally,  a 
citizen  was  condemned  for  entering  a  brothel  with  a  piece  of 
money  on  which  the  imperial  countenance  was  stamped.' 
While  the  fountain  of  justice  was  polluted  by  „  ^ 
founding  mquiry  mto  these  offences  on  no  ex-  or  the  Law  or 
press  laws,  but  only  on  perverse  and  extravagant 
deductions  firom  tihem,  the  legitimate  forms  of  procedui'c 

>  Tac  Ami.  iii  2S. 
Tac.  1.  0. :  "  Urbemque  et  Italiam  et  qnod  asqaam  avium  corripuerant^ 
mnltoramqae  exdai  status.**    Oomp.  Atm.  L  73. :  **  Qnibus  initiis,  quanta  H- 
berii  arte»  grayisamiim  ezitinm  iirepeeriti  dein  Fepressum  sit^  postremo  aneiit, 
omielaqiie  oonlpuoiL'' 

*  Suet  T^b,  69.    It  mtist  remembered  that  the  emperor's  was  not  the  onlj 
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were  no  longer  carefully  preserved.  Though  in  cslbgs  of 
majestas  the  senate  alone  was  the  authorized  tribunal,  the 
prince  gradually  claimed  to  take  cognisance  of  them  himself 
Tiberius  ceased  to  abide  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence. 
Augustus  hiniBelf  had  evaded  the  principle  of  law,  that  a 
slave  might  not  be  examined  by  torture  against  hiB  master, 
by  causing  him  to  be  seized  and  sold  to  a  ))ubIio  officer,  and 
then  stretdved  as  the  slave  6f  another  on  the  rack.^  Bat 
even  thia  formality  was  no  longer  observed.  The  penalty  of 
death  was  feequeiutly  substituted  for  banishment^  and  the 
worst  precedent  of  the  Sullan  proscriptions  was  sometimes 
followed,  in  subjecting  the  oriminaPs  children  to  the  same 
fate  as  himself  iThe  property  of  the  condemned  was  confis- 
cated :  if  his  life  was  spared,  he  might  be  disqualified  from 
making  a  will ;  and  if  he  perished  before  sentence  by  his  own 
hand,  baffled  justice  might  avenge  herself  by  the  infliction  of 
A.D.22.  postbumous  infiuny.*  On  the  case  of  .^EliuA 
A.  0.715.  Satuminus,  who  was  flung  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock  for  a  libel  on  the  emperor,  an  historian  remarks  that  this 
was  one  only  of  many  instances  of  the  infliction  of  death  for 
reflections  on  the  life  and  habits  of  Tiberius ;  upon  which  he 
adds,  that  the  Romans  marvelled  at  the  impolitic  jealonsy 
which  thus  exposed  by  public  processes  details  whi^h, 
whether  true  or  false,  acquired  from  these  processes  only 
their  general  not<niety  and  acceptance.  People,  he  says, 
imagined  Tiberius  must  be  mad  to  insist,  often  against  the 
explicit  denial  of  the  accused,  that  crimes  and  vices  had  been 
imputed  to  him,  which  a  man  of  s^ise  would  have  willingly 
left  unnoticed.    But  fer  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  his  general 

head  stul  stamped  upon  the  current  coiqs.  Other  members  of  the  Caesarcan 
famity  partook  of  that  honour.  The  gold  and  silrer  cohiage  was  hnperial,  but 
Augustus  allowed  the  senate  to  issue  the  copper  currency.  The  names,  how- 
erer,  of  the  triumyiii  monetales  do  not  occur  on  medals  after  the  year  ^40, 
aooonfilig  to  Edthd,  Dodr,  Nwrnm.  v.  64. 

*  Dion,  Iv.  6. ;  Tac  Aml  vL  67. 

*  Tac  Ann,  n.  81.  This  was  called  "danmatio  memories."  Soetonhw 
crowns  this  confusion  of  law  and  justice  by  saying,  "  Omne  crimen  pro  oapi- 
tali  reoqitum." 
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administeition,  -^t^hich  was  still  patent  to  tlie  world,  tMs  hy- 
pothesis of  insanity  wotiM  haye  recelTed  general  assent :  as 
it  was,  his  conduct  in  this  respect  could  only  be  viewed  as  a 
strangeexampleof  human  inconsistency.  The  particulars, how* 
erer,  of  these  charges,  thus  scrupulously  and  minutely  detailed 
in  the  language  of  legalprocedure,  werepreserred  in  the  public 
records,  which  thus  became  an  official  repository  for  every 
cahmmy  against  the  emperor  which  floated  on  the  impure 
surface  of  common  conversation.  We  cannot  but  suspect 
l^t  this  was  the  storehouse  to  which  Tacitus  and  Suetonius, 
or  the  obscurer  writers  from  whom  they  drew,  resorted  for 
the  reputed  details  of  a  princess  habits,  whom  it  was  the 
pleasure  and  interest  of  many  parties  to  blacken  to  the  ut- 
most. The  foulest  stories  current  against  Tiberius  were 
probably  the  very  charges  advanced  against  him  by  libellers 
such  as  Satuminus,  which  he  openly  contradicted  and  de- 
nounced at  the  time,  and  which  would  have  sunk  into  obliv- 
ion with  the  mass  of  contemporary  slander,  but  for  the  rest- 
less and  suicidal  jealousy  with  which  he  himself  registered 
and  labelled  them  in  the  archives  of  indignant  justice.* 

The  subjects  of  Tiberius,  we  ate  assured,  conceived  a 
high  opinion  of  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  his  general  admin- 
istration.    Even  Tacitus,  not  a  favourable  nor  oonwudation 
even  a  just  critic  of  his  character,  admits  that  his  SomtaiSH^ 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  law  of  majesty  was  the  ^^t***^"^ 
only  blot  on  a  government  distinguished,  at  least  for  many 
years,  by  prudence,  equity,  and  mildness.'    But  Tacitus,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  is  &t  from  ionsistent  with  himself  in 
this,  as  in  other  expressions  of  opinion.     The  first  and 
most  mrgent  duty  of  the  oHef  of  the  empire,  following 
the  traditions  of  the  consular  administration,  was  to  main- 
tain tilie  honour  and  secTurity  of  her  possessions  abroad,  and 
against  ibe  foreigner  on  the  frontiers.    The  law  of  empire,  in 

Dion,  Ivil.  22,  23. 
*  Tic.  Ann.  iv,  6. :  ^  Leges,  si  majestatis  qoacslio  eximeretur,  bono  in  nsu.** 
Bj  this  we  are  not  to  onderstEmd  merely  the  Judicial  prooednre,  bat  the  ban- 
dling  of  the  broad  prindpfes  of  adminiatration. 
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the  popular  view,  was  continnal  progress  and  aggression.  Tc 
extend  the  limits  of  his  own  province  was  the  business  of 
every  proconsul,  and  to  extend  the  limits  of  every  province 
was  still  reputed  the  paramount  duty  of  the  imperator,  him- 
self the  universal  proconsuL  The  first  idea  of  Cfesar,  on  at- 
taining sovereignty  in  the  city,  was  to  effect  the  annexation 
of  Parthia.  Augustus  had  no  such  wild  ambition,  no  such 
blind  instinct  of  conquest:  he  sedulously  abstained  in  many 
quarters  from  pushing  forward  the  conquering  eagles,  feeling 
as  he  did  that  the  extent  of  his  possessions  was  already  quite 
as  great  as  one  arm  could  control,  too  great  indeed,  as  had 
been  amply  demonstrated,  for  the  jealous  co-rule  of  consuls 
and  senators.  Neverfheless  Augustus  had  never  wholly  de- 
sisted from  aggressive  warfare  beyond  the  limits  of  Ter- 
minus. In  Egypt  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  still  later  in  Ger- 
many, he  had  maintained  views  of  conquest,  though  he  had 
refrained  from  putting  out  in  any  quarter  the  whole  strength  of 
his  armies.  During  his  reign  the  empire  had  been  increased 
with  solid  additions ;  and  it  had  been  no  vain  boast  of  his 
courtiers  that  he  had  advanced  its  frontiers  into  new  zones 
and  under  unknown  constellations.^  Yet  Augustus,  it  was 
well  known,  had  lefl  to  his  successor,  as  a  legacy  of  political 
wisdom,  the  counsel  not  to  extend  the  limits  of  Roman  sov- 
ereignty. This  advice  Tiberius  frankly  accepted.  He  with- 
drew his  legions,  as  soon  as  the  ambition  of  Germanicns 
would  permit  him,  within  the  Khine;  and  if  he  allowed  cam- 
paigns to  be  still  waged  in  the  valleys  of  the  Atlas,  these 
were  strictly  for  security  and  not  for  conquest.  His  abstain- 
ing from  the  plantation  of  military  colonies  in  the  provinces, 
was  a  pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  his  peacefiil  policy."  Instead 
of  extending  the  frontiers,  he  was  intent  on  consolidating  his 
possessions  within  them,  converting  tributary  kingdoms  into 
taxable  provinces,  and  reducing  restless  barbarians  to  some 

«  Viig.  ^«h.  Ti  795. : 

"  Jacet  ultra  aidexa  tellus, 
Extra  airni  iSolifique  Tioes  ....** 
*  8oe  A.  Zumpt:  Commeni.  Epigrc^  I  881. 
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Uiing  more  than  a  nominal  sabjeotion.  It  was  under  this 
reign,  aocordinglyy  that  the  fer  regions  of  Africa,  so  long  ex- 
posed to  plunder  and  disturbance  from  the  nomade  hordes  in 
the  recesses  of  their  mo^jntiuns,  were  placed  in  a  state  of  se- 
curity, which  continued  unassailed  for  centuries ;  that  the 
authority  of  Rome  was  first  established  permanently  through- 
out the  wild  district  of  Thrace,  so  important  for  connecting 
the  conquest  of  Rome  on  the  Danube  with  the  sources  of  her 
wealth  in  the  Lesser  Asia;  that  Cyzicus  and  Cappadocia 
were  incorporated  in  the  uniyersal  empire,  and  made  to  con- 
tribute firom  their  wealth  or  porerty  to  relieve  the  pampered 
impatience  of  taxation  in  Rome  and  Italy.  All  these  were  in 
fayist  substantial  conquests,  though  they  might  not  be  known 
by  such  a  title,  in  which  the  emperor  spared  no  artifice  nor 
even  fraud,  while  he  cautiously  abstained;  as  &r  as  possible, 
from  the  use  of  arms.*  The  reign  of  Tiberius  deserves,  ac- 
cordingly, to  be  marked  as  an  era  of  no  trifling  moment  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  Roman  power.  It  is  probable  that 
his  own  contemporaries  were  by  no  means  imaware  of  this, 
and  abundantly  satisfied  with  a  policy  which  threw  many  of 
their  burdens  on  their  subjects  and  auxiliaries.  Victories  and 
triumphs  could  have  done  no  more.  But  a  hundred  years 
later,  as  we  shall  see,  another  emperor  arose,  who  added  wide 
provinces  to  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  his  dominions,  and  per- 
fcnmed  martial  exploits  which  recalled  the  days  of  the  Scipios 
and  Csesars;  and  transient  and  fruitless  as  his  successes 
proved,  they  served  to  point  an  unfavourable  and  unjust  com- 
parison with  the  bloodless  gains  of  his  predecessor.  Tacitus, 
who  wrote  under  the  inspiration  of  the  glories  of  Trajan, 
though  admitting  the  general  wisdom  of  the  third  CsBsar's 
policy,  condescends  to  sneer  at  his  abstinence  flpom  conquest, 
as  something  pusillanimous  and  uhworthy  of  the  Roman  name.* 

>  Soei.  716.  87.:  "Ho8tilefl  motus  per  legates  compescmt ;  neo  per  eos 
nia  cnncteoter  et  neoessaiio.  Rcges  sospectosque  ^couminatioDibiis  magis  et 
qoenfis  qmim  t!  repreaeit" 

*  Tae.  Arm.  ir.  82. :  **  Prinoeps  proferendi  imperii  incariosas  erat"  Gosh 
pare  ir.  4.  with  a  direct  allasion  to  the  conqueats  of  Tnyan,  **  Qaanto  sit  an- 
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While,  however,  AuguBtus  had  been  obliged  to  entrust 

the  conduct  of  hia  campaignB  to  princes  raised  almost  to  an 

equal  rank  and  power  with  himself,  his  succes- 

Stations  of  tho        ^_  ^..^^  ,  « 

Mriontaiukv  sor,  by  re&aimng  £ram^  aggressive  war&ie,  with 
all  the  vast  combinations  it  required,  could  ke^ 
all  his  lieutenants  in  the  modest  position  befitting  their  vo- 
cation, and  spare  the  elnpire  the  perils  which  might  flow 
from  an  excited  smd  pampered  ambition.  The  legions  were 
maintained  in  the  same  staticms  as  under  Augustus^  The 
bank. of  ^he  Rhine  was  still  guarded,  as  we  have  s^n,  by 
eight,  four  in  the  Upper,  and  afi  many  in  the  Lower  Ger- 
mania.  The  Iberian  provinces  were  secured  by  three  only : 
for  their  reduction,  though  recent,  was  now  jvstly  deemed 
complete.  Mauret^iia,  which  Augustus  had  at  one  time  in- 
corporated with  the  empire,  had  been  again  erected  into  a 
tributary  kingdom,  and  given  to  Juba,  as  a  present  j&om  the 
Boman  people.  The  African  provinces  were  held  by  two 
legions,  and  two  more  were  stationed  in  Egypt.  Four  were 
assigned  for  the  protection  of  the  East;  they  were  quartered 
principally  at  Berytus  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  Antioch  and 
Gsesarea,  or  in  scattered  detachments  on  the  heists  of  the 
Taurus  and  Libanus :  they  showed  a  front  to  the  Parthians 
on  the  Euphratesy  and  supported  the  trembling  thrones  of  the 
petty  Qhie&  of  the  Cau<^Bus,  who  were  maintained  as  a  check 
on  the  more  powerfiil  sovereigns  of  the  plains.  Thrace  was 
eonsigpoied  to  the  defence  of  kings  of  its  own  nation,  under 
Roman  superintendence ;  while  two  legions  were  posted  on 
the  Danube  in  Pannonia,  and*  as  many  on  the  same  stream, 
after  it  took  the  name  of  Ister,  in  the  lower  regions  of  Moesia. 
Two  more  divisions,  making  a  total  complement  of  five-and 
twenty,  were  quartered  in  Dalmatia^and  formed  a  reserve 
for  the  armies  of  the  East,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
neat  enough  to  awe  the  submissive  populations  of  Greece  and 
Lesser  Asia.    Their  position  at  Apollonia,  Dyrrhachium,  or 

gustias  imperitatum."  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  delatioiiy  we  we  bow 
Taoltus^B  estinuKte  of  &e  polioj  of  TiberioB  is  coloured  by  bis  Rowing  ooncep- 
tionfl  of  his  own  master's  glory. 
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Kicopolis  was  more  important  from  ita  juroKimity  to  Italy,  of 
which,  in  &ot,  tbey  cos^tuted  Yirtaally  the  garridon;  for 
the  empire  still  preaerred  the  tradition  of  the  repahlic,  that 
the  legions  were  the  instruments  of  foreign  domination,  not 
of  domestic  authority  y  and  no  legionary  force  was  allowed 
to  pitch  its  teats  within  the  sacred  Uiaits  of  the  land,  all  the 
free  inhabitants  of  which  were  now  Bontan  citizens.  The 
police  of  Italy  was  entrusted  to  a  force  of  the  name  of  which 
she  had  not  yet  learnt  to  be  jealous^  Three  Urban  and  three 
Praetorian  cohorts,  the  city  guards  and  the  life  guards,  kept 
watch  OTor  the  security  of  the  metropolis  and  the  person,  of 
the  ruler;  but  th^se  it  was  thought  necessary  to  leyy  exclur 
siTely  from  the  most  central  districts  of  the  peninsula,  from 
Latium  itself  or  from  Umbria  and  Etroria,  and  the  ancient 
colonies  of  the  Latin  franchise/  Slender  as  these  forces  ap- 
pear for  the  defence  of  so  vast  a  territory,  we  are  to  remem- 
her  that  the  auxiliary  troops  dispersed  in  the  provinces 
where  they  were  most  needed  are  not  included  in  the  list; 
and  these,  we  are  assured,  in  general  terms,  may  have 
equalled  the  number  of  the  legionaries.' 

It  ndght  he  easier  to  maintain  the  fidelity  and  discipluie 
of  these  numerous  armies  in  the  excitement  of  warfare  than 
under  the  daU  monotony  of  the  camp  in  time  of   The  discfpHuo 
peace.    Tiberius's  supoess  in  this  respect,— ibr  ll^l^f" 
after  the  first  commencement  of  his  reign  there  ™^t«inei 
was  no  mutiny^  nor  even  the  seditioos  attempt  of  a  diseon- 

*  In  giving  tbia  list  of  the  legions,  Tacitus  (Ann.  iv,  6.)  refers  particularly 
to  the  ninth  year  of  Tiberius  (a.  u.  776.  a.  d.  28.).  He  does  not  mention,  and 
seems  indeed  not  to  know  of  any  German  guards  at  Kome.  Angifetas,  we 
hATe  eeen,  bad  snob  a  body^goaMl;  hot  he  diaaitsed  them  after  the  defeat  of 
y  arm,  and  it  is  probable  that  ^ey  wece  not  re^mbodied  by  ^  sueiMSBOr. 

'  Tadtos  pcdnts  out  this  dififereace  betireen  the  l^ns  and  <^e  auxiliary 
cohorts,  that  the  latter  were  constantly  moved  from  place  to  place,  while  the 
former  were  kept  stationary.  The  exact  proportion  of  auxiliaries  was  uncer- 
tain, and  no  doubt  varied.  Dion,  Iv.  24.  That  they  were  generally  about 
equal  to  the  l^onaries  may  be  deduced  from  Tacitus^  Ann,  iv.  6.  Suet  7T6. 
19.  and  from  the  arrangements  of  the  Hyginian  camp.  Sec  Harguardt  Id 
Becker's  R<xm,  AUertK  iil  2.  p.  3G5. 
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tented  officer, — aroue  no  doubt  from  his  firmness  in  refiisiiig 
conoession  to  demands  for  relaxation  and  indolgenoe.  The 
complaints  which  startled  him  on  his  accession  to  power  were 
put  down  partly  by  the  vigour  of  his  envoys,  the  princes  of 
his  own  family,  but  partly  also  by  vague  assurances  of  re- 
dress, extorted  fh)m  his  first  alarm;  these  however  he  re- 
tracted or  evaded  on  recovering  his  presence  of  mind.  The 
crisis,  it  may  be  allowed,  was  one  at  which  any  actual  con- 
cession might  probably  have  broken  down  the  whole  system 
of  iron  discipline  on  which  the  obedience  of  the  legions  rest- 
ed. Nor  would  Tiberius  encourage  the  soldiers  to  look  for 
extraordiiiary  gratuities  by  occasional  largesses,  such  as 
Augustus  and  Caesar  before  him  had  so  liberally  dispensed. 
After  paying  them  the  sum  bequeathed  them  by  his  prede- 
cessor, which  indeed  he  thought  it  became  Mm  to  double,  he 
made  no  further  appeal  to  their  favour  and  gratitude,  except 
on  one  important  occasion,  at  a  late  period  of  his  reign,  in 
requital  for  a  particular  service.*  He  trusted,  for  securing 
their  devotion,  solely  to  the  regard  they  entertained  for  his 
title  of  Imperator,  and  the  deserts  by  which  he  had  attain- 
ed it. 

Not  only  the  respect  in  which  the  commonwealth  was 
held  by  foreign  potentates,  but  the  submission  and  awe  of  the 
The  goTMiiort  pn>vincial  populations,  depended  mainly  on  the 
^ptfor*^nu  finnness  of  the  hand  which  kept  her  soldiers  to 
y«ar>inoffloe.  |heir  standards.*  The  tranquillity  and  content- 
mept  of  the  provinces  under  Tiberius  bear  witness  to  his 
merits  as  commander  of  the  Roman  armies.  While  writers 
with  whom  we  are  the  most  fitmiliar  depict  the  character  of 
this  CsBsar  in  the  most  hideous  colours,  and  only  with  manifeet 
reluctance  admit  any  circumstances  which  bespeak  the  model  - 
ation  and  equity  of  his  rule,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  inde- 
pendent testimony  of  two  provincial  authorities  combines  to 

'  Tic.  Ansi,  I  86. ;  Dion,  Ivn.  5. ;  Suet  Tib,  48. 

*  YelL  iL  126. :  "Diflhsa  in  orienUfl  ocddentisqiie  tractua,  et  quidqnid  men- 
diano  ant  septcntrione  finitor,  pax  augnsta  per  oinnes  tefrarum  orbis  angolof 
a  latrocinioram  metn  servat  immnnes.'* 
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sfisnre  us  that  in  the  provinces  at  least  his  administration  was 
beneficent,  and  his  memory  held  in  honour.  Thus  Philo  of 
Judea  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  wisdom  and  mildness 
of  the  goyemment  of  Alexandria  nnder  the  auspices  of  Tibe- 
rius, and  exsdts  still  more  eloquently  the  happy  condition  of 
the  world  at  the  moment  of  his  demise.^  Again,  the  Jewish 
historian  Josephns  confirms  the  statement  of  others,  that  this 
emperor  departed  widely  from  the  ordinary  principle  of  pro- 
vincial administration,  in  prolonging  the  stay  of  the  procon- 
sols  from  its  nsnal  brief  term  to  a  longer  and  ultimately  to  an 
indefinite  period.*  This  novel  usage,  he  assures  us,  though 
allowing  that  it  coincided  with  the  emperor's  habits  of  pro- 
crastanalion,  and  a  certain  infirmity  of  purpose  which  grew 
upon  him  in  age,  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  equity,  and  in- 
tended to  remove  the  maan  cause  of  the  sufierings  of  the 
provinces,  in  the  ardour  with  which  each  new  governor  had 
hastened  to  make  his  fortune.  Tiberius  was  wont  to  justify 
his  policy  by  an  appropriate  apologue:—^  number  of  flies 
had  settled  on  a  soldier^s  wound^  and  a  compassionate  passer- 
by vHMs  about  to  scare  them  away.  The  sufferer  begged  him 
to  refrain.  These  flies^  he  saidj  have  nearly  sucked  their  fuU^ 
and  are  beginning  to  be  tolerable  :  if  you  drive  them  offy  they 
wis  be  immediaiefy  succeeded  by  fresh  comers  with  heerver  ap- 
petites. The  progress  indeed  of  regular  government  seemed 
to  demand  a  change  on  this  point,  which  should  enable  the 
sffiiirs  of  the  empire  to  be  conducted  by  fixed  and  imiform 
procedure,  while  it  spared  the  people  the  fluctuations  as  well 
as  the  expenses  incident  to  a  continual  change  of  governors. 
It  serves  to  mark  the  transition  now  in  progress  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  provinces,  from  the  sway  of  an  encamped  pro- 
consul to  that  of  an  established  viceroy.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  Tiberius  in  this  par- 
ticular, stripped  of  all  unfair  interpretation,  was  part  of  a  set- 

*  PhOo  m  Fla/cc  1,  2. ;  IjegoL  in  OctL  2. :  rtc  yhp  tSiiv  ,  ,  ,  ,  <Ak  iBttitfiaae 
%ai  KaTevX6y7i  r^  inrtp^bovc  koI  ir6yToc  X6ryov  Kpeirrovoc  evirpayiac.    Thia 

I  pasfiage  will  deserve  to  be  noticed  more  particulnriy  &t  a  later  period. 

*  Jooepb.  Aniiq.  Jud.  xyia  7.  §  5. 
83  VOL.  v.— 10 
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tied  and  well-meant  policy,  however  much  it  may  have  in* 
dulged  the  personal  indolence,  to  which  alone  his  detractors 
have  chosen  to  ascribe  it,  or  agreed  with  his  jealous  indispo* 
sition  to  multiply  the  number  of  distinguished  and  confi- 
dential coadjutors.*  But  it  caused,  we  may  suppose,  great 
dissatisfaction  among  the  candidates  for  place  and  emolu- 
ment, and  may  be  ranked  among  the  motiyes  of  the  hatred 
of  the  nobility  towards  him. 

This  change  in  the  view  in  which  the  provinces  were  to 
be  regarded,  no  longer  as  prostrate  enemies,  but  as  common 
children  of  the  state  with  the  citizens  themselves, 
trefttment  of  appears  in  the  acknowledgment  first  made  by  Ti- 
o  pro  oca.  |jgj.£^g  ^f  ^j^^  ^^^.y  ^f  extending  the  public  liber- 
ality to  the  wants  of  the  national  dependents.  A  great  step 
was  gained  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  civilization,  a  great 
advance  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  selfish  prejudices  of 
conquest,  when  the  subjects  were  admitted  to  have  claims  on 
the  state  as  well  as  obligations  towards  it.  It  marks  the 
commencement  of  what  has  been  called  the  reaction  of  the 
provinces  upon  Rome,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  an  earth- 
quake, which  overthrew  not  less  than  twelve  cities  of  Lesser 
Asia,  the  prince  proclaimed  aloud  that  it  was  an  imperial 
calamity  and  merited  relief  from  imperial  resources.*  The 
control  of  the  provincial  governors  was  no  longer  left  to  the 

'  Suet  TO.  41.  68. ;  Tac.  Ann,  i.  80.,  ti.  27.  Dion  (Iviil  28.)  aocounta 
for  it  differently :  roeovrcv  irX^dog  tw  re  &^Xuv  xdl  tuv  povXevrCw  hicCiken 
dart  TO^c  hpxP^^^  '^<^  iihipw6vQ^  role  ^  karpart^Kdrac  M  rpla^  Tcitc  * 
inarevKdrac  M  i§  hrj  toq  ^y^fioveiac  ruv  ^dvctv^  diropi^  tuv  iiade^o/Uvuv 
ttVT^vc  cxslv.  But  whatever  be  the  merits  of  the  sjetem,  it  was  introduced  in 
(act  not  by  Tiberius,  but  by  Augustus.    See  Dion,  Iv.  28. 

•  Tac  Ann.  iL  47.  (a,  u.  770.  a.  d.  17.^  alluded  to  also  by  Pliny.  EtML  XaL 
II  86. :  *'£odem  anno  xiL  celebres  Asia  uibes  collapsie  noctumo  mota  terne.** 
Their  taxes  were  remitted  fbr  a  term  of  years,  large  sums  were  granted  tiiem 
m  ready  money,  and  a  spedal  commissioner  was  sent  by  the  senate  to  superin- 
tend its  application.  See  above,  chap.  zliiL  The  twelve  <9tie8  all  lay  in  the 
district  of  Lydia.  TbiB  earthquake  is  perhaps  the  most  destructive  of  any  on 
record.  Comp.  Yon  Hofl;  ErdcherJUUh,  Iv.  169.  But  even  while  I  write  the 
dty  of  Broussa  b  trembling  to  its  foundation  with  ano^^r 
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caBBoal  and  interested  activity  of  self-constituted  accusers,  or 
to  the  jealousy  of  political  partisans :  never  before  had  the 
officials  been  kept  in  the  path  of  moderation  and  purity  by 
the  restraints  of  a  systematic  procedure ;  and  the  many  in- 
stances in  which  they  were  still  accused  and  convicted  of 
rapacity  and  injustice  may  be  accepted  in  proof,  not  of  the 
increased  frequency  of  their  guilt,  but  of  greater  vigilance  in 
detecting  it.  It  will  be  remarked,  also,  on  examining  the 
eases  of  this  kind  recorded,  that  they  refer  more  commonly 
to  the  senatorial,  such  as  Asia  and  Africa,  than  to  the  impe- 
rial provinces.^  In  the  latter  the  officials  were  appointed 
more  directly  by  the  emperor  himself^  and  their  duties  and 
prerogatives  more  definitdy  prescribed.  Good  conduct, 
whether  in  the  highest  posts  or  the  lowest,  secured  them  un- 
disturbed enjoyment  of  their  places  for  many  years  or  even 
lor  their  lives.  The  happier  lot  of  these  provinces  is  attest- 
ed by  the  &ct,  that  to  be  removed  from  the  rule  of  the  sen- 
ate and  placed  under  that  of  the  emperor,  was  regarded  as  a 
boon  by  the  provincials  themselves.*  The  old  plan,  indeed, 
of  farming  the  revenues  of  the  provinces  by  the  publicani, 
now  as  heretofore  generally  Roman  knights,  still  continued 
in  force :  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  perhaps,  when  this 
system,  which  recommended  itself  quite  as  much  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  convenience  as  for  the  means  it  afforded  of  en- 
riching the  ruling  class,  could  be  dispensed  with.  The  cor- 
poration of  publicani,  which  engaged  for  the  revenues  of  a 
district,  required  the  heads  of  towns  and  cantons  to  assess 
the  proportions  of  houses  and  fSatmilies;  and  probably  the 
levy  was  thus  on  Ihe  whole  more  equitably  as  well  as  more 
economically  made,  with  the  aid  of  local  knowledge,  than  it 
would  have  been  by  processes  more  familiar  to  ourselves,  and 
adapted  to  more  homogeneous  populations.  But  Tiberius 
deserves  credit  for  the  firmness  with  which  he  resisted  the 
temptations  which  commonly  beset  a  government  under  this 

'  See  Hoeok,  Ham.  Otteh.  L  8,  98. 

'  Gomp.  Tac.  Ami.  L  76.    **  Aohalam  et  Macedoniam  onera  dcprecantet 
Israri  in  pneaens  prooonsnlari  imperio  tradique  Osesari  placuit.*' 
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method  of  taxation.  He  refused  to  apply  the  screw  to  hia 
financial  agents,  and  require  the  larger  return  which  he  was 
assured  might  easily  be  extracted  from  them.  A  good  Bhep' 
herdy  he  was  wont  to  say,  mttst  shear  his  she^  and  not  fiay 
them}  Among  his  wholesome  regulations  for  the  protection 
of  the  proyincials  against  the  rapacity  of  their  rulers  was  a 
decree,  by  which  the  officers,  however  guiltless  they  might 
be  themselves,  were  made  responsible  for  the  misconduct  of 
their  consorts  in  this  particular :  for  the  women,  it  waa  found, 
were  more  prone  to  take  bribes  and  sell  the  favours  of  the 
government  than  the  men.  He  ruled,  however,  after  a  de- 
bate, the  details  of  which  are  curious  and  not  uninstructive, 
that  the  attendance  of  the  wives  upon  their  husbandfi  abroad 
was  a  less  evil  than  such  as  might  flow  from  forbidding  them 
that  indulgence.' 

But  the  care  of  Tiberius  was  not  confined  to  the  provinces. 
He  devoted  himself  with  untiring  industry  to  the  reform  of 
Go  eminent  f  *^^^^®^^  ^  *^®  govcmment  of  Italy,  to  assuring 
Italy  and  the  general  security  and  tranquillity,  and  alleviating 
distress.  He  protected  the  inhabitants  from  rob- 
bers and  banditti  by  military  posts  in  various  places,  and 
stimulated  the  diligence  of  the  city  police.  His  measures 
for  maintaining  order  in  the  capital  were  temperate  and  well 
considered.  Instead  of  treating  the  players,  whose  over-ar- 
dent admirers  were  constantly  fighting  and  rioting  about 
them,  as  mere  servants  of  the  government,  and  subjecting 
them  again,  as  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  to  the  rods  of 
the  Pr83tor,  he  was  satisfied  with  reducing  the  public  grants 
for  their  encouragement,  and  forbiddii^  the  senators  from 
entering  their  dwellings,  and  the  knights  from  trooping 
round  them  in  the  streets :  the  theatre  alone,  he  declared,  was 
Control  oror  appropriated  to  visiting  them.  At  the  same 
the  pkyera.  ^imc,  they  were  no  looger  hdd  responsible  for  the 
peace  of  the  city ;  but  the  penalty  of  banishment  was  de- 

'  Suet  716.  32. :  "  Boni  pastoris  esse  tonderepecns  non  d^obwe.    Ckunp 
Tac  Ana.  iv.  6.;  Dion,  lyil  10. 
»  Tac  Ann.  iv.  20.  foil 
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fioonced  against  the  spectators  ivho  should  cause  disturbances 
there.^  On  occasion,  however,  of  a  riot  which  occurred  in 
the  year  776,  we  find  that  both  the  players  themselves,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  theatrical  factions,  were  expelled  together 
fix»n  the  city,  nor  was  the  emperor  prevailed  on,  by  the 
most  pressing  instances,  to  recall  the  ofienders.* 

This  interference  with  their  amusements  was  a  grave  of- 
fence to  the  populace.  When  Tiberius  limited  the  number 
of  gladiators  in  the  arena,  the  citizens  complained  with  bitr 
terness  that  he  took  no  genial  pleasure  in  the  old  Roman  re- 
creatioBS.  They  were  indignant  at  having  their  draught 
of  blood  measured  to  them  by  drops.  Though 
all  classes  were  equally  addicted  to  the  crime  or  en  expeued 
folly  of  consulting  conjurors  and  diviners,  the 
measures  which  Tiberius  enforced,  after  the  example  of  Au- 
gustus, Agrippa,  and  the  legislators  of  the  free  state  before 
them,  for  expelling  the  astrologers  from  Italy,  caused  &r  less 
difisatis&ction.  This  latter  prohibition,  indeed,  was  easily 
evaded.*  The  emperor  himself,  the  most  superstitious  of  his 
nation,  could  not  resolve  to  rid  his  own  palace  of  the  herd  of 
soothsayers,  who  so  well  knew  how  to  play  upon  his  fears 
and  h<^>e6.  While  he  indulged  himself  in  prying  into  his 
own  future  fiites,  he  could  not  prevent  the  inquiries  of  friends 
or  enemies,  flatterers  and  intriguers:  to  cast  the  imperial 
horoscope  became  the  dangerous  amusement  fit)m  which  few 
courtiers  or  politicians  had  the  finnness  to  abstain.  The 
Mathenuxtieiy  said  Tacitus,  are  a  class  who  mislead  the  am^ 
bitious  and  disappoint  the  powerful ;  who  will  always  be  for- 

'  Tac  AmL  I  75.;  Suet  Tib,  34.  Cozap.  DiffttL  zlTiU.  19.  28.  §  8.;  Veil 
ii.  12s.:  ««CompraBifttbefttnliB86ditio.'' 

*  QabL  7^.  87.;  Tac  Ann.  iy.  16. 

'  Tac  Ami,  it  82.  One  of  these  people  waa  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  another  was  beaten  to  death  with  the  stick,  the  ancient  military  puniah^ 
meni.  Tacitaa  saja,  "  Ckmsules  extra  portam  Ksquilinam,  cum  dassicum.  ca> 
nere  jeaaissept,  more  prisoo  adyertere.''  Thia  is  expkdned  by  Suetonius,  i\i%r. 
49.:  ^Nndi  hominis  cerricem  insurere  Airc»  et  corpus  Tirgis  ad  necem  cfe^ 
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bidden  a  place  among  us,  yet  will  always  be  retained 
here/ 

These  measures  against  the  astrologers  were  not  more  in- 
effectual than  those  which  Tiberius  also  took  for  the  suppres- 
Snpprossion  of  ®^^^  ^^  Egyptian  and  Jewish  rites.  He  was  not 
Md^^"'  led,  howeyer,  to  these  regulations  by  the  prinoi- 
^^^  pies  which  animated  his  predecessor.     He  did 

not  regard  himself  as  the  defender,  or  restorer  of  the  ancient 
cult,  as  the  patron  of  Roman  observances  in  opposition  to 
novel  and  extraneous  usages.  He  looked  merely  to  the  prac- 
tical evils  which  might  result  from  any  heterodox  movement, 
and  his  zeal  against  these  Oriental  innovations  was  roused  by 
the  mystery  in  which  they  were  for  the  most  part  shrouded,  by 
the  nocturnal  ceremonies  which  they  generally  affected,  and 
by  the  connexion  with  the  dreaded  inquiry  into  the  future 
generally  ascribed  to  them.  A  single  case  of  gross  scandal 
imputed  to  the  priests  of  Isis  at  Rome  was  sufficient  perhaps 
to  give  colour  to  the  emperor^s  strong  proceedings  against 
that  cult  and  its  followers.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  was 
precipitated  into  the  Tiber,  and  her  rites  forbidden  in  the 
capital.'  Similar  measures  were  taken  against  the  religious 
observances  of  the  Jews  at  Rome.  When  required  to  enlist 
in  the  Roman  armies,  this  people  pleaded  their  ancient  na- 
tional prejudice  against  military  service,  and  the  indulgence 
it  had  enjoyed  from  earlier  Csasars.  But  this  refosal  was  now 
made  a  pretext  for  accusing  them  of  disloyalty,  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  their  worship,  the  demolition  of  their  sacred  in- 
struments and  vestments,  and  finally  their  expulsion  from 
Italy.  Four  thousand  freedmen,  of  Jewish  origin  or  tenets, 
were  drafted  from  Rome  into  Sardinia,  to  repress  the  brigand- 
age of  that  wild  region.*    It  would  seem,  however,  that  at  a 

^  Tac.  EisL  I  22. :  ^  Gcntis  hominum  potentibus  infidum,  sperantibofl  fal- 
laz,  quod  in  civitate  nostra  et  vetabitiir  semper,  et  retinebitur." 

'  See  in  Joseplras  (AnUq,  xriiL  8.)  the  story  of  Mundns,  whose  Hocntionf 
pasdon  was  gratified  bj  the  priests  of  Anubis. 

*  Taa  Ann.  il  S6. :  **  Qaataor  millla  libertini  generis  ca  superstitione  in- 
fecta:  et  si  ob  scnivitatem  cgbIi  interissent,  yile  damnum.**    I  infer  firom  tht 
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later  period  Tiberias  relaxed  in  his  severity  towards  this  peo- 
ple, and  adopted  means  of  conciliating  them.  They  were 
fiun  to  belieye  that  the  harshness  of  his  earlier  legislation  was 
due  to  the  malignant  influence  of  the  detested  Sejanus.^ 

The  establishment  of  a  regular  system  of  legal  protection 
for  subjects  of  every  degree  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
abolition  or  limitation  of  such  irreirular  substi- 

^       ..  1         .    ,  «         ,.,,.,      Limitation  of 

tutes.for  It  as  the  nght  of  asyhtm,  with  which  thorightofMy^ 
religious  feeling  had  stepped  in  where  human  law 
fidled  to  perform  its  duty.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  eastern  prov- 
inces that  this  right  of  asylum  was  recognised,  and  sanction- 
ed by  long  usage  and  &vour.  *  The  multiplication  of  these 
places  of  refuge,  fostered  by  the  cupidity  of  the  priest,  had 
extended  a  dangerous  impunity  to  all  manner  of  crimes,  and 
increased  the  number  of  oflenders.  Such,  however,  was  the 
influence  of  the  priests  x>n  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar,  that 
every  attempt  to  check  this  encouragement  to  disorder  had 
been  vehemently  resented,  and  had  led  in  many  cases  to  dis- 
turbances and  riots.  Tiberius  undertook  to  abate  the  nui- 
sance, and  acted  with  good  sense  and  decision.  He  required 
the  cities  which  exercised  this  right  of  protection  in  their 
cherished  &nes,  to  produce  just  grounds,  by  prescription  or 
legal  ordinance,  for  the  claims  they  advanced.  He  limited 
the  extent  of  territory  to  which  the  privilege  should  apply, 
for  it  was  claimed  not  for  the  sacred  walls  only,  or  the  outer 
inclosure  of  the  temple,  but  often  for  large  tracts  of  land 
around  them;  he  defined,  perhaps  with  greater  strictness, 
the  character  of  the  oflences  to  which  protection  should  be 

coDstroction  that  ^e  writer  here  expresses  the  sentiineat  of  the  decree  itself 
latber  thm  his  owxl  Sset.  TSb,  86. :  '*  Jadftorom  jurentatCTi  per  speciem 
BfterMncnti  in  prorinciaa  graTioris  ooeli  distribuit."  Comp.  Seneo.  ^.  108. 
The  inddeot  has  been  akeady  referred  to  in  chap.  xxjJv.  The  victims,  as  I 
supposei  were  partly  Jews  by  extraction,  but  peilu^  more  generally  prose- 
lytes of  Greek  or  Asiatic  origin. 

*  Fhila  Ze^  ad  Cm,  24.  On  the  statement  of  TertuBian  (ApoL  5.^  k- 
garding  the  iayoiir,  as  he  pretends,  of  Tiberias  totwards  Christianity,  I  shall 
ipeak  on  a  futore  occasion. 
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granted ;  and  thus,  without  abolishing  the  institution  itself 
he  set  some  bounds  to  its  licence,  with  the  approbation,  no 
doubt,  of  the  wisest  of  his  subjects.^  In  Rome,  the  centre 
of  law  and  rights  well  understood,  the  privilege  of  asylum 
had  never  flourished  as  in  the  more  disturbed  regions  of  the 
East.  Nevertheless  the  tribunitian  sanctity  of  the  emperor 
became  gradually  extended  to  his  statues,  and  culprits  or  fu- 
gitive slaves,  on  touching  an  image  or  picture  of  the  august 
personage,  were  allowed  to  defy  the  law,  and  the  privileges, 
otherwise  unbounded,  of  their  masters.  This  means  of  pro- 
tection was  soon  turned  to  a  weapon  of  offence ;  holding  up 
an  imperial  coin  between  hid  thumb  and  finger,  any  ruffian 
might  stand  in  the  pubHc  streets  and  rail  with  impunity 
against  the  honourable  and  noble :  the  client  might  abuse 
and  threaten  his  patron,  the  slave  might  even  raise  his  hand 
against  his  master.  This  flagrant  abuse  was  not  checked,  for 
none  ventured  to  brave  the  delators,  who  might  easily  frame 
on  the  attempt  a  process  of  majestas,  until  a  senator  having 
been  pelted  with  opprobrious  language  by  a  woman,  a  noto- 
A.i).2i.  rious  delinquent,  whom  he  was  bringing  to  jus- 
A.U.774.  tice,  Drusus  himself  at  the  request  of  the  per- 
plexed fathers,  interposed  and  threw  the  offender  into  prison, 
in  spite  of  the  emperor^s  image  which  she  eloquently  brand- 
ished in  his  face.' 

This  insolent  defiance  of  public  opinion  and  the  general 
sense  of  morality  was  an  ominous  sign  of  the  times.  Ko 
Fioomnt  diflsi  '''i°*P*^""T  l^ws,  though  Sanctioned  by  the  wittcst 
Mdonoftbe  politicians,  and  invoked  by  the  uneasy  con- 
sciences of  the  citizens  themselves,  availed  to 
stem  the  dissipation  and  extravagance,  which  increased  with 
every  restriction  upon  nobler  aims  and  occupations.  Hie 
vast  sums  notoriously  e»:pended  on  the  dainties  of  the  table, 

'  Suet  7f&.  87.:  ''Abolevit  et  Tim  moremque  asyloram  qxm  usqizam 
erant;"  but  Tadtos  (^fui.  iU.  60.)  modifies  this  statements  **  Grebresc^Mf 
GreBcas  per  orbes  ficentia  atqne  impnnitat  asyla  statuendi  ....  fiicta  ecnatiis 
coDSolta  qnis,  magno  com  honore,  modus  tamen  pnescribobatni." 

•  Tao.  Aim.  iiL  86. 
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the  profosion  of  table  ornaments,  plate,  and  jewellery,  and 
the  eztrayagant  prices  giren  for  articles  of  mere  fashion, 
sm^  aa  vases  of  mixed  Corinthian  metal,  and  boards  of 
Nomidian  citron-wood,  proroked  the  indignation  of  the  mo- 
rose Tiberins.^  He  nrged  the  senate  to  repression.  Bat  his 
ooonseliers  were  indisposed  to  strong  measures,  and  the  em- 
peror himself  lioon  wearied  of  the  hopeless  stroggla  Con- 
tenting himself  with  some  trifling  r^nlations  for  appearance 
sake,  he  acknowledged  with  a  s^h  that  the  times  were  not  fit 
for  a  censorship  of  manners.  When  the  »diles  represented 
that  the  somptoary  laws  of  Augustus,  fixing  the  prices  for 
certain  articles  of  luxury,  were  habitually  disre- 
warded,  he  replied  that  those  after  all  were  but  spainorohMk- 
trifling  matters  compared  with  the  real  dangers  tury  kwB. 
accruing  to  the  cominonwealtb  ficom  the  demands  a.  i>.  28. 
of  selfish  cupidity  and  the  accumulation  of  great  ^  ^' 
estates.  Itafy^  he  exclaimed,  yea^  Home  herself  depends  for 
her  daUy  food  on  foreign. harvests^  on  the  vicissitudes  qf  the 
weaiheTy  and  the  unc^^tain  hianowrs  of  the  Ocean.  Unless 
our  provinces  come  to  our'supporty  toiU  our  farms  maintain 
us,  or  our  forests  feed  usf  He  alluded  to  the  neglect  of 
eulldTatioa  throughout  the  peninsula,  which  was  now  gen- 
erally remarked,  and  to  the  complaints  which  had  grown  in 
force  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  of  the  decline  of  the  an- 
cient strength  of  tibie  country,  the  population  of  free  labour- 
ers. This,  he  said,  was  a  graver  concern  than  the  price  of 
plates  and  dishes;  the  latter  migbt  be  a  fitting  matter  for 
the  sediles  to  care  &r,  as  consuls,  prsBtors,  and  every  other 
magistrate  had  each  their  proper  sphere  of  vigilance;  but 
something  of  higher  and  inore  general  interest  was  demand- 
ed of  the  princeps.  While  therefore  he  maintained  the  peace 
and  credit  of  the  empire,  and  quelled  the  turbulence  or  cor- 
ruption of  the  assemblies,  and  the  faction  of  the  senate, — 

'  TertnU.  de  paUio^  5. :  "  M.  TuUiua  quingenUs  millibus  orbem  dtri  emit, 
qua  bis  tantam  Ariniaa  Gallus  pro  mensa  ejasdem  MauretanisB  numerat.'' 
Coop.  Lucan,  ix.  426^  x.  144. ;  Petronius,  Safyr,  119. ;  Martial,  ix  60. ;  Plin. 
yat  m$L  Y.  16. 
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while  he  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  day  before  him,  and 
supplied  an  abondance  of  grain  to  the  city, — ^he  cast  on  the 
sBdiles  the  care  of  the  somptnary  enactments  which  were 
vainly  expected  to  train  the  age  to  economy,  but  which  the 
age  rejected  with  insolent  contempt.* 

As  regarded  public  morality,  Tiberias  marched  in  the 
steps  of  his  predecessor,  not  indeed  in  tiie  spirit  of  an  enthu- 
8hameie8sne86  siast,  or  with  any  ardent  aspirations  for  the 
u  both  sexM.  purity  of  the  Roman  blood  or  honour  of  the  Ro- 
man name,  but  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  discipline.  He  re- 
sented the  insensibility  to  shame  of  many  of  the  young 
citizens  even  of  knightly  or  senatorial  fkmiUes,  who  in  their 
passion  for  displaying  their  accomplishments  as  singers  or 
dancers  on  the  stage,  a  degradation  strictly  forbidden  to  their 
class,  contrived  to  get  themselves  legally  degraded,  to  ena- 
ble them  thus  to  present  themselves  with  impunity.  Against 
this  ignoble  evasion  new  and  more  stringent  edicts  were  lev- 
elled. In  making  the  licentiousness  of  a  Roman  matron  a 
public  offence,  Augustus  had  overshot  his  mark.  Among 
other  impediments  which  arose  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Julian  legislation  on  this  delicate  subject,  it  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  induce  disinterested  persons  to  prosecute  as  public 
accusers.  Possibly  it  was  with  the  view  of  obviating  the 
scandal  of  open  procedure  in  such  lamentable  oases,  that 
Tiberius  revived  the  primitive  usage,  and  delivered  the  cul- 
prits to  be  tried  and  punished  by  their  own  kinsmen,  ajter 
the  manner  of  the  ancients.  In  the  olden  time,  these  domes- 
tic tribunals  had  inflicted  even  death  for  trifling  indecorums. 
But  the  law  allowed  the  defenceless  fiuil  ones  a  method  of 
escape,  which  some  women  did  not  scruple  to  embrace.  The 
penalties  of  irregularity  were  strict  and  severe;  but  from 
these  professed  prostitution  was  exempted,  and  imjoiunity 
might  be  purchased  by  exchanging  the  decent  stole  of  ma- 

'  Tao.  Ann,  iil  63,  64. ;  Yell  IL  126. :  "  Revocftta  in  forum  fides,  summota 
e  foro  seditio,  ambitio  campo,  discordia  curia  «...  qoando  <mn«n^ 
moderatior  ?  " 
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tronhood  for  the  toga  of  the  avowed  courtesan.'  While  re- 
sort to  this  disgraoeM  refuge  was  confined  to  a  few  plebeian 
cases  it  attracted  little  notice ;  when,  however,  wives  of  men 
of  the  highest  class  were  found  to  inscribe  themselves  on  the 
ledile's  list,  to  escape  the  loss  of  dowry,  confiscation,  and 
banishment,  the  penalties  of  the  Julian  law,  the  prinoeps  de- 
tenoined  to  close  this  last  means  of  retreat,  by  is  new  and 
sweeping  edict.' 

llie  Roman  legislators  had  never  been  famous  for  adher- 
ing in  their  own  persons  to  the  rules  they  enforced  on  their 
fellow-citizens.  What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  , 
was  the  private  character  of  the  mian  who  show-  *^^>^  ^  '^' 
ed  himsdf  thus  harsh  and  prudish  in  his  public 
capadty?  His  amusements  and  relaxations,  no  mean  ele- 
ment in  the  character  of  every  Roman,  were  Mvolous  rather 
than  corrupt ;  nor,  yet  at  least,  can  he  fairly  bo  charged  with 
habits  of  excessive  indulgence.  In  regard  to  women,  there 
is  no  evidence  against  the  morals  of  Tiberius  up  to  the  period 
we  are  now  considering :  towards  the  wife  of  his  choice  he 
had  shown  strong  affection,  while  as  to  the  worthless  consort 
who  was  imposed  upon  him,  however  sternly  he  may  have 
resented  her  profligacy,  we  know  not  that  it  was  provoked 
by  jsimilar  profligacy  on  hid  part.  The  prejudices  of  the 
Romans  were  early  excited  against  him,  and  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  their  malioious  assertions  that  his  natural  re- 
serve was  a  mask  assumed  to  conceal  the  grossest  improprie- 
ties. On  this  score,  neidier  history  nor  anecdote  has  any 
story  at  this  time  against  him:  the  charge  of  habitual  intem- 
perance rests  chiefly  upon  a  ribald  epigram,  which  may  have 
originated  in  the  licence  of  the  camp ;  •  while  the  saying  as- 

'  Hor.  J3aL  I  2.  68.:  "Quid  intereet  in  matroiia,  andUa,  peecesve  iogata?" 

'  Tmx  Amu  11  85. ;  Suet  Tib.  85.    The  enactment  on  this  suljeot,  cited 

by  Pepinian  (2>^.  xItIiL  5. 10.),  ia  {wobably  that  of  Tiberius:  ** Holier  qon 

efitands  pcenm  adnlterii  gratia  lenodninm  feoerit  aut  operas  suas  soensB  k>oa> 

▼erit,  adolterii  acoosari  danmariqne  ex  senatosoonsalia  potest" 

'  PUnj  asserts  faideed  that  Tlbenns  was  intemperate  in  his  youth,  bat  ad- 
mits that  no  such  charge  QOxd('  be  laid  agounst  him  in  his  latter  years.    FUn. 
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cribed  to  him  that  a  man  must  be  a  fool  who  required  a  phy- 
sician after  thirty,  seems  to  show  that  he  enjoyed  robust  and 
equal  health,  such  as  was  never  maintained  through  a  long  life 
by  a  eonfirmed  drunkard.^  Nor  can  we  doubt  the  untiring 
perseyerance  with  which  Tiberius  devoted  himself  through  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  his  principate  to  the  engrossing  cares 
of  his  station,  cares  which  above  all  others  demanded  a  clear 
head  and  a  sound  body.  For  several  years  he  never  quitted 
the  dust  and  din  of  Rome  for  a  single  day,  and  his  time  was 
given  without  intermission  to  the  discussions  of  the  senate, 
to  the  procedure  of  the  tribunals,  to  conferences  widi  foreign 
envoys,  and  every  other  detail  of  his  world-wide  administra- 
tion. The  charge  of  profligacy,  up  to  this  period,  but  slightly 
supported  by  external  testimony,  fSitlls  to  the  groimd  before 
such  strong  internal  evidence  of  its  falsehood. 

But  the  morality  of  Tiberius  was  not  confined  to  absti- 
nence from  gross  vice,  or  refraining  from  luxuries  and  indul- 
iiiB  Bimpiidty  gences  which  might  have  been  less  unsuitable  to 
•ndfrugou^.  )jig  position.^  He  was  anxious  to  exhibit  the  an- 
cient ideal  of  the  Roman  statesman  in  practising  the  house- 
hold virtues  of  simplicity  and  frugality.  His  domestic  econ- 
omy, formed  on  the  pattern  of  Augustus,  received  additional 
hardness  and  severity  from  the  habits  of  the  camp,  with  which 
he  had  been  so  long  &miliar.  The  number  of  his  slaves  was 
limited;   the  fi^dmen  who  managed  his  private  concern? 

BitL  NaU  ziv.  28. :  '*  In  Benecte  jam  soverus ;  Bed  ipaa  juycnta  ad  menixa  pror 
nior  fiierat*'  He  tells  an  anecdote,  or  rather  a  popular  Bunnise,  which  must 
be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  he  selected  Lucius  Piso  for  the  post  of  pru. 
feet  of  the  city  on  account  of  his  admirable  qualities  as  a  boon  companion ;  as 
for  instance,  that  he  could  drink  for  two  days  and  nights  without  intermissioDL 
riin.  L  c  Comp.  Senec  EpitL  83. 

^  The  holding  of  iUs  paradox,  attribnted  to  ^  great  Napoleon  and  others, 
always  indicates  exuberant  health  and  spirits.  Suetonius  says  of  Hberius  on 
this  pouit  {jy>,  69.):  ** Valetodhie  prospera  usus  est,  tempore  quidem  prind* 
patus  p«ne  toto  pn^we  illttta,  qnamTis  a  Irieesimo  SBtatSs  anno  aibUrata  earn 
suo  rexerit,  sine  acUumento  oonsilioqne  medloorum.*'  iMtns  (^fwi.  tI  46.)  t 
**  Solitos  ehidere  medioorom  artes,  atque  eos  qui  poet  trioesfamnn  ntatis  annum 
ad  hitemoacenda  corpori  sno  ntilia  Td  noxia  alien!  oonsOii  in^gerent** 
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were  kept  strictly  within  the  bonds  of  modesty  and  propriety. 
Their  senrices  were  rewarded  with  exactness,  bnt  at  the  same 
time  parsimonionsly ;  nor  did  their  employer  oyer  surrender 
to  them  any  portion  of  his  res^  authority,  or  allow  them  nn- 
dne  inflnence  orer  himself/  The  carefn&ess  he  esMbited  in 
the  government  of  his  hqiasehold  was  an  earnest  of  the  econ- 
omy of  his  public  administraition }  and  as  snch  the  citizens 
might,  at  least,  have  admired  it,  how  ev^  few  imitators  it  could 
find  among  them.  But  Augustus  had  had  the  art  of  combin- 
ing personal  simplicity  witii  a  wise  liberality' in  public  mat- 
ters, which  was  beyond  the  conception  of  his  more  narrow- 
minded  successor.  The  people  were  piqued  at  the  cessation 
of  the  largesses  which  used  to  flow  to  them  from  the  coffers 
of  thdr  inimitable  &vourite.  Tiberius,  who  took  no  pleasure 
in  the  sports  of  the  theatre  or  circus,  and  could  not,  like  Au- 
guBtus,  good-humouredly  affect  it,  reduced  the  salaries  of  the 
mimes  and  the  numbers  of  the  gladiators.  He  lavished  no 
treasures  on  the  decoration  of  the  city,  content  to  execute 
with  Bcmpulous  fidelity  the  designs  his  predecessor  had  left 
uncompleted.  Yet  he  too  could,  on  worthy  occasions,  exhibit 
munificence  on  an  imperial  scale.  His  reli^  to  the  ruined 
citieB  of  Asia  was  eoncdved  in  the  spirit  of  an  Augustus  or  a 
JnliuB,  and  the  aid  he  extended  to  the  decayed  scions  of  no- 
ble hoQses  at  home  showed  that  he  could  be  generous  from 
pdicy,  88  weH  as  sparing  from  tettper.'  In  times  of  scarcity 
he  did  not  fail  to  check  the  rise  of  prices,  according  to  the 
best  lights  of  his  day,  by  compensating  the  dealers  in  grain 
from  his  own  means;  and  from  the  same  well-managed  re- 
sources he  indemnified  the  citizens  for  their  losses  by  the  great 

'  Tk.  Attn.  IT.  7w:  **  Ban  per  Italiom  Osesaria  agri,  modeeta  semtia,  intra 
paooos  libertoa  domus:  ac  a  4iuaiido  emu  pcivalis  disoeptaret^  forum  ao  Jus." 
But  a  darker  colour  is  presently  dashed  into  the  modest  drab:  ^qjm  canota 
non  qnidem  comi  via  sed  horiidus  ac  plerumqne  formidatus,  retinebat  tamen, 
donee;''  fux, 

'  YdL  ii  126. :  "  Fortmta  non  civium  tantommodo  sed  uibium  damns 
princjj^  mmilfioeiilia  TiDdioat" 
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fire  which  ravaged  the  quarters  of  the  Caalios  and  Ayentine.' 
The  whole  empire  reaped  abundant  fruits  from  this  pmdent 
confiiderateness,  in  the  undiminished  supply  of  all  sources  of 
public  revenue,  and  the  opening  of  new  ones.  The  govern- 
ment was  enabled  to  fidfil  every  engagement  with  punctual- 
ity :  its  civil  officers,  regularly  and  adequately  paid,  had  no 
excuse  for  extortion,  its  soldiers  were  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  discipline,  and,  receiving  punctually  their  daily  dole,  sub- 
mitted without  a  murmur  to  the  labours  of  the  camp  and  the 
threats  of  the  centurion. 

At  the  same  time,  with  all  his  frugality,  Tiberius  obtain- 
ed the  rare  praise  of  personal  indifference  to  money,  and  for- 
bearance' in  claiming  even  his  leiritimate  dues.' 

His  modcrnHon    _  f^.*,,  .,,, 

in  regard  to       In  many  cases  in  which  the  law  enriched  the 

money'.  »  ^      %  a  i  ^       • 

emperor  with  the  property  of  a  condemned  crim- 
inal he  waved  his  right,  and  allowed  it  to  descend  to  the 
heir.  He  frequently  reiused  to  accept  inheritances  bequeath- 
ed him  by  persons  not  actually  related  to  him,  and  checked 
the  base  subservience  of  a  death-bed  flattery.  With  all  these 
genuine  merits  towards  the  commonwealth,  he  was  not  blind 
to  the  advantage  he  might  derive  from  pretending  to  another 
virtue,  which  ranked  high  in  the  estimation,  of  the  Romans, 
^   ^      ,       but  to  which  he  had  no  real  claim.    From  the 

Els  show  of  -  _  ,  ,      ,  ,  _  _     , 

deferenoe  to       Commencement  of  his  prmcipate  he  anfected  the 

the  senate*  .  .  i    /» 

most  obsequious  deference  to  the  state,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  senate,  the  presumed  exponent  of  its  wilL  His 
first  care  was  to  make  it  appear  to  the  world  that  his  own 
pre-eminence  was  thrust  on  him  by  that  body,  which  alone 
could  lawfiQly  confer  it.  We  have  seen  under  what  dis- 
guises, and  by  what  circuitous  processes,  he  had  gradually 
drawn  into  his  own  hands  the  powers,  by  which  he  seemed 
only  seeking  to  enrich  the  senate  at  the  expense  of  every 
other  order.    The  promptness  of  its  adulation,  the  proneness 

*  Comp.  Tac.  Ann.  il  87.,  Iv.  64.,  vi.  45.;  VeU.  il  180.;  Suet.  7%.  48. 
Dion,  ItMI  26. 

'  Tocitufl  (^itfi.  ill  18.)  says  of  hhn,  as  before  quoted,  **  Satis  finnus,  nt 
ssnpe  memoravi,  adversus  pecuniam.*'    Comp.  Dion,  ItIL  10.  17. 
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of  its  Bervility,  he  strove  to  check  sometimes  with  grave  dig- 
nity, at  others  with  disdainful  irony.  When  it  proposed  to 
call  the  month  of  November,  in  which  he  was  bom,  after  his 
name,  as  July  and  Angnst  had  derived  their  titles  from  his 
predecessors,  Whai^  he  asked,  wiU  you  do  if  there  should  he 
thirteen  CcBsare  f  ^  He  wonld  not  dlow  himself  to  be  called, 
in  die  addresses  of  its  members,  Dominua  or  Ziordy  as  the  styk 
of  a  slave  towards  his  master,  nor  his  employments  Sacred^ 
as  belonging  only  to  divinity  \  nor,  again,  would  he  have  it  said 
that  he  required  its  attendance  at  his  summons.  He  never 
entered  the  Curia  with  an  escort  of  guards,  or  even  of  un- 
armed depend^its,  and  rebuked  provincial  governors  for  ad- 
dressing their  despatches  to  himself,  and  not  always  to  the 
senate.*  His  own  communications  to  the  august  order  were 
conceived  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  respect  and  even  subser- 
vience. I  now  eay^  he  would  declare,  ae  I  have  often  said 
before^that  a  goodand  'useful prince  s?undd  be  the  servant  of 
the  senate^  and  the  people  generally ^  sometimes  of  individual 
magistrcUes,  Such  was  his  demeanour  throughout  the  first 
years  of  his  government :  it  was  only  late,  and  by  degrees, 
that  he  drew  forth  the  arm  of  power  fi*om  the  folds  of  this 
specious  disguise,  and  exhibited  the  princeps  to  the  citizens 
in  the  fulness  of  his  now  established  authority.  But  even  to 
the  last,  though  capricious  and  irregular  in  his  behaviour,  we 
are  assured  that  his  .manner  was  most  commonly  marked  by 
this  air  of  deference,  and  the  public  weal  continued  still  to  be 
manifestly  the  ruling  object  of  his  measures.' 

We  have  here  before  us  the  picture  of  a  good  sovereign 
but  not  of  an  amiable  man«  Had  Tiberius  been  so  fortunate 
OS  to  have  died  at  the  close  of  a  ten  years'  prin-  ^         .     , 

•  Tli6  piromise  of 

cipate,  he  would  have  left  an  honourable  though  biflreimmar- 

.  .        ,  ,        .•  «  ««i  *>y  defects 

not  an  attractive  name  m  the  annals  of  Rome :   of  temper  and 

he  would  have  represented  the  Cato  Censor  of 

the  empire,  by  the  side  of  the  Scipio  of  Augustus  and  the. 

'  Dion,  Ivil  18.  »  Suet  716.  27.  »0.  82. 

'  Suet  7\b.  29.  83. :  ''  Faulaam  Frinc^pem  exseruit^  pneetititque,  et  si  Ta> 
rium  diu,  commodiorem  tamen  saspras  et  ad  utUitates  publicas  proniorcm.** 
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Camillus  of  Cassar.  The  stenmess  and  eTen  craelty  he  had 
80  often  exhibited  would  have  gained  him  no  discredit  with 
the  Romans,  so  long  as  they  were  exerted  against  public 
offenders  for  the  common  weal,  and  for  no  selfish  objects. 
Even  the  suspicion  which  from  the  first  attached  to  him  of 
haying  procured  the  death  of  Agrippa  was  probably  little  re- 
garded :  the  exile  of  Augustus  was  alieady  branded  as  a 
monstrous  production  of  nature  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  reared,  and  might  with  little  blame  be  got  rid  o£  But 
as  the  fine  and  interesting  features  of  his  person  were  marred 
by  a  constrained  and  impleasing  mien  and  expression,  so  the 
patience,  industry,  and  discretion  of  Tiberius  were  disparaged 
by  a  perverse  temper,  a  crooked  policy,  and  an  uneasy  sensi- 
bility. The  manners  of  the  man,  a  martinet  in  the  camp,  a 
clerk  in  the  closet,  a  pedant  in  the  senate-house,  carried  with 
them  no  charm,  and  emitted  no  spark  of  genius  to  kindle  the 
sympathies  of  the  nation.  The  princeps,  from  his  invidious 
and  questionable  position,  if  once  he  &iled  to  attract,  could 
only  repel  the  inclinations  of  his  subjects.  If  they  ceased  to 
ascribe  to  him  thehr  blessings,  they  would  begin  without  de- 
lay to  lay  to  his  charge  all  their  misfortunes.  The  mystery 
of  the  death  of  Grermanicus  threw  a  blight  on  the  fame  of  Ti- 
berius from  which  he  never  again  recovered.  From  that  mo- 
ment his  countrymen  judged  him  without  discrimination,  and 
sentenced  him  without  compunction.  The  suspicion  of  his 
machinations  against  Gknnanicus,  unproved  and  improbable 
as  they  really  were,  kindled  their  imaginations  to  feelings  of. 
disgust  and  horror,  which  neither  personal  debauchery,  nor 
the  persecution  of  knights  and  nobles,  would  alone  have  suf- 
ficed to  engender.* 

'  Tacitas,  we  have  seen,  had  q>eoial  indaoements  to  do  less  than  Joatioe  to 
Tiberhis;  neyertheless,  his  aocouni  of  the  tyrant  is  not  on  the  whole  incon- 
sistent But  there  is  no  part  of  Dion^s  history  in  which  he  fails  so  much  as  in 
his  ddineation  of  this  Offisar^s  ^aracter.  It  is  a  mere  Jumble  of  good  and 
bad  aotimis,  for  which  the  wziter  sometunes  apologizes,  and  insinuates  as  his 
excuse  that  the  author  of  them  was  mad.  The  stories,  hewerer,  themsdves 
are  often  extrayagant  and  puerile.    Such,  for  histance,  Is  that  of  the  ardiitect, 
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wiio,  being  Bentenced  to  banlBhrnent  by  TiberiuB  from  mere  spite,  because  be 
had  performed  the  wonderful  (eat  of  Btraigfatening  an  indmed  wall,  in  order  to 
ingratiftte  himself  with  the  tjrant,  threw  a  glass  yeesel  to  the  ground,  {ncked  up 
the  fragments,  and  set  them  together  again,  whereupon  he  was  immediately 
pot  to  death,  as  too  derer  to  be  suffered  to  lire.  (Dion,  ItIL  21.  comp.  Petro 
wUf  Satyr,  61,  The  origin  of  the  story  may  be  traced  perhaps  to  a  statemont 
b  PDny,  BitL  ITaL  xzxtL  66.)  There  is  something  Oriental  in  the  turn  whiok 
tiie  fiuicy  of  Dion  not  nnfrequently  taliea. 
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CnArTER  XLV. 

90MPABIS0N  BETWEEN  AUGUSTUS  AND  TIBERIUS. — BEJANUS  FSEFUL  WITHOUT  BEING 
ffORKIDABLE. — DISTURBANCES  IN  ATRICA  AND  BSYOLT  IN  GAXTL.-— OYIRTHROW  OV 
SACROYIR  (a.U.  774.). — THE  TRIBUNITIAN  POWER  CONFERRED  UPON  DRUSUS 
(a.U.  775.). — ^INTRIGUES  OV  SEJAITUS:  ESTABLISHMENT  OV  THE  FRiETOEIAN 
CAMP. — ^DRUSUS  POISONED  BT  BEJANUS  (a.  U.  776.). — ^DETERIORATION  OF  THE 
PRINCIPATB  OF  nBERIUS.— DEATH  OF  CREMUTIUS  C0RDU8  AND  OTHERS. — 
SBJANUS  DEMANDS  THE  HAND  OF  UTILLA,  AND  IS  REFUSED  BT  TIBERIUS.- 
HE  CONOEIYES  THE  PROnCT  OF  WITHDRAWING  TIBERIUS  FROM  BOMS.— RETIRE- 
MENT OF  TIBERIUS  TO  CAPRJB  (a.  U.  780.). — HIS  MANNER  OF  LIR  THERE. — 
FUBTHER  DETERIORATION  OF  HIS  GOTERNMENT. — DEATH  OF  THE  YOUNGER  JULIA 
AND  OF  THE  EMPRESS  LITU  (a.  U.   782.).   (a.  U.   774-782.  A.D.   21-29.) 

I  HAVE  described  the  rise  and  progress  of  Tiberius  to  a 
distinguished  eminence  among  Roman  statesmen:  I 
Comparison  be-  ^^^6  now  to  introducc  the  reader  to  the  decline 
tus^dK"  and  fall  of  hb  well-earned  reputation.  The  ruin 
If'^niSSSd'  o^  80  fair  a  character,  and  the  frustration  of  such 
tteminofabu-  respcctable  abilities  and  virtues,  was  not  the 
A.©.  21.  work  of  a  day,  nor  the  effect  of  any  single  crime 
A.U.  747.  or  failure.  The  temper  of  the  times  and  the  vir- 
cumstances  of  his  position  presented  the  most  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  a  sustained  good  goyemment,  which  the  Romans 
had  not  perhaps  the  patriotism  to  appreciate  or  support. 
But  the  honourable  ambition  of  the  second  princeps  to  see 
everything  with  his  own  eyes,  and  execute  everything  with 
his  own  hands,  was  in  fact  itself  suicidal  Augustus,  with 
the  Roman  world  exhausted  and  prostrate  at  his  feet,  crav- 
ing only  to  be  moulded  by  his  policy  and  informed  with  in- 
spiration from  his  mouth,  had  accustomed  himself  from  the 
first  to  act  by  able  and  trusty  ministers.    He  was  wisely 
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content  to  see  many  things  with  the  eyes  of  a  Maecenas,  to 
act  in  many  things  with  the  hands  of  an  Agrippa.  His 
bravest  auxiliary  he  yentnred  generously  to  connect  with 
himself  by  the  bonds  of  a  &mily  alliance.  At  a  later  period 
he  educated  the  members  of  his  own  house  to  relieve  Hirn^  one 
after  another,  of  some  of  the  Amotions  of  his  station.  Ti- 
berius he  associated  with  himself  on  terms  of  almost  complete 
equaHty.  But  Augustus  was  a  man  of  genius :  he  was  the 
soul  of  the  Roman  empire:  fame,  fortune,  and  conscious 
ability  had  inspired  him  with  unwavering  self-reliance.  It 
was  impossible  for  his  successor,  bred  in  the  sphere  of  an  ad- 
jutant or  an  official,  to  have  the  same  lofty  confid^ioe  in 
himself^  and  to  discard  with  a  smile  the  suggestions  of  every 
vulgar  jealousy.  Tiberius,  thoroughly  trained  in  the  routine 
of  business,  might  believe  himself  competent  to  the  task  of 
government ;  he  might  devote  himself  with  intense  and  rest- 
less application  to  every  detail  of  the  public  serrice,  and 
straggle  against  his  overwhelming  anxieties  with  desperate 
and  even  gallant  perseverance.  But  he  was  animated  by  no 
inward  consciousness  of  power,  and  when  he  felt  himself 
baffled  by  the  odds  against  him,  he  could  not  look  round 
serenely  for  the  help  he  needed.  Those  of  his  own  household 
he  repelled  from  him  as  enemies,  and  instead  of  choosing  the 
ablest  counsellor  in  the  fittest  quarter,  allowed  himself  to  fall 
under  the  influence  of  the  nearest  and  least  scrupulous  intri- 
guer. Even  Sejanus  he  did  not  formally  appoint  as  his  min- 
ister, nor  avowedly  surrender  to  him  any  definite  share  in  his 
affidrs;  but  he  yielded  him  his  own  mind  and  will  in  all  . 
things,  let  the  conduct  of  the  empire  slip  insensibly  out  of 
his  own  hands,  and  allowed  the  world  to  despise  him  as  the 
puppet  of  his  own  minion. 

It  has  been  already  represented  that  Tiberius,  from  the 
character  of  his  mind,  preferred  the  services  of  an  obscure 
and  humble  client  to  those  of  an  associate  of  lofty  Th«  jedonsy 
rank  and   corresponding  pretensions.     Accord-  Jj^jfjlthi 
mgly,  in  giving  his  confidence  to  Sejanus,  he  JS^^bSenuo? 
never  contemplated  raising  him  to  a  position  of  ^^^^ 
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IndependeDt  authority:  on  the  contrary,  he  conceived  that 
the  meanness  of  his  origin,  the  subordinate  office  he  filled,  and 
above  all,  perhaps,  the  mediocrity  of  his  talents,  were  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  against  his  rising  into  rivalry  with  himself. 
Tho  Imperial  "^^  imperial  family  still  flourished  with  numer- 
*^*^^-  ous  scions :  among  these  his  own  son  occupied 

the  first  place ;  and  this  prince,  since  the  death  of  his  cousin 
Germanicus,  united  every  claim  of  birth,  years,  and  ability 
_,  ^  to  share  with  his  father  the  toils  and  honours  of 

Tiberias  and  . 

DniBut,coii-  administration.  In  the  year  Y74,  accordingly, 
Tiberius  appointed  himself  consul  in  conjunction 
with  Drusus,  an  union,  however,  of  which  the  citizens,  it  is 
said,  augured  unfavourably :  for  all  the  previous  colleagues 
of  Tiberius — ^namely.  Varus,  Kso,  and  Germanicus — ^had  per- 
ished by  violent  and  shocking  deaths/  Both  in  this  in- 
stance, and  in  a  fifth,  which  afterwards  followed,  these  fore- 
bodings, it  will  appear,  were  destined  to  be  fiitally  fulfilled. 
A  deep  gloom  was  settling  on  the  imperial  palace,  from 
whence  no  light  gleamed  to  cheer  the  Roman  people,  and 
dispel  with  the  prospect  of  ftiture  prosperity  the  misgivings 
which  now  assailed  them.  The  emperor  began  to  betray  a 
disposition  for  retirement  and  solitude.  The  moments  he 
could  abstract  from  the  ceaseless  pressure  of  business  he  de- 
voted to  consultation  with  astrologers  and  diviners,  listening 
to  their  interpretation  of  his  dreams,  and  requiring  an  expo- 
sition of  the  occult  meaning  of  every  sound  that  reached  him, 
or  vision  that  flashed  upon  his  sight.  In  order  perhaps  to 
secure  himself  from  observation  in  pursuits  which  he  had  in- 
terdicted to  the  citizens,  he  vras  now  anxious  to  escape  from 
the  city,  where  his  residence  had  been  for  many  years  un- 
broken, so  painful  was  the  assiduity  he  had  bestowed  on  the 
details  ol  his  vast  administration.  For  this  purpose  he  with- 
drew to  the  pleasant  coast  of  Campania,  professing  that  his 
health  required  change  of  scene  and  alleviation  of  labour, 
leaving  the  eonduot  of  the  executive  iii  the  hands  of  Drusus, 

Tac.  Ann,  iil  81. ;  Dion,  IviL  20. 
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thoagh  he  retained  a  vigilant  supervision  of  aJQ&irs,  and  con- 
stantly explained  his  views  and  wishes  in  despatches  address- 
ed to  the  senate.  The  behaviour  of  the  young  consul,  thus 
watched  and  guided,  seems  to  have  been  temper-  character  of 
ate  and  judicious.  He  smoothed  the  differences  ^^^^^ 
between  the  proudest  and  most  turbulent  of  the  nobles ;  and 
his  interference  was  the  more  graceM  as  it  was  employed  to 
enforce  an  act  of  submission  On  the  part  of  a  Lucius  Sulla,  a 
contemporary  of  his  own,  towards  Domitius  Corbulo,  a  man 
of  greater  age  and  political  experience.^  He  checked,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  licentious  appetd  to  the  imperial  majesty  as  a 
protection  for  calunmious'  railing,  and  evaded  rather  than 
opposed  the  unseasonable  rigour  of  the  reformers,  who  asked 
the  senate  to  prohibit  the  governors  of  provinces  from  taking 
their  consorts  with  them.  He  had  himself,  he  said,  derived 
much  comfort  from  the  society  of  his  own  partner  in  his  vari- 
ous military  missions,  and  Livia,  still  the  mirror  of  Roman 
matrons,  had  marched  by  the  side  of  Augustus  from  Rome 
to  every  frontier  of  the  empire.  Drusus  at  this  time  was 
thirty  years  of  age.  From  his  earliest  adolescence  he  had 
been  employed  in  the  career  of  arms,  and  he  had  already 
been  diatiii^aished  by  a  previous  consulship  in  the  year  768.* 
He  was  well  known  therefore  both  to  the  soldiers  and  the 
people;  and  though  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  bestowed 
on  him  the  regard  they  had  lavished  on  his  cousin,  he  was 
not  on  the  whole  unpopular  with  either.  Even  his  vices 
were  favourably  contrasted  with  those  of  his  father.  He 
might  be  cruel  and  sanguinary  in  his  enjo3rment  of  the  sports 
of  the  circus ;  the  sharpest  of  the  gladiator's  swords  received 
from  him  the  name  of  Drusian:  but  this  was  better,  in  the 
popular  view,  than  the  moroseness  of  Tiberius,  who  evinced 
no  satisfaction  in  such  spectacles  at  aU.    He  might  be  too 

'  Tac  Aml  ill  81.  This  Corbulo  must  be  distinguished  firom  another  of 
Ihe  flBDid  name,  whose  exploits  and  mdanoholy  fkte  will  occupy  some  of  our 
fotore  pages.  He  had  alroMly  filled  the  oflice  of  praetor,  and  Is  represented  as 
an  eldcvly  personage.    The  younger  Oorfoulo  died  nearly  fifty  years  lat^. 

*  Tac.  Anru  I  55. :  "Druso  09«aie,  0.  Norbano  Ooss.  a.u.  768." 
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much  addicted  to  revelry  and  caroosing :  but  this  again  was 
a  &alt  which  a  few  years  might  correct,  and  which  showed 
at  least  some  geniality  of  temper,  more  amiable  than  his 
father's  reserve.*  We  have  a  surer  evidence  of  his  merits  in 
the  affection  in  which  he  had  lived  with  his  more  popular 
cousin,  and  the  tenderness  he  displayed  for  the  bereaved 
children.  Of  these  the  eldest,  known  by  the  name  of  Nero, 
was  now  sixteen ;  the  second,  Drusus,  was  younger  by  a 
single  year ;  while  Caius,  the  third,  was  only  eleven.  The 
family  of  Germanicus  had  consisted  altogether  of  nine,  a 
number  apparently  very  unusual  in  a  Roman  household.' 

Some  fresh  incursions  of  Tacfarinas  at  this  period  within 

the  borders  of  the  African  province  induced  the  emperor  to 

address  a  missive  to  the  senate,  to  whom  the 

Renewed  dis-  ... 

tnrbancei  in  government  attached,  requinng  it  to  appomt  an 
efficient  proconsul  without  delay,  to  undertake 
the  task  of  finally  reducing  him.  The  provinces  allotted  to 
the  senate  were  precisely  those  in  which  there  was  least  ap- 
prehension of  serious  hostilities,  or  prospect  of  the  active  em- 
ployment of  their  governors  in  the  camp.  To  equip  an  army 
for  actual  service,  to  select  an  experienced  commander,  and 
send  him  forth  to  reap  laurels,  and  perhaps  to  earn  a  triumph, 
was  to  trench  upon  the  imperial  prerogative ;  the  submissive 
senators  shrank  from  exercising  a  right  which  accident  had 
thus  put  into  their  hands,  and  begged  to  refer  the  choice  to 
the  emperor.  With  his  usual  dissimulation,  Tiberius  affected 
some  displeasure  at  the  duties  of  the  fathers  being  thus 
thrown  on  himself;  for  he  already  bore,  as  he  decided,  a 
heavier  burden  than  one  man  could  well  sustain.  He  refused 
to  do  more  than  nominate  two  candidates,  M.  Lepidus  and 
Junius  BIbdsus,  between  whom  he  required  the  senate  to  make 

'  Tac.  Ann.  iL  4f ,  iil  87.;  Dion,  Ivii.  18,  14. ;  Plin.  SttL  NaL  xiv.  28.: 
^  Neo  alio  magis  DnisuB  Csesar  regenerasse  patrem  Hberiom  ferebatur.** 

*  The  horrid  piaotioe  of  exposure  and  infanticide—^  Nmnemm  liberorum 
finire,*'  as  Tadtafl  gently  qualifies  it  (Ottm,  19.)-*-ha8  been  already  referred  ta 
The  fact  that  women  bore  no  distinctiTe  prsenomen,  is  terribly  significant  It 
icems  to  show  how  few  daughters  in  a  family  were  reared. 
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the  final  selectioii.    Both  disclaimed  the  honour ; 
hnt  BlsBSus  was  nncle  to  Sejanna,  and  for  him,  as  pXted  pro- 
was  well  known,  the  appointment  was  actnally  ^^^ 
reserved.    The  excuses  of  Lepidus  were  accordingly  accept* 
ed ;  those  of  his  rival,  probably  less  sincere,  were  courteously 
waived ;  and  the  fevourite  was  gratified  by  the  elevation  of 
a  kinsman,  of  no  pre'^ous  distinction,  to  a  place  of  power, 
which  he  might  employ  perhaps,  at  some  fiiture  period,  for 
the  advancement  of  his  own  fortunes.* 

The  consulship  of  Drusus  was  distinguished,  however,  by 
commotions  of  fer  greater  importance  in  another  quarter. 
The  success  with  which  the  Germans  had  defend- 
ed tbeir  liberties  against  the  invaders,  had  not 
been  unobserved  by  the  nations,  pacified  though  they  were, 
and  bowed  to  the  yoke  for  three  quarters  of  a  century,  with- 
in the  Khine.  For  their  advantage  the  discovery  seemed  to 
be  made  that  the  legions  were  not  invincible ;  perhaps  they 
read  the  secret  of  this  decline  of  their  efficiency  in  the  muti- 
nous spirit  which  had  been  manifested  in  their  encampments. 
The  panic  which  had  recently  pervaded  Italy,  the  alarm 
Augustus  had  himself  exhibited,  and  the  violent  measure  of 
expelling  the  dreaded  Germans  from  the  city,  were  taken  as 
a  ooniession  of  weakness.  At  the  same  time  the  exactions 
of  the  fiscal  officers  were  continued  and  perhaps  redoubled ; 
the  demands  made  for  military  supplies  had  become  intoler- 
ably grievous :  at  last  some  diiefs  of  the  native  tribes,  men 
who  bad  b^en  distinguished  with  the  franchise  of  the  city, 
and  admitted  to  the  name  and  clientele  of  the  imperial  house, 
were  roused  by  the  general  discontent,  or  their  own  ambi* 
tious  hopes,  to  intrigue  against  the  power  of  the  conquerors. 
The  ramifications  of  their  conspiracy  extended,  it  was  said, 
through  every  tribe  in  the  country ;  its  chief  centres  were 
among  the  Belgsd  in  the  north,  and  the  Mdm  in  the  interior; 
the  most  prominent  of  its  leaders  in  the  one  quarter  bore  the 
Roman   appellation  of  Julius  Florus,  in  the  other  that  of 

'  Tac  Ann,  Hi,  85. 
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Jalios  Sacrovir,  a  name  which  seems  to  mark  him  as  a  man 
of  priestly  family,  and  armed,  therefore,  with  all  the  influ* 
ence  of  his  proscribed  caste.  But  the  measures  of  the  patriot 
chiefs  were  dbconcerted  by  the  premature  outbreak  of  the 
Andi  and  Turones.  Sacrovir  himself,  in  order  to  save  ap- 
pearances, was  compelled  to  head  his  auxiliary  cohorts  by 
the  side  of  the  legionaries,  and  assist  in  coercing  his  own  im- 
prudent allies.  N'eyertheless  his  real  sentiments  did  not  es- 
cape suspicipn ;  and  when  he  threw  off  his  helmet  on  the 
field  of  battle,  in  the  exuberance,  as  he  protested,  of  his 
courage  and  resolution,  some  of  the  rebel  captives  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  he  had  made  himself  known  to  his 
friends  to  divert  their  missiles  in  other  directions.  Tiberius 
was  informed  of  this  presumed  treachery,  but  he  thought  fit 
to  take  no  notice  of  it* 

The  speedy  reduction  of  the  Turones  and  Andi  did  not 

suppress  the  meditated  revolt.    When  the  moment  arrived 

the  Bel&:se  were  not  unfaithful  to  their  enficasce- 

InsorrecUon  of  °  .  _  _.  ,  .        ,. 

the  Beign  sop-  mcuts,  notwithstanding  this  discouragement. 
Florus  gained  a  few  Treviran  auxiliaries,  and 
gave  the  signal  for  revolt  by  the  massacre  of  some  Roman 
traders.  His  ranks  were  soon  swelled  by  followers  of  his 
own  dan,  and  by  the  needy  and  oppressed  of  the  surround- 
ing tribes ;  but  unable  to  make  head  against  the  Romans  in 
the  field  they  were  driven  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  dense  for- 
ests of  the  Ardennes.  Here  they  were  surrounded,  captured 
and  disarmed,  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  a  personal  enemy  of 
Florus,  a  Gaul  who  himself  bore  the  name  of  Julius  Indus. 
Florus  now  threw  himself  on  his  own  sword,  and  the  Belgian 
^     insurrection  was  at  once  suppressed.    The  resist- 

Ke^stanoe  of 

the  jBdui  VHP     auce  of  the  ^dui  under  Sacrovir,  who  flew  at  the 

same  time  to  arms,  was  more  resolute  and  proved 

more  formidable.    The  vigour  of  this  tribe  was  greater,  its 

resources  and  alliances  more  coiudderable,  and  the  forces  of 

'  Tac  Ann,  ill  40. :  '*  Eodem  anno  Gallianim  dvitates  ob  magnitadixiem 
laris  alieni  rebeUionem  coeptiTere.*'  Jbid,  41. :  "  Tiberius  ....  aloit  dubita^ 
tione  beUam." 
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the  RomaiiB  were  stationed  at  a  greater  distance  from  it. 
The  rumour  of  the  disafieption  was  even  greater  than  the 
reality.  It  was  reported  at  Rome  that  no  less  than  sixty-four 
Gaulish  states  had  revolted  in  a  body,  that  the  German  tribes 
had  united  their  forces  with  them,  that  the  obedience  of 
either  Spain  was  trembling  in  the  balance.  The  flower  of 
the  youth  of  the  entire  province  was  collected  in  the  impe- 
rial university  at  Augustodunum.  Arms  had  been  purchas- 
ed or  fiibricated  in  secret,  and  there  were  many  brave  young 
hands  to  wield  them.  The  chiefs  of  every  clan  were  follow- 
ed to  the  field  by  hosts  of  slaves  and  clients,  very  imperfect- 
ly equipped ;  but  considerable  reliance  was  placed  on  the 
native  gladiators,  of  whom  some  troops  were  maintained  in 
the  Romanized  capital,  who  were  clad  in  complete  chain  or 
scale  armour,  and  were  expected  to  form  a  firm  and  impene- 
trable phalanx.*  It  required  a  pitched  battle,  with  numer- 
ous armies  arrayed  on  both  sides,  to  bring  this  last  revolt  to 
an  issue.  Nevertheless,  when  Silius,  the  Roman  general,  was 
at  leisure  to  direct  two  legions,  with  their  auxiliaries,  from 
their  quarters  in  Belgica,  against  the  centre  of  this  insurrec- 
tion, its  power  of  resbtance  was  found  to  be  far  below  the 
alarm  it  had  created.  The  Roman  soldiers  were  cnwhod  br  si- 
animated  with  the  most  determined  spirit ;  the  ^^ 
hope  of  plunder  among  the  opulent  cities  of  the  long  pacified 
province  nerved  their  discipline  and  courage,  while  the  ap- 
proach of  the  successors  of  the  Csesarean  conquerors  spread 
dismay  among  the  raw  levies  of  the  Gauls.  At  the  twelfth 
milestone  jfrom  Augustodunum  the  insurgents  awaited  the 
advance  of  the  Romans.*  Their  main  body,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  naked  or  light-armed,  was  speedily  broken  and  put  to 

*  Tac.  Ann,  iil  43. :  "  CrupeHarios  vocant"  Thierry  derives  the  woid  from 
the  Gadio  *'  crup,**  *^  resserrer  et  aoasi  rendre  impotent ;  crupach  et  crioplach. 
perdas,  manchof    Thierry,  Gcadoia^  iil  275, 

*  The  site  of  this  battle  must,  in  all  {nrobalnlity,  have  been  to  the  north  of 
Angastodiminn,  on  the  road  into  Belgica,  from  whence  the  Romans  were  ad* 
Tandng.  li  would,  therefore,  be  ahnost  on  the  spot  where  Osesar  routed  the 
Hebetii  in  hia  first  campaign. 
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flight ;  the  mail-clad  stood  their  ground,  because  they  were 
unable  to  shift  it ;  but  poles,  axes,  and  pitchforks  completed 
the  T^ork  of  the  sword,  and  once  overthrown  the  iron  masses 
could  rise  no  more, 

Sacrovir  the  Druid,  the  leader  and  soul  of  the  rebellion, 
had  effected  his  escape  from  the  field ;  but  his  associates,  now 
Death  of  Sa-  cowcd  and  Spiritless,  refused  to  defend  Augus- 
SEtton^f  2?'  todunum,  and  threatened  to  deliver  him  into  the 
^"-  hands  of  the  victors.     Flying  from  thence  to  a 

neighbouring  homestead,  he  engaged  his  few  faithful  com- 
panions to  sacrifice  themselves  over  his  body  in  mutual  com- 
bat, having  first  fired  the  house,  and  involved  the  scene  of 
blood  in  a  general  conflagration.  It  was  not  till  this  catas- 
trophe was  accomplished  that  Tiberius  could  proclaim,  in  a 
letter  to  the  senate,  the  origin  and  at  the  same  time  the  com- 
pletion of  the  war.*  He  could  now  afford,  without  exciting 
too  much  apprehension,  to  give  it  full  and  fiiir  account  of  the 
recent  danger,  and  to  apportion  their  due  meed  of  praise  to 
his  commanders,  while  he  claimed  for  himself  the  merit  of 
having  directed  their  movements  from  a  distance.  He  con- 
descended to  excuse  himself  and  Drusus  for  having  allowed 
an  affair  of  so  much  moment  to  be  transacted  in  the  field 
without  their  own  active  participation.  It  was,  he  felt,  some- 
thing new  in  the  military  annals  of  the  republic,  that  the 
imperator,  the  commander  of  her  armies  and  the  minister  of* 
her  policy,  and  the  consul,  the  executive  instrument  of  her 
will,  should  entrust  her  vital  interests  to  the  hands  of  tribunes 
and  lieutenants ;  but  the  capital  was  becoming,  under  the 
regimen  of  a  single  man,  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
frontiers,  and  any  cause  of  alarm  from  abroad  must  redound 
with  double  force  on  the  centre  of  the  empire.  Now  that  the 
alarm  was  removed,  he  added,  he  might  venture  himself  to 
quit  Rome,  and  visit  the  districts  so  recently  disturbed.  The 

'  Tac.  Arm,  VA.  47. :  *'  Turn  demmn  !nberiii8  ortum  patratumqne  benom  se- 
natoi  Bcripeit."  Y^eiiui  (ii.  129.)  turns  this  into  a  compUmnt :  ^  Quanta 
moIiB  bellum  ....  mira  odetitate  compreBstt,  ut  ante  P.  R.  Ticisse  quam  bd- 
tare  oognoBceret,  nuntiosque  periculi  Tictoriie  prooederet  nnntios  1 " 
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senate  applauded  his  sagacity,  and  decreed  a  Supplication 
for  the  return  he  promised  from  his  sojourn  in  a  suburban 
pleasure  house,  such  as  had  often  been  tendered  for  Augus- 
tus, after  distant  and  perilous  expeditions.  The  proposal  of 
an  individual  flatterer,  that  he  should  be  invited  to  enter  the 
city  from  Campania  ndtb  the  honours  of  an  ovation,  he  de- 
clined, not  perhaps  without  some  resentment  at  an  excess 
of  officious  adulation,  which  seemed  to  savour  of  mock- 
ery. 

Probably  the  emperor  had  no  real  intention  of  quitting 
Italy.    Bis  years  and  increasing  infirmities  might  furnish  a 
colourable  excuse ;  the  constant  pressure  of  busi-  tiie  Tribnni- 
ness  close  at  liome  was  in  fact  an  adequate  rea-  ft^^^*' ****"' 


I  Qpon 
son.  Prom  day  to  day  the  obsequious  senators  SSSfoi  wnST" 
continued  to  urge  him  to  regulate  by  his  mere  ^b^rfo** 
word  every  public  concern,  and  as  regularly  did  he  reply 
with  formal  and  diffuse  epistles,  reproving  them  for  their  in- 
dolence or  timidity,  and  then  proceeding  to  discuss,  balance, 
and  decide  the  questions  submitted  to  his  attention.  In  the 
year  775,  on  the  completion  of 'his  son's  consulship,  he  de- 
sired the  senate  to  confer  on  him  the  tribunitian  power  in 
conjunction  with  himself  as  Agrippa  had  been  joined  with 
Augustus,  and  afterwards  himself  in  the  highest  of  all  hon- 
orary titles.  It  was  as  a  mere  title  indeed  rather  than  a  sub- 
stantive office  and  function  that  the  jealous  emperor  meant 
this  dignity  to  be  imparted.  As  such  it  might  suffice  to  an- 
swer the  murmurs  he  anticipated  on  the  avowal  of  his  own 
debility.  Nevertheless,  amidst  every  outward  demonstration 
of  subservience  and  respect,  the  new  appointment  was  can- 
vassed in  some  quarters  with  fireedom,  and  received  with  ill- 
disguised  dissatis&ction.  The  pride,  it  is  said,  of  the  pre- 
sumptive emperor  made  him  unpopular  in  the  senate ;  and  he 
was  not  reputed  to  have  yet  fairly  earned,  though  indeed  he 
had  served  the  republic  at  home  and  abroad  for  eight  years, 
a  claim  to  be  thus  designated  as  the  future  autocrat  of  Rome. 
The  loyalty  of  the  Romans,  at  least  of  the  proud  and  quer- 
ulous nobles,  bore  still  a  skin  of  soft  and  delicate  texture 
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which  might  be  wonnded  by  the  slightest  shifting  of  the 
trappings  in  whkh  it  had  arrayed  itself* 

But  this  discontent  at  the  elevation  of  Drosus,  and  the 
complaints  that  he,  at  least,  had  no  excuse  from  age  or  in- 
firmity for  declining  the  hardships  of  distant 

Arabltlon  and  ,"  ,.»  t    ■,         i  •      7»    i         tt 

iDtrigoM  of  se-  service,  to  which  nevertheless  his  mther  did  not 
^^  choose  to  dismiss  him,  were  prompted  or  fos- 

tered, we  may  believe,  by  the  artifices  of  Sejanus.  The  un- 
paralleled indulgence  this  man  had  obtained  from  his  patron 
only  inspired  him  with  the  ambition  of  supplanting  the  more 
legitimate  object  of  imperial  fovour.  His  influence  had 
acquired  the  government  of  Africa  for  his  uncle,  and  with 
it  the  command  of  an  army,  and  the  conduct  of  an  important 
war.  On  the  successfol  issue  of  the  campaigns  in  which 
Blsesus  was  now  engaged,  and  on  the  final  defeat,  as  he 
vaunted,  of  the  daring  foe,  who,  though  regarded  by  the 
liomans  as  no  better  than  a  deserter  and  a  bandit,  had  pre- 
sumed to  offer  terms  of  accommodation  with  the  emperor  on 
the  footing  of  a  rival  potentate,  Sej^ius  succeeded  in  getting 
him  leave  to  accept  the  imperatorial  title  from  his  soldiers ; 
a  military  distinction  now  rarely  and  reluctantly  accorded, 
treading,  as  it  aj^>arently  did,  too  closely  on  Uie  imperial 
designation  of  the  chief  of  the  state  himself  Even  Augustus 
had  disoonntenaneed  the  licence  earned  and  claimed  by  the 
legions  at  the  close  of  a  well-fought  day.  Blsesus  was  the 
last  Roman  officer  in  whose  case  this  military  salutation  was 
formally  sanctioned  by  the  emperor.  It  was  only  as  the 
proconsul  of  a  senatorial  province  that  he  could  have  any 
pretence  for  hearkening  to  it;  and  it  was  authorised  this 
last  time  out  of  regard  only  for  Sejanus,  Tiberius  resolving, 
we  may  believe,  never  again  to  place  a  nominee  of  the  senate 
in  a  position  to  merit  it'    It  was  fitting  that  the  last  sur- 

'  Taa  Ann.  HI  56,  69, 

•  Taa  Ann,  iii  74.  De  U  Bleterie  remarks  (Mrni.  Acad.  Imer,  xxi.)  that 
Cornelius  Batbus,  the  last  private  citizen  who  triumphed,  and  Blsesus,  the  last 
who  was  saluted  imperator,  were  both  proconsuls  of  a  senatorial  provinoe,  the 
only  one  in  which  military  operations  might  be  anticipated.    The  next  emperor 
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viTing  witness  of  the  glories  of  the  ancient  Republic  shoald 
expire  with  this  linal  flicker  of  its  military  independence. 
At  the  close  of  this  year,  the  commencement  of 
the  sixty-fourth  since  the  fetal  era  of  Philippi,  seqnietofju- 
Jama  Tertulla,  the  niece  of  Cato,  the  wife  of 
Cassias,  the  sister  of  Bmtas,  was  carried  to  the  resting  place 
of  her  illostrioos  house.'  In  her  had  centred  the  revenues  as 
well  as  the  traditions  of  many  noble  femilies,  and  she  grati- 
fied a  just  pride  by  distributing  her  riches  by  will  among 
the  most  distinguished  personages  of  the  city,  omitting  only 
the  emperor  himself*  Tiberius  bore  the  slight  without  re- 
main, and  permitted  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  to  be  cele- 
brated in  a  speech  from  the  rostra,  which  could  not  ML  to 
revive  the  memory  of  a  thousand  republican  glories.  But 
the  leaders  of  the  fimeral  procession,  when  they  carried  be- 
fore the  bier  the  images  of  the  Manlii,  the  Quinctii,  the 
Servilii,  and  the  Junii,  and  of  twenty  in  all  of  the  noblest 
houses  of  Rome,  were  instructed  to  forbear  fipom  exhibiting 
the  busts  of  Cassias  and  Brutus,  who,  in  the  pithy  words  of 
the  historian,  were  in  fact  all  the  more  remarked  for  the 
absence  of  their  illustrious  effigies.* 

The  success  which  had  thus  fer  attended  the  intrigues  of 
Sejanus,  had  inspired  him  iieith  hopes  the  most  unbounded. 
The  prefecture  of  the  city,  with  which  he  had   ^ 
been  invested,  was  the  inmiediate  instrument  of  ushe*  the  Pr»- 
the  imperial  will,  and  though  it  had  been  held  **™^* 

before  him  by  Messala,  Taurus,  and  Piso,  among  the  most 
honoured  names  in  Rome,  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  confer 
either  power  or  dignity  itself  But  the  new  adventurer  con- 
ceived a  design  of  using  it  to  advance  an  inordinate  ambition. 
Hitherto  the  soldiers  of  the  prsBtorian  guard,  who  were 
pkced  under  his  orders,  were  quartered,  nine  or  ten  thousand 

»iU.diew  the  leipon  of  Afdca.  from  the  command  of  the  eenatorial  proconsul, 
and  plaeed  h,  as  we  shall  aee^  under  an  officer  of  hia  own  appcuntmentk 

*  The  battle  of  Philii^  was  fought  in  the  antomn  of  112. 

*  Tac.  Arm.  iil  76. :  '*Sed  pnalblgebant  Casmus  atque  Brotus  eo  ipso  quod 
•ffigics  eorum  non  yisebtintur." 
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in  number,  in  small  barracks  at  yarious  points  throughout 
the  city,  or  in  the  neighbouring  towns.*  Dispersed  in  these 
numerous  cantonments,  they  were  the  less  available  on  a 
sudden  emergency:  their  discipline  was  lax,  and  scattered 
up  and  down  among  the  citizens,  they  were  liable  to  be 
tampered  with  by  the  turbulent  or  disloyal  Yet  Augustus 
had  never  ventured  on  a  step  so  bold  and  novel  as  to  bring 
them  altogether  into  a  camp,  and  let  the  citizens  see  and 
number  the  garrison  by  which  they  really  were  enthralled. 
He  had  kept  no  more  than  three  cohorts  or  eighteen  hundred 
men  in  the  city  or  at  its  gates.  It  was  left  for  the  days  of 
confirmed  and  all  but  acknowledged  royalty,  and  the  private 
ambition  of  a  minister,  to  achieve  this  regal  consummation. 
Perhaps  the  terror  of  the  Varian  disaster,  when  the  city 
itself  was  supposed  for  a  moment  to  be  defenceless  against  a 
foreign  foe,  gave  the  first  excuse  for  the  change  which  was 
Its  site  and  di-  Speedily  introduced.  Beyond  the  north-eastern 
mcnsioDA.  angle  of  the  city,  and  between  the  roads  which 
sprang  from  the  Yiminal  and  Colline  gates,  the  prefect 
marked  out  a  regular  encampment  for  the  quarters  of  these 
household  troops.  The  line  of  the  existing  enclosure  which 
was  traced  about  two  centuries  later,  exhibits  a  rectangular 
projection,  by  which  the  limits  o(  the  spot  and  its  dimensions 
are  still  ascertained.  An  oblong  space,  the  sides  of  which 
are  five  hundred  and  four  hundred  yards  respectively,  em- 
bracing an  area  of  two  hundred  thousand  square  yards,  was 
arranged  like  a  permanent  camp  for  the  lodgment  of  this 
numerous  force.'  Having  collected  his  myrmidons  together, 
the  prefect  began  to  ply  them  with  flatteries  and  indul« 
gences :   he  appointed  all  their  officers,  their  tribunes  and 

'  Tac  Ann.  Iv.  2.    Dion,  10,000,  Tacitos  and  Suetonius,  9000. 

*  The  dimensions  of  the  prtBtoriaii  oamp  are  ghren  in  Bunscn^s  Home,  iii.  2. 
359.  The  ordinary  camp,  according  to  the  arrangonent  of  Polybius,  was  a 
■quaie  of  20V7i  English  feet  for  a  consular  army  ci  two  legions,  or  including 
allies,  19,200  men.  TiAa  area  would  contain  480,000  square  yards.  See  Gen- 
eral Boy*s  MUUtiy  AfUiquiHtB  of  the  JRomoM  in  Briiam.  According  to  the 
system  of  Hyginus,  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  t^e  soldiers  were  pocked  much  mort 
closely. 
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centoiionSy  and  at  the  same  time  fotmd  means,  throngh  the 
agency  of  the  senate,  of  advancing  his  creatnres  to  employ- 
ment in  the  provinces.  It  was  strange  to  see  how  Tiberins 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  manccnvres  thus  practised  before  his 
fiice.  On  the  most  public  occasions  he  loudly  proclaimed 
that  Scjanus  was  tfhe  associate  of  his  own  labottrs :  he  per- 
mitted his  busts  and  statues  to  be  set  up  in  the  theatres  and 
forums,  and  even  to  receive  the  salutation  of  the  soldiers/ 

Still,  notwithstanding  these  unprecedented  marks  of 
&vour,  and  the  symptoms  they  revealed  of  the  emperor's 
infirmity,  Sejanus  could  not  &il  to  see,  in  the  re- 

•■•  /»-rx  «  4»-i.  Machinations 

cent  elevation  of  Drusus,  how  far  his  master  yet  of  sctjanoB 

jk  t     •  1  f         dn  •        against  DruflUB. 

was  from  contemplatmg  the  transfer  of  empire 
from  his  son  to  a  stranger.  To  remove  the  rival  whom  ho 
despaired  of  supplanting  was  become  necessary  for  his  own 
security;  for  Drusus  was  instinctively  hostile  to  him;  he 
had  murmured  at  his  pretensions,  unveiled  his  intrigues,  and 
in  the  petulance  of  power  had  even  raised  his  hand  against 
him.*  The  prince  had  complained  that  his  fether,  though 
having  a  son  of  his  own,  had  in  fact  devolved  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  government  on  a  mere  alien.  Sejanus,  he  mut- 
tered, was  regarded  by  the  people  as  the  emperor's  actual 
colleague :  the  camp  of  the  praetorians  was  the  creation  of 
his  caprice  for  the  advancement  of  his  authority ;  the  soldiers 
had  transferred  to  him  their  military  allegiance,  and  his 
image  had  been  openly  eidiibited  as  an  object  of  popular 
interest  in  the  theatre  of  Pompeius.*  Moreover  he  had 
already  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  fkmily  of  the  Csesars 
by  the  betrothal  of  his  daughter  to  a  son  of  Claudius,  the 
surviving  brother  of  Germanicus.*    But  Drusus  was  married 

*  Toe.  h.  %. :  ^^Eacfli  Tiberio  fttqne  ita  proDO,  at  sodiim  labonim  non  modo 
in  setmonibiis,  sed  i|Hui  FbtreB  et  Popalom  celebraret;  ooliqae  per  theatra  et 
ton.  effigioi  igva,  inteiqie  priacipSa  legioiuim  siaeret." 

*  Tac  Jam,  t7.  8.  *  Taa  ^ita  iv.  1. 

*  Tac  Ann,  ill  29. :  **  Adyersis  animis  acoeptnm  quod  fitio  Cla«dii  sooer  Se* 
jamia  deetmaretar."  This  marriage  £d  not  take  effect,  DniBci%  the  BOn  of 
Cbndioa,  dying  by  a  nnsolar  accident  while  /et  a  child,  a  few  days  after  the 
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to  a  weak  and  vain  woman,  whom  Sejanns,  by  affecting  a 
violent  passion  for  hor,  had  succeeded  in  sedncing  and  at* 
taching  vehemently  to  his  interests.  Divorcing,  as  the  first 
step  in  his  designs,  his  own  consort,  Apicata,  he  had  extend- 
ed to  Livilla  the  prospect  of  marriage  with  himself,  and 
therewith  of  a  share  in  the  empire  to  which  she  encouraged 
him  to  aspire.  Such  at  least  was  the  story  which  was  long 
afterwards  revealed  by  the  confessions  of  their  slaves  under 
torture ;  a  story  of  little  value,  perhaps,  except  as  displaying 
the  current  of  popular  opinion ;  for  the  wife  of  Drusus,  it 
might  be  supposed,  was  already  nearer  to  the  throne  than 
the  paramour  of  Sejanus.  Probably  the  unfortunate  woman 
consulted  no  other  tempter  than  her  own  passion,  and  was 
persuaded  to  listen  to  his  solicitations  for  the  removal  of  the 
obstacle  between  them.*  With  the  help  of  a  confidential 
physician  and  a  corrupt  slave,  they  contrived,  after  many 
delays,  to  administer  poison  to  the  prince,  of  which  he  lin- 
gered long  enough  to  give  his  decline  the  appearance  of  s 
casual  sickness,  brought  on,  as  some  imagined,  by  intemper- 
ance.' 

The  loss  of  the  unfortunate  son  of  Tiberius  seems  to  have 
been  attended  with  none  of  those  passionate  regrets  which 

betrothal  Snei  Claud,  27.:  "Drosmn  Pompeiis  impubercm  amisit  piro,  pei 
lusmn  in  Bublimc  jacto  ct  hlatu  oris  excepto,  etrangulatum ;  ciii  ct  ante  pauooa 
dies  filiam  Sejani  despondisset"    Dion,  Ix.  82. 

'  Tac.  Ann,  ir.  8.:  ^'Scjanns,  maturandum  ratos,  deligit  Tenenmn,  quo 
paolatim  Srrepente,  fortmtos  morbos  mddmularetnr:  id  Dniso  datum  per  Lyg* 
dam  spedonem,  ut  octo  poet  annos  oognitmn  eat."  Another  Tersioii  of  the 
story,  which  Taoitns  cannot  refrain  from  repeating,  thon^  he  acknowledges 
how  little  it  deserred  credit,  was,  that  Scjanus  oontriyed  to  poison  the  cap 
which  Drosos  was  about  to  present  to  Ids  &ther,  and  warned  Tiberius  not  to 
accq)t  it;  whereupon  Drusus,  having  no  suspicion  of  the  fraud,  and  anxious  in 
his  innocence  to  ayert  suspicion,  himself  swallowed  the  drau^t  Hbcrius, 
however,  was  persuaded  that  he  committed  the  suidde  in  despair  on  befog  dis- 
ooTcred.  Tac  Arm,  iv.  10.  Such  were  the  frntastio  horrors  whSdi  obtained 
credence  among  the  dtlsens,  and  such  wild  credulity  is  perhaps  the  ftrongest 
evidence  of  their  fears  and  suiTerings. 

*  This  was  the  cause,  accordmg  to  Suetonius  {Ttb,  62.),  to  whldi  Tiberius 
hhnself  was  induced  to  attribute  it. 
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have  thrown  a  mournful  interest  OTer  the  de-  FumiieM  real 
cease  of  his  nephew.  The  family  of  the  popular  SbSiS^ttL 
favoorite  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  gain  fresh  ^^^^ 
lustre  from  the  disaster  which  thus  befell  the  rival  branch  of 
the  imperial  house.  No  suspicion  was  aroused,  no  inquiry  at 
least  was  made  into  the  cause  of  the  young  Cesar's  death. 
The  iiiiage  of  antique  fortitude  which  Tiberius  pretended  to 
present,  caused  some  curious  remarks,  but  little  admiration, 
among  the  soft  impulsive  people,  who  had  long  cast  aside 
the  iron  mask  of  their  ancient  discipline*  Entering  the  sen* 
ate,  where  the  consuls,  in  sign  of  public  mourning,  had  relin- 
quished their  place  of  honour,  and  were  sitting  promiscuous- 
ly on  the  common  benches  of  the  senators,  he  bade  them 
resume  their  curule  chairs,  and  declared  that  for  himself,  he 
found  his  only  consolation  in  the  performance,  more  strict 
than  ever,  of  his  public  duties.  Tearing  himself  from  the 
corpse  of  his  child  and  the  embraces  of  his  &mily,  he  rushed, 
with  redoubled  devotion,  into  the  affair^  of  the  republic.  He 
lamented  the  extreme  age  of  his  mother  Livia,  his  own  de- 
clining years,  now  deprived  of  the  support  of  sons  and 
nephews,  and  asked  leave  to  recommend  to  the  fkthers  the 
last  survivors  of  his  hopes,  the  youthful  children  of  German- 
icus.  The  consuls  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  left  the  room  to 
conduct  the  young  Nero  and.  Drusus  into  the  assembly. 
They  placed  them  before  the  emperor,  who  taking  them  by 
the  hand  exclaimed:  These  orpJians  I  placed  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  their  uncle^  entreating  him  to  regard  them  as  his 
own.  Now  that  he  too  is  dead^  J  turn  to  f/ot^/athers^  and 
acfjure  you  by  the  gods  of  owr  ootmtry  to  receive,  cherish,  and 
direct  these  grectt-grandihUdren  ofAugtistus.  Then  turning 
to  the  young  men  he  added :  Nero  and  Drusus,  behold  yovr 
parents  :  in  the  station  to  which  you  have  been  bom,  your 
good  and  evil  are  the  good  and  evU  of  the  state.^ 

In  betraying  the  hoUowness  of  his  conduct  to  a  genera- 
tion keenly  alive  to  an  overacted  hypocrisy,  Tiberius  showed 

*  Tac  Ann,  ir.  S. :  **  Ita  nati  estis  at  bona  malaque  vestra  ad  rem  pubU- , 
cam  pertineani" 

VOL.  V. — 12 
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The  Komwis  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Comprehended  the  character  of  the 
ri2i?*^^d-  tinies.  Augustus  might  repeat  the  farce  of  pre- 
Storf thew^  tending  to  restore  the  Republic ;  but  when  the 
public  second  princeps  now  proposed,  in  the  ftdness  of 

his  simulated  affliction,  to  imitate  this  magnanimity,  every 
feeling  of  compassion  for  the  loss  he  deplored  and  of  admira* 
tion  for  his  fortitude  was  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  ridicule. 
It  was  a  relief  to  both  parties  to  divert  their  thoughts  with 
the  splendid  pageant  of  a  ftineral,  in  which  the  long  line  ol 
heroes  of  the  Julian  and  Claudian  houses,  from  uSneas  and 
the  Alban  kings  on  the  one  side,  from  Clausus,  the  Sabine 
chieftain,  on  the  other,  was  represented  by  their  genuine  or 
imaginary  effigies.  Even  while  Tiberius  was  pronouncing 
the  expected  eulogy  on  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  Sejanus, 
attending  at  his  side,  might  be  emboldened,  by  the  coolness 
_  with  which  the  citizens  received  it,  to  plan  the 

The  mftscnilne  _,  «,.  «  •■  •  e*  i»      -i 

virtaes  of  complctiou  of  his  schemcs  by  a  series  of  fresh 

Agrlpplna.  ,  ,  __       _  a       •       •  /» 

atrocities.  The  brave  Agiippma  was  not  of  a 
character  to  be  corrupted  like  the  weak  Livilla :  her  virtue 
was  invincible,  and  her  vigilance  never  slept  in  guarding  her 
children  from  the  perils  that  environed  them.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  bereavement,  and  the  favour  which  had 
been  extended  to  her  enemy  Planeina,  had  left  a  fatal  impres- 
sion on  her  mind.  With  a  rooted  distrust  of  the  emperor  she 
joined  a  bold  and  no  doubt  a  fierce  and  violent  spirit.  Like 
a  true  Roman  she  exercised  without  fear  or  shame  the  na- 
tional licence  of  the  tongue,  and  in  a  court  where  no  whisper 
was  not  repeated,  proclaimed  aloud  to  every  listener  the 
wrongs  of  which  she  deemed  herself  the  victim.*  The  fer- 
tility with  which  her  marriage  had  been  blest  had  been  long 
a  source  of  jealousy  to  the  morbid  self-love  of  the  empress- 
mother,  which  even  in  extreme  age,  and  though  her  son  had 
reached  the  summit  of  her  wishes,  was  piqued  by  the  mater- 
nal taunts  of  this  Niobe  of  the  palace."  The  court  was  filled 
with  spies  and  intriguers,  encouraged  by  Sejanus,  with  the 

'  Tertull.  Apol,  26. :  « lUa  lingua  Romana."  •  Tac.  Ann:  It.  12. 
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assurance  of  favour  from  the  emperor  himself^  to  place  the 
worst  coDStmction  on  her  words  and  actions,  and  to  entice 
her  hj  insidious  artifices  to  utter  erery  sentiment  of  pride 
and  impatience.  To  the  suspicion  that  he  was  hostile  at 
heart  to  his  nephew's  family,  Tiherius  gave  peiiiaps  some 
colour  by  the  moroseness  with  which  he  repelled  the  compli- 
ment to  them,  by  which  some  of  his  least  wary  courtiers  now 
souirht  to  eratify  him.    When  the  priests  direct-  _^ 

^    ,  iiii         i«>       -•«         1      -,      •■■■       ^    Tlberlui  ap- 

ed that  vows  should  be  offered  for  the  health  of  puentivjemi- 

the  prmceps  himself,  conjommg  therewith  the  uy  of  G«niuui 
names  of  Nero  and  Drusus,  he  rebuked  them  im- 
patiently for  their  unseasonable  officiousness^  But  with  his 
usual  maladroitness,  the  terms  he  used  were  such  as  seemed 
to  imply  a  feeling  of  jealousy  towards  the  young  men.  He 
complained  that  to  join  them  with  himself  in  this  prayer  for 
the  imperial  family  was  to  make  as  much  of  their  health, 
young  and  yigorous  as  they  were,  as  of  the  grave  infirmity 
of  years  under  which  he  felt  himself  to  labour.  Did  you  this^ 
he  peevishly  added,  at  the  request  of  Agrippino^  or  were  you 
moved  to  it  by  her  menaces  f  When  they  protested  warmly 
agwist  either  imputation,  he  recollected  himself  and  con- 
fined himself  to  a  moderate  rebuke,  at  the  same  time  desiring 
the  senate  to  abstain  henceforth  from  exciting  a  giddy  ambi- 
tion by  premature  distinctions.^  Sejanus  followed  in  his 
master's  key,  and  declared  his  alarm  lest  the  state  should  be 
split  into  &ctions  by  the  partisans  of  Agrippina  and  her 
children.  He  even  recommended  measures  for  reducing  the 
influence  of  certain  nobles  who  had  shown  most  alacrity  in 
serving  them.  Tiberius,  sore  and  vexed  with  himself  and  all 
about  him,  acquiesced  in  every  counsel  his  only  fieivourite  ad- 
ministered to  him :  he  showed  his  ill-humour  by  a  captious- 
ness  which  could  never  refrain  from  bitter  speeches  even  on 
the  most  trifling  occasions.  Disregard  and  sympathy  seem- 
ed to  be  equally  distasteful  to  him.  When  the  citizens  of 
Ilium  sent  envoys  to  condole  with  him  on  the  death  of  Dru* 


"  Tac.  Arm,  ir.  17. 
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sus,  a  deputation  which  could  not  reach  him  till  some  monthn 
after  the  event,  he  condoled  with  them  in  return  for  the  loss 
of  their  excellent  countryman  Hector.* 

The  year  V76,  the  ninth  ofTiberius,  is  marked  by  Tacitus 
as  the  turning  point  in  character  of  the  second  principate. 
Up  to  this  time  the  government,  he  affirms,  had 
of  the  prind-  been  conducted  with  honour  and  advantage  to 
Sias  from  the  the  commonwcalth ;  and  thus  far  the  emperor, 
^°"  he  adds,  might  fairly  plume  himself  on  his  do- 

mestic felicity,  for  the  death  of  Germanicus  he  reckoned 
among  his  blesHngs^  rather  than  his  afflictions.  From  that 
period,  however,  fortune  began  to  waver :  sorrows  and  dis- 
appointments harassed  him  and  soured  his  temper:  he  be- 
came cruel  himself,  and  he  stimulated  cruelty  in  others,* 
The  mover  and  contriver  of  the  atrocities  which  followed,  it 
was  allowed  on  aXl  hands,  was  the  wretched  Sejanus.  Their 
instruments  were  the  corrupt  and  profligate  courtiers,  who 
pressed  foi'ward  to  earn  the  rewards  of  delation,  and  soon 
outstripped  by  their  assiduity  even  the  ardour  of  Sejanus 
himself.  While  the  intrigues  of  the  aspiring  favourite  were 
directed  against  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  family  of  Ger- 
manicus, Tiberius  was  perhaps  unconscious,  in  his  retirement, 
of  the  secret  machinations  of  the  prefect,  and  seemed  to  won- 
der more  and  more  at  the  zeal  of  his  subjects  in  hunting 
down  all  whom  they  presumed  to  be  his  enemies,  and  bring- 
ing them  to  condign  justice.  His  personal  fears,  and  by  this 
time  the  selfishness  of  his  character,  had  degenerated  into  ex- 
cessive timidity,  were  constantly  excited  by  the  pretended 
i*at«ofC.8i-  discovery  of  plots  against  him.  The  wife  of 
"'^^  SiliuB,  the  pacifier  of  Gaul,  was  a  friend  of  Agrip- 

pina ;  her  husband  accordingly  was  marked  out  for  the  first 
victim,  and  accused  of  the  gravest  crimes  against  the  state.* 
It  was  affirmed  that  he  had  connived  at  the  ripening  pro- 
Suet,  ra.  52. 

*  Tac.  Ann,  It.  1. :  "  Cum  repcnte  turbare  fortuna  ccfipit;  sjevire  ipse  aut 
BJcvientibus  vires  praebcre." 
■  Tac  Ann,  iy.  19. 
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jects  of  Sacrovii*,  instead  of  cmahing  the  conspiracy  in  the 
germ :  even  when  Tictorious,  his  triumph,  it  was  insinuated, 
was  sullied  by  selfish  cupidity,  and  the  MthM  subjects  of 
the  empire  had  been  made  to  gi*oan  under  exacti(ms  which 
should  have  been  confined  to  those  who  ha  J  joined  in  the 
rebellion.  Such,  it  was  said,  were  the  yehemence  and  perti* 
nadty  with  which  these  charges  were  pressed  upon  him,  that 
despairing  of  his  defence,  he  anticipated  the  inevitable  sen* 
tence  by  a  voluntary  death.^  He  was  not  perhaps  wholly 
innocent.  But  his  wife,  moreover,  was  driven  into  banish- 
ment; and  the  emperor'js  appetite  for  prosecution  was  at 
length  whetted,  to  the  great  satis&ction  of  the  delators,  by 
the  rich  plunder  which  he  was  persuaded  to  taste.  The 
treasures  which  Silius  was  convicted  of  having  extorted  from 
the  provincials  were  in  no  case  restored  to  thenu  Among  the 
throng  of  courtiers  who  sought  to  gratify  the  government  by 
enhancing  the  penalties  of  the  condemned,  the  only  course 
which  remained  for  the  best  and  wisest  senators  was  to  miti- 
gate indirectly  the  dangers  of  the  accused,  by  restricting  the 
rewards  of  delation.  M.  Lepidus  earned  distinction  in  this 
small  but  honourable  band  by  the  proposal,  a.i>.25. 
which  was,  however,  probably  ineffectual,  that  a.u.778. 
the  profits  of  the  accusers  should  be  limited  to  one  fouith  of 
the  culprit's  fortune,  while  the  remainder  was  to  be  restored 
to  his  guiltless  children.  It  was  deemed  v^rthy  of  remark, 
sunidst  so  nmny  instances  of  servility  in  the  nobles  and  jeal* 
ousy  in  their  masters,  that  such  a  proposal  should  have  been 
made  at  all,  and  made  without  being  resented.  Tacitus,  as 
a  disciple  of  the  school  of  the  fisttalists,  of  which  the  language 
at  least  was  fashionable  in  his  day,  is  constrained  on  this  oo- 

*  The  object  of  this  suicide,  a  course  to  which  we  shall  find  the  accused  not 
onfi-equentlj  resort,  was  the  hope  of  preventing  the  confiscation  of  property 
which  would  follow  upon  a  judicial  sentence.  Silius,  whatever  gains  he  had 
acquired  in  his  province,  had  been  enriched  by  the  liberality  of  Augustus, 
and  m  seizing  upon  his  fortune  for  the  fiscus,  Tiberius  for  the  first,  time  showed 
an  appetite  for  personal  lucre:  "Prima  ci^  pccuniam  alicnam  diligenUa.** 
TwcAtin,  iv.  20. 
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casion  to  inquire  whether  the  favour  or  hostility  of  princes  is 
a  matter  of  mere  chance  and  destiny,  or  whether  there  may 
not  still  be  room  for  prudent  counsel  and  good  sense  in  the 
conduct  of  human  affiurs ;  whether  a  secure  path  of  life,  how- 
ever hard  to  trace,  might  not  still  be  discovered  amidst  the 
perils  of  the  times,  between  the  extremes  of  rude  independ- 
ence and  base  servility.^  The  great  defect  of  the  Romans 
at  this  period  lay  in  their  want  of  the  true  self-respect  which 
is  engendered  by  the  consciousness  of  sober  consistency. 
Bred  in  the  speculative  maxims  of  Greek  and  Roman  repub- 
licanism, they  passed  their  manhood  either  in  nnleaming  the 
lessons  of  the  schools,  or  in  exaggerating  them  in  a  i^irit  of 
senseless  defiance. 

Silius,  it  would  seem,  had  laid  himself  open  to  the  attacks 
of  the  informers,  and  there  were  others  against  whom  the 
Prosocotton  favouritc's  intrigues  were  directed,  whose  pubHo 
cvSmutiiwc^r-  ^^^^  or  personal  vices  had  alienated  from  them 
^^  the  compassion  of  the  citizens.     Nevertheless 

another  of  his  victims  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  real 
merit,  though  not  of  such  a  description  as  to  engage  for 
him  a  great  amount  of  popular  sympathy.  Cremutius  Cor- 
dns,  a  follower  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  had  composed  the 
Annals  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth  during  the  period  of 
the  Civil  Wars.  He  had  praised  the  patriotism  of  Brutus, 
and  had  called  Cassius  t?ie  last  of  the  Romans^  a  phrase 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  was  not  a  mere 
speculative  inquiry,  but  a  pxmgent  incentive  to  violence. 
Augustus,  indeed,  had  actually  perused  the  volume,  and 
though  he  found  in  it  no  panegyric  on  himself,  did  not  com- 
plain of  it  as  disloyal  or  dangerous.  But  Augustus  was 
strong  in  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  could  afford  to  dis- 
regard the  sophisms  of  the  most  vehement  of  declaimers. 
Tiberius  was  &r  from  sharing  the  confidence  of  his  prede* 

*  Taa  Atm^  !▼.  20. :  **  Unde  dubitare  cogor  fato  et  sorte  nascendl,  ut  oeten, 
Ita  Prindpom  inclinatio  in  hos,  offensio  in  illos :  an  sit  aliqnid  in  nostiis  con- 
aiUis,  lioeatqne  inter  abniptam  contumaciam  et  dcforme  obsequium  pei^cre  itci 
pcriculis  et  metu  Tacuom  '* 
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ccssor.  He  felt  or  fancied  every  moment  that  he  felt  his 
throne  tottering ;  bat  this  very  sense  of  weakness  induced 
him  to  abstain  from  any  act  which  might  arouse  the  people 
from  the  lethargy  into  which  they  had  fallen.  It  was  not 
till  the  conduct  of  afi^iirs  came  into  the  hands  of  a  minister 
with  personal  ends  to  serye,  that  such  experiments  were 
made  on  the  general  patience,  as  the  prosecution  of  a  respect- 
able citizen,  like  Cremutius,  for  the  expression  of  a  political 
opinion.  The  accusers  were  clients  of  Sejanus,  and  though 
we  know  not  what  was  the  special  object  of  the  fiivourite's 
hostility,  we  may  suppose  that  the  philosopher  was  known 
as  a  partisan  of  Agrippina.  Whafever,  however,  was  his 
resd  crime,  the  charge  against  him  was  that  of  exciting  the 
citizens  to  rebellion ;  a  diarge  which  no  judge  in  modem 
times  could  deem  to  be  rebutted  by  the  reply  that  the  os- 
tensible objects  of  his  praise  had  been  dead  seventy  years. 
To  urge  as  an  argument  that  Augustus  had  tolerated  his 
language  a  little  while  before  was  merely  trifling :  every 
government  must  judge  of  the  licence  that  may  be  granted 
to  hostile  criticism,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  later  period 
were  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  earlier.  But  the 
victim  of  Sejanus  had  to  security  for  a  fair  trial,  a  reasona- 
ble hearing,  or  a  temperate  sentence.  He  provoked  his 
judges  and  aggravated  his  offence  by  anticipating  injustice 
by  violence.  Cremutius,  now  an  old  man,  having  delivered 
himself  of  a  speech,  such  perhaps  as  Tacitus  ascribes  to  him, 
full  of  bitter  invective  against  the  government  and  the  times, 
went  home  without  awaiting  the  proceedings  with  which  he 
was  threatened,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  starvation. 
His  books  were  ordered  to  be  burnt ;  but  some  copies  of 
them  were  preserved,  and  all  the  more  diligently  studied  by 
the  few  who  had  secreted  them.* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  peculiar  position  of 
Tiberias,  policy  required  him  to  give  wide  scope  to  individ- 

"  Tac  Ann,  iv.  51,  36.    Comp.  Suet  Tib.  61.;  Califf,  16.;  Dion,  Ivii.  24.; 
Senec.  ConsoL  ad  Marc  1.  22. 
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ual  action  in  matters  that  did  not  immediately 

TlbcrluB  Inter-  .  .  j  '^  -rn        xi. 

feres  to  check     concem  his  own  powcF  and  security.    For  the 

the  delator*.  ..  ^     -  .  -i         -^^  ••  .      ^ 

persecution  of  citizens  by  citizens  he  was  not  at 
least  legally  responsible :  and  it  was  one  of  those  shadows 
of  liberty  which  he  was  careful  in  conceding,  to  allow  his 
subjects  the  gratification  of  their  private  enmities  before  the 
ordinary  tribunals.  The  peculiar  constituti<m  of  the  Komaa 
legal  procedure,  which  permitted  and  indeed  urged  every 
citizen  to  assume  the  character  of  a  public  prosecutor,  served 
to  exonerate  the  chief  of  the  state,  in  the  view  of  his  own 
countrymen,  from  a  large  portion  of  the  odium  which  later 
ages  have  cast  upon  him.  At  the  same  time  the  firmness  he 
occasionally  exhibited,  in  spontaneously  interposing  to  check 
the  licentiousness  of  his  people,  was  regarded  by  the  citi* 
zens  as  a  token  of  extraordinxu'y  consideration,  and  contin* 
ued  to  secure  him,  among  so  many  motives  they  had  for  dis- 
liking him,  no  small  share  of  their  respect  and  even  &vour. 
Thus,  when  Plautius  Sylvanus,  a  pra3tor,  was  hurried  beforo 
hiin,  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  his  wife,  and  pleaded 
that  she  had,  unknown  to  him,  laid  violent  hands  on  herself, 
he  marched  direct  to  the  chamber  of  the  accused,  and  satis- 
fied himself  by  personal  examinatioh  of  the  unquestionable 
signs  it  exhibited  of  a  struggle  and  murder.  Such  vigour 
aud  presence  of  mind  could  not  fail  to  make  a  favourable 
impi^ession  on  the  multitude.^  When  Salvianus  brought  a 
charge  against  a  noble  citizen  on  the  day  of  the  Latin  Ferias, 
he  resented  the  desecration  of  that  holy  season,  and  caused 
the  intemperate  accuser  to  be  himself  banished.'  Again, 
when  Serenus  was  condemned  for  seditious  intrigues,  on  the 
accusation  of  his  unnatural  son,  and  the  senate  proceeded 
without  hesitation  to  sentence  him  to  death,  Tiberius  inter- 
posed to  annul  the  decree,  and  desired  his  precipitate  judges 
to  pass  a  second  vote.  Hereupon  Asinius  Gallus  proposed 
that,  instead  of  death,  the  criminal  should  be  relegated  to 
the  isle  of  Gyarus  or  Donusa ;  and  again  Tiberius,  observing 

»  Tao.  Arm,  iv,  22.,  a.  u.  111.  «  Tac  Ami,  \t,  36.,  A.  v.  IIS. 
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that  those  barren  rocks  were  destitute  even  of  water,  d^ 
dared  that  where  life  was  conceded  the  necessaries  of  life 
ought  not  to  be  withheld.^  In  the  case  of  a  knight  named 
Cominins,  who  had  been  condemned  for  the  publication  of 
libellous  yerses  against  himself  he  extended  to  the  convicted 
criminal  a  free  pardon.*  Suoh  instances  of  lenity  might  con- 
trast &vourably  with  the  relenUess  ferocity  of  the  nobles 
towards  one  another ;  they  allowed  the  citizens  still  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  dangerous  times  on  which  they  had  fallen, 
their  best  protection  lay  in  the  chief  of  the  commonwealth, 
elevated  by  his  station  above  the  ordinary  passions  of  the 
envious  and  malignant  among  themselves.  They  _  „ 
were  full  of  gratitude  to  tnm  also  for  the  good  acknowledge 
fortune  which  seemed  to  attend  on  his  public  ad-  tnne  or  hStA- 
ministration.  He  had  been  enabled  to  suppress, 
by  a  happy  accident,  an  alarming  insurrection  of  slaves  in 
Apulia,  the  nurse  of  servile  seditions.*  The  year  711  had 
witnessed  the  final  pacification  of  Africa.*  While  the  em- 
peror, out  of  compliment  perhaps  to  the  success  attributed 
to  Bkesus,  had  imprudently  withdrawn  a  large  part  of  the 
forces  in  the  province,  and  encouraged  the  restless  Tacfarinas 
to  renew  his  attempts  in  that  quarter,  the  gallantry  of  the 
new  proconsul  Dolabella  had  sufficed  to  bring  the  enemy  to 
bay,  to  overpower  and  reduce  him  to  self-destruction.  The 
citizens  rejoiced  at  this  ccmsummation  of  a  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive warfare,  which  had  sometimes  threatened  their  sup- 
plies, and  were  proud  at  beholding  an  embassy  from  the  re- 

'  Tac  Ann,  ir.  80.  The  treatment  of  the  exiles  eeems  generally  to  have 
beoi  eufBdentl J  mild.  They  fleem  to  have  been  allowed  to  a  great  extent  tho 
choice  of  thdr  isbmd ;  and  when  Augustus  forbade  them  to  settle  at  any  spot 
wHhin  fifty  miles  of  the  continent,  he  excepted  the  pleasant  retreats  of  Cos, 
lUiodca,  and  Lesbos.  He  also  confined  them  to  a  single  Teesel  of  a  thousand 
amphons  and  two  pjnnaoes  fi>r  the  voyage  and  conveyance  of  their  &miUee, 
which  further  were  limited  to  twenty  sUves  or  fireedmen.    Dion,  Wl  27. 

•  Tac  Ann,  iv.  81.,  i.  u.  111. 
»Tacu4nii.iY.27nA.F.7n. 

*  Tac  Ann.  ir.  28. :  **I8  demmn  annus  populum  Romanom  longo  adversum 
Romidam  Tacforinatem  bcllo  absolvit.^' 
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mote  Garamantes,  which  came  to  solicit  their  clemency. 
Such,  however,  was  the  influence  of  Sejanus  that  Tiberius 
relused  the  triumphal  ornaments  to  the  victor,  in  order  not 
to  dim  the  lustre  of  the  honours  already  accorded  to  the 
favourite's  uncle.'  But  in  the  provinces,  where  the  genuine 
merits  of  the  emperor  were  known  without  those  drawbacks 
which  were  but  too  notorious  at  Home,  his  popularity  was 
perhaps  unalloyed.  When  he  insisted  on  referring  to  the 
senate  the  charge  of  malversation,  which  the  people  of  Asia 
brought  against  his  procurator,  and  the  fathers,  thus  encour- 
aged, ventured  to  condemn  the  culprit,  the  grateful  provin- 
cials decreed  a  temple  to  Tiberius  in  conjunction  with*Livia 
and  the  Senate  of  Home.  This  example  was  about  to  be 
followed  by  the  people  of  Further  Spain :  but  on  this  occa- 
sion the  emperor  declined  the  honour ;  an  act  of  modesty  for 
which  he  acquired  little  credit,  at  least  among  his  own  coun- 
trymen, who  negarded  it  as  pusillanimous  and  mean.  The 
best  of  mortals^  they  complacently  urged,  Jiad  ever  aspired 
to  the  highest  distinctions;  thus  Sercules  and  Bacchus  a/mong 
the  Greeks^  and  Quirinus  among  tJie  HomanSy  h(zd  sought 
and  gained  a  place  among  the  gods  of  Olympus:  Augustus 
had  lived  a  heroes  life  in  the  hopes  of  such  an  apotheosis. 
JPrinceSy  they  said,  mag  command  the  present^  but  U  should 
be  their  dearest  ambition  thus  to  take  pledges  for  the  future; 
indifference  to  fame  is  in  fact  a  disregard  of  virtue.^ 

At  the  extraordinary  elevation  td  which  he  had  now  ar- 
rived, the  head  of  the  favourite  began  to  whirl,  and  to  his 
Sejanus  de-  fevered  imagination  the  utmost  objects  of  his 
riMtho^hSd*"  ambition  seemed  almost  within  reach.  Once  ad- 
•f  uvmic  mitted  within  the  pale  of  the  C»sarean  family, 
there  would  be  no  distinction,  divine  or  human,  which  he 
might  not  expect  to  &11  on  hinu  The  last  and  most  arduous 
step  yet  to  be  effected  by  his  own  happy  boldniess,  was  to 
secure  his  entrance  therein  by  marriage  with  the  widow  of 
Drusus.    If  he  had  any  hesitation  at  the  last  moment  in  tak- 

*  Tac  Ann,  ir.  26. 

'  Tac,  Ann,  iv.  88. :  "Contcmpta  fam»  contemii  rirtutes." 
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big  the  plunge  which  must  mar  his  fortunes,  if  it  failed  to 
make  them,  the  instances  of  Livilla  herself,  the  partner  of 
his  guilt  and  the  depositary  of  his  secret,  could  not  safely 
be  disregarded ;  the  impatience  of  the  woman  overcame  the 
last  lingering  scruples  of  his  discretion*  Sejanus  composed 
an  address  to  the  emperor;  for  Tiberius,  shy  and  ever  fearful 
of  committing  himself,  had  now  adopted  the  custom,  most 
foreign  to  the  free-spoken  habits  of  the  Roman  nobles,  of 
requiring  every  suit  to  be  made  to  him  in  writing.  The  far 
vour  of  AuffustuSy  urged  the  suitor,  in  the  first  instance^  and 
UxUerly  the  many  tokens  of  approbation  ?ie  had  received  firom 
his  successor  J  had  taugJU  him  ever  to  confide  his  wishes  to  the 
ears  of  Uie  prince^  even  before  disclosing  them  to  the  immor-' 
tal  gods.  For  splendid  honours  he  had  never  sued;  to  watch 
and  toil  in  the  ranks  for  the  safety  of  his  imperator  was  his 
privilege  and  pleasure.  JSTevertheless  fie  had  attained  the 
fairest  ofaU  distinctions^  in  being  associated  in  many  public 
ftmcHons  with  the  Ca^ar  himself  This  was  the  foundation 
of  his  present  hopes.  Augustus^  he  had  heardy  in  seeking  to 
establish  his  daughter^  had  deigned  to  review  the  order  of 
Roman  knighthood.  Were  a  husband  now  required  for  Id- 
villa,  would  not  Tiberius  cast  his  eye  upon  a  friend,  one 
pledged  to  be  content  with  the  glory  of  such  a  connection,  and 
never  to  renounce  the  laborious  duties  already  laid  upon  him. 
For  his  own  part.  Tie  should  be  amply  satisfied  with  the  secur 
rUy  he  sTiould  thus  obtain  against  the  maUce  of  Agrippina, 
and  that  for  his  children's  scbke,  not  for  his  own;  for  him- 
self  it  was  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  hxxve  lived  so 
long  in  the  intimacy  of  a  prince  so  illustrious. 

Tiberius,  on  receiving  this  application,  which  appears  to 
have  been  wholly  unlooked  for,  penned  a  hasty  answer  at 
the  moment,  in  which  he  praised  the  regard  Se-  ^8  gi^t  u  ny 
janus  had  ever  shown  him  and  referred  slightly  J*®*®^ 
to  the  favours  with  which  he  had,  on  his  own  part,  requited 
it.  JBe  desired,  he  said,  a  short  time  to  consider  the  matter 
more  fuQy ;  and  finally  replied,  that,  while  other  men  were 
permitted  to  look  solely  to  their  own  advantage,  princes  in  aU 
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affairs  of  moment  must  have  regard  to  tJie  opinion  of  the 
world.  Accordingly^  he  continued,  Tie  would  not  resort  to 
the  answer  which  lay  easiest  and  nearest  at  hand — nam^y^ 
that  it  was  for  LaviUa  herself  to  determine  whether^  after 
Drusus^  she  would  wed  (mother^  or  contimie  to  bear  her  ad- 
verse fortune  under  the  roof  of  her  faJther4nrlaw  /  further^ 
that  she  had  a  mother  and  a  grandmother^  advisers  nearer 
than  himself; — wo,  he  would  act  more  straightforwardly^ 
and  represent  in  person  to  his  friend  the  objections  which 
reaUy  militated  against  Ms  suit.  The  passions  of  Agrip- 
pinUj  he  would  remind  him,  would  unquestionably  break  out 
more  vehemently  than  ever,  if  the  marriage  of  Zivilla^should 
sever  the  imperial  family  ;  the  rivalry  of  the  women  of  Cce- 
sar*s  hoicse  would  undermiTie  the  fortunes  of  his  children, 
Se^anus,  he  added,  wa^i  deceived  if  he  imagined  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  remain  in  his  present  modest  rank.  Once 
wedded  to  a  Caius  CcBsar,  and  again  to  a  Drusus,  his  new 
wife  would  never  deign  to  end  her  career  in  aUiance  with  a 
simple  knight.  Could  tJie  emperor  himself  permit  it,  did  he 
think  that  the  Boman  people  would  endure  it,  who  had  wit' 
nessed  her  brother,  her  faiker,  and  their  noble  ancestors  all 
crowned  successively  with  the  highest  honours  of  the  state  ? 
Was  it  true  that  Augustus  had  for  a  moment  contemplated 
the  union  of  his  daughter  with  the  knight  JP^oculeius,  yet  to 
whom  did  he  actually  espouse  herf^flrst,  to  the  illustrious 
Agrippa,  and,  secondly,  to  Tiberius  himself,  to  the  man,  in 
short,  whom  he  had  destined  for  his  successor.  But  in  say- 
ing this  the  emperor  felt  that  he  touched  on  delicate  ground* 
Sejanus  was  too  useful  to  be  discarded,  too  formidable  to  be 
driven  to  despair,  and  he  dared  not  directly  cut  off  from  him 
even  the  audacious  hope  of  association  in  the  empire,  or  of 
succession  to  it.  Accordingly  he  concluded  with  £ur  words, 
hinting  that  he  had  yet  more  important  confidences  in  store 
for  the  friend  of  his  bosom,  and  that  no  distinction  was  in 
fact  too  great  for  his  transcendent  merits,  when  the  proper 
time  should  arrive  for  worthily  acknowledging  tfaenu* 
>  Tac.  Ann,  ir.  89,  40. 
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If  such  was  the  language  Tiberius  really  held,  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  its  sincerity.  It  was  bis  habit  to  proride 
for  present  exigencies  by  any  artifice  that  of-  jaarmandre- 
fered,  but  to  leave  the  more  distant  future  to  cir-  SS^M^f  se- 
cumstances.  I  do  not  imagine  that  he  had  formed  ^"^^ 
at  this  period  any  deliberate  intention  of  thwarting  the  am- 
bitious views  of  his  favourite,  or  had  destined  any  one  of  his 
own  kindred  to  the  succession.  But  he  shrank  with  a  selfish 
instinct  from  encouraging  in  any  quarter  hopes  which  might 
get  beyond  his  control,  and  again,  he  was  alarmed  at  the 
consequences  of  too  abruptly  quashing  them;  so  that  be- 
tween the  one  apprehension  and  the  other,  his  whole  study 
was  to  keep  the  presumptions  of  those  iU'ound  him  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  suspense.  This  was  the  Tiberian  scheme  of  pol- 
icy. Let  those  who  describe  Tiberius  as  a  man  of  consum- 
mate ability  and  penetrating  genius,  represent  it,  if  they  can, 
as  something  eminently  deep  and  subtle :  to  me  it  seems  to 
bear  the  impress  of  great  moral  infirmity,  while  its  execution 
was  as  clumsy  as  its  conception  was  feeble.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  this  occurrence,  the  account  of 
which  I  have  taken,  with  all  other  historians,  from  Tacitus, 
is  after  all  correctly  represented.  Sejanus,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  was  too  well  versed  in  courts,  and  familiar  with 
the  forms  of  an  official  refusal,  to  retain  ailer  receiving  this 
answer  any  portion  of  his  hopes :  he  regarded  it,  further,  as 
the  token  of  a  settled  enmity  and  design  for  disgracing  him. 
Yet  it  would  seem,  in  point  of  fact,  that  even  after  this  re- 
buff he  was  not  forbidden  to  cherish  still  his  brilliant  antici- 
pations, and  that  at  a  later  period  Livilla  was  suffered  to  en- 
ter at  least  into  betrothal  with  him.*  Nor,  according  to  the 
statements  of  Tacitus  himself  did  he  exhibit  at  the  time  any 
signs  of  despair.    He  proceeded  without  a  pause  to  repair 

'  Dion  (iTiiL  7.)  calls  her  afterwardB  his  fisTiXAwft^Ci  which  seems  to  im- 
ply her  being  actoaUy  betrothed ;  and  ve  can  put  no  less  definite  meaning  cer- 
tamij  OQ  the  plmse  ffener^  which  is  implied  to  hhn  in  the  fragment,  obscure 
and  oormpt  it  is  tnie,  of  Tac  Arm,  y.  6.  I  am  compelled  to  8u^>ect  that  Tac> 
ttus  has  sacrificed  the  truth  to  introduce  this  interesting  dramatic  interlude. 
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the  broken  meshes  of  his  intiigaes ;  and  while  he  postponed, 
at  least  for  the  moment,  his  views  of  an  imperial  alliance, 
he  revolved  new  plans  for  making  doubly  sure  the  impend- 
ing ruin  of  his  rival  Agrippina.  But  he  was  anxious  to  re- 
move the  emperor  from  the  constant  sight  of  the  pomp  with 
which  he  continued  to  surround  himself^  of  the  crowds  that 
haunted  his  levees,  and  proclaimed  aloud  that  he  was  the 
real  fountain  of  all  imperial  favour:  on  the  one  hand  he 
feared  the  jealousy  of  his  master;  on  the  other,  it  was  hardly 
less  dangerous  for  the  favourite  to  waive  the  importunate 
admiration  of  sycophants  and  courtiers.  To  divert  the  one 
and  yet  retain  the  other,  one  means  only  presented  itself, 
namely,  to  induce  the  emperor  to  quit  the  arena  of  public 
life,  and  bury  himself  in  a  distant  retreat,  whence  all  his 
orders  would  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  minister/  The 
immediate  attendants  of  the  imperator  were  properly  his 
centurions  and  tribunes;  these  were  the  sentinels  at  his 
chamber-door,  the  companions  of  his  daily  exercises;  by  their 
hands  every  letter  to  the  consuls  or  senators  would  be  con- 
veyed :  and  Sejanus,  as  captain  of  the  praetorians,  and  the 
source  of  favour  and  promotion  among  them,  could  thus 
keep  close  watch  upon  the  correspondence  of  his  chie^  as 
soon  as  he  should  have  debarred  him  from  personal  inter* 
course  with  the  citizens. 

The  repeated  excursions  Tiberius  had  now  made  from 
Home,  and  his  long  continued  cessations  from  the  irksome 
Qna^ibe-  routine  of  residence  in  the  city,  had  confirmed 
•ndA^p^ina*  ^is  inclination  for  indolence  and  retirement; 
A  D. ««.  ^^^  ^^  there  any  difficulty  in  persuading  him 
A.u.7m  ^Ijjj^  IjJq  increasing  infirmities  demanded  re- 
pose, after  so  many  years  of  labour.  But  before  he  betook 
himself  to  the  retreat  he  had  perhaps  long  contemplated  for 
his  old  age,  some  striking  scenes  of  anger  and  recrimination 
occurred  between  him  and  Agrippina,  which  confirmed  and 

'  Tac  Aim,  ir.  41.:  **  Sejanus  non  Jam  de  matrimonio,  led  altina  metaeni 
....  hue  flexit  ut  Tlberium  ad  Titam  procol  Roma  ftw>"«ia  locis  degeodam 
iropelleret.    Multa  qnlppe  proridcbat  ....'* 
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exasperated'  whatever  ill  feelings  subsisted  between  them. 
Among  the  attacks  and  insults  which  were  hazarded  against 
the  wretched  princess  by  the  suitors  for  the  favour  of  Sejanus, 
was  the  prosecution  of  her  cousin  Claudia  Pulchra  by  a  noble 
delator,  on  a  charge  of  adultery  combined  with  majesty.*  It 
was  affirmed  that  she  had  sought  to  employ  poison  against 
the  emperor's  life,  as  well  as  the  more  subtle  influence  of 
oharms  and  incantations.  When  the  trial  came  on,  Agrip- 
pina  rushed  into  the  emperor's  presence,  at  a  moment  when 
he  was  in  the  act  of  saciiflcing  to  his  Other's  divinity. 
Should  the  mime  man^  she  exclaimed,  offer  victims  to  Augus- 
tus,  and  aUo  persecute  hie  children  f  To  this  blunt  address 
she  added  a  shower  of  invectives  against  him,  together  with 
vehement  protestations  of  her  kinswoman's  innocence.  For- 
getting for  once,  under  this  unexpected  attack,  the  pertina- 
dous  reserve  in  which  he  was  wont  to  wrap  himself,  Tiberius 
at  last  broke  silence  with  a  Greek  quotation,  implying.  Must 
Ihe  denounced  as  a  tyrant  becatise  you  are  not  a  queen  ?* 
BebnfFed  by  this  cold  sarcasm,  Agrippina  retired  hastily  to 
her  chamber,  and  flung  herself  on  her  couch,  where  rage  and 
mortification,  combined  with  the  news  of  Claudia's  condem- 
nation,  threw  her  into  a  dangerous  fever.  When  Tiberius 
visited  her  sick-room,  the  poor  creature's  spirit  was  so  much 
broken,  that  she  burst  into  tears,  and  implored  hiTn  to  take 
pity  on  her  solitary  state  by  giving  her  a  husband  to  support 
and  defend  her.  She  was  still  young,  she  said,  and  might 
become  again  a  mother,  and  brought  up  in  all  the  dignity  of 
Roman  matranhood,  she  could  find  no  solace  except  in  a 
lawful  husband.     There  were  many  nobles,  she  remarked, 

'  Upsios  cannot  trace  the  origin  of  this  Clandiay  or  her  affinity  with  Agrip> 
{WML  She  IS  oftUed  her  §obrma,  l  e.  condn  bj  the  mother's  side;  and  from 
ner  name  I  oonceive  that  fehe  was  descended  from  the  Claudia,  dan^^ter  of  P. 
Caodius  Pcddier,  to  whom  Angastas  was  ori^nally  affianced,  and  whose  hus- 
band is  not  known.  Her  onl j  real  connexion  with  the  imperial  fronilj  lay  in 
the  nnioD  of  her  son  QuintUios  Yams  with  a  daughter  of  Agrippina  and  Ger- 


•  Taa  Ann.  W,  62.:  ^* Goireptamqae  Graeco  rersa  admomdt:  non  Idea 
Indi  quia  non  regnaret'* 
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who  would  proudly  assume  the  right  of  protecting  the  widow 
and  children  of  Grermanicus.  Tiberius,  thus  abruptly  solicit- 
ed on  a  point  which  deeply  concerned  his  policy,  might  have 
replied  in  neariy  the  same  terms  as  those  he  had  addressed 
to  Sejanus :  his  duty  to  the  state,  as  Tacitus  himself  allows, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  countenance  a  request  which  must 
issue  in  jfresh  jealousies  and  enmities  between  the  members 
of  the  imperial  family.  But  he  did  not  choose  to  reveal  to 
an  impatient  woman  the  apprehensions  to  which  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  wishes  would  subject  him,  or  make  the 
humiliating  confession  that  he  could  not  venture  in  all  respects 
to  follow  the  exalted  policy  of  Augustus :  lest  he  should 
give  an  opening  for  inconvenient  discussion,  he  left  her,  in 
his  awkward  way,  without  speaking  a  word.  The  scene 
which  thus  passed  in  the  recesses  of  the  palace  was  not 
generally  disclosed,  but  was  recorded  in  her  private  memoirs 
by  the  daughter  of  Agrippina  herself,  a  personage  of  whom 
I  shall  have  much  to  relate  hereafter.* 

In  the  height  of  her  distress,  and  when  the  vexations  of 
her  position  had  thrown  her  more  than  ever  off  her  guard, 
«     . .  Sejanus  contrived  to  instil  fresh  and  yet  more 

Suspicions  ,,.  ..  .  ,  .,«,.% 

aguiDst  Tib«-  shocking  suspicions  mto  the  mmd  of  the  unfortu- 
into  the  mind  natc  prmccss,  which  served  only  to  complete  the 
^^^  disgust  and  alienation  of  Tiberius.  The  minister's 
creatures  ventured,  imder  the  guise  of  friendly  care  for  her, 
to  insinuate  that  her  uncle  was  seeking  an  opportunity  of 
poisoning  her,  and  enjoined  her  to  avoid  partaking  of  food  at 
his  table.  The  widow  of  Germanicus  was  residinor  under  the 
roof  of  the  head  of  the  Csssarean  family :  there  was  no 
separate  establishments  for  princes  or  princesses  of  the  blood 

'  Tac.  Ann,  ir.  68.:  "Qu»  Keronis  prindpis  mater  vitam  soam  et  oasus 
flnonxm  posteris  xnemoraTit"  It  is  natural  to  sarmise  that  the  lerelatioiifl  of 
the  palaoe  which  our  historians  relate,  are  derired  in  a  groat  measure  from 
theee  fkmilj  memdrs,  and  it  is  impossible  to  overiook  the  probability  that  the 
ocmduct  both  of  mberins  and  Sejanus  would  be  seriously  misrepresented  by  an 
hereditary  enemy  to  both.  At  a  later  period  I  shall  hare  occasion  to  show 
more  particulariy  how  another  history  appears  to  have  been  vitiated  by  the 
same  writer's  unscrupulous  malice. 
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imperial ;  bat  it  was  only  on  special  occasionis,  perhaps,  that 
the  emperor  invited  the  females  of  his  house  to  sup  in  com* 
pany  with  him,  Agrippina  had  neither  the  temper  nor  the 
art  to  dissemble.  Keclining  by  the  side  of  her  host,  she 
rejected  every  dish  presented  to  her  with  cold  and  impassive 
mien,  and  without  excuse  or  observation.  Tiberius  could 
not  fail  to  remark  her  behaviour,  nor  to  guess  its  motive. 
To  assure  himself,  he  offered  her  some  apples  with  his  own 
hand,  recommending  their  flavour ;  but  she,  all  the  more 
confirmed  in  her  suspicions,  handed  them  untasted  to  the 
attendants.  Hereupon  Tiberius  turned  to  his  mother  on  the 
other  side,  and  muttered  that  none  could  wonder  at  any 
show  of  harshness  in  his  conduct  towards  one  who  scrupled 
not  to  intimate  her  apprehensions  of  his  intent  to  poison 
her.  The  incident  was  speedily  noised  abroad,  and  the 
rumor  prevailed  that  he  was  actually  meditating  her  destruc- 
tion, and,  not  daring  to  effect  it  by  public  process  before  the 
&ce  of  the  citizens,  was  contriving  secret  means  of  assassi- 
nation.* 

Informed  by  his  spies  of  the  whispers  thus  circulating 
among  his  subjects,  Tiberius  was  annoyed,  if  not  seriously 
alarmed.    He  tried  to  rive  another  current  to  ^ 

,  '^  ,       ■  ,  Eleren  cities 

men's  thoughts,  and  directed  their  attention  to   ©r  Asia  oon- 

^  tend  for  the 

the  cunous  rivalry  now  presented  by  eleven  chief  honour  of  mak. 

^     ,  .  /•    ;    .  ,        ^  ingTiberln* 

conmiumties  of  the  provmco  of  Asia,  each  of  their  tutelar  di- 
which  sought  to  approve  itself  the  worthiest 
claimant  for  the  honour  of  erecting  a  temple  to  Rome  and 
her  glorious  imperator.  The  pretensions  they  severally  ad- 
vanced were  all  nearly  similar,  appealing  to  the  splendour 
of  their  mythological  origin,  as  founded  by  some  Jove- 
descended  hero,  to  their  connexion  with  Troy,  the  reputed 
parent  of  Rome  herself,  or  to  their  well-attested  fidelity  to 
their  conquerors.  The  claims  of  Hypcepe,  Tralles,  Laodicea, 
Magnesia,  Pergamus,  Ephesus,  Sardis,  and  others,  were  heard 
lucoessively ;   but  all  were  finally  postponed  to  those  of 

•  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  64. 
84  TOL.  V. — 18 
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Smyrna,  whose  people  bad  crowned  their  merits  towards  the 
Republic  by  stripping  the  raiment  from  their  own  backs  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  Sulla's  army.  Tiberius  attended  in 
the  senate  throughout  these  discussions,  which  were  pro- 
tracted for  several  days,  and  showed  himself  more  busy  and 
active  in  public  matters  than  had  been  usual  with  him  for 
some  time  past/  Nevertheless,  he  had  been  long  meditating 
a  final  retirement  from  Home ;  and  the  increasing  suspicions 
and  even  offensive  remarks  of  the  citizens  tended  no  doubt 
to  ripen  this  resolution.  Five  years  before  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  absent  for  a  whole  twelvemonth  in  Campania : 
he  now  sought  the  same  retreat  once  more ;  but  this  time  he 
probably  determined  in  his  own  mind  never  again  to  return. 
The  motives  of  this  determination  were  variously  assigned 
by  the  ancients,  and  it  is  probable  that  more  than  one  com- 
,^  ^  ,.  bined  to  produce  a  resolution  so  important.  Wo 
totee  retiring  may  believc  that  It  was  at  least  partly  owing  to 
the  influence  of  Sejanus,  who  desired,  as  has  been 
before  observ^ed,  to  withdraw  his  jealous  master  from  the 
daily  sight  of  his  favourite's  undue  pre-eminence.  It  is  pos- 
sible also  that  Tiberius  may  have  been  anxious  to  escape 
from  the  dominion  his  mother  still  continued  to  exercbe  over 
him  5  for  he  was  conscious  that  he  owed  the  empire  to  her 
influence  over  Augustus,  or  so  at  least  she  was  herself  firmly 
persuaded,  and  never  allowed  him  to  forget  it.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  he  was  thus  driven  into  solitude  by 
the  infirmity  of  his  own  temper ;  by  his  dislike  of  the  show, 
and  trappings  of  public  life;  by  the  shyness  which  was 
natural  to  him,  and  which  had  been  undoubtedly  increased 
to  a  morbid  degree  by  the  long  and  painful  solitude  of  his 
banishment  at  Rhodes.  As  he  grew  older  he  seemed  more 
to  lose  his  presence  of  mind  in  public ;  and  if  sometimes  a 
senator  broke  out  into  invectives  against  him,  or  assailed 
him  with  unseasonable  questions,  he  became  confused  and 

'  Tac  Aim.  iy.  S5,  66.  Tliat  the  temple  was  to  be  spedaUy  dedicated  to 
Tiberius,  though  not  mentioned  in  this  place,  appears  by  comparing  it  with  ^a 
16.87. 
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agitated.  His  temper  was  exasperated  by  the  imputations 
made  or  insinuated  against  him,  and  the  change  of  severity 
in  his  judgment  on  criminals  piqued  him  to  actual  ferocity, 
which  afterwards  all  the  more  distressed  and  alarmed  him.^ 
For  this  retirement  he  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  a  long 
time  preparing,  and  the  motives  which  now  impelled  him  to 
it  were,  we  may  suppose,  the  same  which  had  long  been 
&miliar  to  his  thoughts,  to  which  increasing  years  had 
given  strength  and  poignancy.  The  bitterest  of  Motires  m- 
his  enemies,  however,  dedared  that  he  had  no  «ibeduiiiiin. 
other  wish  than  to  exercise  in  secret  the  cruelty  and  atrocious 
lewdness  to  which,  they  asserted,  he  was  utterly  abandoned ; 
or  that  he  was  ashamed  of  exhibiting  to  the  public  gaze  the 
ungraceful  leanness  of  his  bent  and  shrivelled  figure,  the 
baldness  of  his  forehead,  and  a  &ce  deformed  by  spots  and 
pimples,  or  the  patches  with  which  he  concealed  them.' 
We  have  already  seen  reason  for  questioning  the  habitual 
intemperance  and  dissoluteness  of  Tiberius,  to  which  such 
disfigurements  as  these  were  popularly  imputed;  but  the 
prejudice  against  him  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  confirmed  by  repeated  stories  of  the  black- 
est colour,  and  the  disgust  at  the  horrid  monster  expressed, 
it  was  said,  by  every  woman  to  whom  he  made  his  loathsome 
advances. 

Hie  immediate  pretext  for  quitting  Rome  was  the  object 
of  dedicating  temples  recently  erected  to  Jupiter  at  Capua, 
and  to  Augustus  at  Nola,  the  spot  from  whence  Tiberius  quits 
the  late  emperor  had  ascended  into  the  heavens.*  ^™^ 
It  was  in  the  year  119  that  Tiberius  slunk,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  city,  with  only  a  single  senator,  named  Oocceius  Nerva, 
in  attendance  upon  him,  nor,  besides  Sejanus  himself,  more 

*  Compare  particularly  the  story  in  Tac.  Ann,  iv,  42.:  "Csesar  objectam 
M.  adTerBos  reoa  indementiain  eo  pervicadua  amplezos.'' 

*  1^  Ann.  iv.  67.:  *^Eraiit  qui  orederent  in  senectute  coiporia  quoque 
haUtom  pvdoil  fcdne.**  Ha  was  now  (a.  u.  119)  in  his  sixty-seyenth  year. 
''Traditiir  etiam  matris  impotentia.  extrosum.'* 

*  Suet  7V>,  45. 
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than  one  knight.*  The  rest  of  his  retinue  was  composed  of 
a  few  men  of  learning,  chiefly  Greeks,  and  some  of  them,  no 
donbt,  astrologers.  The  departure  of  the  chief  of  the  state 
from  the  centre  of  government,  except  to  command  armies 
abroad,  or  daring  the  recess  of  business  allowed  in  the  sum- 
mer heats,  had  been  so  unusual,  that,  while  the  emperor^s 
real  intentions  were  still  confined  to  his  own  bosom,  tfee 
vulgar  were  busy  in  conjecturing  the  result,  and  the  search- 
ers of  the  heavens,  ever  fiiithiul  interpreters  of  the  popular 
instinct,  whispered  that  their  art  revealed  to  them  that  he 
was  destined  never  to  return.  It  was  dangerous  to  give 
publicity  to  such  surmises,  which  the  sanguine  and  impa- 
tient shaped  readily  into  the  assurance  that  his  death  was  at 
hand,  and  so  brought  many  into  trouble  on  the  charge  of 
anticipating  the  prince's  decease.*  The  conjecture,  indeed, 
proved  literally  correct,  though  not  in  the  way  that  was 
anticipated.  Tiberius  never  again  entered  Bome:  but  no 
man,  says  Tacitus,  could  have  imagined  that  a  Roman  would 
voluntarily  abandon  his  country  for  a  period  of  eleven  years. 
Harsh,  indeed,  and  unreal  the  historian's  phrase  may  ap- 
pear to  our  notions,  to  abandon  one^s  country^  or,  more 
strongly  still,  to  exist  without  a  country^  thus 
nunsmeant  bj  applied  to  a  citizen  quitting  the  walls  of  Bome  to 
^^dSning  reside  in  a  suburban  retreat  on  the  coast  of  Gam- 
'*"^*  ""  '  pania.*  Doubtless  we  may  trace  in  it  something  of 
an  aflection  of  antique  sentiment,  from  which  Tacitus  is  by 
means  always  exempt,  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
genuine  feelings  of  the  time.  We  have  seen,  indeed,  how 
deeply  Gicero  was  moved  at  the  thought  of  quitting  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  beloved  city.  His  sensibility  was  more 
acute  than  other  men's,  but  it  only  pointed  m  the  same  direc- 
tion as  theirs.    The  levity  of  Milo  on  the  occasion  of  his  ban- 

'  Tac  L  c 

*  Tac.  Ann,  iv.  68.:  ^^Ferebant  periti  ocalestiam,  lis  motibus  sidenixa  ex- 
oesaisse  Roma  Tiberium  xA  reditos  Wi  n^^aretur;  imde  exhii  cauaa  multis  Mi. 
properom  finem  vitSB  oonjectantibus  mlgantibiisqae.'* 

*  Tac.  Ann,  iy.  68. :  **nt  libens  patria  careret*' 
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khment  oaased,  perhaps,  some  reyulsion  in  the  sympathy  cf 
his  party  with  him.  Even  in  the  camp  of  Pompeius  the  fu- 
gitiye  patriots  could  scarcely  retain  their  assurance  that  they 
were  still  genuine  Romans.^  But  we  have  seen  how  desper- 
ate was  Cicero's  affliction  at  being  esiled  beyond  the  seas; 
how  loath  he  was  to  follow  the  seltocpatriated  consuls ;  how 
anxious  at  the  first  moment  to  make  his  peace  with  the  con- 
queror and  return;  how,  in  the  last  crisis  of  his  fortunes,  the 
imminent  perils  of  his  post  at  Rome  could  not  induce  him 
finally  to  desert  it.  Cicero  would  hare  been  hardly  less  un- 
happy in  a  Campadian  retirement  than  in  Greece  or  Macedo- 
nia, if  doomed  irrevocably  to  sojourn  among  its  foreign  as- 
sociations ;  for  in  this  respect  the  change  fi*om  Rome  to  Na- 
ples was  hardly  less  complete  than  that  to  Rhodes  or  Athens. 
The  Greek  cities  of  Campania  were,  as  we  have  seen  before, 
in  almost  every  particular,  accurate  and  vivid  copies  of  those 
beyond  the  sea :  their  foreign  manners  and  habits,  attractive 
as  they  were  to  the  world-worn  seeker  for  amusement  and 
relaxation,  were  reputed  by  every  true  Roman  altogether  un- 
worthy of  his  constant  adoption.  Rome  was  the  proper 
sphere  of  his  business  and  duty,  the  shrine  of  the  gods,  the 
sacred  soil  of  Uie  auspices^  the  tribunal  of  the  laws,  the  sta- 
tive  camp  of  the  warrior  nation.  There  the  Roman  girded 
himself  fi>r  the  work  of  his  great  moral  mission,  to  spare  the 
subject,  but  beat  down  the  proud ;  elsewhere  he  might  loose 
his  robes  and  put  off  his  sandals^  and  indulge  in  recreations, 
which  his  conscience,  strictly  questioned,  could  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish firom  vices.'  To  play  the  Grcek^  for  which  his  vo- 
cabulary fumbhed  him  with  a  short  expressive  term,  was  in 

*  The  arguments  of  Lucan  against  this  sentiment  are  not  miinstracUv& 
Thanal.  t.  26. :  ""  Reram  nos  smnma  sequetur 

Lnperiumque  comes  ....  non  unquam  perdidit  ordo 

Mntato  sua  jura  solo  .... 

Ordine  de  tanto  quisquis  non  exsulat,  hie  est'* 

*  Thus  OBBsar  was  reproached  as  "  ptier  male  pnecinctus.''  The  loose  trail- 
fiig  of  his  toga  in  the  fi>ram  was  objected  to  Maecenas.  Such  a  want  of  eti- 
qnette  was  reputed  a  token  of  dissoluteness  of  morals.    Suet  Ner.  61. :  **  Adeo 
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fiis  view  pleasant  but  wrong:  ^  it  might  be  exoased  in  the 
oyerwronght  statesman,  in  the  ezhaosted  soldier,  in  the  mere 
thoughtless  youth ;  but  only  as  an  exception  to  the  common 
rule  of  life  and  conduct,  as  a  rare  holiday  breaking  the  stem 
routine  of  daily  practice,  to  which  his  birth  and  breeding  de- 
voted him.  The  Roman  must  live  and  die  in  harness.  An 
Atticus  renounced  with  the  forms  and  duties  of  Roman  life 
most  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  As 
an  Athenian  burgher  he  forfeited  the  firanchise  of  the  con- 
quering state ;  and  the  exemption  he  enjoyed  from  the  ca* 
lamities  of  the  civil  war  was,  in  another  view,  the  penalty  he 
paid  for  the  loss  of  the  name  of  Roman.  But  assuredly  such 
were  not  the  sentiments  of  the  citizens  of  the  age  of  Tiberius, 
still  less  those  of  a  century  later.  life  at  Rome,  while  it 
still  retained  most  of  the  outward  formfi  of  antiquity,  the 
harsh  restrictions  upon  freedom  of  action  and  conversation 
which  had  been  endured  by  the  Scipios  and  Catos,  had  lost 
the  charms  of  political  independence,  for  which  alone  they 
had  been  content  to  endure  them.  The  Roman  noble  now 
chafed  at  th.e  stiff  etiquette  of  his  ancestors ;  he  shrank  from 
the  impoi-tunate  observation  of  his  clients ;  he  loathed  the 
obeisances  of  his  subjects,  conscious  that  he  deserved  them 
neither  by  personal  merits,  nor  substantial  power ;  he  rejoic- 
ed to  escape  from  a  multitude  of  jealous  critics  to  companions 
who  had  no  claim  to  watch  or  control  him,  who  considered 
his  countenance  as  a  favour,  and  never  paused  to  reflect 

pudendas  ut  .  .  .  .  prodierit  in  publicum  sine  cinctu  et  'disoalceatus.*'    Hor. 
8at,  ill.  11.: 

"  Quin  ubi  se  a  wlgo  el  scena  in  secreta  remdrant 
Virtus  ScipiadflQ  et  mitis  sapientia  Leeli, 
Nugari  cum  illo  et  disdncti  hidere,  donee 
Deooqu^etur  olus,  solitL" 
'  Hor.  Sat,  iu  2.  11. :  "  Si  quern  Romana  fieitigat 

Militia  assuetum  Gnecarf 
Hence  also  "graocatus,'*  ^  grtecanicus,**  applied  to  the  manners  of  Romans  im^ 
tated  from  the  Greek.    **  Gnecanicus  milefl,'*  a  dissolute  or  luxurious  soldiec 
See  Facdolati  in  too. 
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whether  it  was  unworthy  in  him  to  give,  or  in  themselves  to 
accept  it.  Still  the  actual  abandonment  of  the  prescrlpUve 
post  of  duty  was  rare  and  remarkable.  It  was  affirmed,  for 
instance,  of  Lucius  Piso,  one  of  the  chief  magnates  of  the 
Hberian  senate,  that  in  his  disgust  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
delators,  he  had  expressed  among  his  compeers,  a  determina- 
tion to  withdraw  from  the  city,  and  therewith  from  public 
life  altogether.  It  had  been  well  for  him  had  he  actually 
executed  this  threat :  he  had  the  ccmrage  to  bring  the  fiivour- 
ite  of  the  empress  to  justice,  but  not  to  quit  the  scene  of  his 
dangerous  activity,  and  only  avoided  by  Ae  opportuneness 
of  his  death  the  penalty  of  charges  of  which  he  was  speedily 
convicted.* 

The  retirement  of  Tiberius  himself  from  the  public  stage 
was  however  in  no  respect  a  real  relinquishment  of  public 
occupation.     No  one  supposed  that  he  would  ,    , 

*    _  _  .    ,  _  TiberiuBdoes 

cease  thereupon  from  retammgf  the  supreme  over-  not  abandon 
sight  of  the  anairs  of  the  commonwealth ;  nor,  m  ^ 
the  existing  state  of  political  usage,  was  there  any  real  im« 
pediment  to  his  ruling  the  empire  from  his  quiet  retreat.  The 
undefined  character  of  the  supreme  authority  had  this  ad- 
vantage for  its  possessor,  that  it  bound  him  to  no  stated 
functions,  requiring  his  presence  at  certain  times,  at  certain 
places.  The  consul  must  take  the  auspices,  and  these  could 
be  taken  only  at  Rome ;  a  dictator  must  perform  the  rites  of 
the  Latin  Feri»  on  the  Alban  hill  5  a  tribime  must  not  absent 
himself  from  the  city  during  the  period  of  his  office:  but 
none  of  these  restrictions  applied  to  one  who  retained  the 
power  of  all  these  officers,  but  was  exempt  from  their  re- 
strictions. Even  though  in  theory  the  safety  of  the  state 
might  be  regarded  as  entwined  with  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain religious  ceremonies  by  the  chief  pontiff^  yet  from  the 
time  at  least  of  Julius  Cicsar,  the  presence  of  that  august 

^  Tao.  Ann,  il  84.:  **  Inter  quse  L.  Bbo  ambitnm  fori,  ssevitiatD  ofatorum 
aocoMtloiiea  mmitantium,  ixuTepans  abire  se  et  oedere  Urbe,  Yictunon  in  aliquc 
•bdito  et  longinqno  rure  testabatur."  Comp.  It.  21»  This  was  not  the  L.  Piso. 
prefect  of  the  dty. 
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official  bad  been  for  many  years  dispensed  witb,  and  tbere 
was  notbing  new  at  least  in  Tiberias  delegating  to  otbers,  or 
altogetber  omitting,  duties  wbicb  bis  imperial  predecessors, 
and  Lepidos  in  bis  retreat  at  Circeii,  bad  beei?L  permitted  to 
waive.  Nevertbeless  tbis  act  was  not  witbout  grave  signifi* 
cance.  Wbenever  Augustus  bad  witbdrawn  £:om  tbe  heart 
of  tbe  empire,  it  was  only  to  impart  fresb  vigour  to  tbe  ac- 
tion of  its  extremities :  never  for  a  moment  bad  be  resigned 
bis  ostensible  place  as  tbe  prime  mover  of  tbe  wbole  macbine, 
or  let  bis  subjects  imagine  tbat  tbe  wbeels  of  government 
could  continue  to  revolve  by  tbe  mere  impulse  once  com* 
municated  to  tbem.  Tbe  retreat  to  Campania  was  tbus  a 
great  step  in  tbe  development  of  despotism,  tbe  greatest  step 
perbaps  of  all,  inasmucb  as  it  made  it  at  once  apparent  tbat 
tbe  institution  of  monarcby  was  an  accomplisbed  fact,  and 
no  longer  tbe  creature  of  variable  popular  caprice. 

Tbe  retirement  of  Tiberius  did  not  fail,  bowever,  to  be 

followed  by  a  succession  of  public  calamities,  and  these  were 

generally  ascribed  to  so  strange  and  inauspicious 

cnnenceflas-      a  proceeding.    A  private  speculator  bad  under- 

retireroent  of     takcu,  as  a  matter  of  profit,  one  of  tbe  magnificent 

works  wbicb  in  better  times  it  was  tbe  privilege 

of  tbe  chief  magistrates  or  candidates  for  tbe  highest  offices 

to  construct  for  tbe  sake  of  glory  or  influence.    In  erecting  a 

vast  wooden  amphitheatre  in  the  suburban  city  of  Fidense, 

he  had  omitted  the  necessary  precaution  of  securing  a  solid 

foundation ;  and  when  the  populace  of  Rome,  unaccustomed, 

from  tbe  parsimony  of  Tiberius,  to  their  &vourite  q>ectacle8 

at  home,  were  invited  to  the  diversions  of  the  opening  day, 

.  .  .^  which  they  attended  in  immense  numbers,  tbe 

FJill  of  the  am-         .    _  '  _  _  '       _ 

pwtheatre  at  mighty  mass  gave  way  under  the  pressure,  and 
covered  them  in  its  ruins.  Fifty  thousand  per- 
sons, or  according  to  a  lower  computation  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand,  men  and  women  of  all  ranks,  were  killed 
or  injured  by  this  catastrophe,  which  called  forth  an  edict 
from  the  senate,  forbidding  any  one  henceforth  to  exhibit  a 
gladiatorial  show,  unless  bis  means  were  independent  and 
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ample,  while  the  rash  projector  was  driven  into  exile ;  a  mild 
punishment,  perhaps,  if  it  was  right  to  punish  him  at  alL 
The  care  and  attention  lavished  on  the  sufferers  by^the 
vealthieet  people  at  Rome,  the  spontaiieous  offering  of  med« 
ical  care  and  attendance,  served  at  least  to  remind  the  citir 
sens  of  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  in  seasons  of  public 
cahunity.  But  this  sorrow  had  not  been  forgotten  when  it 
was  redoubled  by  the  disaster  of  a  great  fire, 
ivhich  ravaged  the  whole  of  the  CseUan  hill  and  <^"tbe  oaeiiMi 
a  considerable  area  of  the  city  besides,  occiqHed 
with  dwellings  of  every  class.  This  catastrophe,  however, 
gave  Tiberius  .oooadon  to  exhibit  a  munificence  and  consid- 
eration for  his  people,  for  which  he  had  not  yet  acquired 
credit'  The  senate  decreed  that  the  hill  should  henceforth 
bear  the  name  of  Augustus,  in  memory  of  this  imperial  lib- 
erality, and  more  particularly  because^  in  the  midst  of  the 
genend  destruction,  an  image  of  the  emperor,  it  was  report- 
ed, had  alone  been  left  standing  and  unscathed.  A  similar 
prodigy  had  occurred  in  the  case  of  another  personage  of  the 
imperial  house,  the  fisimous  Claudia  Quinta,  whose  effigy  had 
twice  escaped  the  flames,  wd  been  placed  thereupon  as  a 
sacred  relic  in  the  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  gods.* 

But  to  more  intelligent  observers  these  calamities  were 
fiur  less  alarming  than  the  steady  advance  of  the  toils  which 
were  gradually  surrounding  the  fiunily  of  Ger-  progress  <4  do- 
manicas.  Though  the  charges  urged  against  its  ^^**°- 
members  were  managed  by  private  delators,  none  could  doubt 
that  Sejanus  himself  was  the  mover  of  the  horrid  conspiracy. 
The  first  approaches  against'  this  illustrious  house  were  made 
cautiously  from  a  distanoe ;  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  sap 
the  outworks  of  the  family  in  the  persons  of  its  remoter  con- 
nexions,  before  assailing  the  citadal,  and  attacking  the  mother 
of  the  princes  and  the  princes  themselves.  Domitius  Afer, 
the  same  who  had  prosecuted  Claudia  Pulchra  to  condemna- 

>  Venioi,  li  130. 

'  Tac  Ann,  It.  62-64.    It  iB  hardly  neecasarj  to  obeerve  that  the  new  name 
of  the  Cariian  soon  fell  into  disuse. 
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tion,  proceeded  to  advance  charges  of  treason  oi  licentious* 
ness  against  her  son,  Qointilins  Yams,  the  husband  of  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Grermanioos.^  In  this  odious  prosecution 
he  was  joined  by  Dolabella,  a  kinsman  of  the  unfortunate 
youth.  The  conduct  of  the  first  caused  at  least  no  surprise, 
for  he  was  poor  and  delation  was  his  trade :  but  Dolabella 
had  no  such  excuse ;  and  when  he,  highborn  and  wealthy  as 
he  was,  stood  forwwd  to  shed  noble  Hood,  the  same  which 
flowed  fai  his  own  veins,  the  citizens  were  astonished  and  in- 
dignant. For<mce  the  senators  ventured  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  delation,  which  Bejanus  was  evidently  directing  to 
his  own  guilty  purposes.  They  resolved  before  pronounemg 
sentence  to  await  the  decision  of  the  emperor  himsel£'  Sudi 
was  the  state  of  affairs,  under  the  sway  of  the  &vourite  and 
his  creatures,  that  Tiberius  was  regarded  as  the  last  hope  and 
refiige  of  the  oppressed.  Possibly,  for  we  hear  no  move  of 
the  result,  his  interference  saved  the  victim  on  this  occasion. 
Nevertheless  the  power  of  Sejanus,  whatever  shock  his  re- 
cent rebuff  may  have  given  it,  was  now  completely  re-estab- 
lished. A  fortunate  accident  had  enabled  him  to  prove  his 
devotion  to  the  emperor  by  saving  his  life  at  the  risk  of  his 
own.  In  the  course  of  an  entertainment  which  Tiberius  had 
held  in  the  cool  recess  of  a  grotto  in  Campania,  the  roof  of 
the  cavern  had  suddenly  given  way,  and  covered  the  tables 
and  the  guests  themselves.  Sejanus,  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion,  had  thrown  himself  across  the  prostrate  body  of 
his  master,  and  bending  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  with  a  great 
exertion  of  his  herculean  strength,  had  shielded  him  from  the 
falling  fragments.*  This  act  of  courage  had  made  a  great 
impression  on  Tiberius,  and  seemed  at  least  to  have  obliter- 
ated the  unfavourable  feelings  which  the  late  affisdr  between 

^  This  QuinUlioB  Yaros  was  the  son  by  Claudia  Puldira  of  the  Yarns  who 
poriahed  in  Germany.  Bjb  manias  to  a  daughter  of  Agi^pina,  whose  name 
is  not  known,  is  mentioned  by  M.  Seneca,  Contrcv.  1 1.  8.  It  is  strange  that 
Tacitus  should  have  omitted  to  menUon  this  connexion ;  but  we  haveseea  that 
he  was  not  well  informed  as  to  the  position  of  Claudia. 

•  Tttc.  Arm,  iv.  66.  «  Tac  Afm,  iv.  69. ;  Suet  TO.  89. 
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ihem  miglit  have  excited.   The  mimster,  to  whom 
a  double  Aare  of  the  cares  of  goTemment  were  tout  of  6fj»- 
now  confided,  could  easily  peHBuade  the  senators 
that  his  inflaence  with  his  master  was  quite  unbounded,  and 
that  no  cloud  had  erer  passed  oT<er  the  sunshine  in  which  he 
basked.    He  set  spies  to  watch  erery  wo^d  and  movement 
of  Nero,  the  ddest  child  of  Agrippina,  and  suborned  the 
wife  and  brother  of  the  luckless  youth  to  urge  him  to  indis- 
cretions, and  aggravate  them  by  misrepresentation.    Such, 
however,  were  the  young  prince's  admirable  sense  and  con- 
duct that  no  handle  could  be  found  for  framing  an  accusation 
against  him;   while  the  rash  and  thoughtless  Drusns  too 
often  laid  himself  open  to  the  machinations  of  the  common 
enemy  of  their  fkmily/ 

Having  performed  the  dedication  of  the  temples  in  Cam- 
pania, which  had  furnished  the  immediate  pretext  for  his  re- 
moval from  Home,  Tiberius,  in  the  year  780, 
crossed  the  bay  of  Napfes  in  quest  of  the  spot  tirefttotheiai- 
which  he  had  already  destined  for  his  final  re-  "  ^^^ 
treat.*  In  vain  had  he  issued  orders,  while  traversing  the 
dense  populations  of  the  continent,  that  no  man  should  pre- 
sume to  disturb  his  sullen  meditations,  and  had  even  lined 
his  route  with  soldiers  to  keep  his  importunate  admirers  at  a 
distance.  The  concourse  of  idle  and  gaping  multitudes 
whom  his  arrival  brought  everywhere  together  became  more 
and  more  odious  to  him,  and  the  sullenness  with  which  he 
spumed  observation  gave  colour  to  the  notion  that  he 
shimned  exhibiting  to  strangers  the  deformity  of  a  diseased 
and  bloated  countenance.  He  hastened  to  bury  himself  in 
the  pleasant  solitudes  of  the  little  island  of  OapreoB.  While 
yet  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  Augustus  had  been  at- 
tracted by  the  charms  of  this  sequestered  retreat;  he  had 
been  struck  particularly  with  the  omen  of  a  blighted  ilex 
reviving  here  during  a  visit  he  paid  to  the  spot.  Its  genial 
climate,  he  conceived,  might  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of 

'  Taa  Ann,  iv.  SO.  •  Tac  Ann,  iv,  67. 
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bis  own  health  in  more  advanced  age,  ^dd  with  this  view  he 
obtained  the  cession  of  it  fi*om  the  Neapolitans,  to  whose 
city  it  belonged,  in  exofa^ige  for  the  more  important  nor,  as 
i>eMrti>tion  of  ^ep^^^j  lc8fl  salubrious  island  of  jEnaria.*  Ca- 
capnm.  p^^^  ^  this  time  indeed  was  little  better  than  a 

barren  rook,  the  resort  of  wild  goats,  from  which  it  derived 
its  name,  about  eleven  miles  in  oircoit :  but  it  lay  within  two 
hoars'  row  c^Misenum,  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Lower 
Sea.  Easily  accessible  from  the  mainland  at  one  point, 
which  it  required  little  vigilance  to  secure,  the  island  is  sin- 
gularly difficult  of  approach  at  every  other.  Its  shores  con- 
sist of  limestone  clifis,  sheer  precipices  in  most  parts  plong- 
iog  directly  into  the  deep  sea.  They  are  farrowed  here  and 
there  by  those  caverns  celebrated  for  the  play  of  coloured 
light  in  their  recesses,  which,  after  having  amused  and  aston- 
ished the  curious  of  our  time  as  recent  discoveries,  are  now 
ascertained  to  have  been  the  forgotten  haimts  of  Roman  lux- 
ury. In  the  interior,  an  uneven  but  cultivable  surface  rises 
at  cither  end  of  the  island  to  the  height  of  one  thousand  and 
two  thousand  feet  respectively ;  the  eastern  or  lower  pro- 
montory having  been,  according  to  tradition,  the  &vourite 
sojourn  of  Tiberius,  and  its  dizzy  cliff  the  scene  of  his  savage 
executions.  Wo  have  bpfore  noticed  the  channel,  six  mile9 
wide,  which  separated  it  from  the  coast  of  Campania,  whence 
it  seems  to  have  been  divorced  by  a  convulsion  of  nature, 
and  the  two  famous  sea-marks  which  faced  each  other  on 
opposing  summits,  the  pharos  of  Capresa  and  the  temple  of 
Surrentum.    But  while  few  other  spots  could  have  combined 

'  iBnaria  or  Inarime  was  f&mooB  for  its  modicinal  spnngs :  **  JEnariseqiia 
locus  medieos."  Stat  ^S^.  iii  6. 104.  Augustas  got  poaseeskm  of  Capreo  in 
the  year  126,  Dion,  111  48.  Comp.  Suet.  OcL  92.  Viigil,  on  his  return  from 
Greece  in  735,  devoted  the  remaining  months  of  his  life  to  the  revision  of  the 
iEneid  at  Naples,  and  some  passages  even  in  the  earlier  books  bear  marks  of 
interpolation  at  this  period.  Possibly  the  reference  to  Cseprcn  (u£h.  rii.  736.) 
is  meant  as  a  compBmeat  to  Augustus :  **  Tel^t>oum  Capreas  cum  regna  taierel 
Jam  senior.''  Augustus,  then  Just  completmg  his  forty-fifth  year,  was  on  the 
vexge  of  Roman  seniority. 
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the  requisitOB  of  solitade  and  difficult  approach  with  such 
actual  proximity  to  the  Beat  of  gOTemment^  TiberiuB  was 
not  insensible  to  the  chairms  of  its  climate,  and  even  the  at- 
tractions of  its  scenery ;  to  the  freshness  of  its  evenitg 
breeze,  the  coolness  of  its  summers,  and  the  pleasing  mild- 
ness of  its  winters.^  The  yillas  he  erected  on  the  &ir- 
est  dtes  within  these  narrow  limits,  twelTC  in  number  and 
named  after  the  greater  gods  of  the  Olympian  consistory, 
enjoyed,  we  may  suppose,  every  variety  of  prospect,  com* 
manded  crvery  breath  of  air^  and  caught  the  rays  of  the 
sun  a^  every  point  of  his  diurnal  progress.'  From  the 
heights  of  Capre»  the  eye  comprehended  at  one  glance 
tbe  whole  range  of  the  Italian  coast  from  the  promontory 
of  Circe  to  the  temples  of  pAStum,  clearly  visible  through 
that  transparent  atmosphere.  The  Falemian  and  Gauran 
ridges,  teeming  with  the  noblest  vineyards  of  Italy,  the 
long  ranges  of  the  Samnite  Apennines,  even  to  the  dis^ 
tant  Lncanian   moimtains,  formed    the  framework  of  the 

^  Statius  {Sylu.  WL  6.)  invitcB  Lis  -wife  to  Lho  shores  of  his  daUto  Far* 
thcnope : 

^Qaas  et  mollis  hyems  et  firigida  temperat  scstas ; 
Quas  iinbolle  ^tum  toipentibus  alluit  andis." 
Could  the  lady  resist  So  sweet  an  invitation  to  so  sweet  a  place  ? 

'  Tac  L  o.  In  bis  channing  description  of  the  villa  of  PoUius  on  the  Sur- 
reodno  promontory,  Statiofi  specifiee  the  varions  objects  in  view  from  the  spot, 
which  Me  neariy  the  same  as  those  conmianded  by  Gaprees.  The  spadovs  resi^ 
denoe  of  his  friend  comprised  all  the  advantages  which  oould  be  son^t  for  in 
the  divers  localities  of  the  Hberian  pleasure-houses:  '*Qu8D  rerum  turbal 
fecine 

Ingenium  an  domini  mirer  prius  f  hsec  domus  ortus 
Proeincit^etl^oebitenerumjubar;  illacadentem 
Detinet,  exaotamque  negat  dimittere  lucem  «... 
HsDC  pelagi  damore  fremont;  hado  tecta  sonoros 
lignorant  fluctos,  terxasque  silentia  malunt .... 
....  Quid  mille  revolvam  . 
Culmina,  visendique  vices  ?  sua  cmque  voluptas 
Atque  omni  proprium  thalamo  mare,  transque  jacentem 
Kerea  diversis  servit  sua  terra  fenestris  •  .  .  ." 

Stat  Sfflv.  il  2.  44. 
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picture,  while  VeBuvius  reared  its  then  level  crest,  yet  nn- 
Bcarred  by  lava,  directly  in  the  centre.  Facing  the  fionth, 
the  BpeoCator  gazed  on  the  expanse  of  the  Sidlian  Beit.  So 
wide  id  the  horizon  that  it  is,  perhaps,  no  fiction  that  at  some 
favourable  moments  the  outlines  of  the  fiery  isles  of  J^lus, 
and  even  of  Sfcily  itself,  are  within  the  range  of  vision.  The 
legends  of  Circe  and  Ulysses,  of  Cimmaiaii  darkness  and 
Fhlegrsean  flres,^  of  the  wars  of  the  Giants  with  Jupiter,  and 
the  graceful  omens  which  attracted  the  first  settlers  to  these 
shores  fipom  Greece,  had  perhaps  a  strange  fascination  for  the 
Wom-6ut  boldier  and  politician.*  Reclining  on  the  Bl9pes  of 
CapresB,  and  gazing  on  the  glorious  landscape  before  him, 
Tiberius  might  dream  of  a  fairyland  of  the  poet's  creation, 
and  seek  some  moments  of  repose  from  the  hard  realities  of 
his  eternal  task,  to  perplex  his  attendants  with  insoluble 
questions  on  the  subjects  of  the  Sirens'  songs  and  the  name 
of  Hecuba's  mother.*  Nor  could  he  be  unmoved,  though 
dallying  with  these  fanciful  shadows,  by  the  deep  interest 
which  the  records  of  actual  history  had  thrown  over  the 
fateful  scene.  There  lay  the  battle-fields  of  the  still  youth- 
ful republic :  there  the  rugged  Koman  was  first  broken  by 
the  culture  of  Hellas :  there  captive  Greece  first  captured  her 
conqueror.  There  were  the  plains  in  which  the  strength  of 
Hannibal  had  wasted  in  ignoble  luxury ;  and  the  dark  crater 
of  Vesuvius,  from  whence  had  issued  the  torrent  of  servile 
insurrection,  when  the  empire  of  the  world  was  for  a  mo- 
ment shaken  by  the  rage  of  a  Thracian  bondman.  The  great 
Italian  volcano  had  slumbered  since  the  dawn  of  history. 
Tokens  indeed  were  not  wanting  on  t^e  sur&ce  of  the  fires 
still  seething  beneath  the  plains  of  Campania ;  the  sulphur- 

'  Stat /%fo.  iil5.79.: 

**  Partihenope,  cm  mite  solum  trans  foqnora  vecta 
IpoeDioniea  monstravit  ApoUo  oolumba." 

*  Suet  7^.  70. :  ''Maxime  tamen  curaVit  nbtitiam  historisB  fabularis,  oaqot 
ad  ineptiaB  atque  derisum.  Nam  et  grammaticofl,  quod  genus  hominnm,  nt 
diximns,  mdxime  appetebat,  ejusmodi  fere  qusBstionibus  experiebator :  qusB 
mater  HecubsB :  quod  Achilli  nomco  inter  virgines  fuisset :  quid  Srenes  cantare 
■int  floUHB." 
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ous  exhalations  of  Baisa  and  Pateoli  still  attested  the  truth 
of  legends  of  more  violent  igneous  action  on  which  the  lo<5al 
mythology  was  hnilt.  But  even  these  legends  pohited  to  no 
eraption  of  Yesavius:  no  cone  of  ashes  rose  then  as  now 
from  its  bosom ;  and  cities  asd  villages  clustered  at  its  foot 
or  hung  upon  its  flanks,  unconscdouis  of  the  elements  of  con- 
vulsion hushed  in  grim  repose  beside  thent* 

During  his  protracted  sojourn  in  this  pleasant  locality  the 
imperial  hermit  crossed  •  but  rarely  to  the  continent,  and 
twice  only  made  as  if  be  would  revisit  the  city." 
The  seclunon  of  his  lonely  rock  was  guarded  with  Tfb^os  at  oa- 
the  strictest  vigilance,  and  thif.  chastisement  he  ^^^^ 
was  said  to  have  inflicted  on  the  unwary  fishennen  who 
landed  on  the  forbidden  coast  increased  the  mysterious  hor- 
ror with  which:  it  came  soon  to  be  regarded.'  But  day  by 
day  a  regular  service  of  couriers  brought  despatches  to  him 
from  die  continent ;  nor  did  he  ever  relax  from  the  scrupu- 
lous attention,  in  which  he  had  so  long  been  trained,  to  the 
details  of  business  SQut  him  by  his  ministers,  which  must 
have  employed  his  ndnd  and  tasked  his  patience  for  many 
houiB.  He  was  surrounded  moreover  in  the  recesses  of  his 
privacy  by  a  number  of  literary  men,  professors  of  Greek 
and  other  foreign  extraction,  among  whom  he  diverted  him- 
self with  abstruse  inquiries,  such  as  have  been  already  no- 
ticed, into  the  most  unprofitable  questions  of  mythology  or 
grammar.  Distraction  of  mind  was  tl^  object  of  his  literary 
recreations ;  but  like  the  generality  of  his  busy  and  restless 
countrymen,  he  had  no  taste  for  matters  of  really  interesting 
inquiry,  and  his  studies,  if  not  pernicious,  were  at  best 
merely  curious.  He  was  peculiarly  addicted  to  conversation 
with  the  soothsayers,  of  whom  he  entertained  a  troop  about 

'  Tse.  L  e.:  '*ProQ>ectabatqae  jAulchenimimi  ernnm,  imfteqaain  Vedurius 
moos  afdeeoens  fidlem  loca  yerteret"  This  was  written  about  thirty  yeara 
after  Uie  dfistrootion  of  Heroalaoeiim  and  Pompeii 

*  Soet  7I&.  12,:  "Bia  omnino  toto  secessos  tempore  Romam  redire  co- 
1,"  adL  aim.  V8S.  IBS.    Oomp.  Tac  Ami,  tI  1.;  Dion,  Iviil  21.  25. 
Suet  TO.  60. 
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his  person,  making  constant  experiments  of  their  skill  in  the 
e:!famination  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  associates. 
Snch  was  the  account  which  reached  the  city  of  the  life  of 
the  imperial  misanthrope :  it  was  coloured  no  doubt  and  dis* 
torted,  inflamed  and  exaggerated :  nevertheless  it  did  not 
suffice  to  satisfy  the  prurient  curiosity  of  the  citizens,  stimu- 
lated beyond  its  wont  by  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of 
his  retirement  from  public  observation.  They  filled  the 
hours  they  supposed  to  be  vacant  from  business  with  amuse- 
ments of  a  &r  less  innocent  character,  with  debaucheries  of 
the  deepest  dye,  and  cruelties  the  most  refined  and  sanguinr 
ary :  they  accused  the  Bomaa  Csesar  of  the  crimes  of  a  Me- 
dian or  Assyrian ;  as  if  their  perverted  imaginations  de- 
lighted in  contrasting  the  most  exquisite  charms  of  nature 
with  the  grossest  depravation  of  humanity:  and  all  these 
charges,  whether  or  not  they  were  in  his  case  really  true,  of 
which  we  have  little  means  of  judging,  found  easy  credence 
from  the  notorious  vices  of  their  own  degraded  aristocracy.' 
The  retirement  of  Tiberius  to  CapresB  Bas  been  justly 
regarded  as  an  important  turning-point  in  his  career ;  inas- 
Fnrtherdeto-  much  as,  having  thereby  screened  himself  firom 
SiJSSift  rf*  tt^e  hated  gaze  of  his  subjects,  he  could  thence- 
™^*^  forth  give  the  rein,  without  shame  or  remorse,  to 

the  worst  propensities  of  his  nature.  From  this  time  un- 
doubtedly we  find  him  less  anxious  to  moderate  the  excessive 
flatteries  of  the  sehate,  or  to  mediate  between  its  servile 
ferocity  and  the  wretched  victims  of  the  delators.  Even  on 
the  calends  of  January,  the  strictest  holiday  of  the  Roman 
year,  he  could  turn  his  solemn  missive  of  vows  and  congratu- 
lations to  a  demand  for  the  blood  of  Titius  Sabinus,  of  dis- 
tinguished equestrian  &mily,  who  had  been  betrayed  by  a 
base  intrigue.*  WJiat  a  commencement  for  the  new  year  is 
this!  exclaimed  the  afEHghted  citizens.  WJuxt  viotims  are 
these  toith  which  S^anns  requires  to  be  appeased/     What 

»  Suet  m,  48-46. 

•  Tac  Arm,  W.  68.:  " Junio  Slano  et  Silio  Nenra  coss.  (a. r.  1BI\  foedom 
aim!  principium  incessit." 
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day  from  henceforth  toiU  pcLSB  toUhoiU  an  execution^  if  a 
9eason  so  holy  and  festive  must  he  profaned  toUh  the  chain 
and  cordi  Bat  the  emperor  had  attained  a  position  in 
wbkli  lie  conld  despise  these  murmurs.  The  complaints  he. 
urged  upon  the  senate  of  the  peril  in  which  he  &ncied  him- 
self to  stand,  as  the  mark  of  so  many  secret  conspiracies  and 
machinations,  were  interpreted  into  dark  insinuations  against 
his  own  nearest  kindred :  every  member  of  the  imperial 
family,  cut  off  by  age  or  accident,  was  supposed  to  relicTe 
him  either  from  the  fear  of  intrigues,  or  the  mortification  of 
being  obserred  or  thwarted.  Presently  the  Romans  imag- 
ined that  the  cares  of  empire  were  neglected :  an  outbreak 
of  the  Frisii,  which  seems  in  &ct  to  have  been  speedily  re- 
pressed, was  exaggerated  by. their  undue  i^prehensions ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  Tiberius  disguised  the  real  extent 
of  the  disaster  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  sending  a  special 
legate  to  retrieve  it.^  Nevertheless  the  senate,  we  are  told, 
was  not  so  much  concerned  for  a  frontier  injury,  aa  for  the 
perils  by  which  it  seemed  itself  environed  at  home ;  and 
against  these  it  could  devise  no  other  precaution  than  the 
most  lavish  adulation  of  the  emperor.  It  decreed  an  altar  to 
Clemency  and  another  to  Friendship,  by  the  side  of  which 
images  of  Tiberius  and  Sejanus  were  to  be  erected,  and  at 
the  same  time  importuned  its  prince  with  fresh  entreaties  for 
the  happiness  of  once  more  beholding  him.  But  neither 
Tiberius  myr  his  favourite  vouchsafed  a  visit  to  the  city  or 
its  vicinity.  They  contented  themselves  with  leaving  the 
island,  and  exhibiting  their  august  presence  at  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Campanian  coast  Thither  flocked  the  senators, 
die  knights,  and  numbers  of  the  inferior  citizens,  more  appre- 
hensive of  their  reception  by^Sejanus  than  even  by  Tiberius 
himself:  nor  did  the  minister's  conduct  belie  the  dread  they 
had  conceived  of  him,  since  the  retirement  of  his  master  had 
ierved  to  exalt  him  to  a  higher  pinnacle  than  ever.  Amidst 
the  various  avocations  of  life  in  the  city,  the  trooping  of 

»  Tac  Amu  iv.  72, 
TOU  T. — U 
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flatterers  and  conrti^  tp  liifl  levees  miglit  be  less  op^  to 
remark ;  '  but  in  the  eoxmtry,  where  there  was  no  other 
occupation  and  no  other  diversion,  every  one's  eyes  intently 
watched  all  the  rest,  and  the  Romans  were  shocked' at  the 
evidence  they  presented  to  one.  another  of  the  extent  of  theii 
own  servility.  At  last  Sejanus,  in  his  arrogance,  as  they 
said,  forbade  them  even  to  throng  his  doors  or  crowd  around 
him  on  the  sea-shore ;  he  was  afilaid  no  doubt  of  the  jealousy 
of  his  master ;  and  they  returned  in  dismay  and  dejection  to 
their  homes,  to  expiate  hereafter  as  a  crime  the  intimacy  they 
had  so  blitidly  pressed  upon  Mm.* 

The  year  t81,  the  first  of  Tiberius's  sojourn  at  Caprese, 
beheld  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Julia,  the  grand-daugh- 
D  th  f  J  li  *^  ^^  Augustus,  in  the  barren  island  of  Trimerus, 
the  yonMer,  off  the  coast  of  Apulia ;  a  woman  whose  amours 
danghtorof  An-  had  oncc  threatened  to  raise  up  candidates  for 
*^  ^  the  throne,  but  who  in  her  disgrace  had  been  «o 

completely  abandoned  by  her  friends  and  family  that  she 
owed,  it  was  said,  the  protraction  of  her  miserable  existence 
for  years  to  the  ostentatious  compassion  of  Livia.*  She  was 
speedily  followed  to  the  grave  by  this  hateful  protectress. 
The  mother  of  the  emperor,  having  held  in  her  own  hands 
for  seventy  years  the  largest  share,  it  may  be,  of  actual 
power  of  any  personage  in  the  state,  paid  at  last  the  debt  of 
nature,  at  the  moment  when  her  son  had  effected  his  escape 
from  her  oversight,  and  had  perhaps  for  the  first  time  defied 
Death  of  the  ^^  influence.  She  died  in  the  year  Y82,  at  the 
empress  Uvia.  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  a  memorable  example 
of  successful  artifice,  having  attained  in  succession,  by  craft 
if  not  by  crime,  every  object  she  could  desire  in  the  career 
of  female  ambition.'     But  ^he  had  long  survived  every 

»  Tao.  Awi,  ir.H,  ' 

'  Taa'  AfUL  It.  li, :  '*  AngiBtaB  ope  so&tentata,  qiue  florei^  privignos  cum 
per  ocealttim.sabyertfflsetj  miserioordiam  eiga  adflictoe  palam  ostentabak'* 

•  Tao.  Ann,  t.  1. ;  Dion,  IviiL  2.  Pliny  makes  her  eighty-two:  but  afl  Ti- 
beriuB  was  now  in  his  serentieth  year,  the  earlier  date  assigned  for  her  birth  ia 
oudonbtedly  the  true  one.    Plin.  Hi^  Nat,  xiv.  8 
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genuine  attachment  fiHe  may  at  any  time  have  inspiied,  nor 
has  a  single  roice  heen  raised  by  posterity  to  supply  the 
want  of  honest  eulogists  in  her  own  day.  He^  obsequies 
gave  occasion  for  the  first  pubKe  appearance  of  Cains,  the 
yonngest  of  the  sons  of  Genn^nicns,  at  this  time  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  to  pronounce  her  funeral  oration ;  for  Tibe- 
rius excused  himself  from  attending,  while  he  persisted  in 
making  no  change  in  the  usual  disposition  of  his  day,  and 
forbade  the  senate,  pretending  that  such  was  her  own  desire, 
to  decree  divine  honours  to  the  deceased/  At  the  same 
time  he  took  occasion  to  show  his  sens^  of  the  liberty  he  had 
recovered  by  his  mother's  death,  by  some  pointed  remarira 
on  the  servile  flattery  of  the  tooman^s  JHendSy  her  associates. 
These  remarks  were  directed,  it  was  believed,  more  particu- 
larly against  the  consul  Fufius,  who  had  ventured,  under  the 
powerfiil  protection  of  the  empress,  to  indulge  in  unseemly 
sneers  against  the  emperor  himself."  While  such  was  the 
demeanour  of  Tiberius,  it  was  evident  that  he  felt  no  per- 
sonal regret  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  the  funeral 
passed  over  with  little  ceremony  or  magnificence.  Even  the 
will  of  Livia  remained  for  a  long  time  unexecuted.* 

The  obsequies  of  the  consort  of  Octavius  were  celebrated 
under  the  name  she  had  long  borne  in  ptiblic  of  Julia  Au- 
gusta. By  admission  into  the  Csesareaii  family 
she  had  become  invested  with  the  undefinable 
charm  of  ffu>4esoended  glory  common  to  the  childrein  of 
Yenufl  and  lulus,  which  might  seem  to  extend  to  her  a  right- 
ful daim  to  apotiieosis  hereafter,  together  with  her  husband 
and  his  divine  parents  But  her  union  with  Octavius  had  in 
the  meantime  entitled  her  to  a  share  in  the  high  and  express- 
ive designation  of  August,  which. was  soarcely  distinguished 

'  Tac  Arm.  t.  1.  2. ;  Dloi^  Iviil  2. 

*  Tac  L  c. :  *'Dicaz  idem,  et  G5berium  iM)erbi0  £M)etliB  Srridere  MliUa." 

*  Suet  Tii,  61.  In  thw  and  tto  preoediog  chapter  laflteneee  mtt  gLven  of 
toe  hnpatiance  with  whidi  Tiberius  latterly  bore  the  domhiatioxi  of  his  mother; 
hit  hanh  langoage  towards  her  and  about  her,  and  the  indifferenee  he  manilesfe' 
ed  at  her  decease. 
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in  the  popular  apprehension  from  that  of  mistress  or  sovereign. 
She  glided  gracefully  firom  the  wheel  and  the  women^s 
chamber  to  the  chair  of  council  and  even  to  the  throne  of 
state :  the  first  of  Roman  matrons  she  had  been  suffered,  if  not 
to  assume  a  public  capacity,  at  least  tobe  addressed  as  a  public 
character.'  Though  little  scrupulous,  we  may  believe,  in  the 
pursuit  of  her  personal  objects,  she  was  not  without  a  right 
royal  sense  of  the  true  dignity  of  her  unexampled  position. 
To  the  sterner  counsels  of  her  husband  she  brought  the 
feminine  elements  of  softness  and  placability.  The  policy  of 
Augustus  in  his  later  years  was  impressed  with  the  mildness 
and  serene  confidence  of  his  consort ;  and  even  under  the 
gloomier  tyranny  of  his  successor  her  chamber  was  the  asy- 
lum of  many  trembling  victims  of  persecution,  her  extended 
arm  bade  defiance  to  the  arts  of  an  Afer  and  the  power  of  a 
Sejanus.'  Nor  was  her  private  benevolence  less  conspicu- 
ously exerted  in  behalf  of  noble  indigence.  She  caused  many 
poor  but  well-bom  children  to  be  educated  at  her  own  ex- 
pense, and  gave  portions  to  many  marriageable  maidens.'  Her 
fidelity  to  her  husband  may  have  been  the  result  of  prudence, 
her  devotion  to  her  son  a  calculation  of  ambition ;  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  read  in  the  monuments  of  her  innumerable 
household,  the  tiuers  of  her  person,  the  attendants  at  her  re- 
pasts, the  ministers  of  her  charities,  whom  she  survived  to 
bury  in  one  £Eimily  mausoleum,  tokens  of  kindness  and 

^  Thus  we  find  her  addressed  in  the  CoiuokUio  de  morte  Drud  as  Frinoeps. 
The  setiate  upon  ber  death  decreed  her  an  arch,  and  the  title  of  Mater  Pataris, 
which  Tiberius  refused  to  ratify :  neyertheless  medals  exist  on  which  such  a 
legend  appears,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  these  were  not  struck  in  her  bon- 
our  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Augustus.  See  Eckhel,  tL  154, 156.  Liria 
ultimate  obtuned  ddfication  under  the  prindpate  of  her  grandson  Claudius. 

*  Dion,  tci  Koi  k^fUa  avnf^  b  ftff^/d^  i^X^  ywatkl,  i^/ij^iaavTO,  bri  te 
ovK  bXlyovg  a^  iaea^xet,  lail  bn  irdidac  iroXXuv  krerpd^t.  VelL  iL  130. : 
**  Per  omnia  diis  quam  bominibus  similior  foemina,  c^jus  potentiam  nemo  sensit 
nisi  aut  tevatione  periculi  ant  acoessione  dignitatis." 

'  The  Bonum  Juno  was  as  mereifiil  as  she  was  modest,  if  we  maj  bdiere  a 
fantastic  story  of  Dion's :  yxfftvoifc  ^ore  ivdpac  diravr^avrac  oirrf  ical  ftiXXoi^ 
rof  6id  TovTo  SmwruS^aecBai  kjoctv  tiicwaa  brt  Mhf  &v6piAvT(Jv  Talc  ct^^ 
voiMJoic  ol  TOtovTOt  dto^powfi,    Dion,  I  c. . 
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generofiitjr,  however  mingled  with  pride,  which  appeal  forci- 
bly to  our  admiration.'  Bat  a  later  generation  conld  never 
forgive  her  for  being  the  mother  of  Tiberius ;  and  every  step 
by  which  the  tyrant,  the  patron  of  the  informers,  the  deci* 
mater  of  the  senate,  advanced  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Roman  people  was  ascribed  to  the  ambition,  the  arts,  and 
the  crimes  of  the  unfortunate  Livia.  The  proscriptions  were 
forgotten  in  fifty  years,  the  delations  never. 

1  The  single  columbarium  of  livia  wbicb  baa  been  disooyered,  and  prob- 
abl J  there  were  more,  contains  the  ashes  of  aboTO  a  thousand  of  her  dayes  and 
freednun :  the  dirersity  of  their  employments,  all  of  which  are  carefuDy  r^ 
corded,  is,  as  maj  be  supposed,  almost  infinite.  See  Wallon,  Esdavage^  IL  146^ 
foli.  after  Gori. 
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BERIUS.— ^HORRIBLB  DEATH  OF  THE  YOUNGER  DRUSUS. — ^AORIPPINA  STARYES 
HERSELF. — ^INFATUATION  OF  TIBEBIUB. — ^HIB  MOBTOTOATION  AT  THE  lOBPONDENCY 
OF  THE  NOBLES.— TOLUNTARY  DEATHS  OF  NERTA  AND  ARBUNTIUS.— FROSFSCrS 
OF  THE  SUCCESSION.— CAIUS  CALIGULA  AND  THE  YOUNG  TIBERIUS. — ^ASCENDENCY 
OF  MACRO. — ^LAST  DAYS  AND  DEATH  OF  TIBERIUS  (a.  U.  790.). — EFVICTS  OF  THE 
REIGN  OF  TERROR  :  ALARM  OF  THE  NOBLES ;  THOUGHTLESS  DISSIPATION  OF  THE 
POPULACE.— THE  PROVINCES  GENERALLY  WELL  CARED  FOR  AND  PROSPEROUS.— 
EXAMPLE  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  JUDEA.      (a,  D.   29-78T.,  A.  U.  782-790.) 

THE  first  incident  which  marked  the  withdrawal  of  Livia's 
protecting  wing  from  the  afficted,  was  the  appearance 
Tiberinicom-  o^  ^  harsh  despatch  from  Tiberius  to  the  senate, 
JJSJSJS^p.  directed  against  Agrippina  and  her  son  Nero. 
piM«dSSu  This  letter,  it  was  beUeved,  had  been  written 
some  time  earlier,  but  withheld  through  the  influence  of  the 
empress,  who,  while  she  was  gratified  by  the  depression  of 
the  fiimily  of  Germanicus,  had  neyertheless  exerted  her- 
self, not  without  success,  to  shield  it  from  ruin.  The  emperor 
now  complained  in  bitter  terms  of  the  alleged  misconduct  of 
his  grand-nephew ;  not,  indeed,  of  any  political  intrigues  to 
his  own  prejudice,  but  of  personal  vices  and  dissoluteness: 
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against  the  chaste  matron,  his  mother,  he  had  not  yentnred 
to  utter  even  such  imputations  as  these,  but  had  confined 
himself  to  reproving  once  more  the  yehemence  so  often  re- 
marked in  her  language  and  demeanour.  The  senators  were 
in  great  perplexity :  ready  as  they  were  to  carry  out  the 
commands  of  their  master,  however  atrocious,  they  d^r^  not 
act  on  murmurs  which  coni-eyed  no  express  order,  and  made 
no  demand  on  their  active  interference.  While  they  delib- 
erated, however,  warned  by  one  of  their  own  bo^y  to  take 
no  hasty  step  in  so  delici^te  a  matter,  the  people  ass^nbled 
before  the  doors,  and  bearing  aloft  the  d£gies  of  their  fa- 
vourites, shouted  aloud  that  the  letter  was  an  abominable 
forgery,  and  the  lives  of  the  emperor^s  nearest  kindred  were 
menaced  without  his  knowledge,  and  in  defiance  of  his  incli- 
nations. These  cries  evidently  pointed  at  Sejanus  as  the 
contriver  of  a  foul  conspiracy ;  but  the  favourite,  perceiving 
his  danger,  played  dexterously  on  his  master's  fears,  repre- 
senting the  movement  as  an  act  of  rebellion,  the  images  of 
Nero  and  Agrippina  as  the  standards  of  a  civil  war,  till  he 
wrung  from  him  a  second  proclamation,  in  which  the  impet- 
uosity of  the  citizens  was  sternly  rebuked,  the  tardiness  of 
the  senate  reproved  more  mildly,  and  the  charges  against  the 
culprits  repeated,  with  a  distinct  injunction  to  proceed  at 
once  to  consider  them  with  due  forqiality.* 

Thus  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  take  their  part,  the 
senators  declared  that  they  had  only  been  withheld  from  a 
more  zealous  defence  of  the  imperial  majesty  by  ^ 

•  i.  ,    «    .        .  .  fTT^  .      They  are  Tmn- 

the  want  of  denmte  mstmctions.  Sejanus  tn-  isiuidtoiai- 
umphed;  accusers  spnoig  up  at  his  beck;  the  ^ 
proeiee^  was  carried  through,  we  may  believe,  with  all  the 
disregard  of  decency  and  justice  for  which  the  tribunal  of 
the  &Uiers  had  Icmg  been  in&mous ;  and  though  we  have  lost 
the  details  of  it,  we  know  that  its  result  was  fatal  to  its  tm- 
fortonate  victims,  and  that  both  the  mother  ^d  son  were 

Ttc.  Atm,  T.  6.,  A.  V.  782.    From  this  point  there  is  a  lacuna  of  two 
jears  in  the  annals  of  Tadtos. 
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banished  to  barren  islands,  the  one  to  Pandateria,  the  other 
to  Pontia.  True  to  the  indomitable  ferocity  of  her  character, 
the  she-wolf  Agrippina  resisted  the  atrocious  mandate  with 
yiolence,  and  in  her  struggle  with  the  centurion  in  whose 
charge  she  was  placed,  such  was  the  horrid  story  which  ob- 
tained credence  with  the  citizens,  one  of  her  eyes  was  act- 
ually struck  from  her  head.'  Sejanus  now  urged  his  success 
with  redoubled  energy.  He  had  removed  his  two  most  con- 
spicuous rivals  to  an  exile  from  which  the  members  of  the 
imperial  family  were  never  known  to  return.    Drusus  still 

remained,  of  an  age  and  character  to  compete 
tains  the  di»-  with  Mm  in  the  career  of  his  ambition.  Tiberius 
ymSgerDra-     retained  this  prince,  together  with  his  younger 

brother  Caius,  about  his  own  person  at  Capreee : 
there  was  the  more  reason  to  fear  the  favour  he  might  acquire 
with  his  aged  relative ;  nor  were  there  the  same  opportuni- 
ties for  misrepresenting  his  conduct,  or  urging  him  by  insid- 
ious advisers  into  political  intrigues.  But  Sejanus,  in  seduc- 
ing the  affections  of  his  consort  Lepida,  found  the  means  of 
undermining  his  credit  with  the  emperor.  The  faithless 
spouse  was  engaged,  by  the  promise  perhaps  of  marriage 
with  Sejanus,  as  the  wife  of  another  Drusus  before  her,  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  against  her  husband ;  and 
thus  even  the  recesses  of  the  imperial  retreat,  in  which  the 
old  man  had  sought  to  bury  himself  from  the  crimes  and 
follies  of  the  world  he. hated,  were  opened  to  the  machina- 
tions of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  relatives.  Drusus  was 
dismissed  from  Capreie,  and  ordered  to  repair  in  disgrace  to 
Rome.  But  Sejanus  was  not  satisfied  with  this  indication  of 
the  sovereign's  anger :  fearing  lest  his  master  might  change 
his  mind,  he  induced  the  consul  Cassius  Longinus  to  make  a 
motion  in  the  senate  on  the  prince's  presumed  misconduct ; 
and  the  &thers  hastened  to  respond  to  it  by  declaring  him  a 
public  enemy.  Drusus  was  immediately  placed  under  arrest ; 
but  the  privileges  of  noble  rank  still  exempted  him  from  con- 

'  Soet  m,  63. 
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finement  in  the  Mamertine  dungeons,  and  he  was  thmst,  in 
mockery  of  the  free  custody  which  was  his  legal  right,  into 
a  subterranean  chamber  of  the  palace.* 

Livia,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  surrounded  in  her  later 
years  by  a  little  court  of  her  own  fUvourites,  and  among 
Ttberini  TMCTQ.  ^^^^  were  many  grumblers  and  captious  enemies 
etktet  the  of  the  cmpcror,  who  obtained  leave,  by  flattering 

the  vamty  of  their  mistress,  to  vent  even  m  her 
ears  their  ill-feeling  towards  the  chief  of  the  state.  In  vain 
had  Tiberius  chafed  under  the  jeers  of  this  licensed  coterie ; 
the  influence  of  his  mother  had  protected  it,  and  he  had  been 
compelled  to  brood  in  secret  over  mortifications  which  he 
had  not  the  spirit  to  resent.  But  he  had  not  forgotten  a 
murmur  or  a  smile ;  and  as  soon  as  the  patroness  of  the 
group  was  removed,  he  made  his  long-checked  vengeance 
felt  by  its  membeni  in  succession.  The  friends  of  Agrippina 
and  her  children  he  regarded  in,  a  still  more  serious  light. 
They  constituted,  in  his  view,  not  a  private  clique  of  dissatis- 
fied scoffers,  but  a  political  faction ;  they  were  not  discon- 
tented with  his  conduct  or  government,  but,  as  he  thought, 
and  others  doubtless  thought  the  same,  prepared  as  foes  and 
rivals  to  substitute  another  government,  the  government  at 
least  of  another,  in  its  room.  In  the  councils  of  this  faction 
lay,  as  he  conceived,  the  germs  of  a  revolution  of  the  palace 
and  even  of  civil  war.  Among  itd  chiefs  were  men  of  the 
Cruel  fcto  of  highest  birth  and  character.  ITone  was  more  dis- 
^frfeiSd  St^^  tinguished  than  Asinius  Gallus,  now  an  old  man, 
'^^'^w**^  and  a  veteran  dissembler,  whose  pretensions  have 
already  been  noticed.'  This  man  had  presumed  to  take  to 
wifi:  the  unfortunate  Vipsania,  the  same  from  whom  Tiberius 
had  been  compelled  to  separate  himself;  and  besides  the  per- 
sonal feelings  which  this  marriage  had  caused  him,  Tiberius 
beheld  in  it  a  covert  aspiration  to  a  share  in  the  imperial  in- 
heritance. At  the  commencement  of  his  principate  he  had 
been  openly  treated  by  Asinius  as  an  equal  in  an  assembly 

'  duet.  7^,  54. ;  IHon,  iTiii.  3.,  ▲.  IT.  783.    At  this  point  there  IB  a  short 
break  in  the  rcmaios  of  Dion's  history. 
85 
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of  equals.  In  consequence  he  had  never  ceased  to  regard 
him  with  jealousy ;  and  when  latterly  he  observed  him  pay- 
ing marked  court  to  Sejanus,  he  resented  it  perhaps  as  an  at- 
tempt to  disguise  increasing  hostility  to  himselfc*  When 
Asinius  eame  at  last  to  Capreae,  as  the  bearer  of  a  vote  of 
fresh  honours  to  the  favourite,  Tiberius  received  him  indeed 
with  the  utmost  apparent  cordiality,  but  at  the  same  time 
clandestinely  dispatched  an  accusation  against  him  to  the 
senate,  and  the  senate  proceeded  to  pass  sentence  upon  him 
without  a  hearing,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  being  en- 
tertained at  the  emperor's  table.  The  consuls  sent  a  prsetor 
to  Capreae  to  arrest  him  before  the  eyes  of  his  host,  who  af- 
fected surprise  and  sympathy,  and  desired  that  he  might  bo 
kept  in  honourable  custody  till  he  should  come  in  person  to 
take  cognisance  of  so  lamentable  a  case.*  This  period,  how- 
ever, never  arrived ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  three  years  of 
close  and  cruel  imprisonment  that  Tiberius  consented  at  last 
to  give  the  word,  not  for  his  release,  but  for  his  execution, 
accompanied,  it  was  said,  with  the  savage  remark,  Noio  at 
Iccst  J  have  taken  him  back  to  favour.* 

The  base  dissimulation  of  Tiberius,  which  he  now  seemed, 
from  long  habit,  to  practise  almost  imconsciously,  and  where 
for  his  own  purposes  it  was  least  required,  may  serve  to  ag- 
gravate our  disgust  at  his  callous  insensibility.  We  need  not 
suppose,  however,  that  it  was  from  any  wanton  cruelty  that 
so  long  a  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  sufferer.  Among 
ppocTMtiimtion  the  infirmities  which  grew  on  Tiberius  with  sA- 
SinrfmS."  vancing  age  were  irresolution  and  procrastina- 
'*"■•  tion,  and  neither  in  giving  audience  to  an  em- 

'  Of  Asiniofl,  Augustas,  as  we  hare  seen,  had  said  tbat  be  was  ambitious 
but  incapaUe.  Tbe  conceit  and  csptiousneeB  of  his  fed)le  character  appeois  in 
the  preetuBipUon  with  ^hich,  like  his  ikther  Follio,  he  criticized  the  langoaga 
and  genius  of  Goero.  QuintiL  xil  1.  22. ;  Gell.  Md.  AtL  xvil  1. ;  Suet» 
CZawdL 41.;  Plin.  i^wet  vil  4. 

•  Dion,  IviiL  8. 

'  Dion,  Iviil  28. :  who  repeats,  howerer,  the  same  expression  on  another 
occasion.  Comp.  also  Suet  TH,  61. :  "£t  ui  recognoscendis  custodiis  precanti 
cuidam  poenss  maturitatem  respondit :  nondum  tecum  in  gratiam  redii." 
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Lassy,  iK>r  in  deciding  the  &te  of  a  criminal,  could  he  deter* 
mine  to  act  with,  the  promptness  which  befitted  his  position.' 
His  jealousy  once  aroused  with  regard  to  Sejanus,  he  could 
not  nerve  himself  to  any  definite  course  of  action.  The 
clamours  even  of  the  insensate  populace  had  not  been  lost 
upon  him ;  though  every  demand  for  the  punishment  of  his 
relatives  had  come  to  him  direct  from  the  senators,  he  could 
Dot  but  perceive  that  the  &vourite  might  have  moved  them 
to  it.  From  the  objects  of  suspicion  thus  indicated  to  him, 
every  suspicion  rebounded  on  the  head  of  the  favourite  him- 
self While  he  sought  to  disguise  his  doubts  and  anxieties, 
yielding  in  every  point,  more  readily  than  ever,  to  the  coun- 
sels of  his  insidious  adviser,  and  consenting  at  his  instance  to 
the  disgrace  of  his  kinsmen  or  courtiers^  he  shrank  day  by 
day  fiom  issuing  the  order  which  should  deprive  him  irre- 
coverably of  their  services.  Thus  while  he  kept  Asinius  and 
Drusus  in  confinement  to  gratify  Sejanus,  he  could  not  yet 
resolve  to  deliver  them  to  the  executioner.  Meanwhile  he 
continued  to  heap  fresh  honours  on  his  minister  with  a  rest- 
less profusion,  which  itself  implied  distrust.  Though  the 
hopes  Sejanus  had  conceived  of  entrance  into  the  Julian 
house  throuirh  an  union  with  Livilla  had  been  dis-  ^     ■  .^ 

^  Sejanus  1>«- 

couraired  and  deferred,  it  appears  that  the  em-  comes  affianced 
peror  relaxed  aner  a  tune  m  his  opposition  to 
them,  and  that  they  were  crowned,  as  has  been  said,  at  least 
with  the  ceremony  of  a  betrothal  The  marriage  indeed 
may  never  have  taken  effect,  though  so  completely  was  the 
connexion  of  Sejanus  with  his  master  secured  by  the  mere 
act  of  affiance,  that  he  receives  from  Tacitus  the  title  of  his 
son-in-law.*  But  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth 
book  of  Tacitus's  Amials  deprives  us  of  our  surest  guide  to 
the  machinations  of  the  emperor  and  his  minister.    It  would 

'  Joseph.  Antiq,  Jud,  xyiiL  7.  6. 

"  Tac  Ann.  v.  6^  tI  8.  See  above.  Zonaraa  (xL  2.)  says  expressly  that 
he  was  married  to  Julia,  daughter  of  Drosos ;  but  Julia,  the  only  daughter  of 
DrasQS  we  know  of^  was  married  to  Nero.  Tac.  Ann.  iil  29.,  iv.  60.,  tI  27. 
See  Ritter  on  Ann.  vl  8.,  Suet.  Tih  66. :  "Spe  affinitatis  dcceptum.*' 
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Beem  probable,  however,  that  Tiberiug,  soon  after  tbe  con- 
finement of  DrusuB,  became  alarmed  at  tlie  formidable  atti- 
tude his  favourite  had:  assumed ;  and  we  may  believe  that,  in 
conferring  upon  him  the  last  marks  of  confidence  he  was 

really  meditating  his  overthrow.  Nevertheless 
to  the  consul-  whcn^  On  the  first  day  of  784,  Sejanus  entered 
^^^'  with  Tiberius  on  the  consulship,  the  worshippers 
of  his  uprisen  star  were  disturbed  by  no  presentiment  of  its 
impending  decline.  The  origin  of  Sejanus  was  not  such  as 
to  entitle  him  to  an  honour  from  which  Msecenas  had  modest- 
ly shrunk ;  but  his  flatterers,  ascending  higher  in  the  annals 
of  the  republic,  compared  his  rise  with  that  of  a  Ooruncanius, 
a  Carvilius,  a  Marius,  or  a  Pollio.  It  was  no  novel  principle, 
they  declared,  for  the  senate  or  people  to  choose  the  best 
men  for  distinction  regardless  of  their  birth ;  and  it  was  now 
left  for  Tiberius  to  show  that  the  wisdom  of  the  emperor 
was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  citizen.*  While,  however,  all 
orders  vied  with  one  another  in  the  respect  they  paid  to 
Sejanus,  while  the  petitioners  who  had  flocked  to  the  minis- 
ter in  Campania  had  been  more  numerous  than  those  who 
courted  the  prince  himself,  while  games  and  holidays  were 
voted  in  hm  honour,  and  before  his  images  or  pictures  altars 
were  raised,  vows  conceived,  and  sacrifices  offered,  an  excess 
of  flattery  which  the  emperor  had  personally  spumed,  Tibe- 
rius trembled  more  and  more  for  his  own  safety,  and  was  anx- 

^OTis  at  least  to  remove  their  idol  from  his  pres- 
8- lanuB  con-       cncc.    Accordingly,  when  he  associated  Sejanus 

with  himself  in  the  consulship,  he  deputed  him 
to  perform  alone  the  actual  functions  of  both  in  the  city ;  and 
now  Sejanus,  it  was  remarked,  was  emperor  of  Rome,  while 
Tiberius  was  merely  lord  of  an  island.*  The  senators  receiv- 
ed the  leader  of  their  debates  with  acclamations,  and  Sejanus, 
though  not  unconscious  of  the  workings  of  jealousy  in  his 
master's  mind,  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  reached  an 

*  TdL  il  128. 

•  Dion,  \y\jL  6. :  &(TTe  aweXdvri  eliretv,  mrrov  fih  avTOKpiropa^  rbv  J^  T« 
fifpiov  vjjalapx^  tiva  ehat  doKeiv. 
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eminence  firom  which  he  could  control  or  even  defy  them. 
The  a'ttachment  of  the  citizens  towards  him  was  now,  hecon* 
ceiyed,  amply  demonstrated :  the  alacrity  widi  which  they 
hailed  him  as  the  emperor's  colleague  betokened  their  full 
consent  to  his  seizing  the  undivided  empire.  The  decree  of 
the  senate,  which  now  conferred  on  him  jointly  with  Tiberius 
the  consulate  for  five  years^  sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  en- 
tire surrender  of  the  government  to  his  hands^  as  it  had  for- 
merly  been  surrendered  to  Augustus ;  and  if  any  material 
resources  were  yet  required  to  secure  his  usurpation,  ke  could 
widd,  as  he  conceived,  in  his  faithful  pnetorians  the  final  ar- 
bitrament of  the  sword. 

Since  his  accession,  however,  to  the  principate,  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  Tiberius  to  retain  his  consulships  only 
for  a  short  period.    In  771  he  had  abdicated  of-  _^  . 

TibmtiB  And 

fice  after  a  few  days;  m  774  after  three  months.^  sejanus resign 
Now  also,  far  from  acceptmg  the  proffered  five 
years,  he  resigned  the  consulship  in  the  fifth  month ;  and  Se- 
janus, it  seems,  was  required  at  the  same  time  to  give  way 
to  a  consul  sufiect.'  Faustus  Cornelius  Sidla  was  supplied 
in  the  place  of  the  one,  Sextidius  Catullinus  received  the 
fasces  from  the  other.  Sejanus  possibly  now  felt  for  the  first 
time  that  he  was  treading  a  downward  path.  The  pattering 
decree  by  which  his  consulship  was  held' up  to  th^  imitation 
of  all  future  magistrates,  the  ofier  of  the  proconsular  power 
which  was  at  the  same  tinue  made  to  him,  and  his  ^evation 
by  the  emperor  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood^  would  all 
fail  to  reassure  him ;  for  at  the  same  time  Gains  Csesar  was 
advanced  to  the  priesthood  also,  and  the  favour  with  which 
the  young  prince  was  mentioned  in  an  imperial  rescript  had 
been  accepted  by  the  citizens  as  a  token  that  he  was  actually 
iestined  for  the  succession.  Uneasy  and  irresolute  in  tho 
midst  of  his  success,  Sejanus  bethought  himself  of  the  re- 

'  The  consulship  of  784  was  T^berius's  fifth.  See  Tao.  Amu  ill  31.  Sue> 
Urnius,  m  caning  it  his  third,  is  speaking  only  of  his  principate. 

*  Qoeck,  Jiom.  Ge9ck.lB»  p.  168.  from Noria.  JSpuL  Con8.in  Gner.  Thei, 
d.404. 
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source  which  had  hitherto  never  failed  him,  of  a  persopal  in- 
terview with  his  patron.  He  asked  permission  to  visit  his 
affianced  bride,  who  was  retained  beneath  the  roof  of  her 
father-in-law  at  Capre»,  nnder  the  pretext  of  a  sickness 
^^^  from  which  she  was  suffering.    But  to  this  de- 

ftiMw  to  se^  Be-  mand  Tiberius  returned  a  refusal,  though  soft- 
*"^  ened  by  the  excuse  that  he  was  himself  prepar- 

ing speedily  to  remove  with  his  family  to  Rome.*  This  re- 
pulse was  followed  by  a  decree  forbidding  divine  honours  to 
be  paid  to  any  mere  mortal,  and  fatal  significance  was  at- 
tached to  a  letter,  throughout  which  the  bare  name  of  Seja- 
nus  was  mentioned,  without  the  addition  of  any  of  his  titles. 
At  the  same  time  some  of  his  personal  enemies,  it  was  ob- 
served, received  unusual  favours ;  all  which  things  were  not 
overlooked  by  an  anxious  and  vigilant  herd  of  courtiers,  as 
ominous  of  impending  disgrace.  Already  the  crowd  of  sen- 
ators and  freedmen  began  to  waver  in  their  devotion  to  the 
upstart.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  spirits  were  sometimes 
raised  by  the  hints  the  emperor  took  care  to  drop  of  his  own 
failing  health;  by  the  death  of  Nero  in  his  confinement, 
starved,  as  was  reported,  by  his  unnatural  nucleus  com- 
mands ;  •  and  by  the  appointment  of  his  creature  Pulcinius 
Trio  to  the  consulship  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  He 
was  most  concerned,  however,  by  the  manifest  failure  of  the 
hopes  he  had  entertained  of  the  good  will  of  the  people, 
whose  predilection  for  Caius,  the  youngest  of  the  beloved 
family  of  Sermanicus,  had  recently  been  warmly  expressed. 
Regretting  that  he  had  wanted  courage  to  strike  openly 
while  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  fiisces,  he 
tteaaares  began  now  to  couccrt  with  his  nearest  intimates 

**"  the  means  of  assassination.    The  arrival  of  H- 

'  This  dctoifl  to  be  the  meaning  of  Dion,  Iviil  Y. :  6^  oiv  Ttpipwc  Ttuf  tf  Iv 
epoabvaic  hrlftfjctv  avT^oh  ftfjv  Kot  fitrenifitlfaTOf  iAAd  Kot  airr^mi/Uv^  ol 

X^pov  fulvai  irpo^a^ev, 

*  The  death  of  Nero,  which  falls  withhi  the  i>eriod  for  wliich  we  htTe  loni 
the  narration  of  Tacitus,  is  learnt  from  Suetonius,  7t6.  6. 
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bcrias  at  Rome  would  fumisli  ample  opportunity  to  a  friend, 
a  kinsman,  and  a  minister.  Several  of  the  senators  had  en- 
gaged in  the  enterprise,  the  guards  had  been  tampered  with 
and,  it  was  hoped,  secured;  but  the  plot  was  soon  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  safety.  One  of  the  con-  ^^  eonsfinej 
spirators,  named  Satrius  Secundus,  already  infa-  *■  diTuiged. 
mous  as  a  delator,  revealed  it  to  Antonia,  the  aged  mother 
of  Germanicus,  a  woman  of  noble  character,  who  preferred, 
of  the  two  persecutors  of  her  race,  to  save  Tiberius  and 
destroy  Sejanus.' 

The  emperor,  possessed  of  all  the  proofs  he  required,  hes- 
itated, as  usual,  to  act.  He  shrank  from  openly  denouncing 
the  traitor,  and  demanding  his  head  of  the  sen-  MeMowsof  ti- 
ate;  and  against  a  covert  surprise  Sejanus  had  S^y'c^slja- 
Buffieiently  guarded  himself  The  stroke  of  Ti-  ^^ 
berius  was  prepared  with  infinite  cunning,  and  executed  with 
consummate  dexterity  and  boldness.  He  entrusted  it  to 
Sertorius  Macro,  an  officer  of  the  body  guard,  on  whom,  in 
the  absence  of  Sejanus,  he  had,  perhaps,  relied  for  his  per- 
sonal security  at  Capre®.  To  thid  man  he  g^vc  a  commis- 
sion to  take  the  command  of  the  praetorians  at  Rome,  and 
even  •  empowered  him,  in  the  last  necessity,  to  lead  forth 
Drusus  from  his  dungeon,  and  place  him  at  the  head  of  af- 
feirs.*  It  might  not  be  safe,  however,  to  assume  authority 
over  a  jealous  soldiery,  devoted,  apparently,  to  their  familiar 
chie^  and  estranged  from  an  emperor  whose  person  they 
had  almost  forgotten.  But  Macro,  resolute  and  crafty,  was 
not  daunted.  He  aspired  to  fill  himself  the  place  of  Sejanus, 
and  so  lofty  an  ambition  was  to  be  deterred  by  no  ordinary 
peril.  Reaching  Rome  at  midnight,  the  17th  of  October, 
he  sought  an  interview  with  Memmius  Regulus,  now  the 
colleague  of  Trio  in  the  consulship,  and  known  for  his  stead- . 

'  Jose^.  Aniiq.  xriiL  Y.  6.  This  conspiracy  is  unknown  to  Dion  appar- 
cotlj,  but  ^aded  to  by  Tadtos,  Suetonius,  and  Jofiephus.  Tlie  loss  of  this 
portioB  of  tiie  Anni^  has  deprived  us  of  disUnct  proof  of  it,  but  it  was  moo* 
tioned  no  doubt  in  the  Memoirs  of  Agrippina. 

*  Tac  Ann.  vl  28.:  Suet  7%.  65. 
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fast  loyalty.  Opening  to  him  the  purport  of  his  mission,  he 
required  him  to  convene  the  senate  early  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  which  adjoined  the  imperial  residence  on  the  Pala- 
tine. The  spot  was  somewhat  removed  from  the  common 
thoroughfares  of  the  city,  and  the  approach  to  it  by  three 
narrow  gates  might  be  easily  guarded  against  a  sudden  at- 
tack. Another  recommendation  might  be  its  proximity  to 
the  place  where  Drusus  was  confined,  should  it  become  ne- 
cessary to  produce  him.  Macro  next  repaired  to  Grsecinus 
Laco,  the  captain  of  the  TJrban  police,  and  with  him  con- 
certed measures  for  occupying  the  avenues  to  the  temple 
with  his  armed  force,  while  he  should  himself  amuse  the 
dreaded  pra3torians,  and  keep  them  close  in  their  distant 
quarters.  Thus  prepared,  he  threw  himself  in  the  way  of 
Sejanus,  as  the  minister,  wondering  at  the  hasty  summons, 
and  foreboding  no  good  to  himself  from  it,  was  proceeding 
to  the  meeting  escorted  by  an  armed  retinue.  To  him  Macro 
blandly  intimated  that  the  occasion  for  which  the  fathers 
were  convened  was  in  fact  no  other  than  the  gracious  ap- 
pointment, now  about  to  be  announced,  of  Sejanus  himself 
to  the  tribunitian  power,  an  appointment  equivalent,  as  gen- 
erally understood,  to  formal  association  in  the  empire.  In- 
toxicated with  the  prospect  of  the  consummation,  at  the 
moment  when  he  had  rashly  resolved  to  hazard  every  thing 
on  a  daring  treason,  Sejanus  was  thrown  completely  off  his 
guard.  Shaking  off  at  the  temple  door  the  attendance  of 
his  clients  and  soldiers,  he  entered  with  a  light  step  and 
smiling  countenance;  while  Macro,  hastily  communicating 
to  the  praetorians  without  that  he  was  appointed  their  pre- 
fect, and  promising  them  an  ample  largessx>n  his  installation, 
induced  them  to  return  with  him  to  their  camp,  and  attend 
while  ho  announced  the  circumstance  to  their  comrades.  lie 
only  waited  to  present  the  emperor's  letter  to  the  consuls, 
and  then  withdrew  quietly  in  the  tumult  of  applause  which 
greeted  it,  leaving  Laco  to  watch  the  proceedings.  He  re- 
quired a  little  time  to  compose  the  temper  of  the  guards,  of 
whose  ready  acceptance  of  his  appointment  he  could  not 
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feel  secure.  With  this  object  the  letter  of  Tiberius  had  been 
made  more  than  usually  diffuse.  The  oonsuls  handed  it  in 
due  form  to  the  qusastor,  and  as  soon  as  the  buzz  of  expecta* 
tion,  and  the  compliments,  already  passing  between  Sejaaus 
and  his  flatterers,  who  comprehended  the  great  body  of  the 
senate,  were  hushed,  it  was  deliberately  recited. 

Sejanus  composed  himself  to  endure  the  long  preamble 
of  the  imperial  missive,  such  as  had  before  often  taxed  his 
patience,  but  never  so  much  as  on  this  fetal  occa-  g,^  dispatdi  u 
sion.*  It  ooDMnenced  with  a  passing  ireference  to  ^®  ""****• 
various  af&irs  of  state ;  then  diverged  to  a  gentle  reproof  of 
Sejanus  himself  for  some  trifling  neglect ;  thence  wandered 
again  to  more  general  subjects,  mixed  with  strange,  and  as 
it  seemed  fentastio,  complaints  of  the  solitude  of  the  poor 
old  man,  and  his  precarious  position.  It  required  one  of  the 
consuls  to  come  with  a  militaiy  force  to  CapresB,  and  escort 
the  princeps  into  the  city,  that  in  the  midst  of  his  feithful 
citizens  he  might  securely  unbosom  his  griefs.  From  these 
desultory  complaints,  however,  the  letter  descended  grad- 
ually to  particulars,  and  proceeded  to  demand  the  punish- 
ment of  certain  personages  well  known  as  adherents  of  Se- 
janus. For  some  time  the  senators  had  been  growing  unr 
easy,  not  knowing  what  upshot  to  anticipate  to  a  missive, 
the  tone  of  which  waxed  less  and  less  in  harmony  with  the 
addresses  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  One  by  one 
they  slunk  away  from  the  minister's  side,  and  left  him  won- 
dering and  irresolute,  still  clinging  to  the  hope  that  all 
would  end  as  he  wished,  and  shrinking  to  the  last  from 
the  appeal  to  force,  which  must  irrevocably  compromise 
hiua.  The  agitation  of  the  assembly  became  more  marked. 
Sejanus  looked  anxiously  around.  Suddenly,  before  the 
whole  letter  was  yet  unrolled,  he  found  himself  closely 
thronged  by  the  chiefs  of  the  senate,  and  precluded  from 
shifting  his  position,  while  the  sentence  with  which  the  long 
missive  terminated  denounced  him  by  name  as  a  traitor,  and 

■  JuYenal,  x.  71. :  "  Verbosa  et  gnindis  epistola  yenit  A.  Capreis." 
VOL.  T.— 15 
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required  the  consolB  to  place  Wm  under  arrest.  Regulus 
called  on  him  to  surrender.  TTnaccustomed  to  hear  the  voice 
of  authority,  or  bewildered  with  the  sense  of  danger,  he 
paused,  and  on  a  second  summons  demanded  in  confusion 
whether  he  was  actually  called  ?  Once  more  the  summons 
was  repeated,  and  as  he  rose,  Laco  confronted  him  sword  in 
hand,  the  senators  sprang  in  a  body  to  their  feet,  and  heaped 
insults  and  reproaches  upon  him ;  while  Regulus,  fearing  the 
risks  of  delay,  staid  not  to  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  but 
Scjanoa  Is  ar-  ^^  *^®  ^"*  voicc  givcu  for  his  arrcst,  bade  the 
"'**^  lictors  seize  his  hands,  and  hurried  him  off  under 

an  escort  of  guards  and  magbtrates.  Rapidly  as  he  was 
transported  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Mamertine  dungeon,  for 
no  measures  of  law  or  etiquette  were  kept  at  a  crisis  of  such 
peril,  the  populace  was  already  apprised  of  his  disgrace,  and 
as  he  was  led  across  the  forum  he  might  behold  with  his 
own  eyes  the  consunmiation  of  his  fall,  in  the  overthrow  of 
his  statues  with  ropes  and  hatchets.  The  effigies  of  public 
men,  conspicuous  in  the  Sacred  Way,  or  enshrined  in  halls 
and  theatres,  served  often  to  divert  from  more  important  ob- 
jects the  fury  of  an  enraged  populace.  To  crush  the  marble 
image  of  an  enemy  to  powder,  to  break  the  gold  or  brass  for 
the  melting  pot,  and  condemn  to  ignoble  uses  the  hated 
limbs  and  lineaments,  was  the  first  impulse  of  scorn  and  pas- 
sion, and  might  sometimes  save  his  palace  from  destruction 
and  his  family  from  outrage.*  Macro  in  the  meantime  had 
not  been  less  successful  in  the  camp.  By  boldly  advancing 
his  offers  to  an  immense  amount,  he  had  appeased  the  first 
Outbreak  of  sedition  among  the  soldiers,  and  when  the  sena- 
tors as^tertained  that  they  were  secure  on  that  side,  they  met 
again  the  same  day  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  as  the  spot 
nearest  to  the  prison.  Here,  encouraged  by  the  acclamations 
of  the  people  and  the  indifference  of  the  praetorians,  they 
proceeded  to  anticipate  the  well-perceived  wish  of  the  sover- 

Sec  the  well-known  lines  of  Juyenil,  x.  61.  foil. : 

"£x  facie  toto  orbe  secunda 
Fiunt  uroeoli,  pdres,  sartago,  patdlaa." 
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eign,  ty  decreeing  death  to  the  traitor.  Seja-  gn^p^tto 
nus  was  immediately  strangled  in  the  depths  of  ^**^ 
Ms  prison,  and  his  body  dragged  to  the  foot  of  the  Gemonian 
stairs  for  exposure.  His  death  was  followed  without  delay 
by  the  arrest  of  his  family,  his  kinsmen  and  Mends,  the  ac- 
complices of  his  cherished  schemes,  or  the  instruments  of  his 
fi-aud  and  cruelty ;  while  every  one  who  hated  the  fevourite 
or  professed  to  love  the  emperor  hurried  to  the  spot  where 
his  remains  were  lying,  and  trampled  with  contumely  on  the 
ruins  of  power.' 

The  first  days  which  followed  this  catastrophe  at  Rome 
were  filled  with  scenes  of  confusion  and  slaughter.  The 
populace  rushing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  conftiaion  »t 
now  denounced  the  fallen  minister  as  the  per-  5?w^S»^ 
verter  of  the  emperor's  well-known  generosity,  c^^ena. 
and  wreaked  on  his  fiiends  and  creatures  their  vengeance  for 
every  wrong  inflicted  by  Tiberius  on  the  children  and  adher- 
ents of  Germanicus.  The  piietorians  were  offended  at  the 
superior  reliance  the  emperor  had  placed  on  the  police,  and 
vented  their  unreasonable  indignation  in  acts  of  riot  and 
plunder.  The  senators,  one  and  all,  apprehensive  of  the  jeal- 
ousy both  of  the  emperor  and  the  populace,  rushed  headlong 
to  condemn  every  act  of  flattery  they  had  so  lately  commit- 
ted. They  decreed  that  none  should  wear  mourning  for  the 
traitor,  that  a  statue  of  Liberty  should  be  erected  in  the 
forum,  that  a  day  of  rejoicing  should  be  held,  and  finally 
that  the  anniversary  of  the  happy. event  should  be  sanctified 
by  extraordinary  shows  and  solemnities.  Excessive  honours, 
they  proclaimed,  should  never  again  be  paid  to  a  subject : 
and  no  vow  should  be  conceived  in  the  name  of  any  mortal 
man,  save  of  the  emperor  only.*  Yet,  so  inconsistent  is  ser- 
vility, they  heaped  in  the  same  breath  distinctions  almost 

*  Dion,  Iviil  9-11. ;  Seneca  de  Tranqu,  Aram,  u.  9. :  "  Quo  die  fflum  sena- 
tufl  dedoxcrat  populus  in  frosta  diyisit.*'    Juvenal,  L  c. 

'  The  few  existing  coins  of  Sejanus  haye  been  purposelj  defaced,  Eckhel, 
Docir.  Nwnm,  vii.  195.  We  have  busts  ascribed  to  Brutus,  CScero,  and  An- 
tonius,  but  none,  1  believe,  of  the  dfegraccd  minion  of  Tiberius. 
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equal  to  tnos'e  of  Sejanus  upon  both  Macro  and  Laco,  which 
only  the  good  sense  of  those  fortunate  officers  induced  them 
to  decline.  They  urged  Tiberius  to  accept  the  title  of  Father 
of  his  Country,  an  assumption  he  had  ever  modestly  declined, 
and  now  again  rejected  with  becoming  resolution,  a$  well  as 
the  proposal  that  the  senate  should  swear  to  all  his  acts. 
His  rugged  nature  was  softened  by  the  sense  of  his  delirer- 
ance.  The  iron  tears  glistened  on  his  cheek.  Steadfast  ae  I 
fed  myself  he  said,  in  good  and  patriotic  principles^  yet  dU 
things  human  are  liable  to  change ;  and  never ^  so  may  the 
gods  hdp  me,  wiU  Ibindthe  fathers  to  respect  all  the  future 
acts  of  one  who^  even  by  falling  from  his  right  senses,  may 
at  any  time  fall  from  virtue,* 

Tiberius,  however,  on  his  solitary  rock  had  suffered  hours 
of  intense  and  restless  anxiety.  The  desperate  resolution  to 
Intense  nnxto^  which  he  had  braccd  himself  for  the  destruction 
of  Tiboriufl.  Qf  Sejanus  had  given  a  shock  to  his  whole  sys- 
tem, and  during  the  interval  of  suspense  he  seemed  alto- 
gether unnerved.  He  had  disposed  a  system  of  telegraphic 
communications  to  reach  from  Rome  to  Caprero ;  and  while, 
planted  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  his  island,  he  watched  for 
the  concerted  signal  of  success  or  failure,  a  squadron  of  the 
swiftest  triremes  lay  ready  below  to  waft  him,  if  required, 
without  delay  to  the  legions  of  Gaul  or  Syria.*  When  at 
last  the  news  of  the  arrest  and  execution  reached  him,  though 
relieved  from  an  intolerable  anxiety,  he  was  yet  so  iar  from 
recovering  his  equanimity  that  he  reftised  admittance  to  the 
deputation  of  senators,  knights,  and  citizens  sent  in  haste  to 
congratulate  him;  nor  would  he  even  grant  an  interview 
to  Regulus,  his  well-tried  adherent,  when  he  came,  as  the 
letter  had  directed  him,  to  escort  the  emperor  to  Rome  with 
a  military  equipage. 

That  the  fall  of  a  discarded  favourite  should  be  followed 
by  the  disgrace  of  his  family,  and  perhaps  of  his  intimate 

Suet  7%.  67. 
•     '  DJon,  Iviii  13.;  Suet  Ttb.  65. :  "  Speculabundtis  ex  alUssima  rupe." 
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associates,  would  not  be  extraordinary  under  any 

•••1  •  -t     .    At  •  n  1  •      Pioflcriptlon  of 

monarcnical  regime ;  out  the  wide  and  sangui-  the  friends  of 
nary  proscription  which  now  descended  on  the  ^**°™* 
nobility  of  Rome  may  confirm  our  surmise  of  the  actual 
guilt  of  Sejanus,  and  of  the  discovery  of  a  real  plot  against 
the  ruler.  Had  indeed  the  long  gathering  discontent  of  the 
citizens  Gome  at  last  to  ahead?  were  the  murmurs  which, 
whether  waking  or,  sleeping,  ever  pressed  on  the  ears  of  Tij- 
berius,  actually  about  to  explode  in  revolt  or  assassination  ? 
was  the  long  day-dream  of  his  life,  that  he  held  a  tool/  hy 
the  ears,  on  the  point  of  being  realized  in  a  &tal  catastro- 
phe? Such  at  least  was  the  conviction  under  which  his 
courage  and  even  his  reason  staggered.  Tormented  as  he 
was  by  these  miserable  alarms,  we  can  be  little  surprised  at 
the  bloodshed  in  which  he  sought  to  drown  his  apprehen- 
sions. Yet  in  the  midst  of  his  frenzy,  he  was  not  unmindful 
of  his  accustomed  policy^  The  culprits  whom  he  demanded 
for  punishment  were,  at  least  at  first,  a  few  only  of  the  most 
conspicuous;  and  thc;se,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions, 
he  was  content  to  reserve  for  a  future  sentence.  The  choice 
as  well  as  the  condemnation  of  the  majority  of  these  vic- 
tims fell  to  the  senate  itself,  which  partly  from  hatred  of  the 
fallen  minister,  partly  to  ingratiate  itself  with  its  terrified 
master,  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  delators,  or  impelled  the 
course  of  justice  with  encouragements  and  rewards.  Among 
the  first  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Sejanus  was  his  imcle 
Bkesus,  the  object  but  recently  of  such  special  honours. 
Yet  the  sons  of  BIsbsus  were  spared ;  and  even  a  brother  of 
the  great  criminal  was  suffered  to  escape,  though,  if  we  may 
believe  a  strange  anecdote  wbich  has  been  reported  to  us,  he 
had  ventured  to  hold  up  the  emperor  to  unseemly  ridicule.* 

*  The  volantary  deaths  of  two  Blsasi,  eridently  near  relations  and  probably 
BODS  of  Blffisus  the  ondei  are  mentioned  on  a  latter  occasion.  Tac.  Ann,  Ti  40. 
Ladns  Scjanos,  as  praetor,  had  taken  the  fancy  of  ridiculing  Tiberius,  who  wai 
bald,  by  coIlectiDg  a  set  of  bald  performers  for  the  Floralia.  The  6000  Bnk 
boys,  who  were  i^polnted  to  light  the  populace  on  their  return  from  the  theatre, 
were  an  doeely  sharen.    Tiberius  pretended  not  to  notice  the  insult    Bald 
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One  of  his  nearest  associates,  named  Terentius,  was  suffered 
to  plead  that,  in  giving  his  confidence  to  the  favourite  in  the 
height  of  his  influence,  he  had  done  no  more  than  follow  the 
example  of  Tiberius  hiraseli  A  horrid  story  indeed  is  re- 
lated of  the  execution  of  the  young  children  of  Sejanus,  who 
were  hurried  off  to  death,  with  circumstances  perhaps  of 
more  than  ordinary  atrocity,  in  the  first  frenzy  of  the  pro- 
scription.* It  has  been  imagined  that  the  historian  Velleius 
Paterculus,  whose  brief  but  spirited  sketch  of  Roman  affairs 
terminates  with  the  sixteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  and  who  is 
notorious  for  his  flattery  of  Sejanus,  was  involved  in  the  gen- 
eral wreck  of  the  fallen  minister's  adherents :  but  there  seems 
no  reason  to  suppose  this,  the  work  itself  having  evidently 
•cached  its  destined  termination.*  On  the  whole,  it  would 
appear  that  Tiberius,  hardly  less  afraid  to  follow  up  his  blow 
than  in  the  first  instance  to  strike  it,  was  satisfied  with 
watching  from  his  retreat,  which  for  several  months  he  did 
not  venture  to  quit,  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  against  all 
who  could  be  deemed  his  enemies.  Nor  was  it  only  fear  for 
himself  that  alternately  exasperated  and  unnerved  him.  A 
terrible  disaster  recurred  to  his  memory.  The  death  of  his 
son  had  been  unexpected  and  premature.  Sejanus  had  so- 
licited the  widow  in  marriage.    Suspicion  worked  fiercely  in 

men,  adds  the  historian,  were  from  that  time  called  Sojani,  one  docs  not  well 
sec  why.    Dion,  Iviii  19. 

■  The  story  can  only  be  told  in  the  words  of  Tacitus  himself:  "Portantur 
in  carcerem  filius  imminentimn  intelligcns,  puella  adeo  nescia,  ut  cfebro  intcr- 
rogaret,  quod  ob  delictum,  et  quo  fraheretur?  neque  fiicturam  ultra:  et  posse 
se  pnerili  verbere  moneri.  Tradunt  temporis  ^jos  anctoreB  quia  trimnTirali 
ST^plioio  adflcl  yirginem  inauditum  habebatur,  a  caniifice  laqueum  juxta  com- 
pressam :  «xin  oblisis  faudbus,  id  setatis  corpora  in  Gemonias  abjecta.'*  Ann^ 
y.  9.  By  the  salvo,  "  tradunt,**  &c.,  I  conceive  the  writer  to  intimate  that  the 
story  was  not  detailed  in  all  its  horrors  by  accredited  histories,  but  was  one  of 
the  flying  anecdotes  of  the  day  (comp.  Amu  L  1.:  "Bccentibus  odiis  compo 
sitae**),  which  he  found  too  piquant  to  omit  fh>m  liis  tableau.  Compare  the 
reference  to  it  in  Suetonius,  who  carelessly  generalizes  the  particular  stoiy  into 
an  ordinary  occurrence.  2V6.  61.  Dion  (Iviii  11.)  merely  copies  from  the 
above. 

•  Veil.  iL  131. :  "Vote  flniendum  volumen  sit,** 
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the  tyrant's  brain.  Had  Drusns  perished  by  poison,  and  was 
Sejanns  the  murderer  ?  The  surmise  was  speedily  yerified. 
Apicata,  the  divorced  wife  of  Sejanns,  had  been  spared  in 
the  search  after  the  accomplices  of  his  recent  crimes.  Her 
hatred  to  the  husband  who  had  so  deeply  injured  her  was  a 
sufficient  guarantee  perhaps  for  her  innocence  of  all  concert 
with  him  now.  But  when  she  saw  her  children  involved  in 
the  fiite  of  their  fether  she  was  distracted  with  conflicting 
feelings.    As  the  last  revenge  she  could  take  on 

M-iii  •  1  It  Vengeance  on 

the  cause  of  all  her  misery,  she  revealed  every  the  murderers 
circumstance  connected  with  the  death  of  Brusus, 
with  which  she  appears  to  h^ve  made  herself  well  acquainted, 
the  amours  of  Sejanns  and  Livilla,  their  guilty  hopes  and 
machinations,  and  the  means  by  which  they  eflected  the  de- 
struction of  their  victim.  Having  made  this  disclosure,  and 
excited  the  horror  and  dismay  of  the  emperor  to  a  pitch  of 
frenzy,  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Eight  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  crime  had  been  committed ;  but  means  for 
investigating  the  circumstances  were  still  at  hand,  nor  were 
objects  wanting  on  whom  the  thirst  for  vengeance  might  be 
wreaked.  The  slaves  and  other  agents  employed  were 
sought  out  and  questioned  in  the  presence  of  l^berius  at 
Oapreae,  and  the  guilt  of  Livilla  established  beyond  a  doubt.* 
The  public  execution  of  a  daughter  of  the  imperial  house  was 
still  an  act  from  which  the  emperor  would  shrink ;  but  he 
had  other  means  not  less  sure  for  punishing  her,  and  the  re- 
port that,  spared  the  cord  or  the  falchion,  she  was  starved  to 
death  in  the  custody  of  Antonia  seems  not  unworthy  of 
belief' 

Early  in  the  year  785  Tiberias  crossed  the  narrow  strait 
which  separates  CapresB  from  Surentum,  and  made  a  progress 

*  Tho  Btories  of  the  tortnreS  which  used  to  be  enacted  in  the  presence  of 
nberios  at  Oaprete  for  his  amusement,  of  the  bodies  thrown  over  the  difib,  &a 
(Soet  716.  62.),  originated  probably  in  the  report  of  the  proceodfaigs  of  this  da- 
mestic  tribmiaL. 

*  Ck)mp.  Suet  TO.  62.  with  Dion,  Ivui.  11. 
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alone:  the  Campanian  coast,  as  if  about  to  reyisit 

Tiberias  qnita      ,  .   ■         .^   ,       mf       -x-  x-n       -ir        m     ji 

capreie  aud  ap-  lus  Capital,  The  citiEeiis,  stul  Willing  to  deceive 
**"*^  ^  *"  themfielves  as  to  his  character  and  motives,  were 
exulting  in  the  assurance  that  with  the  fall  of  Sejanus  a 
marked  and  happ7  change  would  appear  in  his  behaviour. 
To  the  blighting  influence  of  an  unworthy  favourite  they 
fondly  ascribed  the  reserve,  the  moroseness,  and  hardness  of 
their  master's  temper,  forgetting  how  the  germs  of  these 
vices  had  been  already  manifested  in  his  early  youth,  and 
that  they  were  such  as  advancing  years  could  not  £ul  to 
confirm  and  aggravate*  But  as  they  had  lately  clapped 
their  hands  with  savage  delight  over  every  fresh  victim 
offered  to  the  emperor's  safety,  so  they  were  now  prepared 
to  welcome  the  emperor  himself,  as  one  restored  from  an 
unjust  exile,  and  to  exchange  with  him  smiles  of  mutual  love 
and  reviving  confidence.  From  Rhodes  he  had  returned  to 
the  cold  embrace  of  a  haughty  father ;  from  Caprero  he 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  acclamations  of  a  humble  and 
self-reproachful  people.  But  the  ardent  greeting  they  re- 
served for  him  was  destined  never  to  be  tendered.  They 
were  surprised,  perhaps,  to  hear  that  his  excessive  timidity 
had  induced  him  to  quit  the  land,  and  take  refuge  on  board 
a  trireme,  which  bore  him  up  the  Tiber,  while  guards  at- 
tended on  his  progress,  and  rudely  cleared  away  the  specta* 
tors  from  either  bank.  Such  was  the  strange  fashion  in 
which  he  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  the  CsBsarean  Grardens 
and  the  Kaumachia  of  Augustus ;  but  on  reaching  this  spot, 
and  coming  once  more  beneath  the  hills  of  Rome,  he  sud- 
denly turned  his  prow  without  landing,  and  glided  rapidly 
down  the  stream,  nor  did  he  pause  again  till  he  had  regained 
his  island.'  This  extraordimuT-  proceeding,  the  effect  of  fear 
or  disgust,  caused  no  doubt  deep  mortification  among  the 
populace.  It  was  followed  by  indignant  murmurs,  and 
petulantly  ascribed  to  the  foulest  motives.  Such,  it  was 
muttered,  was  the  caprice,  not  of  a  princeps  or  an  imperator. 


*  Tac  Arm,  vl  1. 
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the  child  of  law  and  organized  goyonunent,  but  of  a  king ; 
each  a  Mug  as  ruled  with  despotic  sway  over  the  slaves  of 
Asia ;  such  a  king  as,  guarded  in  the  citadel  of  Ctesiphon  or 
Artaxata,  despised  all  human  feelings^  and  trampled  on  all 
principles,  sporting,  for  his  selfish  pleasure,  with  not  the 
lives  only,  but  the  honour  of  his  miserable  subjects ;  such  as 
tore  from  them  their  children  to  mutilate  or  deflower,  and 
stimulated  his  brutal  passions  by  the  nobility  of  his  victims. 
All  this  and  worse  was  now  freely  ascribed  to  the  . 

-  -^  111.  1      AtrodoniM- 

recluse  of  Caprese  :  he  slunk,  it  was  asserted,  centionsness 
from  the  sight  of  the  good  and  pure,  to  the 
obscurity  of  his  detestable  orgies ;  he  was  the  patron  of 
panders,  the  sport  of  minions ;  he  was  drunk  with  wine,  and 
drunk  with  blood ;  the  details  which  were  freely  circulated 
of  his  cruelty  jmd  licentiousness  were  coloured  from  the  mpst 
loathsome  scenes  of  the  stews  and  the  slave-market. 

Such,  unfortunately,  was  the  open  and  flagrant  character 
of  Roman  vice,  that  even  the  best  and  purest  of  the  citizens 
were  too  much  familiarized  with  its  worst  feat-  TWsiioeiitioiis- 
ures  to  shrink  from  describing  it  with  hideous  STol^SoTii. 
minuteness.  We  may  be  permitted  to  cast  a  veil  ^^'^^ 
over  a  picture  which  called  up  no  blush  on  the  face  of  that 
generation,  the  fidelity  of  whigh,  as  regards  Tiberius  himself, 
we  have  no  right  either  to  affirm  or  deny.  The  excessive 
sensuality  of  the  Itoman  nobles,  pampered  by  all  the  appli- 
ances of  art  and  luxury,  was  in  fact  the  frenzy  of  a  class 
deprived  of  the  healthy  stimulus  of  public  action,  and  raised 
above  the  restraints  of  decency  and  self-respect.  The  worst 
iniquities  ascribed  to  Tiberius  may  be  paralleled  in  the  con^ 
duct  of  private  individuals,  the  accounts  of  which  may  have 
been  coloured  by  a  prurient  imagination,  but  at  least  have 
not  been  distorted   by  malice.*     The  senators,  however, 

•  If  I  accept  the  charges  of  Tacitus  and  Suetomus  agidnst  Tiberius,  it  is 
from  mj  persuasion  of  the  general  diaracter  of  Tice  in  high  places,  as  pour- 
trmyed  hy  Jurenal,  Plhiy,  Beneca,  Petronius,  and  hi  feet  almost  erery  writer  of 
these  timea.  Gems,  mosaics,  and  other  objects  have  been  found  in  modem 
times  at  Capri,  representing,  It  is  said,  the  very  monstrosities  indicated  by  tie 
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evinced  no  shame  at  the  degradation  into  which  their  chief 
had  Allien.  They  hastened  to  vote  that  the  estates  of  Seja* 
nuB  should  he  confiscated,  not  to  the  treasury  of  the  state, 
but  to  the  private  purse  of  the  emperor ;  and  then,  appre- 
hending perhaps  that  his  late  hasty  retreat  had  been  caused 
by  distrust  of  his  subjects,  ordained  that  whenever  he  vouch- 
safed to  visit  the  Curia  a  special  gUard  of  their  own  body 
should  attend  upon  him.  A  similar  honour  had  been  tendered 
to  Julius  Cajsar,  and  even  Augustus,  on  a  certain  occasjon, 
had  availed  himself  of  such  a  protection ;  it  is  not  easy, 
therefore,  to  understand  why  it  should  have  been  left  in  this 
case  to  one  of  the  least  considerable  of  the  order  to  propose, 
or  be  discussed  and  sanctioned  with  a  smile  of  ridicule/ 
Tiberius,  however,  declined  the  equivocal  compliment,  which, 
indeed,  would  have  little  served  to  calm  his  fears  had  ho 
really  entertained  the  intention  of  again  entering  the  senate- 
house  ;  for  it  was  among  his  proposed  guards  themselves,  of 
whom  few  were  not  related  to  or  associated  with  some  of  his 
victims,  that  his  most  dangerous  enemies  were  numbered. 
At  this  moment  his  breast  was  torn  by  conflicting  alarms. 
When  his  first  fury  against  Sejanus  was  satiated,  or  his  first 
blind .  apprehensions  removed,  he  showed  an  inclination  to 
desist  from  the  proscription,  stnd  allow  himself  in  more  than 
one  instance  to  be  swayed  to  mercy ;  not  from  compassion 
or  clemency  perhaps,  but  through  fear  of  irritating  too 
many  families,  and .  aggravating  the  perils  against  which  he 
was  guarding.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  delation 
which  he  had  evoked  was  now  too  potent  to  be  laid.  .  It  had 
become  the  ambition,  the  glory,  the  livelihood  of  many ;  and 
to  deprive  them  of  it  was  to  sow  the  seeds  of  perilous  dis- 

historians,  and  have  been  considered  as  conclusive  proo&  of  the  facts  diaiged 
against  him.  It  is  quite  possible,  howeyer,  that  these  objects  were  suggested 
by  the  descriptions  themselyesL  At  all  eyeots  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
island  was  occupied  bj  many  successive  proprietors  after  Tiberius,  and  among 
them  by  the  virtuous  H.  Aurelius,  all  of  whom  must  have  had  these  bdecent 
figures  constantly  in  their  sight  The  age  and  the  class  must  bear  their  share 
of  the  common  guiU :  **  factum  defendite  vestrum,  consensistis  cnim.** 
*  Tac.  Ann.  vi  2. ;  Dion,  Ivlil  17. 
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satisfaction  among  the  clererest,  the  boldest,  and  the  most 
desperate  class  of  citizens.  While  trimming  the  vessel  of 
his  fortnnes  between  this  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  another  rock 
soon  appeared  ahead*  News  was  bronght  to  Rome  that  a 
pretender  to  the  name  of  the  unfortnnate  Dmsus,  stiU  a 
prisoner  in  the  palace,  had  appeared  m  Achs^  and  Asia,  and 
had  deceived  many  by  the  similarity  of  his  person,  and  the 
devotion  to  him  of  some  of  the  freedmen  of  the  emperor 
himself  As  the  reputed  son  of  Germanicns  he  was  received 
in  various  quarters  with  open  arms.  The  Greets  were  easily 
moved  by  anything  strange  and  novel ;  the  legions  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  to  which  he  was  making  his  way,  had  loved  and 
admired  the  man  he  claimed  for  his  fhther.  But  the  vigour 
of  the  imperial  cotomanders  speedily  checked  his  enterprise. 
He  was  pursued  across  the  JEgean  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  to  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  where,   arrebted  nnd 

-        ,        -  *  .     *      *  put  to  death. 

it  appeared,  havmg  been  more  strictly  interroga- 
ted, he  had  retracted  his  first  assertion,  and  represented  him- 
self as  of  noble,  but  inferior  and  less  in^ddious  parentage. 
From  Epirus  he  had  taken  ship  as  if  for  Italy,  while  the 
emperor  was  duly  apprised  by  his  lieutenants  that  he  might 
be  expected  to  arrive  there.  This,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, was  the  last  that  was  publicly  heard  of  him :  other 
writers,  however,  f)retended  to  know  for  certain  that  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  and  was  promptly  destroyed.' 
The  miserable  ends  of  Drusus  and  Agrippina,  which 
followed  at  no  long  interval,  were  possibly  determined  and 
hastened  by  this  untoward  event.    When  "nbe-  „  _,^,     ^ 

,  "^    _   _  „  A  1        TV  Horrible  end 

nus  perceived  how  easily  even  a  false  I>rusus  ^^J^®'*"^ 
might  lead  a  movement  against  him,  he  might  be 
impelled  at  last  to  make  his  decision  regarding  the  fate  of 
the  real  one.    What  that  decision  would  be  could  not  be  for 
a  moment  doubtful.    The  poor  youth  hiad  been  too  fearfully 
wronged  to  be  again  trusted  with  liberty.     Yet  Tiberius 

*  TacHos  (Ann,  ▼.  10.)  reUtes  this  oocurrenoe  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
784,  while  Dion  (Iriii  26.)  places  ft  as  late  as  787,  snpporing,  perhaps,  that  it 
could  not  bare  occurred  before  the  death  of  the  real  Drusus. 
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most  have  regretted  the  step  he  had  taken,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Sejanus^  of  alienating  his  innocent  kinsman  from  hinu  It 
was  not  that  he  wished  to  clear  the  £eld  of  promotion  for  a 
grandson  by  the  removal  of  his  grand-oiephews.  To  Cains, 
the  youngest  son  of  Germanicus,  he  was  at  the  moment  dis- 
playing the  highest  favour,  while  he  kept  his  mother  and 
brother  in  such  cruel  durance.  To  the  stripling  Cains  he 
seemed  already  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  succession :  he 
bred  him  under  his  own  eye  at  Capre© ;  he  kept  him  close 
in  attendance  on  his  person,  and  gave  him  in  marriage 
one  of  the  noblest  maidens  of  the  city,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Junius  Silanus.*  It  was  rumoured,  not  unnaturally, 
that  he  was  about  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  his  nephew's  family,  to  atone  for  the  death  of  Nero 
by  the  release  and  reinstatement  in  their  proper  honours  of 
Drusus  and  Agrippina.  But  the  relentless  monster  had 
determined  far  otherwise.  Not  only  had  he  destined  Drusus, 
afler  three  years'  confinement,  to  deathj  but  he  xdlowed  him 
to  perish  in  lingering  torment  by  withholding  from  him 
necessary  food.  On  the  subject  of  death  by  starvation  the 
Romans  seem  to  have  had  a  peculiar  feeling  which  we  can 
hardly  understand.  In  many  cases  of  suicide  which  occurred 
about  this  period,  we  find  the  sufferer  choosing  rather  to 
perish  miserably  by  inanition  than  to  gij^e  hinuself  a  blow. 
More  particularly  we  may  observe  in  the  imperial  murders 
which  have  been  recorded,  that  the  victim  was  often  left  to 
die  of  mere  want,  and  untouched  by  the  sword.  A  super- 
stitious notion  may  have  been  current  that  death  by  famine 
was  a  kind  of  divine  infliction ;  it  might  seem  like  simply 
leaving  nature  to -take  its  appointed  course.  The  Romans 
were  so  femiliar  with  the  practice  of  exposing  infants,  and 
even  the  infirm  and  old  among  their  slaves,  that  they  may 
have  regarded  with  some  lenity  the  crime  of  murder  in  this, 
as  they  deemed  it,  extenuated  form.  It  was  merely,  forsooth, 
leaving  to  the  care  of  the  gods  those  whom  it  was  incon- 

'  Suet  Ca%.  12.;  Tac.  Amu  yl  20.    y.  Junius  Silanus  xas  the  broUier 
of  Decimus  Silanus,  the  paramour  of  the  younger  Julia. 
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Tcnient  or  impolitic  to  care  for  oneselC  Tiberius,  with  a 
blnntness  of  perception  which  seems  aknost  inconceiyahle, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  senate,  detailing  in  the  minutest 
way  the  circumstances  of  this  miserable  death,  showing 
how  the  poor  wretch  had  prolonged  Ins  existence  for  nine 
days  by  gnawing  the  stuffing  of  his  pallet,  and  recording 
every  sigh  and  groan  he  had  tittered,  even  to  the  last  impre- 
cations he  had  heaped  on  his  tormentor.  -  Every  syllable  was 
duly  vouched  by  the  testimony  of  slaves,  who  had  been  set 
to  watch  his  last  moments.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
this  was  a  mere  wanton  piece  of  unnatural  cruelty.  It  must 
have  had  a  political  purpose ;  and  we  may  conjecture  that  it 
was  meant,  first,  to  establish  on  unquestionable  testimony, 
the  actual  demise  of  Drusus ;  and,  secondly,  to  prove  that  no 
drop  of  the  Julian  blood  had  been  shed,  no  spark  of  hi^ 
divine  spirit  extinguished,  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.* 

The  senate  shuddered,  we  are  assured,  with  horror  at  the 
recital  of  this  abominable  epistle ;  but  the  prosecution  of  the 
house  of  Gtermanicus  had  not  yet  reached  its  Agrippj^ui 
climax.  After  the  downfall  of  Sganus,  in  whom  •'•^^^^  *»e»»^ 
she  recognised  her  fiercest  enemy,  Agrippina  may  have  al- 
lowed herself  to  indulge  fresh  hopes.  But  it  soon  became 
only  too  manifest  that  the  crimes  of  Sejanus,  by  which  she 
had  herself  so  grievously  suffered^  were  made  a  pretext  for 
cruelties  with  which  they  had  no  connexion,  and  that  the  ex- 
asperation of  the  emperor  against  his  old  minister  would 
bring  no  alleviation  to  the  lot  of  that  minister's  victiriis.  She 
oontinned  to  linger  in  cheerless  exile :  whether  in  that  soli- 
tude she  was  afflicted  with  the  intelligence  of  her  two  elder 
sons'  miserable  end,  or  suffered  to  learn  the  favour  with 
which  her  youngest  was  at  the  same  time  entertained,  she 
seems  in  either  case  to  have  soon  despaired  for  herself,  and 
to  have  resolved  to  escape  by  her  own  deed  from  miseries 
which  were  now  past  relieC  It  was  reported  that  she  put  an 
end  to  her  own  existence  by  pertinacious  abstinence^  from 

»  Tac  Ann,  vl  24. ;  Sad  Tib.  66. ;  Dion,  IvUiL  18.  (a.  u.  786.  A.  D.  88.) 
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fi>od)  in  spite  of  tlie  emperor's  command  that  nourishment 
should  be  forced  upon  her ;  an  act  of  fortitude  not  unworthy 
of  her  determined  and  vigorous  character.  Even  after  her 
death  Tiberius  was  base  enough  to  insult  her  memory,  by 
charging  her  with  a  criminal  amour,  and  insinuating  that 
she  had  abandoned  life  in  disgust  and  mortification  at  the 
execution  of  her  lover  Asinius.  The  common  voice  of  her 
fellow-^itiaenB,  not  too  prone  to  believe  in  virtue,  absolved 
her  from  this  foul  accusation ;  her  faults  were  not  those  at 
least  of  feminine  weakness,  and  had  her  chastity  been  as- 
sailable, it  would  not  perhaps  have  withstood  the  artifices  of 
Sejanus.*  Nevertheless,  that  her  memory  might  be  branded 
with  ignominy,  Tiberius  required  the  senate  to  pronounce 
the  anniversary  of  her  birth  a  day  of  evil  omen,  and  to  note 
in  the  calendar  as  providential  coincidence  that  her  death 
had  occurred  on  the  day  of  the  punishment  of  Sejanus*  He 
claimed  credit  for  himself  that  he  had  not  taken  her  life  by 
violent  means,  and  had  forborne  from  exposing  her  body  in  the 
GemonisB.  The  senate  acquiesced  and  applauded  as  it  was 
required,  and  decreed  solemn  thanks  to  the  emperor  for  his 
clemency ;  moreover,  that  a  yearly  festival  should  be  cele- 
brated on  the  auspicious  eighteenth  of  October.  The  remains 
of  Agrippina  and  her  children  were  excluded  from  the  mau- 
soleum of  the  Csesars,  until  Caius  at  a  later  period  caused  them 
to  be  exhumed  from  their  ignoble  sepulchres  and  removed  to 
^he  resting-place  which  became  them.' 

The  prosecution  meanwhile  of  the  friends  of  Sejanus  had 
continued  unabated,  the  emperor  vying  with  his  own  crea^ 
VsMMreofae  ^urcs  and  flatterers  in  discovering  matter  of  ac- 
SSSSl'of^Sflja-  cusation  against  every  one  who  could.be  proved 
^^  or  credibly  suspected  of  participation  in  his  guilt. 

'  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  faults  of  Agrippiua;  but  it  most  be  observed 
(hat  even  Tacitus  represents  them  in  very  strong  language:  **^qui  impatiena, 
dominandl  avida,  virilibus  curis  foemluarum  ritia  exuerat*' 

■  Tac  Amu  tI  25.  Agrippina  ^d  on  the  18th  of  October,  ^86,  two  years 
after  Sejanus.  Comp.  Suet  Tib.  83,  64. ;  CaUff,  16. ;  Dion,  Iviil  22.,  lix.  ». 
The  bones  of  Drusus  only  were  dispersed  and  could  not  bo  recovered. 
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But  Tiberius  had . actually  shed  tlie  blood  of  a  few  only: 
his  Tictims  were  quartered  as  captives  on  the  magistrates  and 
nobles,  or  confined,  perhaps,  in  stricter  duraaice  within  his 
own  palace.  Some  of  them  had  been  plundered  and  reduced 
to  beggary  2  some,  perhaps,  had  been  tortured ;  some  were 
guilty,  but  their  lives  protected  by  their  powerful  connexions ; 
other,  unquestionably  innocent,  might  be  personally  obnox- 
ious. Tiberius  was  harassed  by  the  anxiety  of  determining 
how  to  {^portion  their  punishments ;  whom  it  might  be  safe 
to  pardon,  and  whom  it  would  be  invidious  to  destroy.  Sud- 
denly the  tyrant  was  seized  with  a  horrid  caprice,  a  fit,  it 
may  be,  of  madness,  on  the  verge  of  which  his  unquiet  brain 
was  ever  trembling,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  relieving 
himself  from  his  perplexity  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen. 
He  issued  an  order,  such  as  there  was  no  parallel  for  in  his 
previous  policy,  and  such  as,  in  one  so  little  wont  to  initiate 
a  novelty  either  in  counsel  or  in  act,  can  hardly  be  ascribed 
to  anything  but  uncontrollable  frenzy,  that  all  the  captives 
of  the  Sejanian  conspiracy  should  at  onee  be  put  to  death  as 
traitors.  The  order  was  executed  without  oompunction. 
Not  men  only,  but  women ;  not  adults  only,  but  children, 
were  involved  in  the  frightful  massacre :.  some  were  noble, 
many  of  baser  birth;  in  sopie  places  they. perished  singly,  in 
others  they  fell  in  pnmiiscuous  slaughter  one  upon  another. 
The  mangled  bodies  were  exposed  in  the  Gemoni^  and  guards 
were  placed  around  to  drive  away  their  mourning  relatives, 
or  to  watch  and  report  their  laqientations.  After  some  days' 
exposure  the  remains  were  dragged  to  the  river  bank  and 
flung  into  the  stream,  and  even  those  which  were  cast  baci 
upon  the  land  were  forbidden  the  rites  of  sepulture.  The 
common  duties  of  humanity,  says  Tacitus,  were  abandoned 
in  the  general  terror;  and  all  natural  compassion  cowered  in 
silence  beneadi  the  tyranny  that  reigned  rampant  in  every 
quarter.* 

'  Twc  Ann.  vl  19.  Comp.  Suet  (TO.  61.),  who, however,  specifies  twenty  aa 
the  greatest  number  tliat  fcU,  at  least  on  any  one  day,  and  the  massacre  prob- 
ably passed  off  in  a  single  pait)zjsm.    The  language  of  Tacitus,  it  may  be  pre* 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  there  may  have  been  a 
touch  of  insanity  in  the  conduct  of  Tiberius  at  this  period. 
Despair  and  ^^^  Certainly  there  is  something  more  than  the 
wStyof  Ti'bo.  "^^^^  atrocity  of  the  acts  themselves  to  counte- 
'•^  nance  a  supposition  vhich  may  afford,  perhaps,  a 

slight'  relief  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  blood  of  the 
Claudii,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  was  tainted,  apparently 
through  many  generations,  with  an  hereditary  vice,  some- 
times manifesting  itself  in  extravagant  pride  and  insolence, 
at  others  in  ungovernable  violence ;  and  the  whole  career  of 
Tiberius  from  his  youth  upwards,  in  its  abrupt  alternations 
of  control  and  indulgence,  of  labour  and  dissipation,  had 
been  such  in  fact  as  might  naturally  lead  to  the  unsettlement 
of  his  mental  powers.  This  inward  disturbance  showed  it- 
self in  a  very  marked  manner  in  the  startling  inconsistency 
which  became  now  more  and  more  apparent  in  his  conduct. 
While  at  this  period  Tacitus  denounces  in  the  most  glowing 
terms  the  vehemence  and  recklessness  of  his  cruelty,  the 
particular  anecdotes  he  relates  of  his  behaviour  are  generally 
indicative  of  transient  fits  of  leniency.  He  was  extremely 
sensitive,  says  Suetonius,  to  the  pasquinades  which  circulated 
against  him  in  the  capital,  to  the  imputation  freely  cast  on 
him  of  degrading  and  secret  enormities,  and  to  the  ihrious 
invectives  of  his  perishing  victims.  The  king  of  the  Par- 
thians  had  the  audacity  to  address  him  a  letter,  in  which  he 
noted  with  disgust  his  indolence  and  shameless  indulgences, 
and  urged  him  to  satisfy  by  a  voluntary  death  the  sentiment 
of  universal  execration.  Yet  these  charges  and  insults  11-^ 
berius  himself  freely  published  to  the  world  at  the  very  time 
that  he  complained  so  bitterly  of  them :  no  man  cot^d  say 

somed,  la  ooAsiderably  exaggerated.  But  Luoan's  tableau  of  the  proscriptions 
is  not  iiiq>robablj  coloured  from  the  account  he  had  himself  heard  bom  the 
witnesses  of  this  dreadM  sacrifice  (il  101.) : 

^  Nobilltas  cum  plebe  peiit,  lateque  vagatur 
Ensis,  et  a  ndlo  rerocatum  est  pcctore  ferrum  .... 

....  nee  jam  alreus  amnem, 
Nee  rctinent  ripap,  rcdeuntque  cadavera  campo.** 
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wone  tbingfi  of  him  than  he  epontaneously  and  consciously 
admitted  of  himself  in  the  extraordinary  reyelations  he  made 
of  his  own  feelings.  At  last,  we  are  told,  he  fell  into  a  state 
of  disgust  and  desperation.  A  letter  he  addressed  to  the 
Benate  has  been  in  part  preserved  to  us  by  his  awe-stridken 
contemporaries,  whom  it  deeply  impressed,  breathing  as  it 
does  the  very  spirit  of  incipient  madness  in  the  terrors  of  a 
distressed  conscience,  unable  to  &sten  on  the  precise  and 
proper  object  of  its  perturbation.  What  to  write  to  ycu^ 
JFhtherSy  at  this  junctyre^  he  said,  or  h<m  r^t  to  iorite^  or  tohcU 
to  forbear  from  writin^^  the  Gods  cor^ound  me  worse  them  I 
fed  day  hy  day  eonfowided^  if  Iknow,^  So  had  his  crimes 
and  abominations,  says  Tacitus,  redounded  to  his  own  pun- 
ishment. JVbr  in  vain^  the  historian  goes  on  to  moralize, 
was  the  wisest  of  philoscphers  wont  to  mcUntain  that^  could 
tJie  hearts  of  tyrants  be  opened  to  owr  gasse^  we  sTumld  behold 
there  the  direst  wotmds  and  tdeers;  for  the  mind  is  torn  with 
cruelty  J  htstj  and  evil  inclinations^  not  less  truly  than  the  body 
by  blows.* 

The  despair  of  the  now  miserable  tyrant  is  hardly  less 
strongly  markedin  his  distress  at  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  an  attached  adviser  and  servant,  Cocceius  Ner-  hi^  niorttfl«i- 
Ta,  a  man  held  high  in  repute  as  a  legal  authority,  ^°  ^  oS©?"*' 
and  one  whose  character  and  attainments  were  «*"^"^ 
among  the  most  respectable  supports  of  the  CaBsarean  govern- 
ment. The  fortunes  of  Kerva  were  flourishing  in  the  full  sun- 
shine of  his  master's  favour ;  his  health  of  body  was  unimpair- 
ed, and  his  mind  mature  and  vigorous :  he  had  no  outward  cause 
of  chagrin,  none  of  apprehension  for  the  ftiture.  Yet  this 
man,  it  was  announced,  had  formed  the  resolution  of  termin- 
ating his  own  existence ;  for  it  had  become  the  fashion  to 
make  an  avowal  to  one's  friends  and  finmily  of  such  an  inten- 
tion.   Tiberius  sought  the  suicide's  chamber,  where  he  was 

*  Tac.  Ann.  vl  6.  under  the  date  786 :  "His  verbis  exorsua  est,  Quid  serf- 
bam  Tobifl,  P.  C,  ant  quomodo  scribam,  aut  quid  omnino  non  sciibam  hoc  tem> 
pore,  Di  me  Deeeque  pejus  perdant  quam  perire  me  quotidie  sentio,  si  sdam.** 

*  Tac.  Amu  L  o.  from  Plato  de  BepubL  p.  S75. ;  Bitter  fai  loa 
86  TOL,  V. — 16 
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calmly  awaiting,  in  discourse  with  his  Mends  and  relations, 
with  resolute  refusal  of  all  sustenance,  a  slow  and  painful 
death*  liberius  entreated  him  to  explain  the  motive  of  this 
desperate  determination,  to  which,  however,  the  sufferer 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  return  a  distinct  answer.  With 
friendly  zeal  he  solicited  him  to  desist  from  it,  but  again 
without  success.  Lastly,  he  urged  how  injurious  it  would  be 
to  his  own  reputation  as  emperor,  if  one  of  his  nearest  inti- 
mates should  thus  make,  as  it  were,  his  escape  from  life 
without  even  assigning  a  motive  to  allay  the  agitation  of  the 
public  mind.  Nerva  calmly  waived  all  discussion  upon  the 
subject,  and  the  all-powerful  ruler  found  himself  repulsed 
and  impotent  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had  sentenced  him- 
self to  death*  Those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the 
real  8<mtiments  of  the  suicide  averred  that  the  melancholy 
state  of  affairs  had  filled  the  sage's  mind  with  alarm  and  in- 
dignation, and  that  he  had  deliberately  resolved  to  shun  the 
future  with  honour,  while  still  uninjured  and  unassailed.^ 

Nor,  it  may  be  believed,  did  the  example  of  Nerva  remain 
without  imitators.  None  of  them,  however,  was  so  illustri- 
ous as  L.  Arruntius,  a  noble,  as  we  have  seen,  so 
doatb  or  At-  distinguished  in  character  and  position  that  Au* 
gustus  had  not  omitted  to  note  him  among  those 
chiefs  of  the  senate  who  might,  as  he  said,  have  contended 
with  his  own  heir  for  the  empire.  This  man,  however,  not- 
withstanding this  invidious  distinction,  and  in  spite  of  the 
crabbed  humour  with  which  he  had  ventured  to  gibe  at  the 
emperor  himself,  had  escaped  unharmed  almost  to  the  last 
year  of  Tiberius.  Yet  from  the  fortitude  of  his  crowning  act 
we  believe  that  he  had  merited  this  escape  by  no  unworthy 
compliances :  he  had  merely  abstained  from  irritating  his 
master^s  jealousy  by  measuring  himself  with  him  in  overt 
opposition.  On  the  occurrence  of  a  disastrous  inundation,  it 
was  to  Arruntius  that  the  task  was  assigned  of  providing 
for  the  future  security  of  the  city,  T^hich  inyplved  perhaps 

*  Taa  Ann,  yi.  20. 
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Bome  arbitraiy  interference  with  the  rights  of  property,  of 
which  the  Romans,  however  great  the  necessity  for  it  might 
be,  were  always  excessively  jealous.  At  one  period  Tiberius 
proposed  to  remove  him  from  Rome  by  the  honourable  ap- 
pointment of  a  government  in  Spain ;  but  again,  unable  to 
prevail  on  himself  to  entrust  a  possible  rival  with  so  much 
power,  he  had  kept  him  by  his  own  side  in  the  capital,  requuv 
ing  him  to  execute  his  ofice  by  the  hands  of  legates.  The  dela- 
tors had  been  eager  to  &sten  a  charge  upon  one  who  stood 
so  exposed  to  their  aim  ;  but  he  had  defeated  at  least  one  ac- 
cusation, and  secured  the  punishment  of  his  assailants.  At 
last,  however,  he  was  more  fatally  involved  in  a  charge 
brought  against  a  certain  Albuoilla,  the  wife  of  Satrius,  the  de- 
nouncer of  Sejanus.  Treasonable  practices,  impiety,  as  it  was 
phrased,  against  the  emperor,  had  been  alleged  against  her ; 
and  as  the  looseness  of  her  conduct  was  notorious,  the  known 
or  supposed  partners  of  her  debauchery  were  presumed  from 
that  circumstance  to  be  concerned  also  in  her  disloyalty. 
Among  these  was  Ammtius ;  but  so  little  could  be  really 
advanced  against  him,  or  so  adverse  or  indifferent  was  Tibe- 
TiuBtothe  prosecution,  that  the  accused  were  pemrittedto 
remain  at  large  with  only  a  vague  charge  hanging  over  them. 
Some  of  them  by  merely  keeping  quiet  escaped  all  further 
animadversion.  The  friends  of  Arruntius  would  have  per- 
suaded him  to  rely  on  the  emperor's  clemency,  and  make  no 
movement  on  his  own  part.  But  he  proudly  refiised  to  owe 
his  safety  to  an  evasion.  The  8ame  conduct^  he  declared, 
does  not  become  aU  men  alike.  I  have  lined  long  enough  1 
have  nothing  to  regret  but  Ttaving  endured  Ufeeo  long  amidst 
so  momy  insults  and  dangers^  exposed  as  Ifiave  been  to  tJie 
arroganee  formerly  of  JB^amcSj  and  now  of  Macro  : — for 
Macro  had  by  this  time  become  almost  as  obnoxious  as  his 
predecessor. — 7Vw«,  I  rmght  perhaps  stiU  secure  myself  for 
the  brief  period  which  yet  remains  to  ths  aged  emperor  ;  but 
how  coidd  I  hope  to  escape  intact  through  the  reign  of  his 
successor  f  With  these  words  he  caused  his  veins  to  be  open- 
ed, and  allowed  himself  to  bleed  to  death.     He  foresaw  a 
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more  intolerable  servitude  impendiDg,  and  resolved  to  flee 
alike  from  the  recollection  of  the  past,  and  the  prospect  of 
the  future.  Though  Arruntius  himself  might  have  escaped 
on  this  occasion,  Albucilla  was  eventually  condemned  and 
executed;  while  those  of  her  accomplices  were  selected  for 
banishment  or  disgrace  who  were  most  obnoxious  for  their 
crimes,  and  particularly  for  that  of  delation.* 

In  the  midst  of  his  terrors  and  his  cruelties  Tiberius  was 
distressed  and  perhaps  amazed  at  the  evidence  these  deeds 
afforded  of  the  horror  in  which  his  government 
the  poii<7  oTTi-  was  uo  w  held.    If  in  the  proscription  of  all,  even 
^  of  his  nearest  kin,  who  had  seemed  to  menace  his 

power,  he  had  shown  himself  sanguinary  and  relentless,  yet 
these  were  but  few  in  number ;  they  belonged,  moreover,  as  he 
might  presume,  to  a  class  too  far  exalted  above  the  mass  even 
of  the  nobles  of  Rome  to  excite  much  general  sympathy. 
Why,  he  might  ask,  should  the  Romans  interest  themselves 
in  mere  &mily  quarrels,  and  the  bootless  question,  which  can- 
didate for  the  tyranny  should  actually  elimb  the  throne? 
But,  on  the  other  hand^  he  may  have  flattered  himself  that 
in  the  punishment  of  many  bad  citizens,  by  which  his  reign 
had  been  distinguished,  he  had  shown  a  sense  of  equity  and 
public  spirit.  Every  Roman  was  concerned  in  his  overthrow 
of  an  upst^Ui)  like  Sejanus ;  in  the  just  retribution  he  had 
launched  at  the  detestable  delators,  the  foes  not  of  the  prince 
but  of  the  people  themselves ;  in  the  high  moral  feeling  he 
had  displayed  in  chastising  the  vices  of  women  of  quality ; 
in  pronouncing  sentence  on  an  Albucilla,  a  Claudia,  an  Uc- 
gulania,  and  recently  on  Plancina :  for  the  wife  of  Cnous 
Piso,  thpitgh  long  protected,  first  by  the  fevourof  Livia,and 
still  hAerhj  the  disinclination  of  Tiberius  to  give  a  triumph 
to  Agrippina,  had  at  last  been  sacrificed  to  the  unappeased 
ennuty  of  the  citizens.  He  might  affect  to  plead  for  himself, 
as  his  successor  afterwards  pleaded  for  him,  that  it  was  not 
he  that  had  warred  against  the  senate,  but  the  senators  against 

'  Tac.  Ann,  tI  47, 48.  under  the  year  790. 
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one  anotlier.  Of  the  fotir  great  nobles  indeed  whom  Augos* 
ins  specified  as  not  unfit  to  compete  with  him  for  enptpire, 
tlireeiiad  since  peri$hed  by  violent  deaths.  NorcanTlbe- 
rins  himself  be  relieved  from  the  guilt  of  efiecting  the  death 
of  Aj^inius  Gallus.  Of  neither  Piso^  however,  nor  Arruntiufi 
could  it  be  said  thi^t  he  had  devised  and  compassed  his  de* 
struction ;  and  the  considerataon  in  which  Lepidus  continued 
to  be  held  shows  that  the  highest  rank  and  position  w^cre  not 
necessarily  fatal  to  their  possessor/  M.  .^Slmilius  Lepidus, 
the  son  of  jSimilius  Paulus  and  a  Fausta  ComeUa,  who  thus 
combined  in  his  origin  descent  fit>m  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  Boman  houses,  might  have  considered  himself  a  far  greater 
man  than  any  Oetavius  or  Antonius,  and  have  looked  down 
with  complacent  superiority  upon  e\ren  a  Julius  or  a  Claudius. 
But  this  distinguished  noble  had  acquiesced  in  the  choice,  if 
such  we  qiay  call  it,. of  the  Roman  people:  taught  by  the 
insignificance  into  which  hi£i  kinsman  ^e  triumvir  had  fallen, 
that  the  day  of  great  names  bad  passed,  that  the  uobles  were 
unworthy  to  bear  rule  and  the  people  incompetent,  he  had  suf* 
fered  tbe  chief  of  the  Claudii  to  take  precedence  of  him  in  the 
senate ;  and  while  occupying  himself  the  second  place,  he  had 
used  his  influence  discreetly  and  liberally,  and  had  succeeded 
more  than  once  in  tempering  the  severity  of  his  coUeagties.* 
Another  of  the  notabilities  of  the  preceding  reign,  who  had  also 
retained  his 'honours  under  Tiberius,  was  Lucius  Piso,  chief 
pontiff  and  prefect  of  the  city,  a  man  of  ability  without  ambi- 
tion, who  had  discharged  the  functions  of  a  difficult  post  with 
tact  andconsiderateness,  while  in  the  senate  his  voice  had  al- 
ways been  given  on  the  side  of  justice,  and  when  that  was  de- 
feated, had  at  least  recommended  moderation.'    Such  were  the 

'  The^  four  nobks  are  bere  mentioned  together,  becaofie  Tadtas  leares  it 
uncertain  wfaeAer  Onsns  Hbo  or  Airontiai  was  one  of  the  three  especially  des- 
ignated by  Angnstos.  ^  De  prioribus  (ie.  GaUna  and  Lepidos)  consentitnr ;  pro 
Ammtio  qmdam  Cn.  Fisonem  tradidere.**  He  adda,  nntnily  aa  we  have  seen : 
**  Omneeqne  pcseter  Lepidum,  Taiiis  mox  crinunibHS,  straente  Tiberio,  circnm* 
renti  nxnt^    Amu  1 18. 

'  For  instancee  of  the  influence  of  Lepidus,  see  Tac.  Aim,  iiL  60.,  iv.  20. 

*  YeD.  ii  98.;  Tac  Ann,  Yt  10.:  **L.  I^so  pontifez,  rarum  in  tanta  clari 
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men  who,  without  despairing  of  their  position,  and  flying  to 
death  or  retirement,  conld  find  a  sphere  for  their  yirtaes  eve* 
under  the  strong  constraint  of  the  imperial  government ;  and 
from  more  than  one  passage  of  Tacitus,  severe  as  he  is  in 
judging  the  crimes  and  policy  of  Tiberius,  it  appears  to  have 
been  well  understood  among  the  nobles,  that  even  under  had 
princes  there  is  still  a  sphere  for  great  men  /  th^  loyalty  and 
moderation  combined  with  industry  and  vigour  obtain  the 
more  genuine  honour^from  the  proneness  of  the  proud  and 
turbulent  to  rush  on  certain  ruin  without  advantage  to  any.* 
It  may  be  true  that  Tiberius,  in  one  of  his  gloomiest 
moods,  dissatisfied  with  himself  yet  indignant  at  the  dissatis- 

faction  of  his  people,  actually  gave  vent  to  his 
snoceesioii  to     vcxatiou  in  the  memorable  quotation  from  a 

tragic  writer.  After  my  death  perish  the  world 
in  fire}  But  the  same  sentiment  has  been  ascribed  to  other 
tyrants  in  later  times,  and  may  be  regarded  as  erpr^sive 
merely  of  the  judgment  mankind  in  general  have  formed  of 
their  extravagant  selfishness.  As  regards  Tiberius,  indeed, 
it  may  have  been  put  into  his  mouth  by  a  later  generation 
which  had  suffered  under  the  sway  of  successors  even  worse 
than  himself,  and  believed  that  in  consigning  them  to  such 
mthless  rulers  he  had  evinced  a  wanton  indiffer^ioe  to  their 
misery,  if  not  rather  a  fiendish  exultation  in  it.  But  our 
estimate  of  the  conduct  of  Tiberius  in  this  particular  must 
be  founded  on  a  fair  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.    We  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be 

tudlne,  &cto  obiit"  (aim.  785):  *'uullius  serrilis  sentcntiffi  sponte  auctor,  e( 
quoticns  necessitas  ingnierct,  cupienter  moderans  ....  ISAoa  ad  octogefiimum 
annum  processit  ....  prsdcipua  ex  eo  gloria  quod  pncfectus  urbi  recens  oon- 
tiDuam  potestatem,  et  insolentaa  psrendi  grayiorem,  mire  temperavit*'  For  the 
Bcandalous  oharges  against  the  piefeoi  Piso,  see  abore,  ^ap.  zUt. 

*  Tac  Am.  iv.  2a;  Agryc,  42. 

•  Dion,  ItiL  23. :  twto  rh  &px<uov  ifiov  dav6vToc  ydia  fux&v^tj  wupL  See 
the  allufflODS  to  the  sentiment  in  the  and^ts,  CSa  dejin.  i  19. ;  Senec<l9  Clan, 
XL  2. ;  Suet  Ner,  88. ;  Claudian  tn  Rufin,  il  19.  in  Reimar's  note.  Comp.  Suet 
7\b,  62. :  ^'  Identidem  feUoem  Priamum  vx)oabat,  qaod  supentes  omninm  saomm 
ezstitisset*' 
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biassed  by  the  notions  of  a  later  age,  to  which  the  principle 
of  direct  appointments  had  become  familiar.  After  weighing 
the  statements  of  different  writers,  we  shall  see  reason  proba* 
bly  to  accede  to  that  of  Tacitus  in  preference  to  others, 
according  to  whom  Tiberias  made  no  appointments,  desig- 
nations, or  recommendation  of  a  successor  to  the  imperial 
prerogatives.  He  could  not  have  done  so  without  directly 
violating  the  settled  principle  of  his  government,  which  he 
pretended  to  found  on  the  spontaneous  concession  of  the 
people.  The  establishment  of  monarchy  was  not  even  yet 
recognised  as  a  Qoustitutional  fact.  The  chief  of  the  Julii 
might  appoint,  like  any  private  citizen,  the  heir  to  the  do- 
mestic rites  and  honours  of  his  house ;  but  this  inheritance 
conveyed  no  title  to  the  Imperium  or  Principate,  the  Consu- 
lar or  the  Tribunitian  power.  Herein  lay,  as  Tiberius  was 
well  aware,  the  secret  of  the  new  government's  weakness  • 
this  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
tyranny  into  which  he  had  himself  insensibly  lapsed.  No 
greater  blessing  could  have  been  bestowed  on  the  Romans 
by  a  wise  and  honest  ruler  than  the  transmutation  of  their 
polity  from  a  pretended  commonwealth  to  an  acknowledged 
monarchy.  But  dire  experience  had  not  yet  perhaps  taught 
them  to  acquiesce  in  the  assumption  by  their  dying  chief  of 
a  power  over  their  political  future^  Would  they  respect  his 
disposition  of  their  indefeasible  prerogatives  after  his  decease  ? 
Would  they  not,  on  the  obntrary,  resent  it?  This  was  a 
question  which  Augustus  had  not  ventured  to  ask.  Yet  the 
founder  of  the  empire  had  been  too  deeply  interested  in  the 
success  of  his  work  to  leave  its  prospects  to  blind  chance. 
He  had  shown  himself  anxious,  during  his  own  term  of 
government,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  recognition  of  his  in- 
tended successor,  by  graduidly  investing  the  proposed  heir 
of  his  private  fortunes  with  public  honours  and  titles  akin  to 
his  own;  so  that  llberius  had  been  able,  on  his  father's 
decease,  to  glide,  almost  unobserved,  into  the  sovereign 
power.  Such  undoubtedly  was  the  generous  policy  which 
became  a  ruler  to  whom  the  interests  of  the  state  were  really 
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dear,  and  who  Bought  to  found  the  greatness  of  his  own  house 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  But  to  such  a  policy  th(» 
spirit  of  Tiberius  was  not  perhaps  equaL  A  cruel  misfortune 
had  deprived  him  of  Germanicus ;  but  so  had  Augustus  also 
lost  his  Agrippa.  Drusus  was  remoyed  firom  him  by  the 
treachery  of  an  unworthy  favourite ;  but  in  like  manner  his 
predecessor  had  had  to  mourn  the  early  and  illromened  loss 
of  Caius  and  Lucius.  Here,  however,  the  parallel  ceased. 
While  the  first  princeps  continued  after  every  disappointment 
to  repeat  his  genuine  efforts  to  secure  the  principles  of  fiuuily 
succession,  and  called  Tiberius  himself,  in  default  of  still 
nearer  kinsmen,  into  alliance  and  partnership,  in  the  empire ; 
the  second  sacrificed  all  to  an  unworthy  jealousy,  and  chose 
rather  to  murd^  his  nephews  than  to  risk  the  chance  of  being 
supplanted  by  them. 

Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  Tiberius  found 
himself  supported  by  only  thfee  sur\iving  males  of  the  line- 

age  of  CsBsar,  and  none  of  these  had  received  any 
members  of  the  training  in  public  life.    Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus, 

bom  in  the  year  744,  was  the  last  of  the  sons  oi 
the  eldest  Drusus,  and  the  nephew  of  the  reigning  emperor, 
by  whom  ho  had  been  adopted  on  his  fitkther's  death,  at  the 
desire  of  Augustus.  But  Claudius  (to  give  him  the  name 
by  which  he  will  become  familiarly  known  to  us)  was  re* 
puted  to  be  infirm  both  in  health  and  understanding.  Like 
Agrippa  Postumus,  he  was  destined  from  early  youth  to  be 
excluded  from  public  afihirs,  and  all  political  instruction  had 
been  purposely  withheld  from  him.  Tet  he  was  not  perhaps 
destitute  of  talents;  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
books,  and  possibly  he  appreciated  them,  while  the  weakness 
of  his  bodily  frame  contributed  to  keep  him  from  the  ruder 
and  coarser  diversions,  to  which  the  want  of  practical  em- 
ployment might  have  driven  a  bolder  and  more  vigorous 
man.  His  character  and  attainments,  however,  we  shall 
have  a  future  occasion  to  estimate  more  precisely :  for  the 
present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  had  probably  owed  his 
life,  amidst  the  fall  of  so  many  of  his  relations,  to  the  general 
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eonviotion  that  he  was  unfit  to  rule,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
feared  a0  a  candidate  for  the  suffirages  of  the  people.  Upon 
him  the  emperor  soaicely  deigned  to  bestow  a  thought  at 
thig  crisis.  Two  othek-s^  however,  there  were,  both  much 
younger  than  Claudius,  between  whom  the  hopes  of  the 
Julian  house  were  diyided :  Gains,  the  youngest  son  of  Ger- 
manicufl,  and  Tiberius,  sumamed  Gemellus,  the  child  of  the 
second  Drusus ;  the  ^e  grand-nephew,  the  other  grandson, 
of  the  emperor,  but  both  equally  reputed  his  sons  or  grand- 
S(Hi8  by  adoption.^  Of  these  Gains  was  bom  in  the  year  765, 
Tiberius  in  112.*  The  fomier  had  been  enrolled  at  an  early 
age  among  the  augurs  and  pontiffs,  and  had  since  be^  ad- 
ranoed  to  the  qmestorship,  the  first  Step  in  the  legitimate 
career  of  honours ;  the  latter  had  not  yet  been  ititroduced 
into  public  fife,  his  tender  years  hardly  yet  perndtting  it. 
From  neither  of  these  str^>ling8  certainly  could  the  emperor 
anticipate  any  rivalry  with  himself;  but  untried  and  almost 
unknown  as  they  still  were,  he  shrank  from  insulting  even  his 
subservient  senate  by  claiming  for  them  the  highest  preroga- 
tives. The  daughters  of  Germanicus  he  had  married  to 
citizenfl  of  distinctidn.  Julia  was  imited  to  Yinicius,  whose 
municipal  and  equestrian  extraction  had  been  recently  illus- 
trated  by  the  rise  of  both  his  fitther  and  grand&ther  to  the 
consulship.*  Drusilla  had  wedded  a  Gassios,  whose  family 
was  plebeian,  though  it  vied  with  the  noblest  of  Kome  in 
antiquity  and  reputation,  besides  the  peculiar  lustre  which 
had  been  shed  upon  it  in  more  recent  tiites.    A  third  daugh- 

*  It  baa  been  mentioned  before  that  Agrippina  had  borne  fire  sons  and  four 
daughters  to  Germanicus.  The  deaths  of  Nero  and  Drusus  have  been  recorded 
in  thdr  place :  two  other  sons  seem  to  have  died  in  infancj.  Caius,  the  young- 
est of  the  fire,  was  now  the  sole  surriTor. 

*  This  Tiberias  bad  also  the  name  of  GemoIIns,  which  seems  to  show  that 
he  was  one  of  the  male  twins  whom  lirilla  bore  to  Drusus  in  the  year  112. 
Tac.  Arm.  il  84. ;  see  above,  ohapt^  zlill  The  otber  child,  as  has  been  said, 
probably  died  in  inikncy. 

*  Tac  Amu  tL  IS.  TbidaS)  the  patron  of  Yellehu  Pateroohis,  was  prob* 
ably  an  adherent  of  SqjaaoB^  and  owed  his  alliance  with  the  Ososaresn  ftmily  to 
the  &Tour  of  so  powerful  a  friend. 
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ter,  who  bore  her  mother's  name,  Agrippina,  was  affianced 
to  a  man  of  higher  rank  than  either  of  these,  a  Onjeus  Domi- 
tius  Ahenobarbus,  descended  lineally  from  the  three  Domitii 
whose  names  have  been  successiv^y  rignaliiEed  in  these 
pages.  A  fourth,  whose  name  has  not  been  recorded,  was 
united  to  the  son  of  Quintilius  Yams.  Again,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  Nero  Germanicus,  the  younger  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Drusus  and  liTiHa,  had  been  espoused  to 
Rubellius  Blandus,  a  second  connexion  which  might  properly 
be  regarded  as  an  unworthy  descent  from  the  first,  inasmuch 
as  his  nobility  dated  only  from  the  last  generation.^  But  in 
casting  his  eyes  on  these,  and  perhaps  other  scions  of  the 
old  aristocracy,  Tiberius  could  discover  none  whose  eminence 
entitled  him  to  be  exalted  above  all  the  rest  of  his  order ; 
the  levelling  effects  of  his  tyranny  were  already  manifest  in 
the  general  mediocrity  of  talent  in  the  senate,  and  the  public 
mind  was  not  unprepared  to  admit  the  rule  of  hereditary 
succession  as  a  state  necessity. 

The  bitterest  of  Tiberius's  enemies  admits,  not  as  it 
would  seem  without  some  inconsbtency,  that  he  was  anxious 
^^  _.  at  heart  to  settle  the  succession  on  a  secure  foot- 

Tiborlas  ap- 

^nto^aa  ing,  and  would  have  disregarded,  in  making  his 
Gemellus  heirs  choice,  the  Opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  could 

of  hl8  pilYSte       ,,^,  ,^,  ,./• 

fortune.  he  have  felt  assured  of  the  approbation  of  a 

A.i>.85.        grateftd  posterity.      Nevertheless,  after   much 
restless  deliberation,  the  failing  old  man  was  con- 
strained to  leave  it  in  all  the  uncertainty  above  described : 

'  Tac.  Ann,  vl  27. :  "  Ci^jus  avum  Tibui*tem  equitem  Romaniun  pleriqoe 
meminerant*'    Juvenal  (yiU.  89.)  employs  the  name  of  Rubellius  to.  represrat 
the  pride  of  those  who  have  greatness  throat  iqxm  them : 
"Tecum  est  mihi  sermo,  Bubdll 

Blande:  tomes  aho  Bmsoram  stemmate  tanqtiam 

Feoeris  ipse  aUqoid  propter  qiiod  nobilia  esses. 

Ut  te  condperet  qiue  Bangoine  fulget  lull ; 

Kon  qnn  Tentoso  coDdueta  sob  aggece  texit'* 
Domitius,  Yinidns,  Casdas,  and  Rnbellhis  are  mentioned  together  in  Ann,  vi. 
45.  as  the  four  progcneri,  grandsons-fai-law  of  Tiberius. 
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he  abandoned  to  fatej  says  Tadtas,  the  decision  to  which  he 
woi  hdmaelf  WMqudL^  Bat  already  in  the  year  788  he  had 
made  a  testament^  appointing  Oaias  and  Tiheiiua  co-partners 
in  his  priyate  heritage,  with  whatever  advantage  might 
thence  acome  to  them  in  regard  to  their  public  pr^nsions ; 
and  in  the  event  of  tiie  death  of  either,  the  survivor  was  des- 
tined to  inherit  from  the  deceased.'  The  elder  of  the  two 
princes  at  least  was  not  unmoved  by  the  prospeict  of  the  foi^ 
tones  which  seemed  so  likely  to  be&U  him.  Caius  was  not 
insensible  to  the  advant£^  he  enjoyed  in  popu-  atinsGemumi- 
lar  favour,  and  especially  among  the  soldiers,  as  SSSmSr  c»- 
the  son  of  Germanicus.  Though  actually  bom  "«?^ 
in  the  peaceful  retirement  of  Antium,  he  had  been  carried  in 
infancy  to  the  stations  of  the  Bhenidi  legions,  and  bred  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  soldiery,  and  he  gladly  countenanced,  we 
may  suppose,  the  common  belief  that  he  had  first  seen  the 
light  in  the  camp.'  As  a  child,  he  had  been  accoutred  in 
the  military  garb,  and  it  was  from  the  boots,  or  oalig»,  which 
he  was  made  to  wear,  that  the  soldiers  gave  him  his  familiar 
nickname  of  Caligula.  The  mutiny  on  the  Bhine  was  act- 
ually qudled,  it  was  said,  by  showing  to  the  troops  their 
young  pet  and  playfellow.  But  these  rude  caresses  were  not, 
as  he  early  learnt,  to  be  accepted  without  danger,  and  he 

'  Taa  Asm.  tI  46. :  **  Quippe  iUi  ncm  peiinde  corea  gratia  prosentium  qaam 
in  po6tero6  ambitio:  mox  incertafl  animi,  fesso  corpora  coBsiUum,  col  inipar 
erat,  fato  permisif 

•  Suet  TO.  n^. 

'  Saet  Ca%.  8. :  "  tJbi  natiis  "ait  incertnm  divcrsitas  tradcndmn  fadt  On. 
LentehiB  GaBtuliciia  ISbuii  genitam  aoribit ;  PliniuB  Secundoa  in  Treveria,  tioo 
Aralnatiiio,  anpra  cenflaentea  ....  Yeraieuli,  imfieraiite  mox  eo  diTolgaU, 
apad  hibemaa  l^onaa  prooreatom  indicant : 

In  caatris  natos,  patriia  nutritus  in  armia 
Jam  designati  Prindpia  omen  erat 
Egno  in  actis  Antii  editunx  inrenio.*' 

*  Tac.  ^iiii.i.  41.)  Dion^lyii,  6.;  Suet  Cdig,  9.:  ^^Caligula  oognomcn 
castrenrf  joco  tnxit,  qma  manipnlano  nabitn  inter  milites  educabatnr  •  .  .  . 
port  exoeaBua  Aogoeti  tamultoantea  ....  acdna  hand  dnble  oonapecta  soo 
fleodt." 
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was  careful  to  disgtiise  the  pleasure  he  took  in  the  fiivour  in 
which  the  citizens  held  him.  Nor  less  anxiously  did  he  con- 
ceal any  emotions  of  an  opposite  character,  which  thd  suffer- 
ings of  his  mother  or  brothers  may  have  awakened  in  his 
breast.  A  practised  dissembler  from  his  early  years,  for 
from  the  first  dawn  of  consciousness  he  found  himself  the 
inhabitant  of  a  palace,  and  closely  attached  to  the  person  of 
the  allrdreaded  imperator,  he  studied  to  clothe  hia  counte- 
nance day  by  day  with  the  expression  assumed  by  Tibenus 
himself,  to  penetrate  his  sentiments  and  echo,  as  it  were,  his 
very  words.  He  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  anticipate  the 
wishes  of  the  tyrant,  and,  at  a  later  time,  the  remark  of  the 
orator  Fassienus  obtained  a  great  success,  that  no  man  was 
ever  a  better  servant,  or  a  worse  master.* 

Caius  CsBsar,  by  the  direction  of  his  grandsire,  had  mar- 
ried in  786  Claudia,  or  OlaudUla,  the  daughter  of  M.  Junius 
Macro  obtains  Silauus ;  but  this  consort  he  had  lost  in  the  third 
^uS!"^  year  of  their  union.*  At  this  latter  period  the 
A.  D.  8«.  ^^^  of  Tiberius  was  visibly  approaching.  While 
A.U.  78it  his  bodily  strength  was  failing  his  mind  contin- 
ued unimpaired,  and  the  power  as  well  as  the  habit  of  dis- 
simulation retained  its  full  vigour  to  the  last.  No  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  decay  could  extort  from  him  any  disclosures 
of  his  actual  views  regarding  the  imperial  inheritance.  The 
ambitious  and  intriguing  spirits  at  Rome  trembled  in  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  fixture,  and  Tiberius  kept  his  courtiers  stiU 
attached  to  his  side  by  refiising  to  indicate  by  word  or  ges- 
ture in  what  quarter  they  should  look  for  his  successor.  He 
even  let  it  be  supposed,  it  would  seem,  that,  dissatisfied  with 
the  prospect  opened  to  him  within  the  limits  of  the  OsBsarean 
family,  he  meditated  removing  both  the  grandson  and  the 

*  Tac  Ann.  tI  20. :  "  Immanem  aniroum  subdola  modestia  tegens  .  .  . 
qualem  diem  Tiberius  indniasety  pari  habitn,  non  multom  distantibus  Terbifl. 
Unde  mox  edtom  Paarieni  oratoris  dictum  percrebuit ;  neqne  mdioiem  unqoani 
seryum,  tieqoe  deteriorem  dominam  ftdese." 

*  Tao.  Attn,  vl  20.  Saetoidiia  (<Xi%.  12.)  ^es  her  name  Biore  ooneotfy, 
Jonia  GlandiHa.    Dion  Is  inaccurate  in  placing  the  marriage  in  788. :  hiil  3S. 
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grand-nephew  hj  death.'  Nevertheless  the  arts  of  the  vet- 
eran dissemhler  could  not  hfind  the  wariest  of  his  observers, 
fince  the  overthrow  of  Sejamis,  the  bold  and  erafty  Macro 
had  wielded  no  small  share  of  that  ndnist^s  power,  bnt  he 
had  never  snoceeded  in  gaining  the  personal  fisrroar  and  con- 
fidence of  his  master.  Though  at  the  head  of  the  praetorians 
and  of  the  polke  of  the  city,  he  had  not  been  advanced  to 
the  more  biilfiant  honours  of  the  state.  For  these  he  most 
be  content  to  look  to  the  exigencies  of  a  new  reign,  in  which 
his  talents  and  position  might  command  still  higher  promo- 
tion; and  it-was  now  his  object  to  divine  the  future  emperor, 
and  bind  him  to  himself  by  some  signal  service.  As  shrewd 
in  observation  as  he  had  proved  himself  bold  in  action,  he 
fixed  without  hesitation  upon  Oaius  as  the  destined  chief  of 
the  state.  To  secure  an  ascendency  over  him  he  employed 
the  artifices  of  his  wife  Ennia,  who  insinuated  herself  into 
the  afiections  of  the  young  aiid  idle  voluptuary  at  a  moment 
when  his  fiincy  was  unoccupied,  and  soon  acquired  for  her 
husband  allthe  influence  he  desired.  You  leave  the  setting 
sun  to  court  the  rising^  muttered  Tiberius,  whom  nothing 
could  escape :  but  he  gave  no  further  token  of  displeasure, 
and  the  people  accepted  the  words,  which  were  speedily 
noised  abroad,  as  an  intimation  that  already  in  his  own  mind 
he  had  determined  to  transmit  the  empire  to  his  grand- 
nephew.  Another  sentence,  which  was  ascribed  to  him, 
seemed  not  less  significant  of  this  intention.  Observing  one 
day  a  cloud  pass  over  the  countenance  of  Caius,  on  his  mak- 
ing a  gesture  of  kindness  towards  the  young  Tiberius,  for 
whom  he  seems  to  have  felt  some  yearning  of  natural  afiec- 
tion,  he  was  reported  to  have  said  to  him,  You  wiUhiU  him 
and  another  wiU  JeiU  you.*  The  young  dissembler  had  never 
been  able  to  impose  on  his  uncle's  practised  sagacity.  Hbe- 
rius  had  observed,  not,  it  is  said,  without  a  maUgnant  satis- 
faction, the  gross  i^cniuality  and  cruel  or  degrading  sports  in 

'  Suet  TV>.  62. 

•  Tta  Awi,  tI.  45. :  *«  Ocddes  tu  hnnc,  et  te  alius."    Dion,  Iviil  28.    Oomp. 
Pbflo,  Lc 
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which  he  delighted,  hoping,  as  was  commonly  surmised,  that 
they  would  divert  him  fix>m  the  aspirations  of  a  premature 
ambition,  or  even  expecting,  as  some  ventured  to  suggest, 
that  the  crimes  of  the  ensuing  reign  would,  extinguish  the 
recollection  of  his  own.^ 

Tacitus,  as  we  have  seen,  assures  us  that  Tiberius  aban- 
doned the  imperial  succession  to  fiette ;  by  which  he  evidently 
means  that  the  emperor  addressed  no  direct  in- 

IdeM  regsrdlng     ,  ,  ^  , 

thediBpoeaiof    junction  or  recommendatiou  to  the  senate  upcm 

the  saooession:    *'_,  _,_  _  __-  _  '^__ 

ezpreasion  of  a  Subject  ou  which,  as  he  well  knew,  he  could 
exercise  no  real  authority.  In  the  phrase  itadf, 
the  current  language  of  the  philosophy  of  the  time,  there  is 
nothing  remarkable ;  nor  do  I  imagine  that  there  is  any  allu- 
sion in  it  to  the  story  upon  this  subject  narrated  by  Jose- 
phus,  which  deserves,  however,  to  be  recorded  in  illustration 
Aneedototoid  of  the  character  of  the  age.  Tiberius,  says  the 
by  Joeephus.  Jewish  historian,  on  his  return  to  Capre»  from 
his  last  visit  to  the  continent,  was  seized  with  a  consumptive 
attack,  which  at  first  did  not  threaten  danger :  but  as  the 
disorder  gained  ground  he  began  to  feel  that  his  end  was 
actually  approaching;  whereupon  he  commanded  Euodns, 
the  most  confidential  of  his  freedmen,  to  send  his  two  grand- 
children to  him  betimes  the  next  morning,  that  he  might  ad- 
dress them  before  he  diad.  After  giving  this  direction,  he 
prayed  the  gods  to  make  known  to  him  by  some  token  which 
of  the  two  they  destined  to  succeed  hkn :  for  although  his 
wish  was  to  leave  the  empire  to  the  young  Tiberius,  he  feU 
that  his  own  inclination  ought  to  yield  to  the  manifestations 
of  the  divine  wilL  Accordingly  he  proposed  to  himself  a 
sign  by  which  that  will  might  be  discovered ;  and  this  was, 
that  whichever  of  the  princes  should  first  come  into  his  pres- 
ence,  him  he  would  regard  as  called  to  the  empire.  Having 
thus  piously  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  gods,  he  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  natural  inconsistency,  to  pontrol,  if  possible, 
their  decrees,  by  desiring  the  tutor  of  Tiberius  to  make  sure 

»  Suet  Ca-^^.  11.;  Dion,  lyiil  28. 
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and  bring  his  charge  at  the  earliest  hour  possible.  Bat  this 
prince,  spending  some  time  over  his  morning  meal,  Was  aot- 
oaUy  forestalled  by  Cains,  much  to  the  emperor's  regret, 
who  was  moTed  to  tears  at  the  unhappy  fortune  of  his  own 
ofl^ring,  not  only  excluded  by  proyidettoe  &om  the  sbvei^ 
eign  power,  but  exposed,  as  he  well  knew,  to  the  direct  risk 
of  destruction.  Commanding  himself  howeyer,  with  a  great 
effi>rt  he  said  to  Cains,  ilfy  M>n,  oii^Aot^A  Tibetws  is  nearer  to 
my^f  than  you  are^  yet  both  of  my  oten  choice,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  godsj  into  your  hands  I  commit  the  empire  of 
.Rome.  To  these  solemn  words  he  added^  according  to  the 
same  authority,  an  earnest  entreaty  that  he  would  continue 
to  loTe  his  unprotected  kinsman,  enforced  by  a  wamiag  of 
the  perils  of  his  own  position,  and  of  the  pains  which  wait 
on  human  ingratitude** 

Of  all  our  principal  authorities  for  the  history  of  this 
period  Josephus  xmdoubtedly  stands  the  nearest  in  point  of 
time;  neyertheless,  bred  as  he  was  in  the  ideas  lAatdaysof 
of  a  foreigner  or  a  provincial,  his  information  on  T^berfM- 
matters  of  constitutional  principle  is  often  at  fault ;  and  the 
anecdote  just  rdated  is  of  little  historical  value,  except  as 
showing  the  more  indulgent  way  in  which  the  character  of 
Tiberius  might  be  regarded  beyond  the  precincts  of  Rome 
or  Italy.  This  writer  is  not  indeed  correct  in  the  place  he 
assigns  for  the  death  of  the  emperor,  a  point  on  which  a 
Roman  historian  could  hardly  have  made  a  mistake.  It  was 
early  in  the  year  790  that  Tiberius,  now  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year,  quitted  for  the  last  time  his  retreat  in  Capre»,  and 
moving  slowly  from  villa  to  villa,  arrived  within  seven  miles 
of  the  city  on  the  Appian  Way.  Again,  having  taken  one 
more  view  of  its  distant  buildings,  he  turned  his  back  finally 
upon  them,  terrified,  so  it  was  reported,  by  an  evil  omen,  and 
retraced  his  languid  steps  along  the  coast  of  Campania.*  At 
Astura  he  fell  »ck ;  but  having  a  little  recovered  he  pro- 
seeded  onwards  to  CircciL    Here,  anxious  to  avert  suspicion 

'  Joseph.  Aniiq,  JvcL  xriii.  6.  9. 
»  Suet.  Tib.  12. :  "Ostento  territua." 
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of  big  illness,  he  not  only  presided  at  the  exercises  of  the 
eamp,  but  eyen  cast  jarelins  with  his  own  hand  at  the  beasts 
which  were  driven  before  his  seat  in  the  amphitheatre.  By 
this  exertion  the  old  man  both  strained  snd  overheated  him^ 
self;  yet  though  his  symptoms  -grew  worse,  he  insisted  on 
continuing  Ids  progress  as  far  as  IMlsenum,  where  he  pos- 
sessed the  voluptuous  villa  of  Lucullus ;  nor  would  he  allow 
any  change  to  be  made  in  his  sensual  and  perhaps  intemper- 
ate habits  at  table.*  Hia  courtiers  and  attendants  looked  on 
with  awe  and  trepidation.  Every  one  felt  assured  tTiat  the 
days  of  the  tyrant  were  numbered ;  yet  every  one  feared  to 
pay  his  court  too  soon  by  a  day  or  an  hour  to  the  expected 
heir  of  his  fortunes.  All  eyes  were  turned  on  Charicles,  the 
emperor's  confidential  physician;  and  Caius  himself,  per- 
haps, was  the  first  to  urge  him  to  contrive  to  feel  the  dying 
man's  pulse,  for  Tiberius  persisted  to  the  last  in  disguising 
his  actual  condition,  and  thus  ascertain  how  much  life  was 
yet  left  in  him.  Charicles,  it  seems,  was  about  to  quit  the 
court  for  a  few  days :  possibly  his  master  had  dismissed  him 
on  purpose  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  watchfiil  observers 
around  him.  Rising  from  the  table,  and  taking  the  empe- 
ror's hand  to  kiss  it,  he  managed  to  touch  the  wrist.  Tibe- 
rius noticed  the  touch  atid  immediately  guessed  its  motive. 
He  called  for  fresh  dishes  and  more  wine,  nor  would  he  con- 
sent to  break  up  the  festivities  till  a  later  hour  than  ordina- 
ry.* On  rising  he  even  received  one  by  one  t^e  salutations 
of  all  his  guests,  according  to  his  wont,  keeping  all  the 
while  an  erect  posture,  smd  addressing  to  each  a  word  in 
replj.    But  Charicles  had  attained  his  object,  and  his  science 

*  Suet  L  c. :  "  l^hil  ex  ordine  qnotidiaxio  pnetennilteret,  00  couviyia  quidem 
ftc  ceeteras  yohiptatefl,  partim  intemperantia,  partim  dissimulatione."  Bat  Plm j, 
in  Uie  passage  before  cHed  (BuL  Not  xiv.  28.),  while  he  allows  the  intemper- 
ance of  ITIberhu  in  his  jonth,  expresslj  declares  that  his  abstemioasnesB  was 
strict  if  Hot  aiist^re  ("serems  atijae  etJbm  bbsvom  :"  the  words  are  perhaps  cor- 
mpt)  in  this  respect  in  later  years.  Tao.  ulnn.  tI.  {K>* :  ^  Jam  nberimn  corpus, 
jam  vires, nondum  dissimulatiodeserebat:  idem  animi  rigor;  sennone  ac  Tultq 
ratentus,  qnsBsita  interdnm  comitate  quamyis  manifestam  defectionem  tegebat  '* 

•  Tac.  L  c. :  "  Instaurari  epnlas  jubet,  discumbitque  nltra  solltum." 
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was  not  to  be  deemed.  He  assured  Macro  that  the  patient 
could  not  snrYive  more  than  two  days.  .Tiberius  was  the 
ukore  anzions,  it  was  said,  to  regain  Gapreea,  becanse  he  was 
offended  at  the  ne^eet  of  the  senate  taexpedite  the  condem* 
nation  of  some  criminals  he  had  required  it  to  sentence,  and 
could  not  venture  on  a  Bttcke  of  authority  excq>t  fiom  his 
inaccessible  citadeL  But  whether  or  not  this  were  so,  his 
hopes  and  &ars  were  all  about  to  close,  and  0]4>re»  he  was 
destined  never  again  to  visit.  Un&vourable  weath^  com- 
bined with  the  advance  of  his  malady  to  retain  Ahim  at  Mi- 
senum;  and  whether  his  dissolution  was  altogether  natural, 
or  hastened  by  fi>ul  means,  as  commonlysuspected,  it  was 
not  perhaps  delayed  beyond  the  tenn  assigned  to  it  by  the 
phvddan.    The  actual  circumstances  of  the  tv* 

•  1  *i  -i^i  *-.      His  death. 

rant's  end  were  variously  reported.  On  the  17th 
of  the  calends  of  April,  or  the  16th  of  March,  says  Tacitus, 
he  had  fainted  away,  and  it  was  imagined  he  had  ceased  to 
breathe.  The  courtiers  trooped  without  dday  to  congratu- 
late CaiuSy  who  quitted  the  chamber  to  surround  himself^  as 
was  supposed,  with  the  ensigns  of  power,  when  suddenly  it 
was  reported  that  the  sick  man's  voice  and  vision  had  re- 
turned, and  he  had  called  to  his  attendants  for  nom^hment. 
The  consternation  was  umversali  the  crowd  hastily  dis- 
persed, and  every  man  framed  his  oountenanoe  to  a  look  of 
ignorance  or  anxiety.  Caius  bimsdf  was  struck  speechless 
in  expectation  of  immediate  punu^mient.  But  Macro  was  at 
his  side,  and  Macto  was  resolute  and  prompt  as  ever.  JSk^ 
more  beddoAes  upon  Ait7»,.he  whispered,  €md  lea^e  him.^ 
Tacitus  insinuates  without  hesitation  that  he  was  stifled,  and 
his  account  has  been  most  commonly  followed ;  he  refers, 
however,  to  nc  authority.*    On  the  other  hand,  a  contempo- 

'  Tm.L  c:  "GnsttrinaaentftimfizwaBaiimaispeiiOTifltiiiia^^^ 
Macro  inlrepiduB,  oi>priii^  seMiiiiiyeota  nraltn  yesUi  Jntwt,  diaoeOipie  a  Urn* 
ine." 

'  Thus  Dion,  hriiL  2S.:  Sefaac  ofo  ixeivoc  ft^  Jca2  62tfiS)C  innmid^y  dre 
iji^ayuv  ri  mT^avTi  am-f^  itc  in^  pX^fiii^o/Uvi^y  idiiice^  ml  IfiSria  iroCUd  itdt 
wax^  iK  Kol  OepfiOffiat  rwdc  deoftevt^y  irpockfiaKt  *  itaX  tAroi  hithtvi^  oMv, 
ewapa/ihov  voi  tArtf  mi  rw  HAk{)uvoc. 
VOL.  T. — 17 
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rary  of  the  events  seems  to  describe  the  old  man's  death  as 
simply  nataiaL  Feding  himself  sinking,  said  Seneca,  Tibe- 
rias tookoff  his  ring,  and  held  it  fbr  a  little  while,  as  if  aboot 
to  present  it  to  some  one  as  an  instrument  of  antfaority ;  bat 
so<m  jeplaoed  it  on  his  ^finger,  and  lay  for  a  time  motionless : 
then  suddenly  he  called  for  his  attendants,  and  when  no  one 
answered,  raised  hknself  fitmi  his  bed  with  fiuling  strength, 
and  immediately  fell  lifeless  beside  it^  This  account  was 
distorted  by  othelci  into  the  denial  of  necessary  sostenance, 
and  actoal  4eath  by  exhaustion,  while  some  did  not  scruple 
to  affirm  that  Oaius  had  caused  him  to  be  poisoned** 

Caesar,  the  high-handed  usurper,  met  an  usurper's  death, 
by  open  yiolenoe  in  the  light  of  day.  Augustus,  after  fifty 
_    ,     ^       years  of  the  naildest  and  most  equitable  rule  the 

The  character       ^^  ,.,  ^*ii  i. 

of  Tiberias  not  timcs  admitted,  sank  at  last  by  a  slow  and  pam- 
less  decay  into  the  arms  of  those  dearest  to  him, 
amidst  the  respectful  sympathies  of  an  admiring  people. 
The  end  of  Tiberius,  whether  consummated  by  treachery  or 
not,  was  shrouded  in  gloom  and  obscurity;  the  chamber  of 
mortality  was  agitated  to  the  last  by  the  intrigues  and  fears 
of  the  dying  man  and  his  survivors.  The  fellow  country- 
men of  the  detested  tyrant  seem  to  have  deemed  it  fitting 
that  one  whose  life  was  to  them  a  riddle  should  perii^  by  a 
mysterious  death.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  repre- 
sent him  as  a  naan  whose  character  was  suffici^itly  trans- 
parent^ whose  apparent  inoonsistenoies,  often  exaggerated 
and  misrepresented,  may  generally  be  explained  by  the  na- 
ture of  his  position,  and  the  political  illurions  with  which  he 

'  Suet  7U,  1Z, :  "  Seneca  eum  scribit,  intellecta  defeetione,'*  &o.  The  Met 
Seneca,  who  is  known  to  hare  written  a  history  of  his  own  timeB,  died  towards 
the  end  of  llberiqB,  at  an  advanced  age.  This  must  be  the  account  of  his  son 
ibe  phikMopher;  b«it  there  is  no  such  passage  in  his  existing  works.  Suetonius 
hi  another  place  {Oatiff,  12.)  gires  aowther  aoooant:  ''Oaios  veneno  Tlberiom 
aggressus  est,**  &o. 

'  Tacitas  g^res  March  Id.  for  the  date  of  this  event,  Dion,  March  26.  Ti- 
berius, bom  KoYember,  712,  was  hi  the  middla  of  his^erenty-eigfatii  year. 
Dion,  L  0. :  kfiUi  6i  ima  Koi  ipdoft^xoifra  Ir^,  koI  ft^vac  ri^wipaCt  m)  ^P^ 
iwia. 
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W9B  reqtdred  to  enoircle  himseHl  It  is  the  charaeter  of  the 
age  in  which  he  was  plaoed,  an  age  of  rapid  though  fdlent 
transition,  rather  than  of  the  man  hinrmelf,  which  invests  him 
with  an  historical  interest.  This  is  the  point  to  which  it 
will  be  well  to  direct  oar  attention,  before  letting  the  cnrtain 
drop  <m  the  personage  with  whom  the  forms  of  the  republic 
perished,  and  the  despotism  of  the  GsBsars  finally  dropped  its 

The  practice  of  delation,  so  rapidly  developed  under  the 
rule  of  Tiberius,  introduced  a  new  principle  into  the  govern- 
ment of  his  day,  and  marked  it  with  features  of  jadnnentor 
its  own.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  ef-  ^J  ^SJr°" 
fects  of  this  practice  on  the  general  complexion  ^  Tiberiwi. 
of  the  Roman  polity,  nor  is  it  easy  to  exaggerate  the  horror 
with  which  it  came  to  be  regarded.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  despotism  of  the  monarch  with  the  fotms  of  a 
republic ;  to  strengthen  the  sovereign  power  by  weakening 
its  subjects ;  to  govern  the  people  by  dividii^  them,  by  de- 
stroying their  means  of  combination  among  themselves,  by 
generating  among  them  habits  of  mutual  distrust  and  fear, 
and  finally  plunging  them  into  a  state  of  political  imbecility. 
We  have  already  seen  how  this  system- was  in  &ct  the  prod- 
uct of  peculiar  circumstances  rather  than  the  creaticm  of  a 
defiberate  will ;  nevertheless  the  chief  of  the  state  was  made, 
not  unnaturally,  to  bear  the  whole  responsibi&ty  of  it,  and 
the  disgust  of  the  nobler  spirits  of  Rome  at  the  tyranny  of 
spies  and  informers  was  turned  against  the  prince  himisel^  in 
whose  interest  at  least,  if  not  at  whdse  instigaldon,  tb^  en* 
ormities  were  for  the  most  part  perpetrated.    If  we  examine 

'  Thna  Perguson  concludes  his  history  of  the  Roman  republic  with  the 
death  of  Tiberius.  Tacitus  describes,  according  to  his  view,  the  different  epochs 
in  the  diantcter  of  Tiberius.  Ann.  tL  61.:  "Homm  quoque  tempom  illi 
drrenti  €greg^  Tita  fion^e^  quoad  prinatus,  vel  ia  inq^eriis  nh  Jkngusto 
fiut:  occnltnm  ae  subdolum  fingenifiB  yirtutibua,  donee  Gennaoiciifl  ac  Dmsus 
raperfuere:  idem  inter  bona  malaque  mixtus,  incolumi  matre:  intestabilis 
saevitia,  sed  obtedis  libidinibus,  dum  Sejanum  dilexit  timuitye :  postremb  in 
soelefa  simnl  ac  dedecora  prorupit,  postquam,  remoto  pudore  et  metu,  sno  tan* 
torn  ingenio  ntebatur.'* 
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theaathoritiee  for  the  history  of  the  reign  wehaye  beenreriew 
ing,  we  shall  find  that  thofle  who  were  nearest  to  the  times 
themselrea  have,  generally  treated  Tiberins  with  the  greatest 
indnlgenca  Yelleios  Pateroolus  indeed,  and  Yalerins  Max^ 
imus,  his  contemporaries  and  subjects,  must  be  regarded  as 
mere  courtly  panegyrists:  but  the  adulation  of  the  one, 
though  it  jars  on  ears  accustomed  to  the  dignified  self-respect 
of  the  earlier  Romans,  is  not  more  high-flown  in  language  and 
sentiment  than  what  our  own  writers  have  addressed  to  the 
Georges,  and  even  the  Charleses  and  Jameses,  of  the  English 
monarchy ;  while  that  of  the  other  is  chiefly  ofiensive  from 
the  connezi<m  in  which  it  stands  with  the  lessons  of  virtue 
and  patriotism  which  his  book  was  specially  designed  to  il- 
lustrate. The  elder  Seneca,  the  master  of  a  schodi  of  rheto- 
ric, to  which  science  his  writings  are  devoted,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  emperor  under  whom  he  wrote ;  but  his  son,  bet- 
ter known  as  the  statesman  and  philosopher,  though  he  was 
under  the  temptation  of  contrasting  the  austere  and  aged 
tyrant  with  the  gay  young  prince  to  whom  he  was  himself 
attached,  speaks  of  him  with  considerable  moderation,  and 
ascribes  the  worst  of  his  deeds  to  Scjanus  and  the  delatom 
rather  than  to  his  own  evil  disposition/  In  the  pages  of 
Philo  and  Joeephus,  the  government  of  Tiberius  is  represent- 
ed as  mild  and  equitable :  it  is  not  till  we  come  to  Suetonius 
and  Tacitus,  in  the  third  generation,  that  his  enormities  are 
blazoned  in  the  colours  so  painfully  fiimiliar  to  us.  It  will 
suffice  here  to  remark  that  both  thede  later  writers  belong  to 
a  period  of  strong  reaction  against  the  Cesarean  despotism, 
when  the  senate  was  pennitted  to  rabe  its  venerable  head 
and  resume  a  show  at  least  of  imperial  prerogatives;  when 
the  secret  police  of  Home  was  abolished,  delation  firmly  re- 
pressed, freedom  of  speech  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  the 
emperor  Idmsel^  and  the  birUiright  of  the  citizen  respectful- 
ly restored  to  him.  There  ensued  a  strong  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing, not  against  monarchy,  which  had  then  become  an  ao- 

*  Senect,  Ej),  21. ;  de  Jknef,  iil  26. ;  Coruol  ad  Marc,  15 
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cepted  inadtotioQ,  but  against  the  cormptiong  which  had 
tnined  it  iBto  tyraimy ;  and  Tiberius,  as  the  reputed  founder 
(^  the  syBtem  of  delation,  bore  the  odium  of  all  the  crimes 
of  all  the  t3rrant8  who  had  aacceeded  hinu  Tacitus  admits 
that  the  affakn  of  Tiderius  were  misrepresented  during  his 
power  by  fear,  and  after  his  death  by  spit^ :  yet  we  cumot 
doubt  that  Tacitus  himself  often  yields  to  the  bias  of  his  de- 
tractors, while  Suetonius  is  at  be^  indifferent  to  the  truth.^ 
After  aU,  a  sober  discretion  must  suspend  its  belief  regarding 
many  of  the  circumstancea^  above  recorded,  and  adcnowledge 
that  it  is  only  through  a  treacherous  and  distorting  haze  that 
we  haye  scanned  the  features  of  this  ill-omened  principate. 

Nevertheless,  the  terror  which  prevailed  in  the  last  years 
of  Hberius,  to  whomsoever  it  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed,  exer- 
ciaed  a  Mefol  influence  over  society  at  Rome,  ^he  reign  of 
and  shows  by  ^ects  which  are  still  ^scoverable  taworfttEaiiw. 
that  it  has  been  but  little  exaggerated.  It  has  left  perma- 
n^it  traces  of  itself  in  the  manifest  decline  and  almost  total 
extinction  of  literature  under  its  pressure.  The  Roman 
writers  addressed  only  a  small  class  in  the  capital ;  tp  be  pop- 
ularly known  in  the  provinces,  to  be  read  generally  through* 
out  the  Roman  world,  was  a  privilege  reserved  for  few,  and 
anticipated  perhaps  rarely  by  any.  Even  in  the  capital  the 
poet  and  historian  oomposed  their  works  for  a  circle  of  a 
few  thousand  knights  and  senators,  for  the  friends  and  fiuni- 
lies  of  their  own  few  hundreds  of  acquaintances,  whom  they 
invited  to  encourage  their  efibrts  by  att()nding  their  recita* 
tions.  The  paralysis  which  beniunbed  the  energies  of  the 
Roman  nobility  at  this  crisis  of  terror  and  despair,  extended 
naturally  to  the  organs  of  their  sentiments  and  opinions.  Not 
history  only  and  philosophy  suffered  an  eclipse,  ita  effect  upon 
but  poetry  also,  which  under  Augustus  had  been  "*«»^n»- 
the  true  expression  of  the  national  feelings,  became  mute 

'  Tac.  Ann,  L  1. :  **Tiberii  Gaiiqae,  et  dandii,  ao  Neronis  res,  floN^tibai 
{pels  ob  metom  fklne,  postqaam  oooiderant  r^emiUnu  odHt  oompoaitB  ■onk'* 
There  Mema  reason  to  believe  that  the  boetility  to  Tibeiiiia'a  memoiy  incteaaed 
rather  than  diminished  in  the  course  of  the  socceeding  oentoiy. 
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when  tlie  feelings  themselyes  could  no  longer  be  trusted  with 
utterance.  We  have  seen  how  Cremutius  was  subjected  to 
persecution  :for  pronouncing  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  were 
the  last  of  the  Romans.  A  tragedian  was  accused,  and  if 
accused  we  may  presume  perhaps  that  he  was  condemned, 
for  speaking  evil  of  the  king  of  men,  Agamemnon ;  and  va- 
rious authors  were  assailed,  and  their  writings  sentenced  to 
proscription,  to  whose  recitations  the  last  ptinceps  had  him- 
self listened  with  indulgence.'  The  poems  whidi  were  tol- 
erated were  generally  the  most  tijfling  and  perhaps  Ucentious 
in  character.*  The  sly  irony  of  the  fable,  a  style  of  compo- 
sition adopted  by  slaves,  and  imitated  from  the  servile  Orien- 
tals, seems  not  unsuitable  to  these  perilous  times.'  The  name 
of  Phsedrus  belongs  in  all  probability  to  the  Tiberian  period, 
but  it  is  curious  tJiat  no  later  writer  for  four  centuries  should 
have  cared  to  notice  him.*  Similar  or  worse  has  been  the 
fate  of  a  more  serious  writer,  Manilius,  the  author  of  an  elab- 
orate poem  on  Astronomy  and  its  spurious  sister  Astrology, 
a  theme  of  some  danger  under  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
but  whiidi'he  has  treated  with  irreproachable  discretion ;  it 
is  owing  perhaps  to  the  disgrace  under  which  tiiie  forbidden 
science  fell  that  this  innocent  work  lapsed  into  entire  obliv^ 

'  Suet  716.  01.  It  wiU  be  remembered  by  scholars  that  Atrides  is  the  in- 
ridioos.  niokntuae  often  applied  hj  the  poets  to  the  Bomon  tyrants.  CJomp. 
Juvenal}  !▼•  65. :  "  Itur  ad  Atridem." 

'  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  character  of  the  verses  of  Lentulus  Gsetiil- 
Icus.    Martial,  prof,  I ;  Plin.  ^.  v.  8. 

'  Phtedrus  says  of  his  own  style  of  composition  {ProL  ad,  iii.  88) : 
^  Kmic  fiibnlanun  car  sit  inventmn  genus 
Brevi  dooeibo.    Servitos  obnozia, 
Quia  qutd  volebat  non  andebat  dioere, 
Affectus  proprios  in  &belhi8  transtolit." 
*  Pheedms  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  fireedman  of  Tiberius.    Seneca  tx 
horts  Folybius,  a  freedman  of  Claudius,  to  divert  his  mind  by  writing  fkbles  a 
few  years  later :  but  even  then  he  calls  this  kind  of  composition,  "  Intentatum 
Bomanis  ingeniisopus."    Senec  ComoL  adPolyb,  21.    HartaaiOii  20.)«lhide8 
to  a  Fhsdms,  bnt  not  apparently  as  a  fabulists    ^*  An  somulatnr  improbi  jocos 
Phasdrif" 
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ion,  and  has  escaped  the  mention  of  any  writer  of  an 
tiquity.* 

The  deep  gloom  which  settled  on  the  face  of  higher  so- 
ciety at  Rome  was  heightened  by  its  contrast  with  the  friy- 
olons  dissipation  of  the  populace,  who  thonsch  de- 
priTcd  of  the  gutter  of  a  bnUiant  court,  and  snr-  among  the  pop- 
rounded  by  signs  of  monming  and  humiliatkm 
among  their  natural  leaders,  not  the  less  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  sensual  enjoyments  which  alone  they  relished,  and  re> 
joiced  in  their  utter  indifference  to  political  principles,  to 
parties  and  to  men.  They  clamoured  with  exultation  orer 
the  body  of  the  traitor ;  nevertheless,  had  the  goddess  Ifur- 
sia^  says  the  moralist,  bift  favoured  her  Mruecan  iwtan/j  had 
hut  the  falee  intriguer  eireumverUed  the  guHekes  old  marij  on 
the  instant  they  would  have  been  heard  proda/iming  S^anus 
a  Ccesc^  and  an  Augustus,*  In  the  one  class  was  abandon^ 
ment  of  public  life,  shame,  despair  and  suicide; — ^tbe  intoler- 
able evils  of  the  time  drove  men  not  to  religious  consolations, 
but  to  a  restless  inquiry  into  the  ftiture,  or  a  vain  attempt  to 
lull  the  sense  of  the  present  in  philosophic  apathy:— the 
other  rushed  headlong,  hour  by  hour,  to  the  baths,  shows, 
and  largesses,  or  shouted  at  the  heels  of  the  idol  of  the  mo- 
ment, or  sighed  and  perhaps  murmured  at  his  loss,  and 
speedily  resigned  itself  to  oblivion  of  the  fitful  ^notion  of 
the  day. 

We  must  be  careM  notwithstanding  to  observe  that  both 
the  shame  and  the  degradation  were  for  the  most  part  con* 
fined  to  the  city  and  its  vicinity,  which  lay  in  the  ^eneni  stste 
very  shadow  of  the  despot.     Tiberius  was  con-  SLjSSSr  to  tb« 
tent  to  sacrifice  Rome  to  the  exig^des  of  his  P«>v*n«e* 

'  In  ihis  total  absence  of  the  "  testimonia  yeterum,^'  the  date  of  Manlliue  !s 
uoertained  fh>m  his  allusions  to  the  death  of  Yarns  (I  897.),  to  Augustus  as 
still  liring  (i.  922),  and  agam  to  the  island  of  Bhodes  as  the  **  hospitimn  rectori 
rrineipb  oibeia.*'    iv.  764. 

*  imrenal,  x,  74. :  ''Idem  popnlus,  si  Norsia  Tusco 

Fayisset,  si  opprcssa  foret  secura  scnectus 
Prindpis,  hac  ipsa  Sejanum  diceret  hora 
Augustum.*' 
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position ;  but  he  ruled  the  proyinces  on  the  whole  in  a  Ro« 
man  spirit,  and  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  empire  for  the 
most  part  intact  from  the  centre  to  the  frontiers.  The  stabil- 
ity of  the  system,  if  decaying  at  the  heart,  might  still  be 
measured  by  the  strength  and  solidity  of  its  members.  At 
no  period  did  the  bulwarks  of  the  Roman  power  appear  more 
secure  and  unassailable.  The  etforts  of  Drusus  and  his  son 
to  overpower  the  Germans  on  their  own  soil  had  been  stu^ 
pendens ;  they  had  wielded  forces  equal  at  least  to  those 
with  which  CteSBT  had  added  €raul  to  the  empire,  and  yet 
had  not  permanently  advanced  to  the  eagles  in  any  direction. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  Germans 
were  only  formidable  under  the  pressure  of  an  attack.  When 
the  assault  relaxed,  the  power  they  had  concentrated  in  re- 
sistance crumbled  readily  away.  With  the  death  of  Arminius 
all  combined  hostility  to  Rome  ceased  among  them.  They 
never  dared  to  retort  in  concert  the  invasions  under  which 
they  had  suffered.  Meanwhile  the  arts  and  manners  of  the 
South  advanced  incessantly  among  them ;  their  political  dis- 
sensions were  fostered  by  the  enemy,  a&d  in  the  weakness 
caused  by  mutual  jealousy  they  turned  with  awe  and  wonder 
to  the  image  of  the  immense  and  undivided  empire,  the  skirt 
of  whose  robe  trailed  majestically  on  tihieir  borders-  At  the 
same  time  the  long  respite  from  military  escactions  allowed 
the  pursuits  of  ease  and  luxury  to  fructify  within  the  limits 
of  the  provinces.  Gaul  was  no  longer  drained  from  year  to 
year  by  the  forced  requisitions  of  men  and  horses,  of  arms 
and  stores,  which  had  fed  the  eqchausting  campaigns  of  Ger- 
manicus.  Her  ancient  cities  decked  th^nselvea  with  splendid 
edifices,  with  schools  and  theatres,  aqueducts  and  templea 
The  camps  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube  were  gradually  trans- 
formed into  commercial  stations,  and  became  emporiums  of 
traffic  with  the  north  of  Europe,  where  the  fur  and  amber  of 
the  Hercynian  forests  and  the  Baltic  coast  were  exchanged 
for  wine  and  oil  or  gold  and  silver,  those  instruments  of  lux- 
ury which  nature  was  supposed,  in  mercy  or  in  anger,  to  have 
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denied  to  the  German  barbarians.'    Sach  a  state  of  nfftdre' 
allowed  the  emperor  to  persist  in  his  fayoorite  plan  of  leay- 
ing  the  provincial  goyemors  for  years  unchimged  at  their 
posts.    Each  succeeding  proconsul  was  no  longer  in  a  feyer 
of  haste  to  aggrandise  himself  hj  the  plunder  or  renown  of 
a  foray  beyond  the  frontiers.     The  administration  of  the 
provinces  became  a  matter  of  ordinary  routine ;  it  lost  its 
principal  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  senators,  who  could  at 
last  with  difficulty  be  induced  to  exchange  the  brilliant  pleas- 
ures of  the  capital,  with  all  its  mortifications  and  perik,  for 
the  doll  honours  of  a  distant  prefecture,    l^othing  is  more 
significant  of  the  actual  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
subject  than  this  fact,  which  is  advanced  by  Tacitus  aa  a  proof 
of  the  decay  of  public  spirit  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  age.* 
Nor  can  I  discover  in  general  the  justice  of  accusing  Ti- 
berius of  neglecting  the  safety  of  his  remote  possessions, 
which  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  flourished  vignanceof 
securely  in  the.  armed  peace  of  his  august  em-  JSSS^lJe 
pire.'    In  Gaul  the  revolt  of  Sacrovir  and  his  "o'^tifi"* 
Belgian  confedesates  was  effectually  suppressed :  the  out- 
break of  the  Frisians  seems,  though  at  some  cost  q^i  ^^  q^ 
of  blood,  to  have  been  speedily  quelled.*    Wor  ™^^' 
have  we  any  distinct  confirmation  of  the  assertion  of  Sue- 
tonius, that  Tibepius  sufered  the  province  to  be  ravaged 
with  impunity  by  the  Germans,  which,  if  true,  can  apply 

'  Tac  G€rm,  5. :  ^  Argentum  et  aurum  propitii  an  iratl  Dt  negayerint  du- 
bito.''  Tlus  weU-known  assertion,  so  remarkably  inaccurate,  as  it  has  proved, 
in  fact,  was  provoked  perhaps  by  the  &ilure  of  the  first  speculadon  in  Nassau 
mines.  See  Tac  Ann,  tl  20. :  **  Onrtins  Rufos  ...  in  agro  Mattiaoo  reduserat 
q»eeii8  qnaeremdya  Tenia  avgenti;  tinde  (enttis  fhictas,  neo  in  lei^^am  ftdi** 

*  Taa  AmK  vi  27.:  "£gregiiim  quemque  et  legcndis  ezerdtibasidoDeimi, 
abonefe  id  mimos.*'  Tlie  distnut,.  however,  or  indifference  of  l^berins  was 
more  distuictly  shown  in  his  keeping  some  of  his  governors  at  home  for  years 
after  nominally  appointing  them.  Such  were  the  cases  of  JBHius  Lamia  and  Ar- 
rmtiiuL    Tac  L  c 

'  Suet  7%b.  41. :  ^  Armeniam  a  ParUus  occnpaii,  Moeiiam  a  Dads  Sarmat- 
Isqiie,  GalHaa  a  Gennanis  vastarl  neglezit" 

*  Tac.  Atm,  iv,  12, 
87 
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only  to  some  transient  violation  of  the  frontiers.  That  dis- 
grace indeed  to  this  extent  actnally  attended  the  Roman 
goyemment  seems  not  improbable,  from  cirenmstances  which 
have  transpired  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  commander  in 
those  parts,  For  many  years  the  legions  of  the  Upper 
Rhine  were  confided  to  a  senator  of  high  consideration ;  but 
he  was  said  to  haye  gained  the  devotion  of  both  his  own  sol- 
diers uid  those  of  the  lower  province,  by  the '  popularity  of 
his  manners  and  the  laxity  of  his  discipline.^  Such  conduct 
proceeded)  we  may  confidently  affirm,  either  from  culpable 
negligence  or  from  criminal  aspirations.  Tibmus  was  doubt- 
less alarmed.  Lentulus  6»tulicus,  such  was  the  officer's 
name,  was  denounced  by  a  delator ;  but  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Sejanus  seemed  a  surer  ground  of  attack 
than  a  charge  of  incapacity  or  treason.  Tiberius  pretended 
to  listen  to  an  accusation  thus  artfuUy  framed,  the  s^iators 
were  blinded,  and  Gsetulicus  was  threatened  with  removal 
and  disgrace.  Undismayed,  he  addressed  from  his  camp  a 
letter  to  the  emperor,  urging  that  he  had  not  sought  connex- 
ion with  the  minister  of  any  motion  of  his  own,  but  at  the 
suggestion  of  Tiberius  himself;  that  if  he  had  been  deceived 
by  the  arts  of  the  traitor,  hi3  iault  was  only  the  same  as*  his 
master's:  it  was  unjust  that  he  should  suffer  for  an  error 
which  had  been  in  fisict  common  to  both.  His  loyalty,  he 
protested,  was  unshaken,  and  so  it  would  remain  as  long  as 
he  was  himself  trusted;  but  the  arrival  of  a  successor  to  his 
command  he  should  regard  as  no  other  than  a  sentence  of 
death,  and  to  such  he  would  reftise  to  bow.  The  emperor, 
he  boldly  added,  might  continue  to  rule  the  state,  but  ho 
would  retain  the  government  of  his  own  province.  The 
rumour  of  so  proud  a  defiance  struck  the  citizens  with  aston- 
ishment ;  but  GaBtulicus  kept  his  place,  and  tho  impunity 
which  was  thus  accorded  to  a  son-in-law  of  Sejanus  engaged 
them  to  believe  it.  Tiberius,  they  whispered,  knew  well 
how  deep  was  the  general  dissatisfection  with  his  rule :  he 

*  Taa  Anil,  vi.  30. :  "  EflUsae  demcntiaj,  modicus  soreritalc^  ' 
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was  cohscioufl  also  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  aware  that 
his  aathority  rested  after  all  on  opinion  rather  than  on  its 
own  intrinsic  force.    Be  refrained  from  risking  a  collision.* 

Kor  does  the  assertion  of  Tiberius^s  indifference  seem  to 
be  better  founded  with  regard  to  Mcesia.  Tacitus  steps  fre- 
quently aside  from  his  domestic  narrative  to  re- 
cord the  affiiirs  of  this  region  and  the  exploits  of 
the  emperor's  lieutenants ;  while  Appian  makes  special  men- 
tion of  the  conquest  of  Mcesia  under  Tiberius,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  provincial  government  in  this  quarter  by 
bis  hand.*  Sabinus,  Pandus,  and  Labeo  seem  to  have  held 
the  command  there  successively  during  the  first  half  of  this 
prindpate,  and  these  men  at  le^t  were  not  allowed  to  in- 
dulge in  indolence,  for  their  ezertioiis  and  victories  are  a 
theme  to  which  the  historian  repeatedly  refers.  At  a  later 
period,  indeed,  we  shall  read  of  an  incursion  of  the  Roxo- 
lani,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  during  a  season  of  commotion  at 
Rom^  and  this  is  not  improbably  the  occurrence  which  Sue- 
tonius had  actusdly  in  view.*  Moesia,  in  the  reign  of  the  sec- 
ond prineeps,  was  one  of  the  best  appointed  of  the  imperial 
provinces.  Two  legions  were  quartered  in  it,  and  a  military 
road  from  the  borders  of  Pannonia  led  along  the  bank  of  the 
I>anabe  to  the  Euxine  at  Tomi,  thus  securing  the  communi- 
cations of  the  presidiary  cohorts  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  only  exposed  frontier.  The  north-eastern  comer  of 
the  province,  for  the  Romans  did  not  care  to  occupy  the  pes- 
tilential marshes  of  the  Dobrudscha,  was  also  connected  by 
a  eoast^road  with  Byzantium  on  the  Thraoian  Bbsphorus.* 

But  the  emptiness  of  these  charges  can  be  more  clearly 
^faown  in  the  case  of  the  dependent  kingdom  of  Armenia, 

•  TWc  L  0.:  ^'BepuUnte  l%erio  pttblSoim  8H>i  odiam,  extremam  statem, 
mtgisqae  fiana  qnam  tI  vUf^  i«s  iiiat."  We  shall  seb  reaoon  at  a  later  penod 
to  believe  that  the  ooTnmftnd  of  GsetulicuB  was  really  fravght  with  danger  to  the 
imperial  interests. 

•  Taa  Attn,  fl.  66^  iv.  5. ;  Appian,  lUyriea^  30. 

•  Taa  JBRtL  L  76.— a.  u.  828.  a.  d.  70,    CJomp.  Suet  L  a 
€hrcmd9  Chermns,  p.  609. 
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which,  accordmg  to  the  tome  authority,  Tibaius 
BuiFered  to  be  seized  by  the  Parthians,  and  wrest- 
ed fmm  the  patronage  of  the  empire.  It  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  particular  recital  of  Tacitus,  that  the 
bold  occupation  of  this  kingdom  by  Artabanus  was  imme- 
diately resented  by  the  emperor  with  the  energy  of  a  younger 
man.  Not  only  were  the  wild  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus, 
the  Iberians  and  Albanians,  invited  to  descend  upon  the  in- 
truders; nqt  only  were  the  sons  of  Phraates  r^eased  from 
their  long  detention  at  Rome,  and  directed  to  present  them- 
selves on  their  native  soil,  and  claim  the  allegiance  of  their 
father's  subjects ;  but  a  Roman  general,  L.  Yftellius,  a  man 
of  distinguished  valour  and  experience,  was  deputed  to  lead 
the  forces  of  Asia  and  Syria  against  the  enemy;  and  while 
it  was  hoped  that  a  vigorous  demonstration  would  suffice  to 
hurl  him  back  from  the  territory  in  dispute,  instructions  were 
not  withheld,  it  would  appear,  to  push  on  if  necessary,  and 
smite  the  Parthians  with  the  strong  hand  of  the  empire. 
But  these  combinations  proved  speedily  successful.  Arta- 
banus, already  detested  by  many  of  his  most  powerful  sub- 
jects, was  compelled  to  descend  from  his  throne,  and  take 
refuge  in  the  fer  wilds  of  Hyrcania ;  while  Tiridates,  the  son 
of  Phraates,  was  aco^ted  in  his  room.  The  army,  which 
had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  returned  victorious  without  strik- 
ing a  blow,  though,  by  a  subsequent  revolution,  Artabanus 
was  not  long  afterwards  restored,  and  admitted,  upon  giving 
the  required  hostages,  to  the  friendship  of  his  lordly  rivals.^ 
If  Tibmus  refrained  from  enlarging  his  em|jire  by  fresh 
conquests,  he  was  not  the  less  intent  on  consolidating  the 
Thnoe,  Csppar  imwieldy  mass  by  the  gradual  incorporation  of 
rff  *^  ^  the  dependent  kingdoms  inclosed  within  its  lim- 
^'ts.  The  contests  between  two  rival  brothers,  Cotys  and 
Rhascuporis,  in  Thrace,  gave  him  a  pretext  for  placing  the 
fairest  part  of  that  country  under  the  control  of  a  Roman 
officer,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  its  ultimatie  annexation.* 

*  Tac  Ann,  vi  81-37.;  Joseph.  ArUiq.  xviii.  6. 

•  Tac.  Arm.  il  67. 
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On  the  death  of  Archdans,  king  of  Cappadooia  in  770,  his 
cooBtry  was  declared  a  Boman  prorince,  and  sttbjeoted  to 
the  rale  of  aa  imperial  procurator.^  At  the  same  period  the 
frontier  kingdom  of  Ckmrniag^e  'vas  jdaced  under  the  goy* 
omment  of  a  proprsetor.*  Syria,  the  great  stronghold  of  the 
Roman  power  in  the  £a8t,  was  «till  ddrted  by  several  tribu- 
tary IdngdomB  or  edmarchies,  such  as  CShalcis,  Emesa,  Da- 
mascus, and  Abilene;  but  the  dependency  of  Judea,  the 
wealthiest  and  proudest  of  all  these  Tassal  states,  had'  been 
wrested  under  Augustus  from  the  dynasty  to  whidx  it  had 
been  entrusted,  and  was  still  subjected  by  his  successor  to 
the  control  of  the  proconsul  at  Antioch. 

Herod  the  Ch^at,  on  his  death-bed,  had  sent  his  seal,  to- 
gether with  an  ample  present,  to  Augustus,  in  token  of  the 
entire  dependence  upon  Rome  in  which  he  hdid  ^  .^     ^ 
his  donmuoDR     This  act  of  vassalaire  procured  puestine  b«- 

twecn  the  sons 

him,  periiaps,  the  ratification  of  the  disposition  of  Herod  the 
he  had  made  of  his  territories  between  Archelaus, 
Herod  Antipas,  and  Philippus.  To  the  first  was  allotted  the 
kingdom  of  Judea,  including  Samaria  and  Idumea,  but  with 
the  loss  of  the  cities  of  Gbiza,  Gkdara,  and  Hippo,  which 
were  now  annexed  to-  the  government  of  Syria.  To  the  sec* 
end  feil  the  districts  of  Galikaa  t6  the  west,  and  Persea  to 
the  east  of  the  Jordan;  while  the  Trac]Mmitis,<Auranitis, 
and  Ghinlonids  formed  with  Ituri»a  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip, 
extdding  northward  to  the  borders  df  Damascus.'  But  the 
rival  kinsmen  were  not  satisfied  with  this  division.  Arche- 
laus and  Antipas  repaired  to  Rome  to  plead  agsdnst  one 
aDoiher;  but  while  they  were  urging  their  suits  before  the 
tribunal  d  the  senate,  the  provisional  government  which  the 
Romans  Ittd  established  in  Judea  was  suddenly  attadced  on 
all  ndes  by  bodies  of  armed  insurgents.  Th^  leaders,  how- 
ever, were  not  men  of  rank  or  commanding  influence,  and 
the  revolt  was  in  no  sense  a  national  movement.    It  was 

*  Tto.  Ann.  H.  42.;  Dion,  IriL  17.;  Saet  7^.  2»,;  Qtnho,  zil  p.  584. 

'  Tao.  Ann.  IL  56. 

'  Joseph.  JtUiq,  xviL  11.  S  ^ 
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speedily  eroshed  by  Varus,  then  proconsul  of  Syria,  the 
same  who  ten  years  afterwards  perished  so  miserably  in  Ger- 
many, and  punished  with  the  atrocious  severity  too  common-* 
ly  employed  in  such  cases.*  Arohelaus,  confirmed  m  his  sov- 
ereignty, continued  to  reign  in  these  lamentable  auf^ioes  in 
Judea.  His  subjects,  still  mindfid  of  the  sons  of 
bn^mc^of  their  beloved  Mariamne,  never  regarded  him 
with&voor;  and  it  has  been  mentioned  how  they 
complained  to  Augustus  of  his  tyranny,  and  obtained  hi6 
removal  from  the  throne.  He  was  ^aUy  sent  into  exile  at 
Vienna  in  GauL 

The  fall  of  Archelaus  left  the  throne  of  Judea  and  Sama- 
ria without  a  direct  claimant,  and  the  emperor  took  the  op- 
portunity of  attachinsr  them  to  the  Roman  domin* 

Judea  annexed     f-l«.  ...  ,,  i.t 

totbeRomaa  lous.'  TMs  aoqmsition  was  placed  under  the 
general  administration  of  the  proconsul  of  Syria, 
but  governed  more  directly  by  an  imperial  procurator,  wiio 
took  up  his  abode  at  Csesarea  Philippi  Of  the  character  of 
the  new  government  we  find  no  complaints  even  in  the  Jew- 
ish writers  whose  accoxmts  of  this  period  have  been  preserv- 
ed to  us.  Both  Augustus  and  his  successor  appear  to  have 
instructed  their  officers  to  continue  to  respect  the  peculiar 
habits  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews : '  whatever  may  have 
been  the  ordinary  severities  of  iloman  domination,  it  was 
not  till  the  arrival  of  Pontius  Pilatus,  about  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  that  any  special  grievance  was  inflicted 
upon  them.  They  complained  that  the  new  procurator  oom- 
mencedbis  career  with  a  grave  and  wanton  insult.  He  en* 
tered  Jerusalem  with  standards  flying,  upon  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  the  time,  the  image  of  the  emperor  was 
displayed.  The  old  religious  feeling  of  the  Jews  agaiost 
norernihent  of  *^  representation  of  the  human  figure  was  rous- 
ronttuaKitu.    ^^  ^o  indignation:   they  remonstrated  with  the 

"  Joseph.  Bell,  Jud.  li.  5. ;  ArUiq,  xvil  10. 

*  Fischer  {JRam,  Zai.  a  169.)  fixes  the  aiiDexati<Ai  of  the  proTinoe  to  th« 
iMt  half  of  this  year.    Comp.  Dion,  Iv.  27. ;  Joseph.  Anfiq.  xviiL  2.  1. 

•  Phllo,  h^at,  ad  Cai^  Z1, 
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procurator)  nor  would  they  listen  to  his  excuse  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  their  oustoms  as  well  as  the  J^ws,  and  that  the 
remoTal  of  the  emperor's  portrait  feom,  his  ensigns  by  an 
officer  of  his  own  might  be  regarded  as  a  crime  agdnst  his 
majesty*  But  if  Tiberius  was  merdy  the  creature  of  the  de- 
lators in  his  own  capital,  in  the  provinces  he  retained  his 
good  sense  and  independence.  Perhaps  it  was  by  a  special 
authcNTization  firom  him  that  Pilate  consented  to- withdraw 
the  obnoxious  images.^  Keyertheless,  the  Jews^  under  the 
guidance  of  their  priests,  continned  to  watch  every  act*  of 
his  administration  with  inveterate  jealousy,  and  when  he 
ventured  to  af^y  a  portion  of  the  temple  Tevenues  to  the 
construction  of  an  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  their  city, 
broke  out  into  violence  which  provoked  him  to  severe  meas- 
ures of  repression.  Mutual  exasperation  led  probably  to 
farther  riots,  followed  by  sanguinary  punishments:  the. gov- 
ernment of  Pilate  was  chai:ged  with  cruelty  and  exaction, 
and  at  last  the  provincials  addressed  themselves  to  Vitellitis, 
the  govenjor  of  Syria,'  Nor  were  their  expec- 
tations  disappoint^  The  proconsul  required  lAhmeniorPi- 
hia  procurator  to  quit  the  province,  and  submit  . 
bixmelf  to  the  pleasure  of  the  offended  emperor.  Tiberius, 
indeed^  was  already  dead  before  his  arrival^  but  the  new 
mler  attended  without  delay  to  his  lieutenant's  repiresenta- 
tions,  and  Pilate  was  dismissed  with  ignominy  to  Yienna.* 
From  the  oonfidence  with  which  Tiberius  was  appealed  to  on 
a  matter  of  such  retnote  concern,  it  would  seem  UmI  the  vig- 
ilance of  his  control  was  not  generally  relaxed  even  in  the 
last  moments  of  his  life. 

WUle  Judea  and  Samaria  were  thus  annexed  to  the  Ro^ 
man  province,  Galilee,  and  the  outlining  regions  of  Peraea    (^ 
and  L^urtoa,  were  still  suffered  to  remain  under  (^yu^itton  of 
Owar  native  rulers;  and  the  dominions  of  the  ^^o^ 
great  Herod  became,  as  we  shall  see,  once  more  government. 

*  JoMfihu.AnUq^Jud,  xviil  4. 1,;  BeH^JtuLu.  9.  3. 

*  Joseph.  AnHq,  Jvd,  xyili.  6.  2.:  fcoi  IlfAaroc,  Sixa  Ireatv  dittrpliJHic  M 
lovSaiovCt  c*f  T6fitpf  fyrretyvrOy  Taj£  'Ovtre^^iov  kvro^MCf  ovk  bv  avretveiv. 

'  Joseph.  I  c ;  Euseb.  BmL  Eocl  H.  7. 
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nnited  transiently  under  a  single  sceptre  at  no  distant  period. 
If,  however,  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  provin- 
cials under  the  Roman  &sces,  we  shall  find  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  fer  from  intolerable,  and  presented  probably  a  change 
for  the  better  from  the  tyranny  of  their  own  regal  dynasties. 
Doubtless  the  national  feeling,  as  ikr  as  it  extended,  was  out- 
raged in  its  cherished  prepossessions  by  the  substitution  of  a 
foreign  for  a  native  domination.  The  nobles  and  the  priests, 
who  preserved  and  reflected  this  sentiment,  and  who  suffered 
in  consideration  under  foreign  sway,  fostered  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  to  the  utmost,  excited  their  discontent,  &nned 
the  flame  of  sedition,  and  then  betrayed  thdr  clients  to  the 
sword  of  relentless  executioners.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
the  fiscal  exactions  of  the  procurator  were  more  uniformly 
rigid  than  those  of  Herod,  whose  remission  of  a  lai^e  por- 
tion of  his  people's  taxes  had  gained  him  favour  in  the  midst 
of  his  atrocities.  Yet  the  amount  of  freedom  and  security 
enjoyed  by  the  Jews  under  a  Quirinius  and  a  Pilate  shows 
the  general  leniency  of  the  Roman  government  at  this  period. 
The  warm  descriptions  of  provincial  felicity  by  the  Jewish 
authority  Philo,  which  will  be  cited  hereafter,  may  be  colour- 
ed to  suit  a  purpose,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  produce 
any  distinct  fisu5ts  to  support  this  general  conjecture.  Yet 
indications  are  not  wsuiting  in  the  writings  of  the  Evange- 
lists, which  contain,  abstracted  from  their  religious  8%nifi- 
cance,  the  most  interesting  record  in  existence  of  the  social 
condition  of  antiquity, — ^fbr  they  alone  of  all  our  ancient  doc- 
uments are  the  productions  of  men  of  the  people, — <to  show 
that  the  mass  of  the  population  of  Judea  was  contented  and 
comparatively  happy  under  the  rule  of  the  Roman  procura- 
tor.^ Such  is  the  impression  I  receive  from  the  representa- 
tions of  conmion  life  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  instances  they  allege  of  cruelty  and  injustice  are  drawn 
from  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  one  another^  rather 

*  These  writings  refer  In  point  of  time  to  the  tniddle  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
The  dates  Yariously  assigned  for  the  Crucifixion  range  firom  ▲.  n.  27  to  ▲.  d.  SB 
Clinton  fixes  it  at  a.  d.  29,  a.  u.  782,  the  sixteenth  year  of  "nberius. 
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than  of  the  foreigner  towards  the  native.  The  Scribe  and  the 
Pharisee  are  held  up  to  odium  or  contempt,  not  the  minister 
of  police  or  the  instrument  of  government.  The  Romans 
are  regarded  in  them  as  the  protectors  of  the  people  against 
their  domestic  tyrants.  The  duty  of  paying  them  tribute  is 
urged  as  the  proper  price  of  the  tranquillity  they  maintain ; 
their  fiscal  officers  are  spoken  of  with  forbearance ;  their  sol- 
diers are  cited  as  examples  of  thoughtful  toleration ;  the  vice 
of  the  provincial  ruler  is  indifference  and  tmbelief  rather 
than  wanton  violence;  and  the  tribunal  of  the  emperor  him- 
self is  ^pealed  to  as  the  last  resort  of  injured  innocoice. 
The  fi«edom  of  movem^it  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  Rome, 
the  permission  so  fdUy  allowed  them  of  passing  from  town 
to  town,  from  frontier  to  frontier,  of  assembling  together  for 
social  and  religious  objects,  of  flocking  in  crowds  into  the 
city  or  the  wilderness,  at  the  call  of  popular  leaders  or 
preachers,  all  indicate  a  state  of  peisoDAl  liberty  which 
might  be  envied  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  at  the 
present  day.* 

'  It  may  be  said  perhaps  that  this  indolgenoe  was  owmg  to  the  want  of 
means  of  lepreaBion  rather  than  of  ^e  deebe  to  repress.    The  hnperfecttons  of 
Che  pollee  of  the  einpire,  from  the  dendemess  of  hs  mflitary  force,  were  com- 
t»eB0ated  by  the  severity  of  ito  piudBlBnerita.' 
VOL.  v.— 18 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE  FAMILY  OT  IIEROD  THK  GItSAT  AT  ROUE. — ^BERENICE,  AKD  HER  CHlLOSEir  nSROIV 
IA8  ASD  AOBITPA. — HBRODIAS  BEPU0XATE8  VER  HDSBAKD  FHILIFPUS,  WARlfWB 
BIBOD  AWnPlS,  AUD  BIOBITES  A  FRCMnPALITY  IH  PALBBriMK. — ^AORIPPA  OOOVEB 
THK   TOUHO   CAIUSi   Ain>   IMBUES  HIM   WITH  THE  IDEAS   Of   ORHQIXAL  80TEB- 

Eicorrr. — stalls  under  pispleasurb  of  tiberius,  and  is  arrssied.~on  the 

DEATH  OF  TIBERIUS  HE  IS  RELEASED,  AND  TAKEN  INTO  FATOUR  BY  CAIUS. — ^FUtST 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  NEW  FRINCIFATE.— LIBERALITY  OF  GAIT'S.— -HIS  8UBSER- 
THENGE  TO  THE  SENATE.— ATTEMPTS  TO  BE8T0RI  THE  OOMITIA.— -BBOOMBS  OON- 
BUL,  jrVLT,  790.— mB  UIIMJSTBI  IM  AIMONIBIRAIKBr.— MACUQFICEIKaB  OF  BIS 
SHOWS.— BE  FALLS  INTO  EXGE88ITE  DISSIPATION.— HIS  DANiXBBOUS  ILLNXS8. — 
DESPAIR  OF  THE  CITIZENS  AND  PROTINCLiLS. — ON  HIS  RECOTERY  HIS  HEAD 
TURNED  BY  FLATTERY. — ^PUTS  TO  DEATH  THE  YOUNG  TIBERIUS,  MACRO  AND  ENKIA, 
AND  SILANUS.— HIS  SZTRATAGANCES|  NECESSITIES,  AND  CRUELTY.— ^SLIETXS 
HIMSELF  A  OOD,  AND  REQUIRES  HIS  SUBJECTS  TO  WORSHIP  HQL— INDIFFERBMCB 
OF  THE  R<MfANS  AND  GBEEES.— fiESIBTAirCE  OF  TBI  JEWS.— lUSIURBillCBS  AT 
ALEZANDRLi. — AGRIPPA  GOES  TO  PALESTINE:  INTRiaUES  AGAINST  ANTIPA8  AND 
BSRODIAS :  OBTAINS  THEIR  BANISHMENT,  AND  SUCCEEDS  TO  THEIR  DOMINIONS.— 
CAIUS  ORDERS  HIS  STATUE  TO  BE  SET  UP  IN  THE  JEWISH  SYNOGOGUES,  AND  IN 
THE  TEMPLE  AT  JERUSALEM. — AMISSION  OF  PHILO  THE  JEW,  AND  INTEKVIEW  WITH 
THE  EMPEROR,      (a.  D.  87-40.  A.  U.  790-798.) 

THE  8011  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  could  find  among 
the  free  citizens  of  the  Grecian  republics  no  youth  of 
,  , . ,  equal  rank  to  compete  with  him  in  the  frames  of 
edncatod  at  Olympia,  and  the  heir  of  an  Augustus  or  Tibenus 
might  already  disdain  the  companionship  of  the 
children  of  Roman  knights  and  senators.  But  the  capital  of 
the  world  was  now  frequented  by  the  scions  of  many  royal 
&inilies.  The  children  of  dependent  sovereigns,  invited  to 
receive  a  Roman  education,  were  retained  there  as  pledges 
for  their  parents'  fidelity ;  the  pretenders  to  disputed  thrones 
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were  encouraged  to  lay  their  claims  before  the  emperor  in 
person,  and  allowed  to  wait  year  after  year  for  his  final  de- 
termination. A  distingnished  society  of  royal  hirth  was 
thus  CoUected  together  in  the  centre  of  republican  equality, 
objects  of  remark  and  interest  to  those  aroimd  them,  to 
whom  they  communicated  the  ideas  in  which  they  had  them- 
selves been  bred  quite  as  &8t  as  they  imbibed  the  notions  of 
tlieir  conquerors. 

The  awe  with  which  these  illustrious  strangers  might  at 
first  regard  the  institutions  of  their  mighty  mistress  would 
naturally  abate  upon  closer  acquaintance  with  them.  They 
found  the  Romans  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  noble 
polity  of  their  ancestors,  discarding  one  by  one  the  guaran- 
tees of  their  ancient  freedom,  and  abandoning  themselves  to 
an  ignorant  admiration  of  the  hollow  splendour  of  Oriental 
despotism.  What  remained  of  the  equal  laws  to  which  the 
vital  ferces  of  the  conquering  republic  had  been  ascribed, 
appeared  to  their  closer  examination  a  mere  shadow  and  pre- 
tence. Unable  to  appreciate  the  real  energy  which  still 
moved  under  these  antiquated  forms,  and  the  influence  his 
old  traditions  still  practically  exerted  upon  the  Roman 
citizen,  they  learnt  to  look  with  complacent  disdain  upon 
the  names  of  the  senate  and  people.  The  Roman  nobles,  on 
the  other  hand,  notwithstan^g  the  public  and  official  con- 
tumely with  which  they  treated  the  most  illustrious  of  their 
subjects,  did  not  fail  to  admire,  in  their  hearts,  with  a  blind 
reverence,  the  social  presoripiions  of  eastern  civilieation,  and 
were  not  slow  to  acquire,  under  the  tuition  of  these  gallant 
kings  and  princes,  a  glowing  interest  in  the  forms  of  Oriental 
monarchy.* 

In  this  circle  of  distinguished  foreigners  the  dynasties  of 
Thrace  and  Cappadocia,  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Armenia,  were 
all  represented.    But  none  among  them  were  at   ^^^^ 
this  time  so  conspicuous  as  the  members  of  the  ^ncatedat 
family  of  Herod  the  Judean,  some  of  whom  were 

"  Hot.  Sai,  I  3.12.:  "  Modo  rcgcfl  atque  trctrarchos,  Omnia  magna  loqnena.*^ 
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domiciled  for  many  years  at  Rome,  and  admitted  to  the 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  princes  of  the  Osdsarean 
house.  The  imperial  city  was  in  fact  at  this  period  the 
common  asylum  of  ^nany  imfortunate  princes  who  would 
in  their  own  country  have  been  e^osed  to  certain  destruo- 
tion  from  the  horrid  precautions  of  dynastic  jealousy.  I 
have  Hot  paused  to  enumerate  precisely  the  members  of  his 
own  family  whom  the  tyrant  of  Judea  had  successively  put 
to  death.  For  many  years  his  own  children  had  been 
screened  £rom  his  fury  by  the  shadow  of  the  imperial  palace : 
when  at  last  they  had  been  restored,  at  his  instance,  to  their 
native  soil,  they  had  been  led  speedily  to  the  scaffold  before 
the  eyes  of  their  indignant  countrymen.  But  Augustus  had 
again  interfered  to  Save  the  nK)n6ter's  grandchildlreA*  Hero- 
deSj  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  to  whom  the  name  of  Agrippa 
had  been  given  in  compliment  to  the  emperor's  fiietid  and 
minister,  had  been  removed  to  Borne  soon  after  his  fiither's 
death,  and  with  him  his  mother  Berenice,  and 

His  mother  ,  ' 

Bereaic©  nod      his  elder  sister  Herodias.^    These  children  united 

BlBter  Herodlas       ,,,       i-,         .i«>i  -.-»*•. 

the  blood  of  the  rivals  Salome  and  Maruunne : 
tlieir  nearest  kinsmen  had  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, and  the  dominions  which  should  luive  descended 
to  their  father  Aristobulus  and  his  brother  Alexander  had 
been  divided  amoiig  their  tmcles,  the  offspring  of  their 
grandfather's  later  marriages.  At  Rome,  however,  they  had 
been  received  with  kindness.  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the 
triumvir,  might  remember  the  intimacy  which  had  subristed 
between  her  father  and  Herod,  and  she  introduced  the 
grandchildren  of  the  king  of  Judea  to  the  society  of  her  own 
ofispring  by  Drusus.'  Herod  Agrippa,  bom  in  the  year  743, 
was  but  one  year  older  than  Claudius,  the  youngest  of  her 
children,  with  whom  he  was  bred  up  in  the  closest  intimacy. 

*  Josepb,  AnUq,  Jttd,  xviil  6.  3. :  rbv  'Aypl^rirav  ,  .  .  Oaiftaroc  a^t^rarov 
yeyevijfihfcv,  df  l/c  7r<iw  Idi^rov^  mi  irapa  iraaccv  66^av  ruv  eiddruv  avrbv^  inX 
roa6vdt  rjv^ifin  Swdiuoc,  xviii  7.  1. :  Upddov  rov  PaaiXiuc  b2uyov  irob  t^ 
rcXevn^f  'Aypinirag  kv  r^  *l?6fiy  duuT&jizvoQ, 

•  Joseph.  Antiq,  Jttd,  xyiiL  7.  1. 
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Both  Herod  and  his  sister  inherited  the  ambitious  spirit  oi 
their  h<>iii5e.  Upon  the  disgrace  of  Archelaus,  and  the  va* 
eancy  of  the  throne  of  Jndea,  they  might  hope,  through 
their  interest  with  the  mlers  of  the  empire,  to  recover  that 
portion  of  their  ancestral  inheritance.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  their  intrigues  and  aspirations,  the  imperial  gov- 
ermtteut  still  retained  its  new  acquisition,  and  showed  no 
diq[MMitio&  to  reUnqoidi  it.  All  their  views  were  now  co- 
vertly directed  to  saving  some  inferior provinceor  principality 
from  the  wreck  of  their  ;grandsire's  sovereignty.  But  the 
schemes  of  the  sister  were  thwarted  by  the  indolence  of  her 
husband  Philippus,  while  the  golden  hopes  still  cherished  by 
the  brother  could  only  be  revealed  in  the  royal  magnificence 
he  displayed  in  a  private  station.  The  liberality  with  which 
he  courted  the  chiefs  of  Borne,  and  led  the  career  of  prodi- 
gality among  tixem,  soon  exhausted  his  resources  and  plunged  . 
him  into  desperate  embarrassments.  Nor  could  he  retrieve 
his  affidrs  by  flattery  of  the  emperor,  for  Tiberius,  after  the 
death  of  Drusus,  refused  to  see  any  of  the  young  prince's 
companions,  whose  presence  would  have  renewed  his  sorrow. 
Philippus,  the  despised  husband  of  Herodias,  was  a  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  by  a  second  Mariamne,  who  had  easily 
resigned  himself  to  the  obscure  privacy  which, 
on  aocoiint,  perhaps,  of  his  acknowledged  imbe-  t«ch^  him»eif 
cility  of  character,  had  been  assigned  him  on  the 
division  of  his  fisther's  fortunes.  The  union  of  an  uncle  and 
a  nieoe  was  abhorrent  to  Boman  notions,  and  these,  we  may 
suppose,  were  still  more  oflended  when  Herodias,  impatient 
at  the  restraint  imposed  upon  her  by  a  consort  she  disdained, 
and  solicited  at  the  same  time  in  marriage  by  another  imcle, 
AntipaSy  presumed  to  repudiate  Philippus  by  her  own  act, 
and  unite  herself  with  his  half-brother.'  Nevertheless,  the 
favour  of  the  imperial  family  now  smoothed  the  way  before 
her.  She  returned  with  her  new  husband  to  Samaria,  the 
province  which  had  been  erected  into  a  sovereignty  in  his 

'  Joeeph.  Aniiq,  JueL  xriiL  6.  4. :  Itti  avyxvcei  fpoviaaaa  tuv  iraTptup. 
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favour,  and  obtained  a  subordinate  appointment  for  hei 
brother  as  governor  of  the  city  of  Tiberias.  But  Agrippa 
did  not  long  remain  satisfied  with  this  inferior  positicm.  The 
compassion  of  friends  and  kinsmen  furnished  Mm  with  Amds 
for  recommencing  his  career  of  politic  extravagance  at  Borne, 
to  which  spot  in  the  decline  of  the  reigning  emperor,  he  once 
more  betook  himself*  He  threw  himself  with  renewed  ftay 
vour  into  the  pleasures  and  dissipations  of  his  imperial  pi^ 
trons,  drew' off  gradually  from  his  early  associate,  the  stupid 
and  neglected  Claudius,  in  whose  prospects  there  was  little 
to  encourage  him,  and  having  to  choose  for  an  ally  betwe^i 
the  grandson  and  the  grand-nephew  of  Tiberius,  shrewdly 
attached  himself  to  the  latter.*  Agrippa  was  twice  the  age 
of  the  stripling  Caius :  intelligent  and  active,  and  well  versed 
in  men  and  affairs,  he  soon  acquired  unbounded  ascendency 
over  the  young  prince,  now  trembling  in  the  uncertainty  of 
his  own  fortunes,  and  oscillating  between  the  brightest  hopes 
of  power  and  the  direst  apprehensions.  To  Caius  such  a 
friend  and  mentor  as  the  Jewish  chief  was  invaluable.  With 
Agrippa  he  passed  the  hours  he  could  steal  ftom.  the  exacting 
jealousy  of  his  uncle ;  from  him  he  learnt  the  customs  of  the 
East  and  the  simple  machinery  of  Asiatic  despotism,  and  im- 
bibed a  contemptuous  disgust  at  the  empty  forms  of  the  Re- 
public, which  served  only,  as  he  might  in  his  blind  inexperi- 
ence imagine,  to  impede  the  march  of  government,  while 
they  contributed  nothing  to  its  security.  He  saw  the  loath- 
ed and  abject  Tiberius  cowering  in  terror  before  a  senate 
more  abject  in  its  terrors  than  himself,  hiding  his  person  frx)m 
the  sight  of  his  subjects,  feeling  his  way  before  evety  step, 
and  effecting  every  end  by  intrigue  and  circumvention; 
while  the  petty  lord  of  a  Syrian  plain  or  watercourse  was 
every  inch  a  king ;  while  in  the  little  town  of  Samaria,  as  he 

'  Joseph.  ArUiq.  Jud,  xriiL  *I,  8. :  &x^^  ^  'Ake^avdpeioQ  irXiuv  Ma 
AXe^dvdpov  deiTcu  tov  A^apdpxou  /tvpiddac  elxoffi  ddveia  aimf  dovvai.  In 
this  and  other  enterprises  Agrippa  was  asdsted  bj  the  good  sereices  of  his  wiTq 
Cyprus,  the  daughter  of  Fhasael,  a  brother  of  Herod  the  Great 

•  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud,  rvUL  7.  4. 
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heard,  every  word  of  the  tetrarch  was  obeyed  without  re- 
monstTande  or  hesitatioiL 

But  it  was  not  in  the  Bimplieity  of  their  despotic  author- 
ity oolj  that  the  sorereigns  of  the  East  so  far  transcended, 
he  was  assured,  the  princes  and  imperators  of  the  He  inflames  iiii 
rival  hemisphere.  Their  wealth  was  more  abun-  ^Sf^J^. 
dant,  for  all  the  possessions  of  their  subjects  were  SiSdSSr^^f** 
held  only  in  dependenoe  upon  them;  their  splen-  i«n»^«». 
dour  was  more  dasding,  for  thirty  generations  of  autocrats 
had  striven  to  exoel  one  another  in  the  arts  of  magnificence 
and  display.  The  capitals  of  the  Oriental  monarchs  far  ex- 
ceeded in  beauty  and  oonyenience  the  mass  of  dark  and 
smoky  cabins,  in  which  the  conquerors  of  the  world  were 
still  doomed  to  burrow.  But  of  all  the  cities  of  the  East 
none  equalled  Jerusalem  in  splendour.'  The  great  Herod 
had  adorned  it  with  buildings,  the  magnificebce  of  which 
outshone  anything  that  could  yet  be  seen  at  Rome.  His 
theatres  and  gymnasiums,  his  forums  and  colonnades,  were 
of  the  oostliest  materials  and  the  noblest  proportions.  The 
precincts  of  the  temple,  which  he  rebuilt  upon  the  holiest  of 
Jewish  sites,  and  enlarged  with  an  outer  court  of  much 
greater  dim^isions,  might  have  contained  all  the  £mes  of 
Rome  toge^er.  For  fifty  years  marble  had  been  piled  upon 
marble  in  constructing  it.*  It  occupied  the  whole  summit 
of  the  hill  of  Moriah,  next  to  Zion  the  most  prominent  quar- 
ter of  the  city,  and  rising  upon  enormous  substructions  from 
the  deep  valleys  beneath,  seemed  Hke  one  immense  citadel, 
the  Capitol  of  the  Jewish  nation.'    On  the  rival  summit  of 

*  Piiny  (ITist,  Kai,  v.  14.)  calls  Jerusalem,  "  longc  clarissima  urbium  Orienr 
Ua,  ncm  Judsra  modo  ;^*  refening,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  its  external  splendour 
rather  than  to  its  historic  fiune.  Although  this  writer  maj  be  suspected  of  a 
wish  to  flatter  his  patrons  Vespasian  and  Titos,  its  conquerors,  his  glowing  lan- 
guage is  floffidenilj  borne  out  by  Josephus,  Strabo,  and  Tacitus. 

'  Jof^>hiiB  dates  the  commencement  of  the  third  temple  from  the  dghteenth 
year  of  ^rod*8  idgn,  Juir.  ^84^  b.  0.  20,  and  it  was  not  yet  fhUy  completed. 
Joseph.  AnUq,  Jud,  xr.  11.  1.,  zx.  9.  7.» 

•  Strabo,  xtL  2.  p.  768,;  Tac  BitL  t.  12. :  "Templum  fa  modum  ards.'* 
Jo9q>h.  Bdl.  Jud,  v.  5.,  rl  6. 
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Mount  Zion,  tlie  highest  elevation  in  Jerusalem,  was  planted 
the  royal  residence ;  no  modest  mansion  for  the  most  emi 
nent  of  Roman  senators,  but  a  palace  worthy  of  the  name, 
an  abode  befitting  an  Oriental  potentate,  erected  not  by  the 
contributions  of  the  populace,  but  by  confiscation  of  the  es- 
tates of  the  great  and  powerful  of  the  land.  Sorronnded 
with  lofty  walls  and  towers,  springing,  like  the  temjde,  from 
the  depths  of  the  gorges  beneath,  containing  yast  halls  and 
ample  corridors,  its  courts  filled  with  trees  and  grass-plots, 
with  reservoirs,  fountains,  and  running  streams,  it  was  a  pal- 
ace, a  villa,  and  a  fortress  all  in  one.^  Zion  and  Moriah  j&tced 
each  other  across  the  deep  and  narrow  trench  of  the .  Tyro- 
pcBon,  and  the  temple  and  palace  were  connected  by  a  bridge 
or  oauseway,  across  which  the  sovereign  marched  above  the 
heads  of  his  subjects,  as  the  sun  passes  in  the  heavens  £ix>m 
cloud  to  cloud.  If  the  kin^s  of  Judea  had  abstained  as  yet 
from  claiming  the  title  of  divinity,  from  regard  to  the  fan- 
tastic scruples  of  their  people,  such  at  least  was  the  honour 
to  which  the  Eastern  potentates  might  generally  pretend, 
and  such,  should  he  ever  be  restored  to  authority  in  his  na- 
tive land,  Agrippa  himself  already  meditated  to  assume. 
n^  tbe  B«r  The  slaves  of  Asia  adkno  wledged  their  sover^gns 
lovereigzu.  as  the  solc  fountains  of  life  and  property ;  they 
regarded  them  as  above  the  law  or  beside  the  law ;.  no  privi- 
leged ranks  and  classes  of  men,  no  traditions  and  prescrip- 
tions of  accustomed  usage,  stood  between  them  and  their 
arbitrary  caprices ;  uncles  and  nieces,  brothers  and  sisters, 
sons  and  mothers  might  marry  at  their  wiQ: '  to  the  multi- 
tude they  held  in  fact  the  place  of  Gods  upon  earth ;  to  deny 
them  the  title  might  seem  mere  senseless  prudery. 

Josepti.  BelL  Jud,  ▼.  4.  4. 
'  The  steadfast  abhorrence  of  Uie  Romans  for  these  irregularities  is  ooc  d 
the  finest  traits  id  their  character     Comp.  Lucan,  Phart,  viil  397. : 

'^Nom  harbara  nobis 
Est  ignota  7enus?  .  .  ,  Epulis  vesana  meroquo 
R^  Don  oHoB  exoeptos  logibus  horret 
Concubitus  •*..*' 
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Such  was  the  soTereignty  of  which  Agiippa  talked,  and 
aach,  when  the  associates  conversed  together  on  the  future 
Buocesfiion  to  the  principaie  of  Tiberius,  was  the  ,  • 

^     ^  1^  1-  xif  '       \  Influence  of 

fioyereigiity  to  which  the  youii^  aspirant  wad  en-  these  oriental 
couraged  to  look.  We  shall  laraee  throughout 
the  Jnief  career  of  Caius,  the- first  despot  or  sorere^n  prince 
of  Borne,  the  influence  of  the  ideas  which  his  friend  thus 
opened  to  him.  We  are  arriyed  at  a  period  when  the  per- 
sonal character  of  their  ruler  has  come  to  exercise  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  sentim^ats  no  leas  than  on  the  welfsure  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  throngh  them  of  the  world  at  large.  It 
becomes  the  more  important  thereibre  to  note  the  conditions 
under  which  that  character  was  formed.  Since  the  over- 
throw of  the  renegade  Antonius,.Rome  had  enjoyed  a  respite 
from  the  invasion  of  Asiaitic  principles  and  notions.  Augus- 
tas had  set  up  bulwarks  against  them  which  Tiberias  had 
not  £uled  to  tespect :  it  i*emained  for  the  puerile  selfishness 
of  Gaiilis,  under  tuition  of  the  wily  foreigner,  to  introduce 
into  the  city  an  dement  of  disunion  more  fatal  to  her  polity 
and  manners  than  the  arms  of  Jt  triumvir  or  the  edicts  of  an 
imperator.-  The  prostitution  of  personal  dignity  by  self- 
display  in  the  theatre  and  circus ;  the  assumption  of  the  di- 
vine charMter,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  all  remaining 
sense  of  religion ;  excessive  extravagance  in  shows  and  build- 
ings ;  indulgence  of  self  and  indulgence  of  the  pc^ulace, 
together  with  savage  oppression  of  the  nobler  classes ;  un- 
stinted gratification  of  brutal  ferocity  ;-^all  these  are  attri- 
butes of  Oriental  sovereignty,  which  Caius  was  first  of  the 
Roman  emperors  to  exercise,  buit  in  which  some  of  his  suc- 
ecasors  rioted,  if  possible,  even  more  fi;iriously  than  himsel£ 
Oaius,  now  in  the  nuddle  of  hk  twenty-fifth  year,  was  by 
nature  more  impressible  than  was  usual  with  his  hard  and 
prosaic  countrymen.^  The  poetical  and  riietori- 
cal  exercises  to  which  he  had  been  directed,  with-  both  in  mind 
out  the  compensating  influence  of  severer  train-  " 

^  Dioa  notes  that  Gains  at  the  moment  of  llberiiifl's  death  wanted  fivt 
months  and  foor  days  to  complete  bis  twenty-fifth  year.    lix.  6. 
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ing,  which  had  been  tinldndly  withheld  from  him,  had  im- 
parted perhaps  a  certain  flacddity  to  his  character,  confirmed 
by  the  enervating  yolnptnoasness  in  which  he  had  been 
steeped  from  his  cradle.  His  constitution  W2is  weakly.  Ic 
childhood  he  had  been  subject  to  fits,  and  though  he  ont> 
grew  this  tendency,  and  learnt  to  bear  fatl^e  of  body,  he 
was  not  unfreqnently  seized  with  sudden  fiiintings.  Early 
indulgence  in  every  caprice,  and  prematura  dissiimtion,  had 
strained  his  nerves  and  brain,  till  at  last  a  temperament  nat- 
urally excitable,  and  harassed  by  constant  fever,  seemed  al- 
ways to  tremble  on  the  verge  of  deUrium.  It  was  said  of 
him,  at  least  in  his  later  years,  that  he  never  slept  for  more 
than  three  hours  together.  Through  the  weary  darkness  of 
the  night  he  would  toss  in  restless  agitation  on  his  bed,  or 
pace  with  hurried  and  unequal  strides  the  long  resounding 
corridors,  shouting  impatiently  for  the  dawn.  '  His  dreams 
were  wild  and  terrible,  and  in  his  waking  visions  his  mind 
seemed  ever  on  the  stretch  with  the  vastness  of  its  shadowy 
images,  in  which  he  £mcied  he  beheld  the  great  Spirit  of  the 
Ocean,  and  engaged  in  converse  with  him.  Hie  might  and 
majesty  of  the  Caesarean  empire,  as  of  a  Titan  that  defied 
the  Gods,  inflamed  his  perturbed  imagination,  his  concep- 
tions expanded  like  the  welling  visions  of  a  dream,  and  his 
grasp  of  power  was  a  fitful  struggle  to  realixe  a  stok  man^s 
nightmare.^ 

While  the  germs  of  this  unhappy  temperamient;  so  pitia- 
ble in  a  private  man,  so  fearful  in  a  ruler,  were  stiU  underel- 
Agripjpa  Rr-  opcd  in  his  youthfiil  frame,  deep  must  have  been 
bSrinlwdM-  ^^^  charm  to  Caius  of  his  conversations  with 
iowMiOTof*  -A^grippa,  which  revealed  to  him  glimpses  of  a 
^^^^^  yet  unknown  world  of  splendour  and  enjoyment. 

But  they  were  dangerous,  as  indeed  every  step,  word,  and 
look  in  his  position  was  &BXLght  with  danger.    It  happened 

'  Saei  CkUiff,  50.:  ''Yaletude  ei  neqae  corporis  neqae  animi  constiUU 
Puer  comitiali  morbo  yexatus,  &c :  mentis  yaletudinem  et  ipse  senserat  .  .  . 
indtabttor  insomnia  mozime;  noqoe  eaim  plus  qoam  tribus  noctuniis  horia 
quiosoebaV  &c 
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that  the  firiends  were  one  day  taking  the  air  together  in  a 
carriage,  irhen  the  Jndean  took  occasion  to  express  his  hope 
that  no  long  time  wonld  elapse  before  the  realization  of  their 
oheriahed  widies ;  that  the  sceptre  would  soon  drop  from  the 
grasp  of  the  aged  emperor,  and  be  plaoed  in  the  hands  of  his 
nephew.  But  the  charioteer  listened  as  he  drove,  and  re- 
pented the  conTersation  to  Tiberias.  Agrippa  was  sudd^y 
arrested  and  placed  in  confinement,  where  he  remained,  xm« 
heard  and  untried,  for  the  six  months  which  intervened  be> 
fore  the  emperor's  final  illness.  Caius  trembled  at  this  dis- 
grace, the  prelude,  as  he  might  anticipate,  to  his  own,  and 
redoubled  the  servile  com;j^nces  with  which  he  paid  court 
to  the  tyrant.  Antonia,  whose  influence  was  still  in  the  as- 
cendant, averted  the  dai^er  frcnn  her  grandson,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  softening  in  some  degree  the  rigour  of  Agrippa's 
c^tivity.^  Tiberius  was  getting  visibly  weaker.  The  min- 
iates <^  the  imperial  tyranny  were  on  the  watch,  and  at 
every  symptom  of  his  end  approaching  made  some  relaxation 
in  their  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  who  at  his  death  might 
suddenly  be  restored  to  liberty  and  power.  The  friends  of 
Agrippa  were  not,  it  seems,  prevented  from  visiting  him,  and 
Bome  there  were  who  wei^  not  afraid  of  doing  so.  One  day 
a  freedman  entered  his  chamber  with  an  air  of  mysteiy,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear  in  the  Jewish  language,  the  lAon  is 
dead,*  It  seems  that  the  premature  report  of  the  emperor's 
death  had  reached  him.  The  captive  understood  his  mean- 
ing, and  cried  aloud  with  joy.  When  the  centurion  who 
guarded  him  was  admiUed  to  a  knowledge  of  the  secret,  he 
urged  his  prisoner  to  take  a  seat  at  his  own  table,  and  cele- 
brate with  festivity  the  event  .from  which  they  both  antici- 
pated his  speedy  deliverance.  But  suddenly  the  news  ar- 
rived of  the  emperor's  unlooked-for  recovery.  He  had  quit- 
ted his  residence,  it  was  added ;  he  had  summoned  his  at- 
tendants; he  was  already  on  his  way  to  Rome.    Dire  was 

>  JoMph.  AnHq.  ML  xrfii  1.  S. 

•  JoMph.  AnHq.  JwL  xviii.  7. 10. :  ewreifca^  i^f^avrl^  y^^MJO^Tf  'BfipaU 
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the  consternation  in  the  prison,  as  at  the  same  moment  in  the 
palaca  The  pleasant  party  was  rudely  broken  np.  Trem- 
bling for  the  consequences  of  his  imprudence,  the  centurion 
sought  to  compensate  by  redoubled  yiolence  for  the  indul- 
gence  he  had  shown  his  prisoner.  He  loaded  Agrippa  with 
chains,  and  threatened  him  loudly  with  death.  The  confir* 
mation  of  the  first  report  came  opportunely  to  restore  his 
equanimity,  and  to  allow  Agrippa  to  profit  by  the  order 
which  soon  arrived  firom  Cains  for  his  release. 

But  the  alarm  which  had  been  excited  by  the  premature 
announcement  of  the  tyrant's  decease  was  not  uniyersally 
allayed  by  this  confirmation  of  the  eyent.  Too 
5*'nwiu«s^  many  still  feared  that  it  was  only  a  devioe  to  dis- 
SjjrS2&**'  ooyer  the  real  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  sub- 
^SSt  Mm.  J®^  *^  *  bloody  punishment  all  who  should  ven- 
ture to  give  utterance  to  the  general  satisfiustion* 
Some  condenmed  victims  were  awaiting  in  prison  the  expira- 
tion of  the  ten  days'  respite  which  the  law  allowed  them ; 
and  it  was  believed,  we  are  assured  (such  was  the  horror  of 
the  times),  that  when  the  death  of  Tiberius  was  announced, 
the  gaolers,  either  refusing  to  credit  it,  or  in  de&uH  of  au- 
thority for .  refraining,  consigned  those  whose  term  had  ar- 
rived, in  spite  of  their  cries  and  obtestations,  to  the  hands 
of  the  executioner.^  There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  believe,  that 
this  atrocity,  a  parallel  to  which  has  actually  occurred  in 
modem  times,  was  merely  a  popular  invention :  but  the  re- 
port served  to  exonerate  still  more  the  fury  of  the  multi- 
tude, which,  on  the  assurance  that  the  lion  was  really  dead, 
burst  out  into  wild  exclamations  of  disgust  and  hatred.  ^ 
berhu^  to  the  Tiber,  they  cried,  and  called,  it  is  said,  fi:>r  the 
hook  and  ropes  to  drag  the  body  to  the  Gemoni»  taid  to  the 
river,  that  the  goddess  Earth  and  the  spirits  of  the  buried 

'  Suet.  wHft.  75.  This  i tory,  which  is  given  as  a  popular  rumouE,  is  opposed 
to  the  express  dedaration  of  Dion  (lyiii  27.X  that,  on  the  first  oocorrenoe  of  Ti- 
berias*s  iUnees,  the  condemned  were  requited  to  await  the  eweai,  and  is  nol  en- 
titled to  much  credit.  The  parallel  case  alluded  to  is  that  of  the  last  Tictinif 
of  Robespierrer 
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miglit  not  receive  it  into  their  holy  keeping.^  fiat  this  ebul- 
lition of  feeling,  if  it  has  been  truly  represented  to  us,  was 
not  lasting :  a  calmer  expression  of  popular  disapprobation, 
which  demanded  that  the  remains  should  be  hastily  con- 
sumed at  a  distance,  and  not  brought  to  Rome  at  aU,  was 
also  q)eedily  overruled ;  and  it  was  left  to  the  senate  to  de- 
cide, with  the  consent  of  the  new  chief  of  the  state,  how  the 
body  of  the  lato  emperor  should  be  disposed  of^  and  how  his 
memory  should  be  treated^* 

If  the  populace  of  the  dty  really  entertained  any  vehe- 
ment dislike  of  their  late  mler,  it  was  not  for  his  cruelty,  by 
which  they  had  been  little  affected,  but  for  the  TheirmorTi. 
ongenial  austerity  of  his  government,  at  which  JSJSIbjtte 
they  had  long  repined,  and  which  they  might  •*"*■**• 
erpect  to  give  way,  under  the  sway  of  a  gay  and  gallant 
youth,  to  an  era  of  festivities  and  amusements;  The  senate, 
which  had  &r  more  reason  to  hate  the  patron  of  Sejanus  and 
the  delators,  comported  itself  at  least  with  decent  gravity. 
The  announcement  of  the  emperor's  actual  decease  was 
brought  to  the  &thers  by  Macro,  in  a  letter  from  Caius.  He 
was  commissioned  to  present  to  them  at  the  same  time  the 
testament  of  Tiberius :  but  while  he  desired  in  his  new  mas- 
ter's name  that  all  the  posthumous  honours  formerly  as- 
signed to  Augustus,  the  public  funeral,  the  confirmation  of 
his  acts,  and  the  deification,  should  now  be  decreed  to  his 
successor,  he  declared  that  the  dying  man's  disposition  of  his 
patrimony  was  the  act  of  an  incapable  dotard,  and  required 
that  it  should  be  solemnly  annulled.  The  legal  validity  of 
this  instrument,  as  we  have  seen,  could  extend  only  to  the 

'  Suet  L  0.:  **Ut  pftrs,  Tiberium  in  l^berim,  damittreDt :  pan  Terrain 
aatrem,  Beofluae  Manes  oranot^  ne  mwtuo  sedem  idlam,  niai  inter  impios, 

'  Tlie  people  demanded  that  the  body  should  be  consmned  in  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Atdla,  the  pnblic  place  nighest  at  hand,  instead  of  bemg  brou^t  to 
Bome;  ako  that  it  should  be  MmtufteZoAmi,  scorobed  and  not  burnt  decentl/ 
to  ashes,  as  was  -jsual  with  the  cheap  and  hurried  obsequies  of  blayes  and  crim- 
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private  property  of  the  testator ;  but  all  felt  how  strong  a 
claim  it  would  constitute  to  a  division  of  political  sover^ 
eignty,  and  Macro  might,  perhaps,  actually  represent  to  the 
senators  how  incongruous  it  was  to  give  a  presumptive  right 
"to  the  empire  to  a  stripling  like  the  young  Tiberius,  who  had 
not  yet  readied  the  age  which  entitled  him  even  to  a  seat  in 
their  assembly.*  The  late  emperor's  wish  to  make  his  grand*^ 
son  and  grand-nephew  joint-heirs  of  all  the  property  oi 
power  he  might  be  able  to  bequeath  was  too  generally  known, 
perhaps,  to  admit  of  the  suppression  o£  his  testament ;  but 
Macro  was  assured  of  the  &vour  in  which  the  child  of  Ger- 
manicus  was  held  by  the  people,  and  he  counted  on  certain 
means  of  overcoming  whatever  reluctance  the  Others  might 
have  to  cancel  it.'  The  rush,  indeed,  of  the  populaoe  into 
the  Curia  decided  and  hastened  their  resolution.  The  will 
was  set  aside ;  a  public  funeral  was  appointed ;  but  the  con- 
sideration of  further  honours  for  the  deceased  was  postponed 
to  a  decree  by  which  all  the  functions  and  dignities  of  em- 
pire were  at  once  conferred  upon  Oaius.' 

Full  of  anxiety  at  the  fortunes  which  were  about  to  open 
upon  him,  the  young  emperor  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 

'  The  idea  that  the  two  princes  were  left  co-heirs  of  the  empire  was  strongly 
Impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  our  Greek  authorities.  See  Dion,  lix.  1. ;  Philo, 
Lcff,  ad  Cat.  4.  Josephus  sajs  that  Tiberius  recommended  his  grandson  to  Caius 
as  his  associate  in  power. 

*  Dioojlix.  1. 

'  Suet  Cahff,  14.  This  biography  is  headed  in  the  editions  of  Saetonins 
with  the  name  of  Caligula,  and  I  refer  to  it  under  that  title :  but  it  should  be 
remarked  that  Suetonius  in  his  text  always  calls  this  prince  Caius  or  Caius 
Csesar,  and  such  is  the  appellation  given  him  imiformly  by  Tacitus,  Seneca,  and 
Pliny,  as  well  as  the  Greek  writers  generally.  I  need  not  say  that  such  is  also 
his  designation  od  medals.  Aurelius  Victor,  in  his  trifling  abridgment  of  his- 
tory, is  perhaps  the  first  writer  who  pves  him  the  name  of  Oaligula.  Thisi,  •■ 
has  been  mentioned,  was  a  mere  nickname  of  the  camp,  and  though  It  coo* 
tinned  current  there,  the  emperor  himself  always  resented  it:  "Neo  impune 
cessit  primipilario  clood  Calignlam  dixerat"  Senec.  de  OontLSap,  18.  The 
later  acceptance  of  the  name  is  doe  perhaps  to  the  caretesa  fp^^mrifttt,  who 
wished  to  layo  tbemselTes  trouble  in  distinguishing  between  the  rarious  OoBeara 
who  bore  the  prsonomcn  of  Caius. 
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the  mourning  procession  which  condncted  the  re- 

mams  of  Tibenns  from  Midcnum  to  Home.    The  ue  obcMmuies 


people  streamed  forth  from  the  towns  on  the  way 
and  from  the  city  itself  to  meet  him,  as  the  leader  of  a  tri- 
ani]dial  rather  than  of  a  funeral  pageant.  Along  the  road- 
side altars  were  decked  for  sacrifice,  and  steamed  with  in- 
cense ;  torches  Uazed  and  flowers  were  strown  in  profusion 
before  him.  Every  joy  and  blessing  were  invoked  upon  his 
heady  and  Toices  were  heard  throughout  the  crowd  address- 
ing him  with  the  most  endearing  appellations.^  In  the  uni- 
versal delight  and.  anticipation  of  good  days  to  come,  the 
Climes  and  injuries  of  the  dead  tyrant  were  forgotten,  and 
to  the  execution  of  the  decree  in  his  honour  no  resistance 
was  offered,  Though  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  popular  fa^ 
vour,  the  behaviour  of  the  young  aspirant,  for  he  could 
hardly  yet  feel  secure  of  hii^  position,  was  measured  and  dis- 
creet. As  chief  mourner  at  the  imperial  obsequies,  he  pro- 
nounced a  funeral  oration,  the  tone  of  which  was  sober  and 
moderate,  respectful  alike  to  the  deceased  and  to  his  people, 
nor  unaccompanied  with  a  decent  tribute  of  tears.  From  the 
merits  of  Tiberius  he  turned  with  warmer  enthusiasm  to  the 
exploits  of  Augustus  and  Germanicus,  and  traced  to  those 
sainted  heroes  of  his  line  his  own  personal  claims  to  the  re- 
gard of  the  Boman  people.  From  the  forum  the  body  was 
carried  with  the  proper  ceremonies  to,  the  Campus  Martius 
for  cremation,  and  the  ashes  finally  enshrined  in  the  Csesar- 
ean  mausoleum.'  At  the  close  of  the  solemnities,  Caius  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  senate-house,  and  addressed  the  fathers 
and  others  there  assembled  in  a  speech  full  of  flattery  and 
submissiveness.  He  declared  himself  the  child  or  ward  o^ 
the  senators,  prepared  to  share  with  them  the  toils  and  pleas- 
ures of  office,  and  to  guide  all  his  actions  according  to  their 
wise  direction.'    "Nor  did  he  &il  to  assilme  a  tone  of  regret 

*  Suet  CaUff.  13. :   "  Super  fiiusta  omina  sidus,  et  p  illam,  et  pupom  ot 
almnniim  appdlanteft.'* 

*  finer.  CaSg.  16.;  Dioo,  iTiii  28.,  lix.  8. 

*  Dion,  lix.  6. 
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at  being  unable  to  accomplish  the  xate  emperor's  wishes  with 
regard  to  his  infant  grandson.  At  his  tender  f/earSy  he  said^ 
he  stands  yet  in  need  of  tutors,  teachers^  and  guardians  :  btet 
ItoiU  be  more  than  tiOoTy  teacher,  or  guardian  to  him  f  1 
toiU  be  his  father,  <md  he  shall  be  to  meets  a  son.^  At  the 
same  time  he  scmpolously  executed  the  will  of  Tiberius  in 
every  other  particular.  It  comprised  liberal  donations  to 
the  praetorians  and  t6  the  citizens  generally:  the  former  he 
doubled,  the  latter  he  increased  by  the  sum  which  had  been 
promised  but  never  paid  them,  on  his  own  assumption  of  thr 
toga,  together  with  the  interest  accruing.  Nor  were  the  po- 
lice of  the.city,  or  the  legions  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy, 
forgotten  in  this  prudent  liberality,  which  was  still  further 
enhanced  by  the  payment  of  the  bequests  of  livia,  which 
her  parsimonious  son  had  neglected  to  carry  into  effect.* 
For  this  and  still  greater  profusion  ample  provision  was 
found  in  the  treasures  accumulated  by  Tiberius,  the  sum  of 
which  was  differently  stated  by  the  authorities  of  the  day, 
but  which,  on  the  estimate  of  Suetonius,  which  is  not  the 
Iiighest,  may  have  amounted  to  twenty-one  millions  of  our 
money/ 

Nor  were  the  liberal  acts  of  the  new  emperor  confined  to 
this  promiscuous  munificence  in  gifts  and  largesses.  He  is- 
ubewicondnct  ^^®^  ^  general  pardon  to  the  occupants  of  the 
of  the  n«w  em-  imperial  prisons,  and  recalled  the  banished  from 
their  exile.  The  informations  and  pretended  evi- 
dence relating  to  the  treasonable  practices  which  had  been 
imputed  to  his  mother  and  brothers,  he  burnt  publicly  in  the 
forum,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  abstained  from 
perusing  them,  and  had  not  acquainted  himself  even  with  the 
names  of  the  delators.*    When  a  paper  was  presented  to  him 

*  Philo.  leg,  ad  Cm.  4. :  iyo)  <J^,  ^^,  Traidayuyovc  koX  6tdaffK6Xovc  kcU  ori- 
TpSfTOvc  iirepP&Xdv,  kfuxvrbv  f/dij  ypd^  iraripa^  vlov  6^  hicdvov, 

'  Suet  Tib.  51. ;  Ca%.  16. ;  Dion,  liz.  2. 

*  Saet  CaBg,  87.:  "Totom  illud  Tiberii  Csesaris  Tides  80  sepUes  miOiee 
sesterdum."  SeBstcrtia  27  x  100,000  =  2,700,000  =  at  8i.  the  seBtertlum, 
21,600,000^  «  Dion,  Ux.  6. 
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which  pnrported  to  divulge  an  intrigue  against  him,  he  re- 
jected it  with  the  exclamation  that  he  had  given  cause  of 
offence  to  no  man.'  He  proscribed  the  most  in^mous  minis- 
ters of  vice,  the  creatures  of  the  worst  of  the  nobles,  and  as 
it  was  reported  of  Tiberius  himself  expelling  them  indig- 
nantly from  the  city,  and  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from 
throwing  them  into  the  sea.  The  writings  of  Labienus, 
Cremutius,  and  Cassius  Sevems,  which  the  senate  had  sup- 
pressed, were  at  his  instance  restored  to  circulation :  it  was 
for  the  interest,  he  declared,  of  every  good  prince  that  his- 
tory should  be  written  and  read.  He  published  the  accounts 
of  the  state,  after  the  example  of  Augustus,  an  example 
wlncb  Tiberius  from  indolence  or  reserve  had  neglected  to 
follow.  As  r^arded  the  judicial  functions  of  the  emperor, 
the  beliaviour  of  Caius  was  eminently  popular,  in  abolishing 
the  appeal  to  himself  from  the  tribxmal  of  the  superior  mag- 
istrates. Into  the  means  and  cbaracter  of  the  senators  he 
made  no  invidious  inquisition;  they  had  suffered  enough 
under  the  Tiberian  persecutions:  but  he  revised  strictly, 
though  with  no  undue  severity,  the  roll  of  the  equestrian 
order,  enriching  it  with  the  addition  of  many  new  members 
fit)m  the  wealthiest  classes  of  Italy  and  the  provinces;  and 
he  added  a  fifth  decuria  to  the  bench  of  juices,  which  waa 
overburdened  with  its  duties.  Under  his  auspices  many  pro- 
vincial communities  received  the  gifb  of  Roman  citizenship.* 
The  heir  of  the  Drusi  attempted,  as  Suetonius  expresses  it, 
to  revive  the  Comitia  for  the  election  of  magistrates ;  but  his 
magnanimous  policy  was  defeated  by  the  indifference  of  the 
nobles  to  public  office,  for  the  candidates,  it  seems,  were  sel- 
dom more  numerous  than  the  places,  or  if  a  greater  number 
at  any  time  offered,  they  contrived  to  come  to  a  private  ar- 
rangement among  themselves.'    The  centuries  convened  for 

*  Suet  CaRg.  15. :  "  CJontendens,  nihil  »ibi  admigsum  <w  cuiquani  Invisufi 


•  See  Agrippa'9  speech  in  Philo,  leg.  ad  CaL  c  36. :  i>ihjv  iyluv  KOTpidai 

*  Suet  CaSff.  16. :  ''Tentavit  et  comitiorum  more  reyocato  sufflagia  populo 
B8  TOL.  v. — 19 
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the  election  found  they  had  nothing  to  do,  but  go  through 
the  empty  forms  and  disperse.  After  two  years'  trial,  Caius 
resumed  the  plan  of  direct  nomination  recommended  to  Him 
by  his  predecessors,  and  as  far  as  the  real  substance  went, 
the  usage  of  popular  election  was  finally  suppressed.  Such, 
together  with  the  remission  of  the  percentage  on  sales  in 
Italy,  an  impost  which,  though  trifling  in  its  amount,  seemed 
to  trench  on  the  cherished  immunity  of  the  conquering  race, 
and  many  acts  of  liberality  to  individuals,  were  the  benefi- 
cent measures  which  ushered  in  the  reign  of  the  new  empe- 
ror.* Btts  piety  towards  his  own  relations  was  not  less  con- 
spicuous, nor  did  it  serve  less  to  recommend  him  to  the  re- 
gard of  the  citizens.  Lnmediately  aft^  his  first  appearance 
in  the  senate,  he  hastened,  amidst  the  prayers  ftnd  vows  of 
the  people — ^for  the  weather  was  tempestuous — ^to  seek  in 
person  the  ashes  of  his  mother  and  brother  in  their  desolate 
islands.  Having  collected  these  august  remains,  and  care- 
fiilly  inumed  them,  he  conveyed  them  in  his  own  arms  to 
Rome,  ascending  the  river  from  Ostia  with  funeral  pomp,  and 
laid  them  in  the  imperial  ipausoleum,  appointing  at  the  same 
time  an  annual  service  in  memory  of  the  deceased.  The 
name  of  the  month  of  September  he  changed  to  Germanicus, 
an  alteration  which  was  not  destined  to  survive  him,  and 
conferred  upon  Antonia,  through  a  decree  of  the  senate,  all 
the  distinctions  which  the  piety  of  Tiberius  had  before  as- 
signed to  Livia.*  Claudius,  who  had  hitherto  been  left  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  equestrian  rank,  he  invited  to  assume  the 
consulship  in  conjunction  with  himself,  and  saluted  the  young 

reddere."  Dion  no  doubt  expresses  a  common  and  probably  a  just  (eeling  of 
the  i^judiciousDesss  of  this  attempted  concession  of  political  rights  to  a  people 
who  seemed  Incapable  of  using  them  discreetly :  tovc  cT  ifi^povac  iXwn^oro, 
t%oyi(fafthwK  iri  idtv  M  rdic  iroXXoic  cd  hpxaX  aiOtc  yhuvrcu  ....  iroTJka  ko^ 
ietv^  avftpifftrat,    lix.  9.    Comp.  Veil  ii  124.,  cited  above. 

'  Them  acts,  which  all  belong  to  an  early  period  in  this  reign,  have  been 
here  brought  together  in  one  view,  though  some  of  them  may  date,  perhaps,  in 
its  second  year.  The  revival  of  the  Gomitia  was  made  in  791 :  the  first  consul^ 
ibip  of  Caius  was  assumed  without  any  pretence  of  election. 

•  Dion,  lix,  8. 
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nberius,  on  the  day  of  his  claimiDg  the  toga,  with  the  title 
of  Prince  of  the  Roman  Youth.  His  natural  sensibility 
prompted  him,  farther,  to  demand  honours  for  his  three  sis- 
ters, a  thing  imheard  of  under  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
It  was  ordained  that  the  sacramental  oath  of  the  citizens  to 
the  emperor  should  contain  the  words,  Iioill  not  hold  mi/self 
nor  my  oum  children  dearer  than  Caius  Cceaar  and  his  sis^ 
terSy  and  that  every  motion  of  the  consuls  in  the  senate 
should  conclude  with  the  invocation  of  a  blessing  upon  him 
and  them  together.*  All  these  measures  were  accepted  with 
unbounded  delight  by  the  jubilant  populace.  When  Caius 
assumed,  at  the  instance  of  the  senate,  the  collective  honours 
of  the  empire,  he  had  insisted  on  making  a  single  exception, 
declining  with  the  modesty  of  tender  youth  the  appellation 
of  Father  of  his  Country.*  This  conduct  the  people  regard- 
ed peirhaps  with  satisfaction,  as  a  tribute  to  the  Nemesis 
which  scans  with  evil  eye  the  heights  of  human  prosperity ; 
nor  were  they  less  pleased,  we  may  believe,  at  his  refraining 
from  pressing  on  the  senate  the  confirmation  of  Tiberius's 
acts.  The  name  of  the  tyrant  disappeared  from  henceforth 
from  the  public  instruments,  in  which  the  titles  and  functions 
of  suoceeding  empa*ors  were  recited.*  The  vulgar  notion  of 
Peity  was  that  of  a  Being  who  presides  with  dignified  inter- 
est over  the  sports  and  amusements  of  his  creatures,  and  to 
such  a  character  the  gloomy  recluse  of  Caprc»  had,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Romans,  no  claim  whatever.  If  the  sen- 
ate, with  its  usual  servility,  would  have  acquiesced  in  the 
apotheosis  of  a  tyrant  who  had  degraded  and  decimated  it, 
the  citizens  interposed  to  forbid  the  honour,  and  Caius  made 
no  effort  to  enforce  it.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  early 
promise  of  the  new  principate  wad  received,  might  be  esti- 
mated from  the  multitude  of  an  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
victims  which,  it  was  computed,  were  offered  in  gratitude  to. 
the  Qods  in  the  course  of  the  first  three  months.  Its  birth- 
day, it  was  decreed,  should  be  sanctified  with  the  name  and 

•  Suet  Califf,  16.  *  Dion,  lix.  3.  »  Dion,  lix.  9. 
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rites  of  the  Parilia,  as  the  era  of  the  new  foundation  of  the 
state.* 

The  young  man's  personal  defects  and  vices,  of  which 
some  mention  has  already  been  made,  were  unknown,  it  must 
be  observed,  at  this  time  to  the  mass  of  the  citi- 
Boishipof    '     zens.    The  canning  and  selfishness  which  we  have 
^  already  noticed  in  him,  the  ferocity  which  found 

pleasure,  it  is  said,  in  the  sight  of  torments  and  executions, 
his  unworthy  taste  for  the  company  of  dancers  and  gladia- 
tors and  for  vulgar  shows,  the  defects  in  his  education,  and 
his  moral  inaptitude  for  all  elevating  subjects  of  thought, 
had  been  concealed  irom  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  palace.  For  five  years  his  residence  had  been 
mostly  confined  to  Caprese.  At  a  later  period  it  was  report- 
ed that,  in  spite  of  all  his  dissimulation,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  conceal  the  vileness  of  his  nature  from  Tiberius  himself^ 
and  the  monster  was  supposed  more  than  once  to  have  re- 
marked, not  without  a  grim  satisfaction,  that  Caius  lived  for 
his  own  and  all  men's  perdition,  and  that  he  was  rearing  a 
serpent  for  the  Romans,  and  a  Phaethon  for  the  universe.* 
But  if  any  vague  rumours  of  this  prince's  faults  reached  the 
ears  of  the  multitude,  they  were  easily  excused  in  a  son  of 
Germanicus,  on  the  plea  of  inexperience  and  bad  example. 
The  Romans  had  yet  to  learn  the  horror  of  being  subject  to 
a  master  who  had  never  been  trained  to  mastery  over  him- 
sel£  His  accession  to  the  principate  was  signalized,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  unexpected  moderation,  by  profhse  liberality, 
and  by  some  traits  of  generous  feeling ;  but  when  on  the 
calends  of  July,  three  months  later,  he  assumed  the  consul* 
ship,  he  confirmed  their  warmest  anticipations  by  an  address 
to  the  senate,  in  which  he  exposed  without  reserve  all  the 
vices  of  his  predecessor,  and  denounced  them  to  general  exe- 
jsration.  At  the  same  time  he  promised  to  conduct  his  own 
career  on  very  different  principles,  and  declared  himself  the 

'  Suet  Califf.  14.  16. 

*  Saet   CaUff    11.:  **£xitio  sao  omniumque  Oaium  vivere,  et  se  natrl 
tern  pop.  Romano,  Phacthontem  orbi  terranun  edacare.** 
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devoted  minister  of  the  august  assembly  before  him.  The 
fiitherSy  apprehensiye  that  such  auspicious  sentiments  might 
one  day  change,  thought  it  possible  to  fix  them  by  decreeing 
that  the  harangue  which  contained  them  should  be  aimually 
recited  in  their  presence.  During  the  two  months  hib  devotion  to 
which  followed  Caius  seems  to  have  striven  assid-  *«s»»«»- 
uously  to  redeem  his  pledge  of  good  government.  Untrain- 
ed as  he  was,  and  immoderate  alike  in.  every  caprice,  he 
threw  himself  perhapjs  into  this  work  with  feverish  impetu- 
osity. The  liberal  and  equitable  measures  connected  with 
his  name  may  be  for  the  most  part  referred  to  this  brief 
period,  during  which  he  placed  himself  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name  at  the  head  of  affaii'S.  Two  summer  months  were  hon- 
ourably spent  in  a  labour  which  was  probably  beyond  his 
strength.  On  the  arrival  of  the  last  day  of  August,  the  an- 
niversary of  his  birth,  he  proposed  to  exchange  the  duties  of 
industry  for  those  of  festive  hospitality.  His  popularity, 
which  had  gone  on  increasing  from  day  to  day,  was  crowned 
by  the  ardour  with  which,  descending  from  the  awM  chaii* 
of  state,  he  plunged  into  the  full  tide  of  the  national  amuse- 
ments, by  the  splendour  of  the  shows  he  exhibited,  and  the 
novelty  as  well  as  variety  of  the  dissipations  he  provided. 
He  professed  to  restore  the  golden  age  of  Augustus,  the  age, 
as  he  imagined,  of  universal  recreation,  whic)i  had  suffered  a 
gloomy  eclipse  under  the  leaden  sceptre  of  Tiberius.  The 
consecration  of  a  temple  to  the  divine  founder  of  the  empire, 
which  had  been  slowly  completed  by  his  successor,  furnished 
a  fitting  memorial  for  the  birthday  of  the  reign-  5,^  |^„^  g„, 
ing  sovereign.  The  magnificence  which  was  now  tertJtomentB. 
displayed  was  such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  at  least  by  two 
generations.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  by  Caius  him- 
self in  a  triumphal  robe,  borne  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  six 
horses :  after  the  completion  of  the  sacrifices,  a  hymn  was 
sung  by  a  select  chorus  of  noble  children,  whose  fathers  and 
mothers  were  both  alive ;  a  banquet  was  given,  not  to  the 
senators  only,  but  also  to  their  wives  and  families,  as  well  as 
to  the  mass  of  the  citizens ;  the  festival  was  followed  by  an 
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entertainment  of  divers  kinds  of  music,  and  by  horse  and 
chariot  races,  recurring  in  rapid  succession  through  two 
days.  Four  hundred  bears,  and  as  many  lions  and  panthers, 
were  slaughtered  in  the  amphitheatre ;  patrician  youths  en- 
acted the  game  of  Troy ;  while  the  emperor  himself  presided 
over  these  manifold  sports,  and  sate  benignly  through  them 
with  his  sisters  by  his  side,  and  surrounded  by  the  ministers 
of  the  Augustan  hero-worship.  That  no  citizen  might  be 
required  to  absent  himself  from  a  scene  in  which  his  prince 
condescended  to  take  delight,  the  public  offices  were  closed 
and  business  suspended,  and  even  the  term  of  private  mourn- 
ing was  abridged.  Widows,  provided  at  least  they  were  not 
pregnant,  might  straightway  marry  without  scandaL  To 
set  the  spectators  quite  at  ease,  they  were  not  required  to 
make  their  obeisance  to  the  emperor;  they  were  even  per- 
mitted to  disencumber  themselves  of  their  sandals,  as  at  a 
private  entertainment,  and  to  cover  their  heads  for  protec- 
tion against  the  sun,  as  in  the  forum  and  the  streets.  This, 
it  is  said,  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  use  of  cushioned 
benches  at  the  games ;  but  as  yet  this  indulgence  was  con- 
fined to  the  senators  only.* 

Such  a  festive  inauguration  of  amusements  long  disused 
might  be  excimed  on  the  first  celebration  of  an  imperial  birth- 
He  rushes  Into  ^^Jy  ^*  *^®  ^^^^et  of  a  youug  prince's  reign,  and 
diasipauon.  ^t  the  closc  of  a  wcary  session  of  public  busi- 
aess.  But  with  Caius  it  was-  the  opening  of  a  new  era  of 
enjoyment  from  which  he  never  afterwards  desisted.  Re- 
signing in  the  third  month  the  chair  of  magistracy  he  rushed 
for  recreation  into  the  wildest  dissipations.  While  the  con- 
sul sufiectus  supplied  his  place  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  the  em- 
peror abandoned  himself  to  a  long  holiday  of  uninterrupted 
amusement,  His  enthusiasm  for  the  public  spectacles  was 
the  frenzy  of  one  just  escaped  from  the  dreary  confinement 
of  a  hermitage.  Soon  sated  with  every  fresh  object,  he 
sought  renewed  excitement  in  variety  and  strangeness.    He 

'  Dion,  lix.  7. ;  Suet  CaHff.  17. 
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introduced  the  novelty  of  nocturnal  spectacles,  at  which  thf 
whole  city  was  illominated  with  lamps  and  torches.  Money 
and/riands,  at  his  command,  were  thiown  liberally  to  the 
populace.  He  indulged  too  in  a  giddy  humour  which  was 
not  always  dignified.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  feasted  the 
citizens  at  a  gorgeous  banquet,  he  was  so  pleased  with  the 
justice  a  certain  knight  did  to  the  luxuries  before  him,  that 
he  ordered  his  own  plate  to  be  offered  to  him.  A  senator, 
who  similariy  gratified  him,  was  inscribed  at  once  on  the 
li^  of  prsetors.  The  games  of  the  circus  were  continued, 
with  occasional  interludes,  through  the  whole  twelve  hours 
of  the  day ;  and  on  some  special  festivals  the  arena  was 
strown  with  cinnabar  and  borax,  and  the  chariots  driven  by 
none  under  the  rank  of  a  senator.'  But  even  these  follies 
were  less  criminal  than  the  vices  and  sensualities  to  which 
they  led  the  way.  If  Gains  desired  that  his  people  should 
riot  without  stint  in  the  pleasures  which  had  so  long  been 
grudged  them,  not  less  was  he  resolyed  to  indulge  himself 
to  the  utmost  in  the  gratification  of  every  sense.  He  let  fall 
the  mask,  hitherto  but  loosely  worn,  of  discretion  and  mod- 
esty, and  revelled  with  furious  appetite  in  the  grossest  vo- 
luptuousness of  every  kind.  The  consequence  of  these  ex* 
cesses  was  not  slow  to  follow.  The  young  man's  weakly 
constitution  was  unable  to  bear  the  strain  to  which  he  sub- 
jected it,  and  in  the  eighth  month  of  his  delirious  dream  he 
was  prostrated  by  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness,  q^^  f^^  ^^ 
Hie  warm  sympathy  which  was  now  displayed  Degpftirofthe 
for  him,  not  in  Rome  only  but  throughout  the  p®**^*®- 
provinces,  shows  how  large  a  space  the  chief  of  the  Roman 
state  already  filled  in  the  interests  of  the  vast  population 
orer  which  he  seemed  so  conspicuously  to  tower.  Multitudes 
crowded  round  the  palace  in  which  he  lay,  both  by  day  and 
night,  making  anxious  inquiries  after  his  health.    A  citizen, 

*  Saet.  CaUff,  18.  Pliny  mentions  this  nsc  of  cinnabar  (minium)  and  borax 
^duTiocoIIa).  BkL  NaU  xxxiil  27:  "Yisumque  jam  est  Kerom's  prindpis 
epectacnlis  arenam  Cird  cbiysocolla  stemi,  qumn  ipse  concolori  panno  amiga^ 
taras  esset.*'    He  describes  tiiese  sabstances  in  xzxiii  26,  87.  foil 
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Afranios  Potitos,  Bolemnly  devoted  his  own  life  for  the 
princess  preservation,  and  a  knight  named  Atanius  SecnndoB 
vowed  to  descend  into  the  arena,  and  fight  among  the  glad- 
iators, in  the  event  of  his  happy  restoration.  Such  were  the 
extravagances  which  found  fitvonr  in  that  day  of  unreal  and 
fantastic  sentiment.  The  Romans,  themselves  were  not  per- 
haps nnconscions  of  the  folly  which  they  encouraged  and  ap- 
plauded, and  the  story  that  Caius  on  his  recovery  compelled 
his  devotees,  the  one  to  kill  himsell^  the  other  to  risk  the 
chances  of  mortal  combat,  was  possibly  invented  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  prevailing  cynicism  of  the  tiities.^ 

The  account  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  the  grief 

and  dismay  of  the  provinces  at  the  prospect  of  the  emperor's 

early  loss  is  remarkable,  not  only  as  a  testimony 

•oddiitreaflin    to  the  wide-sprcad  interest  in  his  person,  but  for 

the  proTlnoes.        ,  .  .  ^    ,  *     ,  , 

the  picture  it  presents  of  the  general  prospenty 
at  this  epoch.  We  must  remember  that  the  shadow  of  the 
Tiberian  tyranny  extended  little  beyond  the  inmiediate  pre- 
cincts of  Rome  and  Capreae,  and  though  the  description 
which  follows  is  fSuitastically  drawn,  it  seems  to  betoken  an 
actual  state  of  substantial  and  permanent  well-being,  not 
confined  to  a  single  locality,  nor  dependent  on  the  li&  of  an 
individual,  but  flowing  from  a  well-orgimized  and  universal 
system  of  administratioiu  Who,  asks  Philo,  the  Jewish 
philosopher  of  Alexandria,  was  not  amazed  and  ddighted  cU 
beholding  Caiu$  asmme  the  ffovemmeni  of  tJie  empire^  tra$^ 
quit  and  toeU  ordered  aa  it  toaa,  fitted  and  compact  in  aU  its 
members,  North  and  South,  JSast  and  West,  Greek  and  Bar- 
barian,  Soldier  and  GiviUan,  aU  combined  together  in  the 
en^yment  of  a  common  peace  aa^  prosperity  I  It  abounded 
everywhere  in  accumulated  treasures  of  gold  and  saver,  coin 
and  plate;  it  boasted  a  vast  force  both  of  horse  and  foot,  by 
land  and  by  aea,  and  its  resources  flowed  in  a  perennial 
stream.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  throughout  our  cities  but 
zUars  and  sacr\flces,  priests  clad  in  white  and  garlanded,  the 

Dion,  III.  8.  9. ;  Soet  CaUfi,  14,  18. 
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joyous  minuters  of  the  generaZ  mirth;  fcstiocUs  and  assemr 
bUeSj  frntsiocd  contests  and  horse  racesy  wakes  by  day  and  $^ 
niffhty  amasementSy  recreationSj  pleasures  of  every  kind  and 
addressed  to  every  sense.  The  rich^  he  oontinnes,  no  longer 
trampled  ttpon  the  poor^  the  strong  %ipon  the  weak^  masters 
ttpon  servants^  or  creditors  on  their  debtors;  but  the  indo- 
pendmceof  every  ekus  met  with  dtte  respect;  so  that  the 
8atumi(xn  age  of  the  poets  might  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
fktioHy  so  nearly  was  it  revived  in  the  Ufe  of  that  blessed 
era.  Bach  iras  the  state  of  things  at  the  accession  of  Caius ; 
such,  he  addsi,  it  reiAained  for  a  space  of  seven  happy  months, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  news  anived  of  the  alarming  iUness 
of  the  empelror.'  Alas  I  he  had  discarded  the  simplicity  of 
his  earlier  mode  of  living;  he  had  abandoned  himself  to 
wine  and  lust  and  manifold  excesses,  and  in  that  short  space 
he  had  reached  the  brink  of  a  premature  grave.  When  these 
sad  newSy  says  Philo,  were  spread  among  the  nationSy—for 
the  season  for  sailing  was  about  to  close  with  the  decline  of 
mOurnny  and  all  who  did  not  wish  to  winter  abroad  were  has- 
tening home  from  every  quartery — every  enjoyment  was  at 
once  ecu€  asidSy  every  city  and  house  was  douded  with  sorrow 
and  dyecHony  in  proportion  to  its  recent  hilarity,  AU  parts 
of  the  world  sickened  with  CaitiSy  and  were  worse  sick  than 
hCyfof  his  was  the  sickness  of  the  body  onlyy  theirs  of  the 
eouk  AU  m^i  reflected  on  the  evils  of  anarchyy  its  warSy 
piagiiesy  and  devastationsyfi-om  which  tJiey  foresaw  no  pro- 
tecHon  but  in  the  emperor's  recovery^  JBtU  as  soon  <is  the 
disease  began  to  abatCy  the  rumour  swiftly  r&iched  every  cor- 
ner of  the  empirCy  and  universai  were  the  excitement  and 
anxiety  to  hear  it  from  day  to  day  cor\firmed.  The  safety 
of  theprincewas  regarded  by  every  land  and  Island  as  iden- 

'  The  sccmitj  and  outward  prosperitj  of  the  empire  under  this  prindpate 
may  be  further  inferred  from  the  carious  comment  of  Oroeius :  *'  Servi  rebelles 
el  fiigittTl  (^adiatores  pertermere  Bomam,  erertere  Italiam,  Sciliam  deleTere, 
jam  p«ne  utuTerso  humano  generi  toto  orfoe  metaendi  In  didbns  antem 
Salntia  boo  est,  teiQpctfibafl  Ghiistiaoia,  oonrellere  qcdetem  non  potest  yd  OeBsai 
faifestus.*'    Ores.  viL  6. 
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tical  vsith  its  own.  Nor  teas  a  single  cotmtry  ever  so  mter- 
ested  before  in  the  health  of  any  one  man^  as  the  whole  world 
then  was  in  the  preservation  of  the  adorable  Cavus.  80 
hlindy  oonolndes  the  sage,  is  the  mind  of  man  to  the  maUers 
that  most  necBrly  concern  it,  guessing  a/nd  imagining  this  and 
tTuxtj  but  in  fact  knowing  nothing.^ 

Thid  exti^yagant  flattery,  such  as  that  against  which  the 
mature  good  sense  of  Pompeius  had  not  been  proof,  easily 

turned  the  weak  and  giddy  brain  of  Cains  Csesar. 
nig^by         He  began  in  his  wild  hallucinations  to  regard  the 

life  which  had  been  saved  by  so  many  prayers 
as  something  sacred  and  divine,  and  to  justify  to  himself  any 
means  that  might  seem  conducive  t<i  its  protection.  He  felt 
aggrieved  by  the  nearness  of  the  youthM  cousin  whom  he 
had  deprived  of  his  inheritance,  and  quickly  persuaded  him- 
self that  his  existence  was  a  source  of  danger  to  the  occu- 

pant  of  the  throne.  It  was  enough  to  affirm  that 
y^nng  Tiberius  the  wTctched  objcct  of  his  jcalousy  had  plotted 

against  him :  the  citizens  had  no  love  nor  inters 
est  but  for  the  child  of  Germanicus,  the  giver  of  all  good 
gifts  to  them ;  and  when  Caius  caused  him  to  be  privately 
despatched,  not  venturing  still,  from  a  sense  of  shame  per^ 
haps  rather  than  of  distrust,  to  bring  him  to  trial,  they  ac- 
quiesced in  the  murder  as  an  act  of  wholesome  expediency.* 
A  centurion  presented  the  poor  lad  with  a  sword,  with  the 
order  to  thrust  it  into  his  own  bosom ;  but  so  untrained  was 
he  in  the  use  of  weapons,  that  he  was  obliged,  it  was  said,  to 
ask  instruction  how  to  use  it  effectually.* 

The  charm  which  blinded  the  Romans  to  the  crimes  and 
vices  of  their  new  ruler  was  simply  the  contrast  he  presented 
Degraded  man-  ^  '^  manners  to  the  sullen  recluse  who  had 
nerBofCaius.  robbcd  them  of  their  pleasures.  Caius  was  en- 
dowed with  no  personal  recommendations  of  figui*e  or  coun- 

»  Philo,  Ug,  ad  Cat,  i, 

*  Fhilo,  kg,  ad  Oat,  10. :  aKocv6vtfvov  hpx^  defffibc  ^i>ffeuc  iudvirroc  .  . 
9VT0C  A  waBecv  kfikXhfctv  bv  , , , ,  lax^p&npoc  &i»  ijuiriHtro  , . . 

•  Suet  Califf,  28. ;  Dion,  lix.  9  ;  Philo,  L  c 
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tenance.  His  features,  if  not  altogether  devoid  of  beauty, 
were  deformed  by  a  harsh  and  scowling  expression,  and  seem 
eren  in  the  rigid  marble  to  writhe  with  moscolar  contortion. 
His  head  was  bald;  hi6  compl^on  sallow  and  livid;  his 
body  was  loi^,  and  his  neck  and  legs  slender ;  his  gait  was 
shambling,  and  his  voice  hoarse  and  dissonant.'  Bat  he  was 
popular  with  the  rabble,  and  the  knights  and  senat(»rs,  who 
bad  lately  trembled  before  the  Bpvereign^  now  cowered  be- 
fore the  rabble ;  for  he  lived  in  the  eyes  of  the  people :  all 
.  his  actions  were  public ;  he  sate  through  the  day  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers  in  the  cirous ;  even  his  vices  and  sen- 
sual indulgences,  gross  and  startling  as  they  were,  he  made 
matters  of  parade  and  ostentation.  The  habits  of  Greece 
and  Aoa  had  suffered  the  rulers  of  the  state  to  take  part  in 
the  puUio  contests  of  skill  and  agility,  from  which  the  pride 
of  the Bcmiui  noble  revolted;  kings  of  Hellenic  blood  had 
not  disdained  to  contend  for  prizes  in  the  lists  at  Antioch  or 
Selucia;  even  the  renegade  Antonius  had  striven  for  mastery 
in  the  schools  of  Alexandria.  With  such  examples  before 
him,  Caius,  the  first  of  the  Boman  emperors,  did  not  forbear 
firom  unging  and  dancing  in  public,  under  the  tuition  of  a 
noted  tragedian.*  His  passion  for  the  sports  of  the  circus 
led  him  to  descend  in  person  into  the  arena  as  a  charioteer, 
and  even  it  is-  said,  as  a  gladiator.*    If  the  base  multitude 

'  Suetonius  {Calig.  50.)  and  Seneca  (de  consL  Sap,  18.)  Tie  with  one  another 
in  inTCsting  this  prince  with  the  most  odious  traits  of  deformity :  **  Statura  fdt 
emfaienti,  oolore  extMdIido,:  oorpore  enormi,  gradlltate  matima  eerrids  et  cm- 
ram,  ocolis  ei  tempbribus  conca^  fixmte  lata  et  torra^  a^o  rare  ao  ctrea 
Tertioem  nullo,  hirsutus  csetera.'*  **Tanta  illi  palloris  inflaniam  testantis  foedi- 
tas  erat,  tanta  oculomm  sub  fronte  anili  latentium  torvitas,  tanta  capitis  des- 
tituti  et  emendicatis  capillis  aspersi  deformitas,"  &c.  This  is  mere  sign-pafait- 
ing.  Medals  and  busts  concur  in  giving  us  such  a  countenance  as  I  have  de- 
Bcribed  in  the  text 

•  Dion,  lix.  5.  29.;  Phflo,  leff.  ad  C(d.  80. 

•  Dion,  Kx  6. :  wptii6vToc  6h  6^  rvb  xp^vov  ml  if  ^^Xufia  Koi  if  6,y6vtafia 
roXluv  irpo^/^jfer  apft&ra  re  ydp  fpuaxtt  koI  lfiavoidxil(rtv,  hpx^t  re  i;fpif<Taro, 
Kol  TpayoStav  hnKpharor  koX  rcnrra  ftkv  irav  &el  hroiei  •  aira^  Si  irore  rohc 
*r/x!jrouf  t^  yepovtrlac  OTravdf  wjcrdf ,  &c  Koi  in'  6vayiau6v  n  poVXevfia  pera- 
tzefirl)dfievoCy  i^px^aro. 
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were  delighted  at  seeing  knights  and  senators  driven  to  ex- 
hibit themselves  for  their  amosement,  much  more  were  they 
charmed  at  the  condescension  of  the  etmperor  himself,  in 
bearing  a  part,  like  the  deities  of  old,  in  the  sports  and  conr 
tests  of  his  creatures.  From  this  time,  under  imperial  en- 
couragement, charioteering  began  to  take  the  place  of  a  state 
Institution.  The  rival  parties  or  factions  were  known  by 
their  colours^ — ^the  Green,  the  Blue,  the  Red,  and  the  White, 
— and  the  people  enlisted  themselves  on  the  sides  of  their 
&voarites  with  an  ardour  that  menaced  sometimes  the  peace 
of  the  city.  The  Green  was  the  faction  to  which  Cains  at- 
tached himself:  he  frequented  its  stables,  lived  fimiiliarly 
with  its  grooms  and  drivers,  and  gave  all  his  oonfidenee  to 
some  of  its  most  noted  perfbrmers.  He  endowed  it  with  a 
separate  place  of  exercise,  a  circus  or  stadium,  in  the  four* 
teenth  region  of  the  city,  to  which  the  name  of  Gaian  con- 
tinued long  afterwards  to  be  attached.^ 

The  nobles  might  sigh  over  this  odious  degradation  of 

the  majesty  of  the  Csesars ;  yet  it  was  better,  they  mi^iit 

think,  that  Gains  should  prostitute  it  in  these 

Bloodiness  of  ,_,  i  i  ..       .  t    .<  i 

th«  gudifttorbi  tnnmg  amusements,  than  guard  it  with  the  cruel 
jealousy  of  Tiberius.  As  long  as  the  empercn* 
and  people  were  amused  together,  they  hoped  to  enjoy  in 
tranquillity  their  own  voluptuous  indolence ;  but  Uiey  must 
have  beheld  with  dismay  the  prodigality  which  in  a  few 
months  had  squandered  all  the  savings  of  the  late  reign,  and 
began  to  call  for  fresh  contributions ;  nor  could  they  have 
been  unconcerned  at  the  increasing  bloodshed  and  ferodty 
which  now  distinguished  the  gladiatorial  shows.  The  am- 
phitheatre of  Taurus  was  not  spacious  enough  for  the  com- 

'  Dion,  lix.  4.;  Suet  CaUg,  55.:  ^Trasiiue  feotioni  addictus  «t  deditus." 
On  one  occasion  he  presented  a  charioteer  of  the  Green,  named  Entjchus,  with 
a  smn  of  2,000,000  seeteroes,  or  16,000^  Saet  L  c ;  Joseph.  Aniiq.  ML  xiz. 
8.  It  was,  I  siq>po0e,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  art  that  he  threatened,  aooord* 
faig  to  Suetonius  (a  55.^  to  make  his  hoiae  Incitatus,  or  Gallopef;  a  oodbuL 
Dion  belieres  that  he  actually  did  make  him  a  priest  of  his  own  divinity  (lix 
28.). 
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batants  wha  were  knnohed  into  tiie  arena.  The  Septa  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  and  other  oapaoions  bnildings,  were  seized 
fyr  tiiese  erod  oer^aionies.  Not  only  did  the  anperor  him- 
self exhibit  these  i^ectacles ;  he  required  the  prators  and 
fedilee,  who  sinco  the  disose  of  popular  election  had  been 
relieved  from  this  serrioe,  to  confonn  onee  more  to  the  cus* 
tcHn  of  the  commoBweahh.  Hie  restrictions  imposed  by 
Augustus  on  the  number  of  the  gladiators  were  utterly 
swept  away.  It  was  the  del^ht  of  Gains  to  witness,  not  the 
dexterous  f<Mice  of  single  pairs  of  swordsmen,  but  the  pro- 
miseaous  struggling  of  anxied  faatads  togedier.  He  was  not 
content  with  the  combats  of  slaves  or  criminals,  or  even  of 
ooeanonal  volunteers  from  the  rttnks  of  Roman  citizenship. 
He  compelled  the  free  and  noble  to  expose  themselves  in 
these  hoirid  oontests  on  various  pretences,  and  on  one  ooesr 
Am  presented  as  many  as  six-and-twenty  knights  together. 
The  combats  with  wild  beasts  were  carried  on  with  the  same 
prodigality  of  human  blood«  Once,  when  the  number  of 
criminahi  condemned  to  this  service  was  not  found  sufficient, 
he  suddenly  commanded  some  of  the  spectators  within  the 
raibi  to  be  dragged  into  the  arena,  and  opposed  defenceless 
to  the  li^ms.^ 

Cains  was  not  slow,  as  might  be  expected,  to  profit  by 
the  lessons  he  was  thus  taking  in  the  art  of  sheddiiig  blood. 
There  was  still  am)ther  personage  in  Borne  on  ,,        ^  _ 

_  ,,,,....,  .,  ,  Macro  ud  En- 

whom  he  looked  with  no  less  jealousy  than  on  ntoHepntto 
the  innocent  Tiberins,  the  man  to  whom  he  owed 
his  empire  and  possibly  eren  his  lifa  The  disposition  of  the 
late  emperor  towards  his  nephew  had  been  always  doubtfid. 
It  was.  supposed  by  many  that  he  detested  his  evil  nature, 
and  meditated  his  removal  for  the  safety  of  one  nearer  to 
him«     Macro,  the  tyrant's  sole  confidant,  had  boasted  to 

*■  Dion,  Hx.  10. ;  Suet.  Califf.  27.  The  story  is  notmiliko  some  of  the  traits 
of  cynical  irony  of  which  we  read  in  Gains,  and  may  not  be  beyond  the  bounds 
of  crediluHty:  the  addition  that  he  caused  the  tongues  of  these  victims  to  be 
cat  out,  to  prevent  thdr  oatcriee,  seems  a  mere  extravagant  fiction.  He  was 
generaOj  careibi  to  keep  on  good  tenns  with  the  populace. 
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Caius  that  he  had  Bared  him  from  destruction  not  less  than 
three  times.  Whether  this  were  tme  or  not  it  was  at  least 
indiscreet  to  refer  to  it,  and  in  hastemng  the  end  of  Tiberias^ 
and  engaging  the  senate  to  accept  his  successor,  Macro  had 
laid  obligations  on  Cains  too  great  to  be  repaid.  By  this 
time  the  connexion  between  the  prince  and  Ennia  had  be- 
come irksome  to  the  licentious  loyer,  as  yet  too  shy  to  break 
his  chains  without  blushing.  He  had  promised  to  make  her 
his  empress,  but  he  now  hesitated  to  satisfy  her  clum.  On 
the  one  huid,  the  husband  ventured  to  give  unpalatable 
counsels.  He  urged,  it  is  said,  high  and  generous  yiews  of 
the  duties  of  empire,  and  rebuked,  perhaps,  the  wanton  levity 
which  disgraced  the  purple  of  the  Csesars.  On  the  other, 
the  wife  pressed  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement  made  to 
her,  and  lavished  on  her  sated  admire  caresses'  which  now 
only  disgusted  him.  Caius  had  released  his  firiend  Agrippa 
from  confinement,  and  had  conferred  x>n  him  the  sovereignty 
of  a  district  in  Palestine.  But  he  did  not  immediately  dis- 
miss him  to  the  enjoyment  of  it ;  his  society  was  too  agree- 
able, his  counsels  too  convenient,  to  be  at  once  dispensed 
with.'  The  prince  continued  to  imbibe  lessons  in  kingcraft 
from  the  Eastern  politician,  and  to  emulate,  under  his  ex- 
perienced guidance,  the  behaviour  of  Asiatic  autocrats ;  and 
we  shall  not,  perhaps,  err  in  ascribing  to  this  influence  the 
resolution  he  adopted  of  ridding  himself  first  of  his  cousin, 
and  soon  afterwards  of  his  unamiable  mentor.  The  storm 
which  was  impending  over  Macro  was  soon  made  visible  to  the 
courtiers.  Caius  was  observed  to  frown  at  his  approach,  and 
heard  to  mutter,  I  am  no  longer  a  boy^  but  see^  here  is  my 
tutor;  here  is  the  subject  ijoho  fancies  himsdfaruler:  lioho 
was  bom  a  prince^  nursed  by  emperors^  cradled  in  the  cabinet 
ofsteUSj  must  bow  forsooth  to  an  audacious  upstart^  a  novice 
affecting  the  airs  of  a  hierophant?  The  minister,  as  may  be 
supposed,  did  not  long  survive  the  utterance  of  such  senti- 
ments  by  such  a  master.    Macro  received,  as  the  last  favour, 

*  Joseph.  Afiiiq.  Jud.  xviiL  Y.  11.  •  Phllo,  Ug,adCm,%. 
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permission  to  be  his  own  executioner,  and  Eunia,  the  partner 
of  his  intrigues,  and  equally  disappointed  in  their  success^  fell 
at  the  same  time  with  him«^ 

The  destruction  of  the  emperor's  greatest  benefactor  was 
soon  followed  by  the  murder  of  a  man  of  much  higher  dis- 
tinction, and  one  whom  fix>m  his  station,  ezpe-  ^  snantis 
rienoe,  and  intimate  connexion  with  himself  he  SS^SSf  t» 
might  haye  regarded  as  the  most  able  and  fidth-^  °^^ 
fhl  of  his  friendSb  Oaius  had  been  united,  as  has  been  men« 
tioned,  in  early  youth  to  Claudia^  the  daughter  of  M.  Junius 
Silanus,  a  p«tK>nage  whose  ancient  nobility  might  entitle 
him  above  almost  any  other  citizen  to  the  honour  of  an  im- 
perial alliance.  The  prince's  fathers-law  had  been  treated 
with  the  bluest  distinction  both  by  Tiberius,  with  whom  he 
had  ingratiated  himself  by  discreet  but  not  servile  flattery, 
and  afterwards  by  his  successor.  He  had  been  appointed  to 
the  goyemment  of  Africa ;  but  latterly  the  jealousy  of  Caius 
had  been  excited  against  him,  the  death  of  his  daughter  had 
relaxed  the  bonds  of  affinity  between  them,  and  the  advice 
he  presumed  to  offer  was  ill-receiyed  and,  periiaps,  unskilfully 
tendered.  The  command  of  the  Iqo^on  and  one  half  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  province  had  been  withdrawn  from  him,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  another  officer,  who  was  sent  to  watch 
bim,  and  his  innocently  providing  himself  with  an  antidote 
to  seasickness  was  represented,  we  are  told,  as  a  precaution 
against  poison.  Preparations  were  made,  at  the  emperor's 
instance,  for  bringing  him  to  trial  for  treasonable  designs;. 
but  on  the  refusal  of  a  noble  orator  to  conduct  the  accusation, 
he  was  got  rid  of  more  summarily  by  an  order  to  kill  him- 
8el£* 

The  emperor's  pecuniary  necessities,  in  which  his  extrav- 

»  Snet  Ca%.  26.;  Dion,  lix.  10. 

*  Suet  Cal^,  23. ;  Dion,  lix.  8. ;  and  more  particuUriy  Philo,  lepaL  ad  Cat. 
f  .  I  cumot  bpt  regard  this  stoiy  as  suspicioas.  It  was  a  strong  act  of  policy, 
and,  in  the  disturbed  state  of  tlie  African  frontier,  not  an  unreasonable  one,  to 
weaken  the  ann  of  the  senatorial  proconsul  by  pladng  an  imperial  legatus  by 
his  side.  Such  an  encroachment,  howcTcr,  on  the  indq)endence  of  the  senate 
mi^t  naturally  be  resented,  and  an  inyldious  fiction  be  grafted  on  it 
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agance  had  already  inyolyed  him,  were  perhaps  the  primary 
Bcpid  snoocs-  motive  of  thifl  and  other  atrocities  which  quickly 
Sotsui^oS-  followed.  The  treasmy  was  exhausted,  and  nn- 
^^•<*****^  popular  taxes  had  been  remitted;  bnt  his  pas- 
sion for  show  and  expenditure  increased  with  indulgence,  and 
the  appetite  of  the  people  required  to  be  pampered  with 
novelty  and  variety.  The  fetal  fecility  of  murder,  without 
even  the  intervention  of  any  judicial  process,  offered  a  dire 
temptation  to  power  unchecked  by  principle  or  pity.  Dela- 
tion, ever  ready  at  his  beck,  was  too  dear  an  instrument  for 
the  prodigal  to  use.  Informers  and  orators  required  a  por- 
tion of  the  victim's  fortune,  and  their  most  zealous  efforts 
might  sometimes  fail  of  success ;  but  a  simple  order  to  the 
accused  to  despatch  himself  was  attended  witii  no  expense, 
and  it  was  moreover  sure  to  be  efiectuaL  TWs  was  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  emperor's  blows  were  made  generally  to 
fell  on  men  whose  sole  crime  was  their  riches;  but  if  any 
pretext  was  wanted,  the  papers,  real  or  pretended,  of  Tibe- 
rius, the  same  which  he  had  recently  professed  to  destroy 
unopened,  sufficed  to  famish  matter  of  accusation.  The  two 
crimes  most  commonly  alleged,  as  most  odious  to  the  nobSity 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  populace  on  the  other,  were 
complicity  in  the  bloody  artifices  of  Sejanus,  and  hostility 
to  the  house  of  Oermanicus.^ 

While  the  feelings  of  the  profligate  were  thus  becoming 
hardened  in  cruelty,  they  were  suddenly  embittered  by  a  do- 
DesD^of  nicotic  loss,  which,  spoilt  and  pampered  as  he 
Oftiosonflia      was,  sccms  to  have  shattered  his  reason.    The 

death  of  hU  ,      '      .  «^   .       ,  ,         ,     i 

ttitor  Dniiiik.    three  Sisters  of  Caius  have  already  been  mention- 

A.F  791.  ^ 

ed.  The  scandalous  rumours  of  the  day  insin- 
uated that  he  had  indulged  an  incestuous  passion  for  all  of 
them  in  turn,  a  horror  almost  unknown  among  all  the  horrors 
of  Roman  vice,  and  which  only  once  before  had  been  ascribed 
by  party  malice  to  a  profligate  of  an  earlier  age.  The  pub- 
lic honours  he  had  obtained  for  them,  and  certain  marks  of 

'  Dion,  lix.  4,  6,  10 ,  Ix.  4. 
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&YOiir  he  was  said  to  bestow  on  them  in  private,  hardly 
mffioe  to  establish  the  credit  of  this  oharge  as  regards  at 
least  two  of  the  sisters ;  but  the  commerce  of  Caius  with 
Pnuilla  is  too  ciicomstantially  attested  to  be  reasonably  re* 
jected*  He  had  been  rebuked,  it  is  said,  foir  this  intrigue  by 
Antonia  while  yet  a  Btrq>ling.  Tiberias  muted  Dmsilla  to 
Cassins  Longinius ;  but  Cains,  when  he  attained  to  power, 
separated  her  fiom  her  husband,  and  after  living  fi>r  some 
time  op^y  with  her,  gave  1^  to  an  unworthy  fitvourite,  M. 
Lepidas,  who  seems  to  have  resigned  her  to  hun  ftgain  with* 
out  semid&  His  passion  for  this  poor  creature  knew  no  lim« 
its.  In  his  illness,  if  we  may  believe  our  accounts,  he  had 
actually  named  her  heiress  of  the  empire  and  of  his  official 
dignitieB.^  But  he  recovered,  while  she  shortly  afterwards 
fell  sick  and  died«  Cains  was  plunged  in  a  frenxy  of  despair. 
He  commanded  that  she  should  be  honoured  with  a  puUic 
fonezal  of  extnuurdinary  magnificence,  that  all  business 
should  cease,  and  even  the  commonest  a&in  of  domestic  life 
be  suspended  on  pain  of  death.*  For  himself,  he  rushed  from 
the  city  to  the  soUtude  of  his  Alban  villa,  declared  that  he 
was  incapable  of  appearing  in  the  distressing  pageant,  and 
abandoned  himself  instead  to  the  most  trifling  amusements.* 
Once  again  he  burst  from  his  retreat,  and  with  Hs  beard  and 
hair  nntrimmed  hastened  down  the  Italian  coast  till  he  reach- 
ed Sicily,  where  he  diveiiied  himself  with  the  ordering  of 
some  public  games  at  Syracuse.  When  this  humour  was 
satisfied,  he  returned  not  less  abruptly  to  Rome,  to  dose  the 
season  of  mourning  and  appoint  divine  honours  for  the  de* 
ceased.  The  senate  acquiesced  without  hesitation.  Not  only 
did  it  decree  her  the  honours  of  the  blessed  Li  via,  but  added 
that  her  gilded  statue  should  be  placed  in  the  Curia,  and 

*  Suei.  Cb%.  24.:  "H(9redemq1loqllehooorama^1le  imperii  soger  instituit* 

*  Sset  L  e. :  ** Jnsiithiin  Indizlt;  ki  quo  noBoe,  UiiaBe,  ofwiMMwe,  cam  pa- 
lentilHis  int  eonjiige  liberisre,  capital  fbit"    Gomp.  Dion,  lix.  11. 

'  SeoMft,  Otm».ta  Fbi^M.:  "  OoiiBt>eotam  dviom  siMHiim  profagH  .  .  . 
Justa  ncn  pneetitit^  aed  in  Albaao  soo  taneria  ae  Ibro,  prorocatis  htjaamodi 
aliia  occapatioiiil>afl»  aoerbiflBimi  fororis  levabai  mala.** 
VOL.  v.— 20 
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another  in  the  temple  of  Yenns,  to  which  the  same  adoTUtiou 
Bhonld.be  paid  as  to  the  daughter  of  Jupiter.  She  was  to 
beitf  in  heaven  the  title  of  Panthea,  the  UniYeirsal  Divinity ; 
a  temple  was  to  be  erected  to  her;  men  and  women  were  en< 
joined  to  provide  themselves  with  her  oonseorated  images 
for  their  private  devotions ;  women  were  to  swear  henorforUi 
by  no  other  name.  The  worship  of  Drusilla  or  Panthea  was 
imposed  a  duty  upon  all  the  cities  of  Italy  and  the  provinces. 
A  senator,  livius  GeminuB,  swore  that  he  had  with  his  own 
eyes  beheld  her  ascend  into  heaven,  and  he  confirmed  the  as- 
sertion by  stead&stly  imprecating  corses  on  himself  and  his, 
if  he  spake  not  the  truth.  The  perjury  was  awarded  on  earth 
by  the  gift  of  a  -million  of  sesterces.  Having  strained  his 
morbid  feelings  to  this  pitch  of  &natacism,  the  crazy  monster 
relieved  them  by  an  outburst  of  cynical  humour.  He  de- 
clared that  if  any  man  dared  to  mourn  for  his  sister's  deatii 
he  should  be  punished,  for  she  had  become  a  goddess ;  if  any 
one  ventured  to  rejoice  at  her  deification,  he  should  be  pun- 
ished also,  for  she  was  dead.' 

So  far  was  Caius  constant  to  this  fantastic  passion  that 
he  never  afterwards  swore,  it  is  said,  by  any  other  name 
Odnsmaniea,  than  Drusilla's.  His  Unbridled  &ncy  had  befi>re 
^dSSjKili  impelled  him  to  snatch  himself  a  wife  from  the 
^"^*°^  arms  of  heif  husband,  after  the  manner,  as  he 

himself  pompously  proclaimed,  of  Romulus  and  Augustus ; 
and  this  victim  being  repudiated  a  few  days  only  after  the 
deification  of  Drusilla,  he  repeated  the  same  feit  with 
another.*  The  first  of  these  wives  was  Orestilla,  the  consort 
of  Cn.  Piso,  the  son  of  the  enemy  of  G^ermanicus;  the  other 
was  Lollia  Paulina,  the  most  celebrated  beauty  of  her  days, 

'  Suetonius,  Dioo,  li  ca  Seneca,  howeyer,  bj  whom  the  story  was  proba- 
bly suggested,  gires  it  no  such  extrayagant  turn :  "  Eodem  tempore  quo  templa 
illi  oonstituebat  ac  pulTinaria,  eos  qui  parum  moesti  fVierant  cnideli  afficiebat 
anhnadyersione." 

*  Suei.  CaUff.  20.  On  the  occsidon  of  his  marriage  with  OrestiDa,  the  wife 
of  0.  FIso :  ''Ifotrimonium  sibi  repertum  exemplo  Romuli  et  Augusti."  The 
first  had  thus  carried  offHersilia  (Hut  Bam.  14.),  the  last  Liyia. 
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who  was  united  to  a  distingtdshed  noble,  MemmioB  Regains, 
the  consul  who  had  arrested  Sejanns.'  But  Cains  was  not 
smitten,  perhaps,  so  much  by  the  charms  of  her  person  as  of 
her  estate,  for  she  was  the  richest  woman  in  Koine,  the  heiress 
of  the  extortioner  of  Gaul ;  and  the  emperor,  like  a  mere 
private  spendthrift,  was  driven  to  restore  his  shattered  for- 
tunes by  a  judicious  alliimce.  Lollia  displayed  hei  magnifi- 
cence with  a  pomp  truly  imperial.  I  have  Been  her^  says 
Pliny,  on  no  oceaeion  of  ^peoial  eolemnity^  bitt  at  a  plain 
ciiizen^s  bridal  suppery  all  covered  toith  pearls  and  emeralde'-- 
her  hair  and  head-dresSy  earSy  neeky  and  finger e — worth  as 
much  €U  forty  mUHona  of  seatereee.  Such  was  the  style  in 
which  she  came  to  witness  the  act  of  marriage.  Jforwere 
these  the  love  tokens  of  a  princely  prodigal;  they  were  the 
treasures  of  her  grandsirCy  amassed  from  the  spoils  of  prov- 
inces. Such  was  the  end  of  all  this  rapine.  JLoUitts  suffered 
disgrace  and  perished  by  his  own  hojndy  thai  his  grand* 
daughter  forsooth  might  blaze  by  lamp-light  in  the  splendour 
of  forty  millions.*  But  once  united  to  the  rapacious  empe- 
ror, she  was  not  suffered  long  to  parade  this  brilliancy.  She 
too  was  repudiated  in  her  turn  by  the  inconstant  prince,  and 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  she  was  suffered  a  second  time 
to  carry  off  her  jewels  with  her.*  Kevertheless,  we  shall 
find  her  recommended  again  for  her  riches  m  the  bride  of 
another  emperor ;  nor  does  Pliny,  in  noting  the  splendour  of 
her  fortune,  remark  how  suddenly  she  was  deprived  of  it. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  principate  Cains  performed  an 
imposing  ceremony,  the  distribution  of  crowns  and  sceptres 
to  various  foreign  applicants.  The  solemnity  was  Herod  Agtipm 
not  the  less  interesting  from  the  respect  he  paid  l^^^f^^j 
to  the  forms  of  the  republic.  A  silken  curtain,  ^  the  East, 
then  most  rare  and  precious,  was  drawn  across  a  lofty  stage 

»  DioD,  lix.  12.  •  Plin.  HUt,  NiO,  ix.  68. 

*  Soet  Califf,  26. :  **Breyiqae  miasam  fedt  interdicto  ci\}a8qnaiii  in  perpe- 
tonm  ooita.**  This  pioliibilkm  meuts,  periiaps,  fhftt  she  was  forbidden  to  con- 
tniet  another  marriage,  m  order  that  the  emperor  might  not  be  required  to  r» 
store  her  portion. 
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in  the  forum ;  and  the  emperor  was  discovered  seated  be- 
tween the  consola  He  recited  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
which  conferred  the  throne  of  Itorsea  upon  Soemus,  of  the 
lesser  Armenia  upon  Cotys,  of  Thrace  upon  Rhsemetalces, 
and  of  Pontus  upon  Polemo.*  At  the  same  time  Agrippa, 
who  recently,  on  the  death  of  Philip,  had  been  gratified  with 
his  tetrarchy,  to  which  the  districts  of  Abilene  and  Coele-Syria 
had  been  added,  was  allowed,  after  long  delay,  to  repair  to  his 
new  dominions.*  As  the  first  pledge  of  his  amity,  the  emperor 
had  already  presented  him,  on  his  release  from  custody,  with  a 
chain  of  gold  of  equal  weight  with  the  iron  fetters  which 
had  bound  him  to  his  warder.  This  present  was  no  more 
than  a  token  perhaps  of  the  riches  which  were  at  the  same 
time  heaped  upon  him,  which  enabled  him  to  exhibit  his  ac- 
customed magnificence  in  Rome  during  the  period  that  Caius 
still  chose  to  retain  him  about  his  own  person.  But  these 
shining  marks  of  favour,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  per- 
sonal influence,  did  not  fail  to  inspire  him  with  more  ambi- 
tious views.  He  aimed  at  recombining  under  his  sceptre  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  great  sovereignty  of  Herod,  one 
portion  of  which  was  now  under  the  immediate  government 
of  Roman  officials,  another  still  occupied  by  his  kinsman 
Antipas  and  his  sister  Herodias.  He  employed  perhaps  the 
period  of  his  prolonged  sojourn  in  Rome  in  imbuing  his  pa- 
tron^s  miad  with  distrust  of  the  rulers  of  Samaria ;  and  the 
mutual  recriminations  of  the  Jewish  princes,  which  the  gov- 
ernment forbade  to  issue  in  an  appeal  to  arms,  could  only  be 
controlled  eventually  by  the  direct  dedsion  of  the  emperor. 

It  was  in  the  fall  apparently  of  the  year  791  that  Agrippa 
sailed  for  the  East.  The  speediest  and  surest  voyage  from 
Agrippa  arrives  Romc  to  Palestine  lay  not  by  way  of  Brundisium 
ra  hiJ'^J^  a^d  t^®  Hadrian  and  Carpathian  seas,  but  by  the 
Paiortine.  longer  routc  of  Puteoli  and  Alexandria,  on  ao- 

^  Dion,  lix.  12. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  JmL  xriS.  7.  11.  Agrippa  was  reliered  from  his  attend^ 
ance  on  his  patron  in  the  second  year  of  the  Caian  prindpate^  on  promising  to 
return  whenever  his  presenoe  was  required. 
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count  of  its  &vourable  winds,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
yessels  which  ran  between  those  important  havens.  It  was 
to  Alexandria,  therefore,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  em- 
peror himseh^  that  Agrippa  in  the  first  instance  repaired. 
His  presence  there  gave  rise  to  scenes  of  disorder,  which 
were  not  without  their  influence  on  the  future  fortunes  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  must  not  be  passed  oyer  in  silence. 

No  one  yet  perhaps  could  augur  that  the  Jewish  people, 
the  citizens  of  a  narrow  and  obscure  comer  of  the  empire, 
would  one  day  divide  the  interest  of  mankind  Th©  Jews  at 
with  Rome  itself  in  a  great  and  mortal  struggle,  f^^^^ 
Yet  no  othOT  city  but  Jerusalem  might  seem  at  »»**^«^ 
tins  period  to  rival  the  ^pital  of  the  C»sarg,  as  the  centre 
of  a  compact  and  at  the  same  time  a  wide-spread  nationality, 
and  the  beloved  metropolis  of  innumerable  colonies  planted 
in  every  land.  "No  other  city  was  so  bound  to  the  hearts  of 
its  children  throughout  the  world  by  its  customs  and  tradi- 
tions, its  feith  and  its  aspirations.  No  other  possessed  with- 
in its  l>osom  the  germs  of  universal  conquest :  it  yet  remain- 
ed to  be  seen  whether  circumstances  Would  suffer  the  mate* 
rial  extension  of  its  power  over  alien  nations,  or  whether  its 
authority  should  eventually  be  confined  to  a  moral  and  spir- 
itual pre-eminence.  But  as  the  presence  of  the  Roman  was 
felt  on  every  foreign  shore  as  that  of  a  material  organizer 
and  controller,  so  the  Jews  appear  in  some  mysterious  way 
to  have  rebuked,  by  the  force  of  their  character,  wherever 
they  established  themselves,  the  feeble  decrepitude  of  the 
races  around  them^  The  disintegration  of  ancient  nationali- 
ties was  nowhere  more  manifest  than  in  the  teeming  oity  of 
Alexandria,  where  the  Greek  and  Copt  mingled  in  ill-cement- 
ed union,  and  were  bound  most  strictly  together  by  their 
common  hatred  of  the  Jews  residing  among  them.  Ilio 
number  of  this  foreign  race  in  Egypt  has  already  been  stated 
at  a  million;  of  the  five  sections  of  the  great  emporium  of 
the  East  two  were  principally  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  they 
were  found  scattered  in  considerable  force  throughout  the 
others.    But  if  the  proportion  of  this  element  to  the  indigen- 
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ous  population  was  so  large,  its  habits  were  less  gregarious, 
its  temper  less  excitable :  it  was  devoted  to  the  quiet  pursuit 
of  commerce  or  letters ;  it  had  no  wish  for  the  exercise  of 
arms,  nor  was  it  ientmsted  with  them«  The  native  Alexan- 
drians, however,  regarded  these  Jewish  denizens  as  aliens  to 
be  hated  and  despised ;  lively  and  turbulent  themselves,  they 
were  ever  ready  to  break  out  in  violence  against  their  graver 
neighbours,  and  it  required  all  the  vigilance  and  impartial 
austerity  of  the  Roman  rule  to  protect  the  one  from  the 
bitter  animosity  of  the  other.  Th6  arrival  of  Agrippa  seems 
to  have  been  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  this  national  jeal- 
ousy. It  was  the  humour  of  the  Alexandrians  to  mock  and 
injure  the  Jews  on  all  occasions :  they  now  chose  to  make 
the  new  king  of  the  Jews  a  special  object  of  derision,  and 
for  this  purpose  taking  an  idiot  of  the  name  of  Carabas,  well 
known  in  their  streets,  they  crowned  him  with  a  diadem  of 
papyrus  leaves,  put  a  reed  in  his  hand,  and  bore  him  in  mock 
triumph  through  the  city,  attended  by  a  body-guard  of  chil- 
dren armed  with  sticks.*  On  i?eaching  the  quarters  of  their 
foes  they  redoubled  their  shouts  and  acclamations,  saluting 
him  with  the  titles  of  Lord  and  King.  Instead  of  checking 
this  outrage,  by  which  the  Jews  were  naturally  exasperated, 
the  Roman  Governor,  Avilius  Flacctis,  seems  to  have  en- 
couraged, and  applauded  it.  This  man,  after  serving  Tiberius 
discreetly  in  the  command  of  Egypt  for  the  space  of  five 
years,  had  fallen  out  of  favour  with  the  new  emperor,  and 
wafl  seeking,  as  the  Jewish  party  imagined,  to  recover  it. 
The  cheridied  epmity  of  Jewish  political  leaders  to  Rome, 
and  the  uneasy  jealousy  of  the  state  towards  them,  was  well 
known  to  the  men  who  bore  rule  in  these  parts :  the  Roman 
officials  h€id  themselves  too  often  provoked  them  purposely 
]>y  injustice,  in  order  to  make  their  exaq)eration  a  pretext  for 
harsher  measures  of  repression.  Such  perhaps  was  the  ob- 
ject, which  Flaccus  now  had  in  Yiew ;  sach  at  le^  it  appear- 
ed to  the  sufilsrers  themselves,  one  of  whom,  the  most  dis* 

•  i^hUo,  in  Flaocum^  6. 
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tingnished  name  in  their  seeular  literature,  has  denoimoed  it 
with  no  Uttle  eloquence  and  feeling.  Tiberius  had  fbrbiddec 
the  worship  of  his  pretended  diyinity  in  Rome :  even  in  the 
proYinces  he  had  restrained  and  discouraged  it.  He  knew  that 
it  was.  absurd ;  and  nothing  iabsurd  in  politics,  he  shrewdly  de- 
tmmined,  could  continue  to  be  always  safe.  But  the  crude 
inexperience  of  his  youthM  successor  was  troubled  by  no 
such  scruples.  The  goyemors  of  the  promces  were  induced 
to  beHeVe  that  they  could  in  no  way  pay  court  to  him  more 
palatably,  than  by  impelling  their  subjects  to  the  adoration 
of  the  CsBsar.  The  excessire  repugnance  of  the  Jews  to  ad- 
mit any  representations  of  the  human  form  into 
their  places  of  religious  meeting  incited  Flaocus  emAerorin. 

■I ^  .,  .  «i         .,.      .  ,  -i  ■,        trudea Into  the 

to  adopt  this  means  of  humiliatmg  them,  and  he  Jewish  btiw- 
instigated  their  fellow-citizens  in  Alexandria  to    ^*^^^ 
demand  that  statues  of  the  emperor  should  be  erected  in 
their  synagogues.    Tumults  and  bloodshed  quickly  followed. 
The  Alexandrians,  as  the  strongest  party,  drove  Dfstiirbancea 
the  Jews  into  a  angle  quarter  of  the  city,  plan-  at  Alexandria. 
dering  and  burning  their  residences  throughout  the  rest,  and 
subjecting  many  of  them  to  death  and  tortures.    But  the 
prefect,  who  had  acted  thus  shamefully,  found  that  in  his  zeal 
he  had  £itally  overreached  himself.      The  government  at 
Rome,  always  sensitive  about  the  condition  of  Egypt,  was 
seriously  alarmed  and  offended.    He  was  sumr  ^ 
moncd  home  to  answer  for  the  peril  into  which  he  BofoanV^- 
had  brought  the  stordtouse  of  Italy,  and  s^t-  ^'   ^, 
thither  in  chains  by  his  successor  Bassus.^ 

Agrippa  hastily  quitted  the  scene  into  which  his  presence 
had  introduced  so  terrible  a  disturbance,  and  prosecuted*  his 
voyage  to  Palestine.  His  arrival  in  his  new  prin-  umiBiimeiiiof 
dpiality  excited  the  alarm  and  jealousy  of  the  2^^^^" 
rulers  of  Samaria,  on  whose  con^passion  he  had  ^^  ^ 
so  lately  lived.  Antipaswas  wary,  and  circum-  a.c.7»2. 
spect,  slow,  perhaps,  to  feel,  and  still  slower  to  move ;  He- 

■  Ffailo  in  Flaee.  6-18. :  rovro  KOtydrannf  iirifistve  ^XdxKO^  h  x^  VC 
a^9fyuT0f  iroXefUov  rpSmv  l^uyprfiilq,    Joseph.  AwHq,  Jy4»  xviii.  9.  1. 
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rodias,  more  quick  and  prompt,  if  not  really  more  ambitions 
than  her  husband,  urged  him  with  all  her  influence  to  repair 
to  Rome,  and  sue  for  the  province  of  Jndea,  or  at  least  for 
such  a  confirmation  of  his  actual  sorereignty  as  might  se- 
cure it  against  the  intrigues  of  their  artful  neighbour/  It 
was  long  before  she  could  preyail  on  him  to  risk  the  voyage 
to  Italy,  whence  so  many  occupants  of  Eastern  thrones  had 
never  returned.  At  last  they  sailed  together  for  Baiae,  where 
Caius  was  then  sojourning,  closely  followed  by  Agrlppa, 
with  charges  against  them  of  complicity  with  a  new  revolu- 
tion in  Parthia,  and  of  preparing  to  hold.  Samaria  against  the 
Romans  with  seventy  thousand  stand  of  arms  they  had  tliere 
collected.  The  result  of  the  interviews  which  the  rivals  had 
successively  with  the  emperor  was  that  Antipas  was  de- 
prived of  his  sovereignty,  and  relegated,  first  to  Lugdnnum, 
and  afterwards  to  the  distant  province  of  Spain.*  Herodias, 
as  the  daughter  of  Antonia's  firiend  Berenice,  was  indulged 
with  an  offer  of  pardon,  together  with  some  p<»taon  of  her 
estates;  but  this,  with  the  high  spirit  of  a  Jewish  matron, 
she  firmly  rejected,  and  insisted  on  sharing  her  husband's 
disgrace.  The  fortunate  Agrippa  was  now  grati- 
e^ea  sunaria,  fied  with  the  addition  of  Samaria  to  his  domin- 

ID  Moition  to 

hJs  totnrohj      ions.    The  province  of  Judea  alone  remained  to 

of  GaUloo.  .         -     ^  .  ^  -r^         , 

reunite  the  sovereignty  of  Herod. 
Caius  had  now  played  the  autocrat  without  restraint  or 
remonstrance  for  inore  than  two  years,  and  his  pride  had 
cuiudaimsdi.  ^®^  inflated  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  foreign 
Tine  wonhiii.  priuccs,  whom  he  had  assembled  about  his  throne 
and  admitted  to  his  table,  had  pampered  him  with  fulsome  ad- 
ulation. They  had  vied  with  one  another  in  dcong  homage  to 
him  as  the  dispenser  of  crowns ;  they  had  suffered  him  to 
regard  and  treat  them  as  his  vassals,  and  acknowledged 
themselves  as  merely  ministers  of  his  paramount  authority. 
When  they  contended  among  themselves  for  precedence,  he 

'  Salvador  (u  454.)  reminds  us  how  Antipas  is  characterized  as  a/oz  in  the 
Ooepels.    St  Luke,  xiil  82. 
•  Joteph.  AtUiq,  xtUI  8.  2. 
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cut  short  the  dispute  with  the  maxim  of  Homer,  One  chiefs 
one  king.  It  is  mentioned,  as  the  height  of  his  daring  inso- 
lenoe,  that  he  o^  ^  assumed  the  diadem,  and  converted  the 
shadow  of  the  principate  into  the  reality  of  a  royal  mle»^ 
Bat  the  Eastern  King  was  always  near  allied  to  Diyinity. 
This  was  a  politloal  dogma  which  the  Macedonians  had 
found  established  in  Asia,  and  they  had  willingly  availed 
tbemaelYes  of  it.  Regarding  the  Godhead  as  a  Spirit  of  Joy 
and  Bounty  only^  without  the  sterner  attributes  and  moral 
excellences  attached  to  him  by  the  Western  and  Northern 
world,  the  Oriental,  and  the  Greek  especially,  was  prone  to 
discover  an  emanation  of  Divinity  in  every  human  dispenser 
of  worldly  blessings.  CHver  of  good  things^  CHver  of  pros- 
perity ,,  was  the  title  with  which  he  was  content  to  address 
the  Judge  and  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe :  *  it  was  easy 
to  divert  his  adoration  from  the  supreme  to  the  lesser  givers, 
has  own  ohie&  and  kings,  who  were  nearer  to  him,  and  whose 
bounty  ho  could  more  sensibly  appreciate.  If  they  were  not 
almighty,  even  the  Gods  above  were  subject  one  to  another, 
and  all  to  Fate :  *  if  they  were  vicious  and  impure,  the  Gods 
too  had  their  pleasant  vloes:  their  follies  and  even  their 
crimes  were  liUle  regarded  as  long  as  these  imperfections 
did  not  touch  the  mass  of  their  worshippers.  It  was  long 
before  Uie  higher  moral  sense  of  the  Romans  oould  yidd  as- 
sent to  this  degrading  view  of  the  Deity;: but  when  the 
populace  grew  thoroughly  corrupt,  and  imbued  in  a  great 
degree  with  Oriental  phantasies,  tibe  upper  diss,  with  no 
belief  of  its  own,  was  wiUix^  that  they  should  amuse  and 
deceive  themselves  by  aily  belief  however  '  pre|K)6terous. 
The  divine  honours  paid  to  so  many  of  his  race,  and  the  r^- 

'  Suet.  CaSff.  22. :  **  Exdamavit,  elf  xolpavoc  ^<rr«  e^c  paat^^bci  Nee  mul- 
torn  abfoit  quin  Btatim  diadema  sumeret,  speciemqae  principatus  in  regni  fop 
uam  oonTerteref 

*  GalUmachns,  in  Jov,  91. :  SCrrop  iduv^  dCn-op  itTn^fwaivifc     .  .  • 

•  Stat  J$ifh.  ill  8.  62. : 

"MoxcrescHiiiillos 
Imperium  Superis ;  sed  habent  et  Nomina  legem.** 
89 
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alar  form  which  the  CsBsar-worship  was  assumkig  amidst  the 
rains  of  ancient  rituals,  made  a  lively  impression  on  the  im- 
a^nation  of  the  excitable  Caius.  When  eleven  cities  of 
Asia  contended  before  the  senate  for  the  honour  of  devoting 
themselves  to  the  worship  of  Tiberias,  the  claims  of  Miletus 
and  Ephesns  had  been  rejected  because  they  were  too  deeply 
engaged  in  the  service  of  Apollo  and  Diaiia.^  The  cult  of 
the  emperor,  they  were  given  to  understand,  ought,  wherever 
it  was  established,  to  precede  every  local  religion  ;  or  rather 
his  worshippers  ought  to  divide  their  vows  and  sacrifices 
with  no  other  patron.  The  principle  thus  gravely  asserted 
Caius  carried  out  without  compunction.  He  aspired  not 
only  to  be  recognised  as  a  God,  but  claimed  the  same  pre- 
enmience  among  the  Gods  as  he  enjoyed  without  a  rival 
among  human  potentates.  His  assumption  of  the  name  aad 
attributes  sometimes  of  Hercules,  sometimes  of  Baoohos, 
sometimes  of  Apollo,  was  the  whim  of  his  monstrous  imsnf^ 
ination;  but  when  he  announced  that  he  was  the  Latian  Ju- 
piter himself,  still  more  when  he  pretended  to  converse  as 
an  equal  or  superior  with  Jupiter,  and  challenged  him  with 
an  Homeric  verse  to  combat,  he  asserted  that  the  worship  of 
the  Caesar  was  paramount  throughout  the  world  to  every  othei 
formula  of  religious  devotion.* 

This  assumption  of  divinity,  in  which  even  the  Romans 
acquiesced,  met,  we  may  suppose,  with  no  resistance,  and 
This  cia!m  ftd-  ^^  admitted  almost  without  remsu-k  in  the  pror- 
^^^E^'  inees  generally.  The  Athenians  might  sigh  to 
"'^^  see  the  heads  of  some  of  their  noblest  images 

stnudcofi^  and  the  trunks  carried  to  Rome  to  be  united  to 
the  features  of  a  barbarian  emperor ;  but  it  was  tbe  insult  to 
art,  taste,  and  feeling,  not  to  their  languid  religious  princi- 

*  Tac.  Arm,  W.  65. 

*  Suet  Califf,  22. :  "  Cum  Capitolino  Jove  secreto  fabulabatur,  modo  insu- 
Burransi,  ao  prflDbens  inyicem  aurem,  modo  clarius  nee  sine  jurgiid.  Nam  com* 
minantia  audita  est :  ^  f/6vdeip\  1j  ty&  aiy  II  xxiil  724.  Comp.  Dion,  Ux, 
S8.,  and  a  storj  in  Seneca,  de  fra^  I  ult 
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pies,  which  they  chiefly  resented?"  Bat  with  the  Jews,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  it  was  far  otherwise.  Where,  indeed, 
their  Bombers  were  few,  and  their  sense  of  nationality  weak- 
ened by  distance  or  disp^sion,  the  ordar  to  set  up  the  em- 
peror's statue  in  their  synagogues  might  excite  no  direct 
resistance;  but  wherever  numbers  and  union,  as  but  resented 
well  as  obstiaate  prejudices,  gave  them  strength,  S^by^*^ 
they  sternly  refused  to  admit  the  accursed  thing  ^^'' 
within  their  walls,  and  defied  the  powers  of  earth  to  intrude 
it  on  them.  At  Alexandria  the  contest  had  issued  in  riot 
and  bloodshed.  The  Jews  were  overpowered  for  the  time. 
We  have  seen  indeed  that  the  indiscretion  with  which  the 
prefect  had  encouraged  their  assailants  had  been  followed  by 
his  disgrace ;  but  this  had  been  merely  a  popular  persecu- 
tion, and  the  resistance  of  the  Jews  to  it  might  be  excused, 
and  its  abettor  punished.  Wheuj  however,  the  decree  of  the 
senate  should  be  launched,  with  the  sanctions  of  law  and 
power,  for  the  establishment  of  the  emperor's  worship,  in  the 
synagogue,  opposition  to  it  would  be  regarded  with  far  other 
eyes,  the  liai^  of  the  multitude  would  be  backed  by  all  the 
force  of  Borne,  and  the  hands  of  the  prefect  str^gthtoed  for 
a  complete  and  final  victory.  When  Bassus  arrived  to  take 
the  place  of  Flaccus,  he  bore,  periiaps,  in  his  hands  the  in- 
strument of  this  spiritual  tyranny.  The  triumph  of  the 
Jewish  party  was  but  short-lived.  Kot  only  in' Alexandria 
but,  as  they  were  informed^  in  Judea  imd  throughout  the 
w<^d,  the  decree  for  the  worship  of  "Ac  idol  of  stone  would 
be  q>eedily  enforced  without  remorse.  Possibly  there  was 
still  a  moment  of  smp^se  before  the  bolt  felL  The  Alexan- 
drian Jews  sought  to  avert  it  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  sense 
or  mercy  of  the  emperor.  Among  many  learned,  and  elo- 
quent men  who  adorned  their  persuasion,  was  lub  that  tiitie 
one  of  peculiar  eminence,  whose  profoxmd  erudition  and  skill 
in  moulding  the  belief  of  his  country  to  the  philosophy  of 

*  Soet  I  o.    We  must  remember  the  in&tuated  worship  they  ht»d  them- 
■elres  paid  to  Antonlos  hi  the  guise  of  Bacchus  more  than  seventj  years  beAntk 
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the  Greeks,  have  given  him  a  high  place  in  the  ranks  of  class* 
„   .     .        ical  literature.     Philo  the  Jew,  as  he  was  spe- 

MlSSiODOf  ,    _,  _       ,  ^      _  ,.       .  .11.  ^  1 

Philo  tbe  Jew.  cially  designated,  to  distinguish  him  m>m  the 
A.  A.  40.  many  scholars  who  once  hore  the  same  name  but 
have  long  passed  into  oblivion,  was  now  sent 
with  four  others  as  a  deputation  from  his  countrymen  in 
Egypt,  to  lay  before  Cains  the  grievances  under  which  they 
suffered,  to  explain  the  nature  of  their  religious  scruples,  and 
to  avert  if  possible  the  wrath  of  the  self-styled  Divinity  by 
protestations  of  loyalty  and  true  devotion. 

The  account  of  this  embassy,  which  the  illustrious  envoy 
has  himself  left  us,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments 
intorriewof  of  autiquity.  No  other  fragment  of  ancient  his- 
^rs  tJiS"  ^"  *o^>  excepting  perhaps  the  fourth  of  Juvenal's 
^^  Satires,  gives  us  so  near  an  insight  into  the  actual 

domestic  life  of  the  rulers  of  the  world ;  and  though  the 
style  of  Philo  is  laborious  and  turgid,  and  the  character  of 
his  mind,  ever  exercised  in  weaving  plausible  unrealities, 
sudi  as  to  engage  little  danfidence  in  his  judgment  or  even 
in  his  statements  of  £9U^t,  nevertheless  we  ioannot  rise  from  its 
perusal  without  feeling  that  we  have  made  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance, to  use  the  words  of  another  sophist,  with  the 
kind  of  beast  called  a  tyrant^  As  Antipas  and  Agrippa  had 
contended  which  should  outstrip  the  other  in  first  reaching 
the  prince's  ante-chamber,  so  the  Alexandrians  sent  now 
their  deputation  as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  both  the  one  and 
the  other  landed  almost  iat  the  same  moment  on  the  coast  of 
Campania.  The  Jews  were  ntueh  dkmayed  at  hearing  on 
their  arrival  that  Petionius,  the  governor  of  Judea,  had  been 
commanded  to  erect  a  colosl3aI  figure  of  the  Csssarin  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  even  in.  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  *  and  that 
the  consummation  of  this  crowning  impiety,  retailed  fi:>r  a 

V  The  saying  of  Apollonius  of  Tjana,  twenty  years  later,  as  reSl^ed  by 
Philostratos,  iv.  87. :  rb  3i  O^piov  tovto  6  KoXovaiv  ol  irolXdi  H/ponwoKolrr^ 
&7r6<nu  ol  Ke^aXotl  avrtf  oldoc,  ofrre  d  yafiijt^nwx^  re  Koi  KopxapoSovv  larn* 

*  Fhilo,  loffoL  ad  Oamn^  26. :  olx^(^  if*^  ^^  lep6v  hv6pt6vra  K6?uotrGi^ 
tiffwdTo  rCnf  adirrav  ivared^yai  6  PdiOC  vpockra^e  Aide  ^irlxX^tv  aitrov,     ^ 
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moment  bj  that  officer's  heaitation  at  the  prayers,  the  mar- 
mnrs,  ttnd  the  menaces  of  the  true  believers,  was  urged  more 
imp^utively  than  before  by  a  fresh  ii^iinction  from  Bome,^ 
and  now  only^  awaited  the  completion  of  the  abominable  im- 
age by  the  hands  of  Phoenician  artificers.  At  this  moment 
the  tyrant  waa  flitting  from  one  of  his  villas  to  another,  fol- 
lowed by  trains  of  courtiers  and  petitioners,  and  among  them 
the  rival  envoys  of  Egypt,  long  nnable  to  obtain  an  au- 
dience. At  last  he  summoned  these  last  to  an  interview  to- 
gether in  the  gardens  of  Mwcenas,  which  he  had  connected 
with  the  ample  pleasure  grounds  of  the  Lamias,  and  where 
he  was  engaged  in  planning  extensions  and  alterations,  to 
adapt  the  proudest  seats  oi  the  nobility  to  the  proportions 
of  a  royal  residence.  This  was  the  spot,  says  Philo,  chosen 
whereon  to  enctct  the  catastrophe  of  the  great  drama  of  Jew- 
ish nationaUty.^  Sere,  he  continues,  \oe  fourhd  the  tj^ranty 
surrounded  hy  stewards,  architects,  and  workmen, — every  haU 
and  chamber  thrown  open  for  his  inspection, — ranging  from 
room  to  room.  CaUed  into  his  presence,  toe  advanced  rever- 
ently and  discreetly,  saluting  him  by  the  title  of  AugusPus 
and  Imperator.  Halting  for  a  moment  in  his  eccentric 
course,  he  suddenly  addressed  them.  Whca,  said  he,  are 
you  the  Ood-haters,  the  men  toho  deny  my  divinity,  confessed 
by  aU  the  world  besides  f*  and  he  raised  his  hand  towards 
heaven  with  a  frightful  execration.  The  Alexandrians  pressed 
forward  in  their  turn  with  odious  adulation.  Xord  and  mas- 
ter, said  their  spokesman  Isidorus,  stiU  more,  and  more  justly, 
wHl  you  hate  them,  when  you  learn  thai  ofcMmcmkind  these 

Jews  alone  have  refused  to  sacrifice  for  your  safety. 

L(yrd  Caius,  Lord  Cams,  exclaimed  the  Jews,  we  are  slan- 
dered* We  have  sacrificed  for  you,  we  ha/ve  offered  hecu- 
tombs,  we  have  not  feasted  on  the  flesh  of  our  victims,  btU 

*  FhOo,  kff,  ad  Cau  44. :  KeWi  yap  lirl  Trapovaiv  i/uv  1}  /card  Trdvrof  rci 
Khovc  Ifie^Xe  aiajvopartiaO<u  ipafiarvKoiXa. 

*  Phflo,  L  c :  hfiu^  hark  61  SeofuceiCt  ol  Oedv  ft^  vo/jU^ovreg  elval  fte^  rd» 
^  irapa  iraffiv  rote  5AAo«c  ivofuiXxryrinhofV, 

*  Pbflo,  c.  45. :  Ki}pu  r4le,  avKxypavroh/utfa. 
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have  made  holocatuts  of  them^  not  once  but  thrice  already: 
first  token  you  aammed  the  empire,  again  when  you  were 
restored  from  your  dire  disease^  once  more  for  the  suooese  of 
your  eajpedition  against  the  Germans.  .  .  .  Beitso,  replied 
he,  ye  sacrificed  for  me,  but  not  to  me.  The  anfortunate 
Jews  were  struck  dumb  with  abysm/U  terror.^  For  a  mo- 
ment they  were  relieved  by  the  emperor  suddenly  rushing 
off  to  some  distant  apartments,  some  upstairs,  some  below, 
examining  their  proportions  and  decorations,  approving  here, 
ordering  changes  and  reconstructions  elsewhere.  The  en- 
voys were  hurried  in  his  train,  backwards  and  forwards,  the 
Alexandrians  pressing  on  with  them,  and  ever  jeering  and 
mocking  them,  as  in  a  play.  But  at  the  next  pause  in  his 
career,  Caius  turned  round  abruptly  with  the  question,  Pray, 
gentlemen,  vshy  do  not  you  eat  porJef  Whereat  the  Alexan- 
drians in  their  glee  so  far  forgot  themselves  as  to  burst  into 
loud  uncourtly  merriment,  which  brought  on  them  firowns 
and  shrugs  from  some  of  the  emperor's  attendants.  The 
moment  was  favourable  to  the  Jewish  envoys,  and  they  an- 
swered discreetly,  JEhery  people  h,as  its  special  customs  ;  our 
opponents  are  not  without  their  own  peculiarities.  •  •  Soma 
nations,  one  of  them  meekly  suggested,  refrain  from  eating 
thefiesh  of  young  lambs.  .  .  Qv/Ue  right  too,  screamed  the 
emperor,  their  meat  is  had.  Pleased  with  his  joke,  whidi 
took  the  Jews  by  surprise,  he  went  on  more  mildly  to  inquire 
into  the  national  usages  of  their  countrymen :  but  when  tiiey 
began  to  address  him  in  a  set  speech,  explaining  and  justify* 
ing  the  principles  of  their  polity,  he  soon  cut  them  short, 
afraid>  as  Philo  surmised,  to  listen  to  a  justification  which  he 
should  be  unable  to  refute,  and  rushed  back  to  his  architeo- 
tural  fancies.  Among  the  wonders  before  them,  the  envoys, 
terrified  as  they  were,  could  not  help  remarking  the  windows 
of  one  chamber  filled  with  a  transparent  stone,  admitting 
the  light  but  warding  off  the  wind,  and  tempering  the  burn- 
ing rays  of  the  sun.    Once  more  the  emperor  came  up  to 

»  PhUo,  c  45. :  fpltai  fiiOioc. 
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tbem,  and  desired  them,  with  less  asperity  than  at  first,  to 
resmne  their  explanations;  but  again  he  interrupted  them 
after  a  few  words  by  nmning  off  to  superintend  the  arrange- 
ment of  some  pictures.  The  Jews  continued  still  to  follow 
bim,  more  dead  than  aliye  from  fear,  putting  in  from  time  to 
time  a  few  words  of  solicitation  or  apology,  but  addressing 
themselTes  all  the  while  in  silent  prayer  to  the  great  God  of 
their  &ther8.  He  had  mercy^  says  Philo,  upon  t^,  and 
turned  at  last  the  emperor* a  heart  to  pity.  .  .  Men  toho  think 
me  no  Qody  exclaimed  Gaius,  ixre  more  unfortunate^  after  aU, 
than  criminal/  and  with  this  remark  he  left  the  place  and 
dismissed  them.  Though  his  last  words  were  not  ungracious, 
the  Jews  perceived  that  they  had  failed  in  the  object  of  their 
miflsi<Hi,  and  retomed  home  with  heayy  hearts,  with  no  hope 
in  the  compassion  or  justice  of  man.  They  betook  them- 
selves to  their  God,  and  they  found  deliverance.  The  reso- 
lution indeed  of  the  tyrant  was  in  no  wise  shaken ;  the  in- 
stances even  of  Agrippa,  whom  the  Jews  engaged  to  plead 
their  cause,  and  to  enforce  moral  with  political  arguments, 
were  totally  unavailing.*  The  orders  to  Petronius  were  re- 
peated with  mcreasing  stringency,  and  every  plea  and  pre- 
text for  delay  disregarded.  The  Jews,  stung  to  madness, 
were  prepmng  to  defend  their  holy  place  at  the  price  of 
their  national  existence,  when  in  a  moment  a  blow,  that 
might  seem  heavenrdirected,  struck  down  the  monster,  and 
paralysed  the  sacrilege.  But  the  crimes  of  this  semi-Oriental 
divinity  have  yet  to  be  described  more  particularly,  before 
we  can  rejmce  as  it  deserves  in  the  just  retribution  of  his 
dowB&lL 

*  Joeeph.  AnHq.  Jud.  xviii.  9.  8.  According  to  Uiis  writer  Caius  at  6ne 
moment  yielded  to  Agrippa,  and  rescinded  his  orders  to  Petronius ;  but  on 
hearing  of  tiie  resistaooe  the  Jews  were  prepared  to  make^  repeat^  them 
iDOte  TohflBieBtij  tfaaa  crrer.  The  Usfc  vasaN^  howerer,  did  not  reach  Petro> 
unit  tiH  aftor  the  news  had  srriTed  of  the  tyrant^s  death.  Ck>mp.  Tac  HwL  v. 
9. :  "  JoBsi  a  Odo  Cfesare  effigiem  ^us  in  templo  locare,  arma  potius  sumpse* 
cunt :  qoem  motum  Coesaris  mors  diremit." 
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CHAPTER  XLVm. 

RbUDQnONS  OH  THB  DEnOIKNOT  OF  OUB  MAXBOALg  lOB  THB  HI8I0IIY  07  CAIUS. — 

msRcis  or  his  iDUCAnoN  and  TRAiNma. — ^his  gomtsuft  vob  pouncAL 

DI8amaE£(. — THK  priesthood  or  THX  ABICUN  DIANA.~<X>L0S8iX  CHARAC- 
TER or  HIS  CONCEFTIONS:  HIS  ARCHITECTURAL  EXTRAVAGANCES. — THE  TIA- 
DUCT  OVER  THE  VELABRUIL — THB  BRIDOB  Or  BOATS  AT  BALA — ^HIS  SXTBAV- 
AOANT  LUZUBT.-^HB  PBRERDB  TO  BLOQUBNCB.'^-BIS  8P1TB  AffATWBI*  GBEAT 
BBFITTAnOHS,  ABD  BBUEr  IB  HIS  OWN  DtVOOTT.— ^fTBnDfATIO  FBBSICITTION 
or  THB  WEALTHY  NOBLES. — MASSACRE  OB  EXILES.— THB  BEOFLB  ALIENAIXD 
BY  TAXATION. — ^HIS  EXPEDITION  INTO  GAUL.— OVERTHROW  OF  LENTULUS 
G.STULICUS  AND  LEPIDUS. — ^PRETENDED  INVASION  OP  BRITAIN. — ^RETURNING  TO 
BOHE,  HE  FLATS  THE  TRYANT  WITHOUT  DIBGUISE.^-O0NSPIRACIES  AGAIN81 
HIM. — ^HE  IS  SLAIN  BY  CASSIUS  CHOREA,      (a.  D.  39-41.,  A.  U.  792-794.) 

THE  loss  of  several  books  of  the  annals  of  Tacitus  leaves 
ns  dependent  for  our  knowledge  of  the  domestio  events 
Theprinetpato  o^  ^^  third  principato  on  the  meagre  pi^es  of 
k[S?^5i£^f  Dion  and  Suetonius.  Of  that  immortal  work, 
^^^*^  every  gap  in  which  jnaj  be  equally  deplored  as 

a  loss  to  history  and  to  philosophy,  four  books,  from  the  sev- 
enth to  the  t^ith,  contained  the  affidrs  of  less  than  ten  years ; 
a  larger  space  proportionally  than  the  writer  had  allowed  to 
the  details  of  the  Tiberian  administration ;  £rom  whenoe  we 
may  conclude  that  the  later  period  was  even  more  prolific 
than  the  earlier  in  important  and  interesting  events.  If  two 
or  even  three  of  these  books  were  appropriated,  as  we  may 
suppose,  to  the  reign  of  Gains,  many  circumstances  must  un- 
doubtedly have  been  deemed  worthy  of  more  particular  con- 
sideration than  we  find  in  the  dry  statements  of  Dion,  and 
the  desultory  anecdotes  of  the  Roman  biographer,  and  must 
have  occupied,  in  the  thoughtful  view  of  a  wiser  writer,  no 
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unimportant  place  in  the  general  history  of  his  countrymen. 
We  may  presume  that  in  them  the  afiairs  of  the  Bonotan 
admixiistration  in  the  East  (of  which  we  now  derive  onr 
information  from  Jewish  sootcea  only)  were  treated  with  the 
fdloeas  of  detail  and  w^th  of  lapgnage  which  became  the 
pen  of  the  most  doqnent  of  historians,  and  with  all  that 
deep  interest  in  the.  subjefct  which  must  have  beenl^ltby 
one  who  had  lived  to  wituess  the  struggle  and  awM  caitas- 
trophe  in  which  they  had  resulted.  From  them  we  should 
have  leamty  perhaps,  the  ^r^l  nature  of  the  complaints  of  the 
Alexandrians  against  the  Jewfi,  and  have  been  admitted,  at 
least,  to  a  funiliiir  acqnaint^ce  with  the  condition  of  the 
Egyptian  capital,  with  its  mixed  population  of  surly  Copts, 
Bubtie  and  garrulous  Greeks^  reserved  $nd  busy  Hebrews, 
We  should  hav^  traced,  in  a  few  burning  touches  nevdSt*  to 
be  obliterated,  the  fierce  unyielding  character  of  that  mar- 
vellous people,  to  whom,  as  the  surest  of  humati  depositaries, 
were  oommitted  the  oracles  of  God.  We  should  have  re- 
ceived more  particular  details  of  the  false  and  offensive  9tate- 
ments  regarding  the  origip  of  the  intruders  from  Palestine, 
wMch  mroulated  among  their  enemies,  and  which,  as  we  dis- 
oorer  from  the  allusion  of  Tacitus  himself  at  a  later  period, 
were  accepted  by  the  Romans  with  the  prone  credulity  of 
national  exasperation.^ 

But  more  especially  we  might  expect  to  have  found  in 
these  lost  books  a  judicious  and- temperate  survey  of  the  state 
of  public  feeling  at  Rome,  and  a  co?iparative  HowTadtns 
view  of  the  genius  of  the  nation  as  it  appeared  ^Sated^e 
under  the  first  and  under  the  third  princeps;  «mp«wc»!afl. 
with  an  estimate  of  the  manifest  decHne  of  national  senti- 
ments, and  dieoay  of  ancient  ideas,  which  cpnld  render 
possible  the  existence  of  a  tyranny  Oriental  in  its  features,  a 
reign  of  abject  terror  and  self-abasement  in  the  centre  erf  the 
Wfestem  capital,  in  the  midst  of  every  outward  appliance 
of  luxury  and  festive  enjoyment.     We  should  have  seen 

'  Tactitufl,  HisL  v.  2-b. 
VOL.  T.— 21 
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X^erhaps  portrayed  in  glowing  characters  the  cironmstance 
which  marked  the  great  distinction  between  the  deq>otism 
of  a  Tiberias  imd  a  Cains :  that  the  one  blighted  widi  its 
chill  shadow  the  germs  of  national  enjoyment ;  while  the 
other,  though  &r  more  wanton  and  ferodons,  suiTOimded 
itself  with  all  the  most  alluring  forms  of  gaiety  and  voluptu- 
ousness. Aboye  all,  we  should  have  admired  the  dark  jncture 
of  the  terrible  emperor  himself,  drawn  as  Tacitus  only  could 
have  drawn  him,  as  a  deified  Tarquin  or  a  crowned  and 
sceptred  Gatilina.  In  a  few  striking  lines  he  has  already 
described  him  to  us,  such  as  he  was  in  early  youth,  a  de- 
graded and  servile  dissembler,  drowning  all  sense  of  honour 
and  affection  in  obscene  sensuality,  making  himself  unworthy 
of  life  for  mere  life's  sake:^  in  another  place  a  single 
expt'ession  escaping  from  his  pen,  implies  his  belief  in  the 
monster's  insanity ;  *  and  this  no  doubt  is  the  view  of  his 
character  which  the  complete  account  of  his  career,  had  it 
descended  to  us,  would  have  brought  out  in  Ml  and  startling 
relief 

The  most  cursory  examination,  indeed,  of  our  existing 
authorities  will  show  that,  while  they  seem  to  vie  in  reciting 
«    .V,  t^o  worst  atrocities  of  the  Oaian  principate,  thwe 

Possibly  some      .  ,.,.,,.  *  ,.  -» 

iiOastieehafl      is  much  m  which  thciT  accounts  contradict  each 

been  done  to 

tte  ch«racter  Other,  and  much  about  which  a  thoughtful  reader 
is  constrained  to  suspend  his  credence.  Critics, 
accordingly,  have  not  been  wanting  who,  rejecting  as  con- 
fused and  incredible  the  bulk  of  this  hostile  testimony,  have 
suggested  that  Caius  was  in  truth  the  victim  of  the  capital 
and  the  noWlity,  a  protector  of  the  provinces  and  the  popu- 

*  Tac  Ann,  tL  20. 

*  Tac  Ann,  tm,  8. ;  '^'Gaii  torbaU  mens.**  Again,  Imt  not  quite  ia  tiM 
tame  seoie  {Hid,  ir.  48)»  ^'TittbidaB  aaimi.''  Seneca,  ia  a  pMtage  qaotod 
•bOYQ^  speaks  of  his  imania  as  sufficieotly  manifest  So  again  (Ootu,  odFotyb^ 
86.),  "Fuiiosa  Inoonstantia.**  StaUos,  kylv.  iil  8.  70.  "funis  agitatos."  Sue- 
tonius assures  us  that  he  was  himself  sensible  of  his  infirmity,  and  proposed  to 
take  a  course  of  hellebore  hi  retirement  CaUg,  60.  His  distraction  of  mind, 
his  habitual  fever  and  sleeplessness,  as  described  by  this  writer,  are  strongly 
Indicatiye  of  intermittent  insanity. 
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laoe,  whose  oharacter  was  blackened  with  desperate  malice 
by  the  ammosity  of  partisans.  Even  the  adyerse  testimony 
oi  Taoitoa,  they  wonld  nrge,  might  have  served,  as  in  the 
case  of  Tiberias,  to  discredit  some  statements  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  tlms  to  miti^^te  onr  idea  of  the  crimes  of  the 
object  of  their  common  hostility.  It  is  possible  we  might 
read  in  the  character  of  Cains,  thns  sifted  by  oross-ezamin* 
ation  of  the  adverse  witnesses,  an  anxiety  to  avoidi  the 
errors  of  his  predecessor;  and  that  as  Tiberias  sedaded 
himself  fiom  his  people,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  on- 
worthy  £Eivoarite,  his  saccessor  may  have  resolved  to  know 
everything  and  do  everyliang  himself,  to  rely  on  no  minister 
or  adviser,  bat  rashmg  onceasingly  &om  Rome  to  Italy, 
&om  Italy  to  the  provinces,  to  inform  himself  of  every  detail 
of  his  world-wide  administration :  a  task  to  which  no  i&an 
was  equal,  least  of  all  &  skMy  yboth  of  imperfect  edacation 
and  anbahmced  intellect, — a  task  which  had  overstrained 
the  energy  of  a  Jnlias,  the  si^^ity  of  an  Aagtistos,  and  the 
pradent  indostry  of  a  Tiberias.  That  there  was  a  period  at 
the  commencement  of  his  brief  prindpate  daring  which  there 
was  at  least  a  straggle  between  beneficent  wishes  and  selfish 
inclinationfl,  whai  his  liberal  and  patriotic  declarations  were 
not  conscioasly  insincere,  nor  his  deference  to  the  people  and 
senate  aanimed  at  the  mere  dictate  of  fear,  cannot  &Mj  be 
dispnted.  His  activity  was  certainly  remarkable ;  many  of 
his  plans  of  pablic  improvem^it  were  as  wise  as  they  were 
bold ;  the  vigilance  of  his  government  never  relaxed ;  thongh 
well  aware  of  the  perils  of  his  position,  he  was  harassed  by 
no  craven  timidity ;  we  hear  of  no  complaints  nnder  him  of 
aflQurs  neglected,  and  foes  enoooraged :  yet  he  yielded  himself 
to  no  minister  or  favonrite ;  he  did  his  own  work  with  a 
vdiement  impetaosity,  no  less  conspieaoas  in  the  toils  of 
administratioii  than  in  the  excesses  of  debauchery.  Never- 
theless, the  verdict  of  antiqoity  has  gone  against  him.  The 
qaestion  with  our  imperfect  lights  will  not  bear  to  be  re- 
opened ;  and  we  have  no  other  course  but  to  join  in  the 
general  condemnation  pronounced  upon  the  miserable  strip- 
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• 
ling,  of  whom  the  best  that  can  Jye  said  is  that  the  wildness 
of  a  brain,  stricken  in  the  cradle  -with  hereditary  insanity, 
was  aggravated  by  the  horrors  of  his  nnnetaral  position^ 
Acc^ting  the  commcm  impression  of  his  character  as  on  the 
whole  sufficiently  established,  I  shall  besatisfied  with  point- 
ing out,  in  one  or  two  remarkable  instances^  the  apparent 
misrepresentation  of  conduct  really  wise  and  laudable. 

The  men,  it  must  be  obseryed,  who  had  preceded  Gaius 
in  empire  had  all  been  trained  to  rule  by  kmg  exemse,  and 
DiflftdvuititfOT  ^d  tested  their  powers  in  the  best  of  sehools,  in 
SSSed^to**  manly  obedience  to  the  circumstances  which 
powee.  controlled  them*    Ouus  alone  had  inherited  his 

autocracy  without  undergoing  this  discipline,  for  the  mere 
abject  servility  of  his  submission  to  his  uncle  does  not  des»-ve 
th^  name  of  a  moral  and  reasonable  training.  It  was  only 
fot  a  short  time  that  he  had  enjoyed  any  expectation  of 
eventually  succeeding,  and  the  sole  course  whidti  then  offered 
for  reaching  the  glittering  prise  was  to  crouch  unremarked 
in  the  shadow  of  the  emperor's  footstool.  He  was  jealously 
precluded  from  the  efforts  which  might  have  helped  to  fit 
him  tor  the  arduous  post  before  him.  Such  instruction  as  he 
received  was  confined  to  merely  literary  exerdses :  the  habit 
of  declamation,  though  ostensibly  the  training  of  a  Cicero 
or  a  Demosthenes,  had  in  fitct  no  more  bearing  on  real  affiiirs 
than  the  lessons  of  a  modem'  schoolboy.  When  we  read 
that  Oaius  pronounced  a  funeral  harangue  over  the  Mer  of 
Livia  at  the  age  of  fifteen ;  that  Augustus  and  Julius  Osesar, 
and  others,  performed  similar  feats  in  still  tenderer  years, 
we  must  consider  these  exercitationa  as  mere  conventional 
themes,  composed  by  rule  and  measure,  and  under  a  tutor's 
eye.  As  a  scholar  Gains  showed  some  vivacity,  and  achieved, 
perhaps,  some  success ;  the  remarks  recorded  of  him  in  later 
years  show  natural  wit  and  cleverness:^  but  there  is  no 
reason,  to  suppose  that  his  mind  expanded  by  exercise  and 

*  As,  for  instance,  his  calling  livia  an  Ulysset  inpetlicoats  ("  Ulyxem  stola- 
tum^),  and  describing  the  style  of  Seneca,  the  philosophep,  as  unUmpfred  tnor^ 
'or  ("  arenam  sine  calce  ").    Suet  Caiiff,  28,  58. 
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observatu^i,  or  that  he  ever  learnt  much  more  than  what  his 
pedagogues  instilled  into  iiim.*  Snch  talents  and  snch  ao- 
oompliahments  had  none  of  the  bone  and  muscle  of  true 
intellectnal  strength,  a^d  ooold  impart  no  jast  self-reliance 
to  the  pupil,  who  entered  almost  at  the  sarnie  moment  on 
manhood  and  on  ^mpire^  ■  There  is,  however,  imother  respect 
in  which  the  praotioal  training  of  the  earlier  emperors,  de- 
nied to  CainS)  aided  in  the  development  Of  their  native  genius 
fcff  government.  At  this  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  Koman 
peofde,  when  soci^y,  shaken  to  its  basis,  trembled'  on  the 
verge  of  hopeless  anftroby,  the  broad  enunciation  of  a  princi* 
pie  or  theory  of  government  might  have  overturned  it  in  a 
naofment.  It  was  not  for  the  eaftty  of  ther  rulers  only  that 
it  was  requisite  to  rest  in  pmetieal  expedi^its ;  it  was  much 
more  essential  to  the  wel&re  of  the  people  that  they  shotdd 
be  kepi  in  ignorance  of  the  real  views  of  their  rulers,  and 
allowed  to  indulge  is  the  dream  of  independence,  from 
whieh  they  derived  thdr  selfo-espeot,  and  walked  with  firmer 
step  and  ereotei^  carriage.  If  the  substance  of  freedom  was 
irretrievably  lost^  it  would  have  been  mere  cynicism  to  strip 
tbem  of  the  shadow  which  they  still  mistook  for  it,  and 
deprive  them  of  the  la^  consolations  of  their  brilliant  servi- 
tude. This  was  the  lesson  which  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
learnt  in  the  school  of  experietice,  before  their  time  arrived 
for  applying  it :  but  suoh  a  lesson  was  never  impressed  on 
the  rude  mind  of  their  successor.  Caius,  when  he  found 
himself  the  master  of  a  legion  of  slaves,  felt  neither  shame 
nor  scruple  in  proclaiming  his  own  power,  and  exacting  their 
devotion.  He  despised  as  ignoble  the  caution  of  his  prede- 
cee0(»r8  in  .disclaiming  ,the  full  ackowledgment  of  Hmr  un- 
doubted prerogatives.  He  regarded  himsd^  not  as  a 
Princeps  or  Imperator,  but  as  a  King ;   and  if  he  did  not 

*  It  must  be  aSoirod,  boweter,  that  Joeepbus  {^An&q,  ML  ^z.  %  5.)  speaks 
Di^ily  of  tbto  prince's  edncatSon,  though  be  admits  that  it  was  nullified  by  the 
corse  of  his  poidtSon :  hnpirrtvot  rt  r«y  icatr*  ainbv  iroX*r6v,  cv  ftijp  ivTiffxelv 
tia  re  kyhero  avr^  rd  U  iff  fraidetac  avXXeyevTa  ayaBh  irpbc  rbv  hny^vra 
dXeOpov  abr^  {nrb  t^c  k^ovciac 
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extort  from  his  subjects  the  odious  Utld,  he  allowed  the  idea 
to  become  impressed  on  them  by  jurists  and  moralists ;  so 
that  we  may  now  begin  to  trace  the  dawning  in  the  Roman 
mind  of  the  theory  of  royal  prerogative.  The  complete  and 
irresponsible  power  he  claimed  over  the  persons  and  property 
of  his  people,  and  even  the  soil  on  which  they  stood,  was 
derived  neither  from  hereditary  nor  elective  right :  it  was 
the  prey  of  the  strongest,  which  Fate  had  placed  in  his 
hands,  and  which  Force  only  could  secure  to  him.'  His 
wild  untutored  intellect  could  grasp,  perhaps,  no  higher  or 
subtler  principle  of  authority  than  this :  it  was  ever  present 
to  his  mind  and  harassed  it  with  perpetual  anxiety :  he  lived 
in  constant  oscillation  between  the  exultation  of  unrestrained 
enjoyment  and  the  depressing  consoionsness  of  danger :  he 
strained  his  imagination  to  realize  by  the  most  wanton  ex- 
cesses the  substance  of  unlimited  power,  at  <me  mom^it  as 
an  eocciten^ent,  at  another  as  a  relief  smd  consoll^tic^.. 

Many  instances  are  given  of  the$e  exoQ^sed,  to  some  of 
which  the  course  of  our  narrative  will  compel  us  to  refer. 
stnnge  Btoiy  ^  mention  one  only  in  this  place,  which  seems  to 
h^  oF^f '  illustrajte,  in  a  form  which  may  be  r^^^-ded,  per- 
Arician  Diana,  j^j^pg^  ^^  mythical  rather  than  strictly  true,  tie 
turn  which  the  position  of  Caius  gave  to  his  reflections.  In 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  woods  which  overshadowed  the 
lake  of  Kemus,  stood  a  chi^l  of  the  Taurio  Diann,  whose 
sanguinary  rites  on  the  shores  of  the  Cimmerian  Bospborus 
were  remembered,  though  no  longer  practised,  in  the  milder 

*  Thus,  we  read  in  Seneca,  de  Bene/,  vu.  4. :  "  Jure  ciyiH  omnia  Regis  sunt, 
et  tamen  ilia  quorum  ad  regem  pertinct  tmiversa  possessio,  in  singdos  dominos 
deMaripte  sunt,  ei  imaqiueqiie  res  babei  poBseBsore&i  foam  ....  Ad  reget  po- 
testas  omniom  perttBet,  ad  singiilos  pn^iietas.*'  Tine^  he  ia  here  lading  dowo 
a  general  principle :  but  its  appUoability  to  the  Roman  polity  of  hia  day  ia  hardly 
disguised.  So  again  (yil  6.):  ^ CsBsar  omnia  habet,  fiscus,  ^us  prirata  tantum 
ac  sna;  et  uniTeraa  in  imperio cjis  suat, inpatximonio  prq^ria.^  (Plin.  Frnt^. 
60.x  pnuaing  the  moderation  of  Tnjan:  "Est  quod  Caesar  non snum  videt" 
Compare,  at  a  later  period,  Galus,  u.  7. :  **In  provinciali  solo  dominiura  popuU 
Bomani  est  vel  CsBsaris.  Memento,'*  said  Cuus  of  himself  (Suet  CaUff.  29.^ 
**  omnia  mihi  et  in  omncs  licere." 
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dime  of  Latinm.  Nevertheless,  the  belief  still  commonly 
prerailed  that  the  priest,  or  king  as  he  was  d^iominated,  who 
ministered  at  her  altar  was  qualified  for  his  offioe  by  the 
slaughter  of  his  predecessor,  and  held  it  Only  by  the  tenure 
of  strength  in  combat  or  swiftaiess  in  flight  againi^  the  next 
aspirant.  &ich  was  the  I^end  of  the  shrine,  which  had  be* 
come  embodied  in  the  poetical  ritual  of  Ovid,  and  was  noted 
even  in  the  grayer  treatise  of  the  geographer  Strabo,^  If  so 
wiM  an  usage  had  ever  actually  existed,  and  received  the 
sanction  of  authority,  we  may  believe  that  it  had  long  Mien 
into  desuetuda  But  the  story  rendered  current  by  the  cred- 
ulity of  popular  antiquarians  excited  the  curiosity  and  hor- 
ror of  the  vulgar ;  and  Gains,  ever  logical  in  his  deductions^ 
and  a  shrewd  prosoriber  of  all  hollow  pretensions,  affected 
indignation  that  the  actual  ineumb«it  of  the  office,  the  cham- 
pion of  tiie  grove,  should  enjoy  his  dignified  indolence  xmr 
challenged.  He  instigated,  we  are  assured,  a  stronger  man 
to  seek  him  in  his  retreat,  imd  required  him  to  defend  his 
preferment  with  his  life.*  We  may  imagine  the  grim  satis- 
fiietionwith  which  the  imperial  philosopher  might  reduce 
this  theory  of  succession  to  practice.  Such,  at  all  events, 
was  the  view  he  took  of  his  own  position.  He  r^^arded  him- 
self sometimes  perhaps  with  a  bitter  smile,  as  no  other  than 
the  minister  of  a  bloody  destiny,  once  raised  to  power  by  a 
deed  of  blood,  and  liable  to  be  cast  down  not  less  suddenly 
by  another. 

The  contemplation  of  his  extraordinary  position  as  the 
drified  autocrat  of  the  world,  lying  as  it  did  almost  beyond 
the  verge  to  which  a  Roman's  imagination  could  oaiiui  imbibes 
at  this  period  extend,  jeems  to  havefiUed  this  J^^sS^,^* 
vain  creature's  mind  with  an  inward  assurance,   »»*""• 

'Grid,  J'oitiil  271.: 

**fiegiia  teneofc  fortesque  manu  pedibuaqae  fbgaoee, 
Et  pent  exemplo  poetmodo  qiusque  suck*' 
Oomp.  Strabo,  v.  8.  p.  289* :  rd  9  'AprefiUrmf  b  koXowh  ISi/tog  .  .  .  ,  «i2 
y6p  Tt  papPapuobv  Kpanl  koI  iKuSutiv  irepil  rd  lep^  iOot'  ^i^pilc  wfv  iarlv  oej, 
KepUTKOTTuv  T^c  hrtdioBiCy  hroi/ioc  hfiivtoBai. 

*  Suet  CaL  36. :  **Nemoreii^  regi,  quod  multos  jam  aimos  potiretur  sacer- 
dotio,  Tafidiorem  adversarium  subomayit." 
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which  he  mistook  perhaps  for  the  inspiration  of  divinity, 
that  Jie  iras  altogether  a  being  of  different  texture  from  the 
common  clay  of  mortality.  As  shepherds  orherddmen  differ 
in  species  from  the  animals  they  dispose  o^  so,  he  boldly 
argued,  mnst  the  ruler  of  the  Roman  world  belong  to  a  higher 
and  grander  existence  than  the  troop  of  slaves  he  governs.* 
When  this  conception  had  taken  possession  of  him,  it  became 
his  passion  to  realize  it  in  every  outward  act ;  to  prove  to 
himself,  to  manifest  to  the  world,  that  he  was  subject  to  none 
of  the  laws  by  which  mere  men  are  controlled;  that  his 
transcendental  being  was  elevated  above  the  restnunts  of  all 
inferior  eidstences ;  that  he  stood  in  incommunicable  digmty 
far  aloof  from  the  ordinary  sympathies  of  humanity:  while 
no  conception  was  so  daring,  no  combination  so  preposter6us, 
as  to  be  beyond  his  power  to  execute.  Thus,  oai  the  one 
hand,  we  find  him  taking  a  pride  in  showing  himself  inacces- 
sible to  the  ordinary  sentiment  of  pity,  steeling  himself  to 
the  sight  of  pain,  and  at  last  feeling,  or  a&cting  perhaps  to 
feel,  an  actual  pleasure  in  it;  *  exulting  again  in  the  defiance 
of  the  rules  of  common  decency^  and  indulging  in  open 
shamelessness  of  behaviour,  for  the  mere  wanton  sport  of  of- 
fending and  horrifying  his  assoctates*  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  he  complained  that  his  reign  was  signalized  by  no  great 
public  calamity,  such  as  the  Yarian  massacre,  or  the  fall  of 
the  theatre  at  FidensB.*  On  the  other  hand,  he  delighted  in 
the  execution  of  the  most  fitntastic  projects,  to  prove,  as  it 
would  seem,  that  he  was  lord  both  of  sea  and  land,  and  of 
all  the  powers  of  nature,  and  that  nothing  was  too  extrava- 
gant, nothing  too  amazing,  for  the  deified  Csesar  to  effect. 
Tp  stand  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  basilica  and  scatter  money 

'  Philo,  fc^.tn  CW.  11. 

*  It  pleased  him  to  say  that  he  practised  the  ddiMrrpe^o,  or  steadfastness 
of  the  Stoics,  in  aocostoming  liimself  to  gaze  upon  human  soffedDg  without 
blenching.  Pliny  remarks,  as  a  pecoliarity  of  this  emperor's  eyes,  that  they 
seldom  or  never  winked :  he  calls  tb«n  *^  ocnli  rigentes  ^  (if.  2f.  xL  64.) ;  but 
whether  this  was  natural,  or  had  haea  attahied  by  muscular  effort,  he  does  not 
say. 

■  Suet.  CaSff.  81. 
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to  the  populace,  seemed  to  him  an  act  of  divitxeniuiiifioenice; 
to  Bail  aloi^  the  Oampanian  eoaat  in  enormoofl  gsdley  s^  cap- 
ped with  portieoeB,  baths,  and  bahqnet  halls,  interspersed 
inth  gardens  and  (orchards,  delighted  him  as  a  defian<)e  of 
the  dements.^ 

We  find  the  colossal  character  of  this  ironder-worker's 
eonoeptions  ronning;  as  generally  with  the  Roman  potentates, 
in  the  direction  of  material  constmetiosis.     To 

--  -  ,  _  _  _  Colossal  con- 

puu  mown  itt  order  to  re^er€etjio  change  the  sqtuxre  oeptioofor 
into  the  round /-^"^aoh^  in  a  word,  was  the  idea  chf^tonSsxl 
which  g^Teraed  the  passion  of  the  time  for  build*  ^^■*^®**- 
ing,  whi<di  was  constantly  projecting  the  bay  of  the  tribune 
firom  the  flat  wall  of  the  basiUoa,  rq)lacing  the  obk»ig  tem« 
pie  of  €hfece  with  the  circular  dome-yaulted  Pantheon,  and 
turning  the  arch,  the  genuine  inyention  of  native  art,  to  sup- 
port story  above  story,  and  rear  Antiochs  and  Alexandrias 
upon  the  area  of  Rome.  To  build  was  to  create^  and  to 
create  was  divine.  Fired  with  the  persuasion  of  his  august 
divinity,  Cains  rioted  hi  the  number  and  magnifloence  of  his 
architectural  undertakings.  He  completed  the  temple  of 
Augustus,  which  Tiberius  had  left  unfinished,  and  effected 
the  repair  or  restoration  of  the  theatre  of  Fompeius,  which 
had  suffered  by  an  accidental  conflagration,  while  he  com- 
menced an  amphitheatre  of  his-  own  on  the  site  of  the  Septa 
in  the  Campus.'  The  great  aqueduct  which  conveyed  the 
waters  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  to  Rome,  together  with  those  of 
the  Anio  Novus,  whidi  were  conducted  in  a  s^arate  chan- 
nel above  them,  was  also  designed  by  Caius,  though  the  work 
was  &r  too  gigantic  to  be  accomplished  during  his  short  ten- 
ure of  power.  The  furthest  point  from  which  these  streams 
were  carried  was  more  than  fifty-six  miles  ftbm  the  city ;  but 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  ten  miles  the  channel  was  suspended 
on  an  unbroken  series  of  arches,  which  in  some  places  ex- 

'  Suet  CaUff.  37. :  "Nihil  tarn  effioore  eononpisoebat  qaiua quod  posseeffid 
segBretnr." 

*  Suet  CaSff.  21.:  **  Opera  sub  Tiberio  semiperfecta  .  .  •  abeol?iC' 
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oeeded  an  Irandred  feet  in  keight.^  Thk  wits  reputed  in 
eretj  respect  the  greatest  of  all  the  fine  works  of  this  kind 
executed  at  Rome ;  and  however  jieedleaa  and  eztraYagiint 
may  have  been  the  ostentation  displayed  in  its  method  of 
construction,  we  must  not  feil  to  admire  the  utiHty  of  its  de- 
sign. Several  works  are  enumerated  whieh  Gains  projected 
for  the  decoration  of  the  provinces,  but  of  these  none  per- 
haps were  completed,  nor  indeed  did  they  deserve  to  be  so ; ' 
unless  we  except  one  of  a  different  kind,  the  cutting  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Oorinth,  the  expediency  of  which  is  so  mamfeet^ 
that  it  is  much  to  be  wondered  that  unong  the  many  project- 
ors who  designed,  none  ever  succeeded  in  efS^ting  it.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  give  serious  credit  to  one  of  the  plans 
ascribed  to  him,  that  of  building  a  <uty  in  the  passes  of 
the  Alps.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  suspect  that  the  peo- 
ple chose  thus  to  caricature  some  scheme  of  beneficenoe, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  establishment  Of  a  hospice'  in  tine 
wilderness  of  snows.*  The  creation  of  harbours  of  refuge 
at  Rhegium  and  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Skalj  for  the  com 
ships  which  encountered  the  perils  of  the  Messanian  straits 
was  worthy  of  a  prudent  government ;  but  though  design- 
ed and  begun,  the  undertaking  languished  for  lack  of  funds. 
The  importAi  ^^^  ^^  nevcT  Completed.^  The  enlargement  of 
paiMBof  Gains,  the  palace  of  the  OeBsars  was  a  freak  of  Oriental 
extravagance*  From  the  northern  angle  of  the  Palatine  hill 
where  the  modest  residence  of  Augustus  had  overlooked  tho 
forum,  Caius  extended  a  series  of  chambers  and  arcades  to 
the  valley  beneath,  uid  made  the  t^nple  of  Oastor  and  Pol- 
lux serve  as  a  vestibule  to  the  imperial  abode.  The  emperor, 
it  is  said,  would  frequently  take  his  stand  between  the  statues 
of  the  twin  deities,  the  guardians  of  the  city,  and  thus  ex««. 

>  Plln.  Hid,  NaL  xxxvi.  24. 10. ;  FronUnus,  de  Aqucedud^  13,  U. ;  Becker, 
lidm.  AUertK  I  704. 

*  Suet  L  c:   "DestinaTerat  et  Sami  Poljcratis  regiam  restituere,  HileU 
Didymeom  peragere.*'    Com.  Dkm,  Hx.  28. 

*  Suet  L  c:  "In  Alpium  Jugo  urbem  condere." 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  xix.  2.  5. 
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hibtt  bimself  for  the  adoration  of  the  passers  by.    But  h« 
aflEected  to  ocmverse  with  Jupiter  himBelf,  enshrined  in  the 
temple  of  the  Oapitol^and  fbr  this  purpose  he  required  a 
readier  iDeans  of  aec^s  to  the  saored  motmt. 
Aeoordingly  he  carried  a  yiaduct  fh>m  the  Palar  »<3roH  tiie  Ye- 
tme  to  the  Capttoline,  a  bold  oonstmetion,  sus-      ™^ 
pended  above  the  buildings  of  the  Yelabmm,  and  designed^ 
we  may  suppose^  to  riyal  the  bridge  oyer  the  TyropcBum  at 
Jerusalem,  oi»  of  the  chief  wonders  of  the  Eastern  metrop- 
olis, of  which  he  had  often  loved  to  hear.^ 

That  so  vast  a  siruoture  should  have  been  flung  boldly 
across  so  wide  and  deep  a  goige,  and  completed  within  the 
space  of  two  or  three  years,  may  excite  our  wonder,  and  al- 
most stagger  our  belief  yet  it  may  seem  still  more  astonish- 
ing that  every  remnant  and  vestige  of  it  should  have  been 
swept  entirely  away.  It  is  probable  indeed,  that  this  demol- 
ition was  c<Hi8ummated  within  a  few  years  after  the  first 
completion  of  the  edifice.  But  this  is  only  one  out  of  many 
instances  of  the  promptness  with  which  the  great  Roman 
builders  overthrew  whatever  stood  in  the  way  of  newer  and 
generally  still  grander  designs,  and  transferred  the  enormous 
piles  of  hewn  materials  to  ftesh  and  often  very  different  des- 
tinations* The  most  remarkable  and  renowned,  however,  of 
this  emperor's  creations  was  constructed  of  &r  less  solid  ma- 
terials, and  nevOT  intended  perhaps  to  serve  any  other  than 
a  temporMy  purpose.  If  we  may  beUeve  the  accounts  we 
have  received  from  various  authors,  the  great  „.  ^  , 

'  ®  His  bridge 

bridge 'of  boats  which  Caius  threw  across  the  *cPOiith« 
Baian  Gulf  from  Banli  to  Puteoli  was  a  freak  of 


'  Soei  Ckdiff.  22. :  "  ^per  temptmn  August!  ponte  transmisso  Palatiom 
CapitoHmnqiie  ooi^jimzit*'  The  site  of  this  temple  is  not  known,  but  it  may 
rtej  wefl  b»Te  been  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  and  of  the  house  of  Angostos. 
The  width  of  the  valley  from  crest  to  crest  is  above  two  hundred  yards.  Pliny 
takes  occasion  from  this  junction  of  one  quarter  of  the  city  with  another  to  say, 
with  a  bold  penrerdon  of  language,  that  Gains  mrrmmehd  Rome  with  his  palace : 
**BiB  Tidimns  nrbem  totam  cingi  domibus  principum  Ctdl  etNeronis."  SitC 
NuL  zxxvL  24.  6. 
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insane  vanity,  the  most  extravagant  toy,  perhaps,  that  btunan 
folly  ever  invented  to  sport  with  one  day  and  oast  away  the 
next.  Between  Bnm  and  Banli,  on  the  western  ride  of  this, 
celebrated  bay,  a  spit  of  land  projects  a  few  hundred  yards 
into  the  sea  towards  the  opposite  point  of  Puteoli,  about  two 
miles  distant;  and  this  is  also  nearly  the  depth  of  the  BiTC 
defined  by  these  two  prominent  headlands.  From  Puteoli, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  mole  advanced  into  the  water,  built  upon 
arches,  the  remains  of  which  extend  twelve  hundred  feet ; 
and  thus  there  existed  on  either  side  of  the  bay  the  rudi- 
ments, the  one  natural  the  other  artificial,  of  a  com|d6te  mole 
or  breakwater.  It  was  by  a  parallel  mound  or  bank  at  the 
bottom  of  this  bay  that  the  sea  was  excluded  from  the  Lu- 
crine  Lake  and  the  Avemus  beyond  it.  The  great  work  of 
Agrippa,  who  converted  this  lake  into  a  haven  by  perforat- 
ing the  mound  with  a  ship-canal,  has  beai  noticed  in  an  ear- 
lier chapter.  It  was  not  beyond  the  means,  nor  above  the 
bold  conception,  of  a  wise  and  paternal  ruler  to  improve  on 
this  political  masterpiece,  by  the  construction  of  a  mole,  vast, 
indeed,  as  its  dimensions  must  have  been  both  in  length  and 
depth,  at  the  entrance  of  the  outer  gulf  Such  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  works  effected  by  the  steadfast  energy  of  a  later 
emperor,  which  still  exist  at  Civita  Vecchia  or  Centumc^lba ; 
and  the  great  amount  of  shipping  which  must  have  been 
often  assembled  at  Puteoli,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  its 
cargoes,  might  have  justified  the  expense  and  grandeur  of 
such  an  undertaking.  But  no  such  purpose  can  be  aaeribed 
to  Caius ;  his  object  was  as  selfish  as  the  means  he  employed 
were  showy  and  unsubstantiaL  The  ancient  legions  of  the 
bay  ascribed  the  dyke  of  the  Lucrine,  a  broad  shingle-bank 
thrown  up  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  sea,  to  the  creative 
power  of  Hercules ;  and  the  ambition  to  vie  with  the  man-god 
was  more  powerful  with  the  self-styled  divinity,  who  affected 
to  rival  him,  than  any  magnificent  conceptions  of  imperial 
policy.  He  ransacked,  we  are  told,  the  havens  far  and  near 
to  collect  every  vessel  he  could  lay  hands  on,  till  commerce 
was  straitened  in  every  quarter,  and  Italy  itself  threatened 
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with  fiunine.  These  yeasds  ho  yoked  together  side  by  side, 
in  a  double  line,  extending  from  one  shore  to  the  other.'  On 
this  broad  and  well-oompacted  base  he  placed  an  enormons 
platform  of  timber ;  this  again  he  covered  with  earth,  and 
paved,  after  the  manner  of  a  military  highroad,  with  stones 
hefwn  and  laid  in  cement.  The  way  thus  buiU  was  ftimished 
with  nnmeroas  stations  or  post-honses,  for  the  use  of  which 
fresh  water  was  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  continent.* 
Such,  it  seems,  was  this  extraordinary  bridge :  it  could  never 
have  been  intended  to  retain  it  permanently;  it  was  doubt- 
less necessary  to  restore  the  vessels  which  had  been  pressed 
into  tire  service  of  the  prince's  vanity;  but  he  determined 
before  abandoning  his  work  to  enact  on  it  a  peculiar  pageant, 
the  novelty  and  brilliancy  of  which  should  transcend  every 
recorded  phantasy  of  kings  or  emperors.*  The  venerable 
seer  ThrasyUus  had  prophesied,  it  seems,  at  an  earlier  period, 
that  the  young  Caius  would  no  more  become  emperor  than 
he  would  ever  drive  his  chariot  across  the  gulf  of  Baite.* 
Gains  had  indeed  attained  to  power,  yet  the  words  might 
still  ring  ominonsly  in  his  ears ;  pride  and  superstition  com- 

'  DioB^  lax,  17. :  o^'  ovKep  koX  Xifidc  ivrery  IroAi^i  koX  h  V6ftif  ii&Xiara 
iax»fp^  eytvero.  We  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  that  tlus  statement  is  founded 
upon  a  remark  of  Seneca  which  will  hardly  bear  it  out  J)e  Brev,  ViL  18. : 
**Dum  iUe  pontes  naribus  jungit,  et  Tiribus  imperii  ludit,  aderat  ....  afimen- 
toram  egesta^  Exltia  pone  et  fkme  oonstith  ....  superb!  regis  imitatio.^ 
Bui  tii«  scarcity  he  speaki  of  occurred  at  the  moment  of  Oaius^a  death,  whldi 
waa  two  years  later,  when  there  waa  found,  it  was  said,  to  be  no  more  than  seveD 
or  eij^t  days*  consumption  of  com  in  the  granaries. 

*  Suet  CdHg.  19. ;  Dion,  lix.  17. ;  Jos^h.  Antiq,  Jvd,  xix.  1.  The  first 
makes  the  length  8S00  paces,  the  second  26  stades,  the  lost  80  stades ;  but  the 
real  difltanoe  ifl  about  two  miles. 

*  Soel.  1.  0. :  ''Komma  atque  hiaofitum  genus  spectaenU  esco^tatvit"  En- 
menina  {Paneg,  m  ComtanL  18.)  alludes  to  this  pageant,  which  he  calls,  in  his 
courtly  binguage,  **I)eHcata  rectatio  prindpis  otioeL"  Clinton.  F<uL  Horn, 
App.  p.  5. 

*  Suet.  1.  c :  **  Non  magis  Caium  imperaturum  quam  per  Bidanum  sinum 
equis  discursurum."  The  author  tells  xa  that  he  had  as  a  boy  heard  his  grand* 
Citho'  mention  this,  as  supposed  in  the  palace  to  hare  been  the  real  motive  for 
this  whimsical  undertaking. 
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bined,  perbapB,  to  urge  him  on,  and  he  declared  that  he  would 
driye  across  the  bay,  not  alone  in  his  chariot,  hot  attended 
by  an  army,  and  arrayed  as  an  emperor  indeed.  The  great 
world  of  Rome  mastered  on  the  shores  around  to  witness 
the  imperial  miracle.  From  Poteoli  to  Misenum  the  semicir- 
cle of  the  bay  was  crowded  with  admiring  multitudes ;  the 
loungers  of  the  baths  and  porticoes  si^ed  forth  from  their 
cool  retreats ;  the  promenaders  of  the  Lucrine  beach  checked 
their  palanquins  and  chariots,  and  hushed  the  stoains  of  their 
delicious  symphonies ;  the  terraces  of  the  gorgeous  villas 
which  lined  the  icoast,  and  breasted  the  fierii  and  sparkling 
ripple,  glittered  with  streamers  of  a  thousand  colours,  and 
with  the  bright  array  of  senators  and  matrons,  drowning  the 
terrors  which  day  and  night  beset  them  in  shrieks  of  childish 
aodamation..  The  dang  of  martial  music  echoed  from  i^ore 
to  shore.  From  Bauli  the  emperor  descended  upon  the 
bridge, — haying  first  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  chiefly  to 
Neptune  and  Envy, — arrayed  in  a  coat  of  mail  adorned  with 
preciouB  gems,  which  had  been  worn  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
with  his  sword  by  his  side,  his  shield  on  his  arm,  and  crown^ 
ed  with  a  chaplet  of  oak-leaves/  On  horseback,  followed  by 
a  dense  column  of  soldiers,  he  traversed  the  solid  footway, 
and  charged  into  Puteoli  as  a  conquering  foe.  There  he  in- 
dulged his  victorious  army  with  a  day  of  rest  and  expecta- 
tion* On  the  morrow  be  placed  himself  in  a  triumphal  car, 
and  drove  back  exulting,  in  the  garb  of  a  charioteer  of  the 
Green  at  the  games  of  the  Circus.  The  mock  triumph  was 
adorned  by  pretended  captives,  represented  by  some  royal 
hostage^  from  Parthia,  at  the  time  in  custody  of  the  Boman 
government.  The  army  followed  in  long  procession.  In  the 
centre  of  the  bridge  the  emperor  halted,  and  addressed  an 

'  Suei  DloDy  IL  cc  Thefi^e  saorifbces  geem  hardly  in  aooordanoe  with  Cuii8*s 
diaracter,  but  that  to  LiTor  or  Enyy  is  perhaps  significant  in  connexion  with 
nerciiles: 

^  IMram  qui  oontadit  Hydram  .... 
C<imperit  kmdiam  supremo  fine  domaii** 

Hor.  SpimL  ii.  2.  10 
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harangue  to  his  soldiers  on  the  greatness  of  their  victory, 
from  a  tribunal  erected  for  the  purpose.  He  contrasted  the 
narrow  stream  of  the  Bosphorusand  the  Helleepont,  at  most 
aeyen  stades  in  width,  with  the  broad  ocean  which  he  had 
yoked  in  chains,  and  dedared  that  the  exploits  of  Xertes  and 
Darius  were  trifles  compared  with  his  mightier  enterprise/ 
After  wearying  both  himself  and  his  hearers  with  this  pro- 
digious folly,  he  distributed  money  among  them,  and  invited 
them  to  a  banquet^  At  this  entertainment  the  emperor  re- 
tained his  place  on  the  bridge,  but  the  soldiers  were  eolleeted 
around  him  for  the  most  part  in  vessels.  It  extended  far  into 
the  night,  and.  at  nightfall  the  bridge  and  the  ships  were  il- 
luminated with  torches,  and  at  the  signal  the  whole  curving 
line  of  coast  shone  forth,  as  in  a  theatre,  with  innumerable 
lights.'  Charmed  with  the  stillness  of  the  water,  and  the 
brilliancy  reflected  upon  it,  the  populace  crowded  rotmd  in 
boats,  and  partook  of  the  mirth  and  festivity.  But  their 
holiday  did  not  end  without  a  fHghtful  disaster,  many  of  the 
speciaAoTS  in  the  boats  or  on  the  bridge  being  jostled  ac- 
cidentally into  the  wiaves.  Those  who  fell,  and  those 
who  might  have  saved  them,  were,  it  seems,  equally 
intoxicated;  the  light  was  uncertain;  no  one  gave,  or 
none  received  orders;   and   the  emperor   himself,  we  are 

'  It  is  rcmarktble  that  there  dbould  be  no  aUudooi  to  this  exidoU  is  Plhiy 
or  the  poeta,  to  whom  it  might  often  have  furnished  an  apt  illuetratioii ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  Juvenal  says; 

"Qiidqaid  Onada  mendax 
Andet  in  histoiia,  eum  stratam  dasrihna  iadcm 
Siqipoflituni]pte  rotb  solidum  mace.'*       x.  174. 
or  Lncan; 

**Tale8  fiEuna  eaxiit  tumidvm  super  nqaoia  Xentem 
Oontnixisse  Tias,  tmtiiftim  ewm/MMiiftut  ouRir 
Europamque  AsiiB^  Beatonqua  admovit  Abyda'' 

J'harK  ii.  672. 
'  TiMd  deseripUon  of  Dion  is  more  than  nsaally  viirid:  nov  7^  Xf*P^ 
tniPoeiMfC  *vrof»  ifvp  itmrruxiBtv^  naB6.nt(ik»  didrp^  riviy  hdelpfiriy  &tfTe  fjaf6e> 
miaw  liLaQitotv  Tw  tfarfr  v  ywioBoL'  KxiL  yap  r^v  vifiera  vfiipav,  Ctcireo  iw  r^ 
(l&Xcffaav  73^,  im^cu  rftk'kqcev.    Vi%,  17. 
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told,  was  overcome  with  wine :  whether  drunk  or  sober,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  he  enjoyed  the  horror  of  the  scene,  and 
even  forbade  assistance  to  be  rendered  to  the  sufferers.* 

Among  the  tasteless  extravagances  of  the  day  there  was 
none  to  which  the  vulgar  rich  more  commonly  devoted 
themselves  than  that  of  the  table.    It  was  not  so   „_ 

Extravagant 

much  their  ambition  to  surround  themselves  with  laxmj  or  um 
the  most  graceful  or  gorgeous  appliances  of 
luxury,  with  richly  Aimished  chambers,  with  exquisite  music, 
with  couches  and  tables  of  costly  materials  and  elaborate 
woi^kmanship,  though  all  these  too  had  their  votaries,  as  to 
amaze  their  guests  with  the  extraordinary  money  value  of 
the. articles  they  managed  to. consume.  It  was  for  their 
rarity  only  that  nightingales  and  peacocks,  and  the  tongue 
and  brain  of  phoenicopters,  whatever  these  creatures  may  be, 
c6uld  be  regarded  as  delicacies ;.  still  less  could  it  give  any 
pleasure  to  the  palate  to  swallow  pearls  dissolved  in  power^ 
fill  acids.  But  such  was  the  rampant  luxury  of  Caius,  in 
which  he  strove  to  imitate  or  rather  to  outdo  the  Oriental 
Cleopatra.  In  this  and  other  particulars  of  the  same  kind 
he  succeeded  probably  m  surpassing  all  previous  examples : 
he  contrived,  we  are  assured,  to  expend  the  amount  of  eighty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  on  a  single  repast;  and  having 
effected  this,  he  could  say  complacently,  a  man  should  he 
frugci^  except  he  he  a  Cceear.*  This  vehement  ambition  to 
be  the  first  in  everything  he  deigned  to  undertake,  extended 

'  Suetonius  says  plainly  {CaUg,  82.) :  "Qaum  multos  e  litorc  invitesaet  ad 
lie,  repente  omneB  prs<^tayit  Quosdam  gubemacula  apprehendenteB,  ocmtis 
remisque  detrusit  in  mare."  Bui  aoeording  to  DijOn  Ihe  iiitoxicatlon  was  geor 
eral :  hjifirXrfaOtXi  61  xai  vwepicopi^  koI  cirov  icdl  fiidtfc  ytvdfuvoQ^  ovptnoi^  /<^ 
Tinf  kralpav  kc  ri^  OdXamav  ^frd  t^  ya^pac  ^i>i>if^  4!vx^6ic  ^^  Koi  rdp  iX- 
Xuv  tv  nXoiotc  kfipdXovc  J;t^i'Ot(  iropoirAcdooc  KoHSvatv^  Late  koX  anoXkaOai 
rlvac' ol  yap  wleiovc  tea  lire  p  fLeBi)ovre(,i<j{iOifamf, 

*  Suet  Cs%.  87.:  ''Aut  fragi  esse  hominem  oportere  aut  OiBBearem.*' 
Oompw  Senec.  (^m$.  ad  ffeUr.  9, 11.  The  ftmous  epicure  Apiokis,  fai  the  rdgn 
of  Tiberius,  was  said  to  have  devoured  in  his  career  of  good  liriag  an  hundred 
millioiiB  of  sesterces,  or  800,000^,  and  to  have  pu^an  end  to  his  1^  when  be 
found  that  he  had  only  ten  millions,  or  30,0002^,  left. 
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to  many  unworthy  objects  besides  gluttony  and  charioteer- 
ing. It  was  a  little  better  directed  when  the  cdua  affecu  to 
CflBsar  presented  himself  before  the  senate  or  the  ^  "  *«»**• 
tribnnals  as  an  orator,  and  made  perhaps  some  effort  of  mind 
and  nnderstanding  to  deserve  the  acclamations  which  were 
only  too  snre  to  follow.  On  one  occasion,  at  least,  a  man 
who  had  unfortimately  incurred  his  displeasure  was  saved 
by  sacrificing  his  own  reputation  as  a  speaker  to  the  vanity 
of  his  imperial  antagonist.*  But  even  the  victims  of  tyranny 
might  not  always  show  such  forbearance  towards  it,  and 
Cains,  in  the  midst  of  the  apjplause  with  which  his  genius  was 
greeted,  must  have  frequently  felt  mortification  at  the  real 
hollowness  of  his  pretensions.  His  passion  for  fame  degener- 
ated, as  might  be  expected  in  so  base  and  selfish  a  nature, 
into  s  brutal  envy  of  the  &me  of  others,  and  a  passion  for 
destroying  every  well-earned  reputation.  He  caused,  we  are 
told,  the  statues  of  the  heroes  of  the  republic,  which  Augus- 
tus had  set  up  in  the  Campus,  to  be  overthrown  and  broken, 
so  that  the  names  could  not  be  restored  to  the  figures  they 
belonged  to;"  after  which  he  issued  a  decree,  which  itself 
was  not  perhaps  unreasonable,  though  opposed  to  the  most 
cherished  customs  of  antiquity,  that  no  statue  of  a  living 
man  should  be  erected,  at  least  without  a  special  authoriza- 
tion from  the  chief  of  the  state.  He  proceeded,  ^^  gp,t^ 
however,  with  still  baser  spite  to  deprive  the  J^iu^of 
images  of  Dlustrious  houses  of  the  insignia  by  ▼■rtw^kind^ 
which  they  were  distinguished ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Cincin- 
nati of  their  ringlets,  and  the  Torquati  of  their  golden 
collars.  He  forbade  the  last  collateral  descendant  of  the 
great  Pompeius  to  bear  the  surname  of  Magnus ;  nor  would 
he  allow  the  modest  worth  of  Agrippa  to  be  honoured  by 
placing  his  efligies,  as  in  the  Pantheon  and  elsewhere^  by  the 

'  See  the  tUny  of  Domitius  Afer  in  Dion,  lix.  19. :  inrelire  ftkv  obSh  oMk 
afrtXofy^aro,  Bavn&l^tiv  Si  6^  koX  Koraneir^pfiai  r^  deiv&rtrra  rov  TaUm 
Tpoaitoafa&fuvoc  .  •  .  hr^t, 

*  Soet  Calig.  84. :  **  Ut  restitui  salvia  titulis  non  potacrint** 

90  VOL.  v. — 22 
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side  of  those  of  Augustus.*  Desceuded  himself  from  this  pie* 
beian  statesman,  he  resented  his  origin  as  degrading  to  a 
CsBsar,  and  let  it  be  understood  that  he  was  actually  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus,  through  an  incestuous  commerce  with  the 
unhappy  Julia.'  He  heaped  his  insensate  injuries  not  less 
basely  on  another  description  of  greatness,  in  commanding 
the  works  of  Virgil  and  Livy  to  be  removed  from  the  libra- 
ries ;  for  the  one,  he  said,  had  neither  genius  nor  learning, 
the  other  was  a  negligent  blunderer."  He  even  threatened 
to  abolish  the  immortal  songs  of  Homer.  Plato  ea^pelhd  tTie 
father  of  fiction  from  his  state  ;  Mohy^  he  asked,  should  not 
Ifrorn  mine  f  With  suoh  principles  of  conduct,  or  rather 
with  such  impulses,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  tyrant 
would  deride  with  a  sneer  the  curious  labours  of  the  jurists, 
and  accordingly,  we  are  told,  that  he  proposed  not  only  to 
abolish  the  institution  of  the  jurisconsults,  but  even  threat- 
ened to  annul  every  existing  canon  in  Rome  and  throughout 
the  empire,  and  make  his  own  word  and  will  the  sole  measure 
of  law  to  mankind.* 

Such  were  the  passionate  freaks  by  which  this  in&tuated 
being  strove  to  realize  to  himself  the  omnipotence  which  he 
cwnsr^^im-  claimed.  In  the  strange  perverted  state  of  re- 
SSttM^of^u  *  ligious  conceptions  at  the  period,  I  see  no  reason 
own  divinity.  ^^  doubt  that  Caius  was  really  possessed  witli  a 
vague  notion  of  his  own  divinity.*    The  gods  of  those  days, 

-  Suet.  Caltg,  23. ;  Dion,  Ix.  6.  «  Suet  Calig,  L  c 

'  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  it  sccins  not  impossible  that  the  extravagance 
Imputed  to  Gains  b  a  blind  or  wilful  peirerdon  of  his  enemies.  A  deficiency 
of  faiyention  in  Tvtfgl  and  of  acooracy  in  liyy  may  snrdy  be  adnutted  by  em- 
peror or  author  without  the  Imputation  of  uAWorthy  jealoosy. 

*  Suet  CaUg.  84. ;  Fhilo,  leg.  ad  CaL  17. :  vdftav  y^  ^<Afuvoc  favrdv, 
TG^  tOv  iKOfforaxov  vofioOerav  6c  Ktvdc  fffyjuc  Ihxv, 

*  Hoeok,  who  only  wants  the  faculty  of  imagination  to  be  an  historian  of  a 
nigh  class,  cannot  comprehend  the  fhct  of  this  belief  I  am  senuble  how  im- 
peifect  is  my  account  of  the  phenomenon,  but  I  fed  no  difficulty  in  crediting  it : 

"  Nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se 
Kon  possit  cum  laudatur  Dts  aequa  potcstos." 

Juvenal,  iv.  70. 
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if  they  did  not  actually  tench  the  earth,  flitted,  at  least,  very 
near  to  its  surface.  To  partake  iu  some  sense  or  other  of  the 
godhead  was  the  dream  of  philosophers  as  well  as  the  hoast 
of  tyrants.  Nor  was  Caius  capahle  of  that  lofty  irony  with 
which  Augustus  or  Tiberius  could  look  with  complacent 
seem  on  the  flatteries  of  vulgar  courtiers.  It  was  not  diffi* 
cult  to  persuade  him  of  the  truth  of  that  which  all  around 
bim  asserted ;  nor  had  he  sufficient  power  of  reasoning,  when 
any  misgiying  of  the  &ct  obtruded  itself  to  analyse  the  idea 
of  diyinity,  and  compare  his  humanity  with  it.  This  is  far 
from  1^e  same  thing  as  a  conviction  of  the  £EK}t  itself  Gains, 
we  may  suppose,  was,  £rom  the  feeble  constitution  of  his  mind, 
incapable  of  a  stead&st  conviction,  or  of  grasping  truth  at 
alL  His  intellect  was  passively  recipient  in  such  matters : 
he  imbibed  the  notions  suggested  to  him,  and  if  occasionally 
he  sported  with  lliem  in  the  exuberance  of  his  levity,  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  he  scornfully  disbelieved  the  charac- 
ter with  which  the  world  had  invested  him.  The  divinity, 
indeed,  which  he  aflected  was  something  very  different  from 
the  moral  inspiration  claimed  by  his  predecessors.  It  was  all 
outward  and  sensuous.  In  his  passion  for  scenic  represent 
tation,  he  delighted  to  array  himself  in  the  garb  of  Hercules 
or  Bacchus,  or  even  of  Jnnd  and  Venus,  to  brandish  thie  club 
or  the  thyrsus,  or  disguise  himself  in  a  female  headdress,  and 
enact  the  part  of  the  deity  in  the  temples  or  in  his  private 
apartments.^  Whatever  god  h^  aflected  to  be,  the  senate 
and  people  shouted  vehemently  around  him,  with  the  admira- 
tion of  spectators  in  a  theatre  rather  than  the  reverence  of 
worshippers. 

Our  accounts  of  the  principate  of  Oaius  have  not  generally 
preserved  the  regular  order  of  events.    The  building  of  the 
bridge  is  placed  by  Dion,  our  only  annalist,  in  792, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  triumphal  show  was  penecauon  of 
ejuubited  m  the  sprmg  of  that  year.    This  era  is 
important,  as  marking  apparently  the  final  exhaustion  of  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  state^  which  sank  under  this  wild 
"  IMon,  lix.  26. 
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paroxysm  of  extravagance,  and  required  a  new  development 
of  tyranny  to  recruit  them.  From  this  period  we  may  date 
the  confirmed  and  systematic  persecution  of  the  rich  nobility, 
which  gave  this  reign,  notwithstanding  all  the  fair  promise 
of  its  commencement,  a  bad  pre-eminence  in  crime  in  the  eyes 
of  the  senate.  Hitherto,  amidst  all  his  follies  or  atrocities, 
Gains  had  continued  still  to  wear  the  mask  with  which  he 
had  begun  his  career,  and  professed  to  abominate  the  conduct 
of  his  predecessor  and  to  abjure  his  policy.  The  creatures 
of  the  Tiberian  government,  those  especially  who  had  made 
themselves  detested  by  delation,  were  still  in  disgrace ;  and 
the  vituperation  of  the  late  emperor,  in  which  many  tongues 
were  now  heard  to  indulge,  had  been  regarded  as  a  passport 
to  favour  with  his  successor.  The  senate  continued  to  in* 
dnlge  in  this  delusion  to  the  last ;  until  Caius,  resolved  to 
repair  his  fortunes  by  a  course  of  prosecution  and  confiscar 
tion,  and  to  revive  in  all  its  horrors  the  application  of  the 
law  of  majesty,  ventured  to  introduce  his  new  policy  by  an 
open  panegyric  on  the  ruler  he  had  so  lately  denounced.  If 
we  are  to  believe  the  historian,  he  did  not  pretend  to  the 
grace  of  consistency.  Iwrn  Emperor^  he  exclaimed,  to  the 
amazement  of  his  auditors,  and  I  may  say  one  thing  to-day 
and  tJie  contrary  to-morrow  :  but  it  is  not  for  youj  citizens 
Cains  eniorfzcs  ^^^  fiuljects^  to  dssail  the  memory  of  him  vsho 
thejrovOTnmont  toos  oncc  your  chief  He  then  proceeded  to 
enumerate  the  persons  who  had  perished  under 
Tiberius,  and  showed  or  pretended  to  show  that,  in  almost 
every  case,  they  had  been  the  victims  of  the  senate  rather 
than  of  the  emperor ;  some  had  accused  them,  others 
had  borne  &lse  witness  against  them,  all  had  combined  in 
voting  for  their  destruction.  Moreover^  he  continued,  with 
pitiless  logic,  if  Tiberius  was  in  faulty  you  sTiould  not  have 
decreed  him  honours  in  his  lifetime^  or  having  done  so,  you 
should  not  after  his  death  have  cmnuUed  them.  You  it  toas^ 
senators^  he  exclaimed,  ioho  swelled  tfie  pride  of  S^anus 
by  your  JlatterieSy  and  then  destroyed  the  monster  you  had 
yourselves  created.      You  wronged  your  prince  ;  you  mur^ 
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dered  his  minister:  lean  look  for  no  good  at  your  hands. 
And  then  he  went  on  to  introduoe  the  prosopopceia  of 
Tiberias  himself;  addressmg  him,  approving  of  all  he  had 
said,  and  recommending  him  to  love  none  of  them,  nor 
to  spare  any :  for  they  aU  haJte  j/ou,  tJicy  all  wish  for  your 
deathj  and  they  toill  kill  you  if  they  can.  Then  look  not 
to  pleasing  them,  nor  core  for  lohat  they  say  of  you; 
but  care  only  for  your  own  toill  and  pleasurSy  and  provide, 
€18  is  meet  and  right,  for  your  own  august  safety.  At  the 
end  of  this  wild  harangue  Cains  ordained  that  the  laws  of 
majesty  should  be  again  enforced,  and  that  they  should  be 
graven  a&esh  on  brazen  tablets.  The  senate  and  people 
trembled,  we  are  told,  alike  at  the  visions  of  terror  which 
were  opened  to  them.  The  fathers  were  at  first  struck  dumb 
and  could  make  no  reply;  the  next  day  they  met  together 
again  to  pay  servile  court  to  the  tyrant.  They  lauded  his 
speech  as  a  monument  of  truth  and  regard  to  his  uncle's 
memory,  thanked  him  for  his  mercy  in  pardoning  them  and 
suffering  them  still  to  live,  and  decreed  that  his  august  words 
should  be  recited  annually  in  their  hearing,  and  sacrifices 
performed  to  the  imperial  clemency.  To  these  compliments 
were  added  the  more  ordinary  honours  of  a  golden  statue,  a 
choral  festival,  and  an  ovation.* 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  resist  the  impression  that  these 
proceedings  have  been  represented  to  us  in  a  grotesque  cari- 
cature ;  nor  is  that  impression  diminished  when 

Bsntcrlnff 

we  come  to  examine  the  details  of  the  persecu-  i^anoiirpecii- 
tion  which  followed.  Tet  there  is  a  certain  con- 
sistency in  the  ghastly  banter  which  equally  in  the  pages  of 
Dion  and  Seutonius,  of  Josephus  and  Philo,  forms  the  pe- 
culiar feature  in  the  character  of  this  tyrant  among  his  kin- 
dred. The  Bomans  were  astounded  at  the  deposition  of  their 
consuls  firom  office  fi;>r  neglecting,  so  little  even  yet  had  the 
etiquette  of  royalty  been  established  among  them,  to  ordain 
a  festival  on  the  anniversary  of  the  emperor's  birthday. 
They  were  still  more  scandalized  at  three  days  being  suffered 

»  Dion,  lix.  16. 
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to  pass  without  the  appointment  of  their  successors,  and  the 
republic  being  left  for  that  interval  without  its  highest  magis- 
trates.* It  seems,  howeyer,  that  Oaius  assigned  another  mo- 
tive for  the  disgrace  of  these  consuls.  They  had  kept  holiday 
for  the  victory  of  Augustus  over  Antonius.  Now  Augusttis 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  emperor's  mother  Agrippina;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  Antonius  bore  the  same  relation  to  his 
father  Germanicus ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  had  whimsically 
declared  beforehand,  that,  whether  they  mourned  or  feasted 
on  the  occasion,  he  would  convict  them  equally  of  treason.* 
Even  when  the  cupidity  of  the  ever-needy  despot  demanded 
the  blood  of  the  wealthiest  senators,  he  could  still  make 
sport  of  his  own  tyranny.  Thus  we  read  that  when,  on  the 
condenmation  and  death  of  Junius  Priscus,  his  wealth  was 
found  to  fall  much  below  the  amount  anticipated,  the  em- 
peror affected  to  regret  that  his  victim  had  decdved  him, 
and  thrown  away  his  own  life  through  want  of  candour. 
The  condemnation  at  this  time  of  L.  Annaeus  Seneca,  distin- 
guished at  a  later  period  as  one  of  the  chief  of  Roman  phi- 
losophers, seems  to  show  that  he  had  become  already  noted 
for  the  riches  which  have  thrown  some  slur  on  his  reputation 
as  a  teacher  of  wisdom.  He  was  saved  by  the  assurance 
conveyed  by  a  friend  that  he  was  already  far  advanced  in  a 
decline,  and  that  his  possessions  might  soon  be  grasped  with- 

*  Suet  Calif;,  26.':  "OonsuDbus  oblitis  de  nataH  suo  ediccre  abrogavit 
magistratom,  fuitqne  ttidtio  sine  lamma  potestate  reqrabfioa.** 

*  Dion  (Ux.  sa)  places  this  event  nnder  the  year  792.  Ciuub  oommenoed 
It  as  consul  with,  L.  Apronius.  He  laid  down  the  office  himself  after  thirty 
days,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sanquinius.  Apronius  hdd  the  office  six  months. 
It  does  not  appear  who  were  the  unfortunate  consuls  who  suffered  from  this 
frolic.  One  of  them  put  himself  to  death  from  mortification;  but,  as  Ciuus^s 
birthday  was  August  81.,  and  the  battle  of  Acthnn  Sept  2.,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  dqKMltion  took  place  m  Septemba*.  Dion  goes  on  to  say  that  Gaius 
hereupon.resumed  the  eonsulshjp,  abolished  the  Oomitia,  and  appelated  Domi- 
tius  Afer  his  colleague.  But  as  he  went  into  Gaul,  as  we  shall  see,  this  same 
year  with  the  avowed  object  of  engaging  in  a  campaign,  for  which  the  season 
must  have  been  very  £s^  advanced  in  October,  the  story  is  liable  to  some  snA- 
pidon. 
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oat  even  the  trouble  of  a  prosecution.  Caius  had  devisecl 
various  means  for  drawing  into  his  cofiers  the  estates  of  the 
rich  nobles  on  their  deaths.  In  this  oase  the  accused  was 
allowed,  perhaps,  to  compound  for  life  bj  bequeathing  his 
prop^i^y  to  the  emperor,  and  sacrificing  on  the  altar  of  his 
Clemency;  It  is  to  this  insatiable  cupidity  that  Mmwwreof  the 
we  may,  perhaps,  ascribe  an  act  of  cruelty,  which,  «**«^ 
as  it  ifl  represented  to  us,  seems  such  a  mere  ferocious  caprice 
that  we  should  hesitate  to  belieye  it  of  any  but  a  confirmed 
madman.  I  can  only  give  the  story  in  the  words  of  Philo, 
and  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions  upon 
it.  CcntsSy  they  «ay,  h/ing  one  niglU  dkejplese^  begem  to  think 
of  the  nolle  eooUee  in  the  islands^  and  hoto^  though  nomtnaUy 
muff  earing  paine  (md  penaUies^  they  were  (xctuaUy  enjoying  a 
H/e  of  easej  quiety  and  hxx^jiry.  "  Wha;t  sort  of  exile^^  he 
said  to  himself,  "  is  this  foreign  sofoum  of  theirs^  revelling 
as  they  do  in  abundance  of  aU  good  things^  and  living  in  a 
pleasant  retirement  the  Uves  of  true  philosophers  f^^  And 
thereupon  he  issued  orders  to  put  the  most  illustrious  of  them 
to  deaths  FkxecfuSy  the  late  prefect  of  Alexandria,  being  first 
on  the  list.  It  would  seem  at  least  from  this  anecdote,  as 
has  been  elsewhere  intimated,,  that  the  ordinary  condition  of 
the  exiles  was  one  of  considerable  indulgence,  and  that  they 
were  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  their  fortunes.  That  the  em- 
peror should  have  caused  some  of  the  wealthiest  to  be  exe- 
cuted upon  very  trifling  pretexts  in  order  to  seize  on  their 
possessions  seems  only  too  probable.* 

But  the  spendthrift  pat  no  curb  on  his  lavish  prodi- 
gality, and  his  necessities  became  more  and  more  ^^     ^^^^ 
urgent  continually.    Had  he  limited  his  demands  ^^^  ^f 
for  plunder  to  the  class  of  the  wealthy  aristoo* 

'  PhOo,  In  Ftaee,  sub  fin.  Comp.  Diem,  lix.  la  and  Soet  Galig,  28.,  who 
ghres  a  ftUl  finer  point  to  the  story.  "ReYOcatum  queodam  *  Tetere  exilio 
Boadtatna,  qoidntm  ibi  iiicete  consueBset,  respondente  eo  per  adolationem, 
DcoB  semper  oraTi  ut,  qnod  eyenit,  periret  Tiberius  et  tu  imperares ;  opioans 
tiln  qooque  ezules  snos  mortem  imprecari,  misit  circom  insnlas  qui  uniyersos 
ooBtmcidarent.^ 
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racy,  he  might  have  still  retained  the  fevour  of  the  pop^ 
ulace,  on  whose  amusements  so  much  of  his  ill-gotten 
richer  was  expended ;  but  when,  in  order  to  provide  a  n)ore 
certain  and  constant  flow  of  gold  into  his  coffers,  he  von< 
tared  to  smite  the  mass  of  the  cith&ens  with  new  or  in* 
creased  taxation,  he  converted  the  whole  Boman  people  into 
an  enemy,  and  stood  thenceforth  naked  in  the  eyes  of  his* 
tory,  without  fiiend  or  apologist.  The  conqueni^  nation, 
whatever  else  it  had  lost,  still  retained  an  e^tcessive  jealousy 
of  taxation,  which  it  blindly  confounded  with  tribute.  It 
was  still  the  privil^e  of  the  Koman,  whatever  other  distinc- 
tions he  had  surrendered,  to  be  exempt  &om  the  most  direct 
imposts.  It  was  still  the  fiction  of  the  commonwealth  thai 
the  Boman  paid  in  personal  service  the  contribution  for  the 
support  of  his  empire,  which  was  conmiuted  to  the  subject  for 
money.  But  in  fact,  at  this  time,  the  citizen  was  using  every 
endeavour  to  escape  both  from  one  burden  and  the  other, 
and  the  light  taxation  which  Augustus  had  already  imposed 
upon  him  barely  compensated  for  the  general  relaxation  of 
his  civil  and  notary  obligations.  It  might  have  been  the 
wish  of  a  wise  and  benevolent  ruler  to  equalize  the  burdens 
of  the  empire  by  bringing  Italy  under  the  same  fiscal  yoke 
as  the  provinces.  But  neither  Augustus  nor  Tiberius  had 
ventured  to  levy  custom  on  the  commerce  or  productions  of 
that  £ivoured  spot ;  and  the  decree  by  which  Cains  now  im- 
posed a  rate  on  imports  at  the  harbours  on  the  coast,  and  at 
the  gates  of  the  cities  in  the  interior,  and  even  of  Borne  it- 
self^ must  be  taken  as  a  token  of  caprice  or  tyranny  rather 
than  of  an  equitable  intelligence.  Yet  it  might  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  fees  he  exacted  from  suitors 
before  the  tribunals  were  intended  to  improve  the  position 
of  the  judges,  and  render  the  course  of  justice  more  pure ; 
and  even  the  tax  he  is  said  to  have  levied  upon  prostitution 
may  have  been  meant  as  a  measure  of  policy  and  outward 
decorum.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  outcry  it  would  raise- 
and  the  gross  charges  it  might  suggest  against  the  emperor 
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himsell'  It  was  believed  that,  among  less  innocent  contriv* 
ances  for  rausing  his  revenues,  he  had  actually  succeeded  in 
maiking  gold,  of  excellent  quality,  but  so  little  iu  quantity  as 
not  to  de&ay  the  expense  of  the  manu&cture.*  It  is  not  ; 
improbable  that  he  attained  the  same  end  by  debasing  the 
curreney.*  The  delight  with  which  he  contemplated  the 
gold  he.  thus  samassedwas  represented  as  something  mon- 
strous and  insane:  at  times  it  was  affirmed  he  would  cause 
it  to  be  spread  in  heaps  upon  the  floor,  and  wade  in  it  with 
bare  &et,  or  fling  himself  down  and  roU  frantically  upon  it.'* 
Whatever  flsbvour  he  may  have  once  enjoyed  with  the  popu- 
lace from  the  q>lendour  of  the  shows  with  which  he  indulged 
ihem,— ^  &vour  which  was  already,  perhaps,  beginning  to 
wane  from  satiety,  and  even  frx>m  disgust, — ^it  was  speedily 
swallowed  up  in  feelings  of  indignation  and  resentment. 
The  universal  selfishness  which  he  had  so  long  pampered 
tamed  in  a  mass  against  him.  The  citizens  refused  to  obey 
in  die  theatre  his  s^al  to  applaud  or  to  condemn :  they  be- 
held with  indiflerence  the  feats  of  the  imp^ial  athlete  him- 
self;  the  shows  and  games,  whidii  they  had  regarded  almost 
as  their  daily  food,  ceased  at  last  to  attract  them ;  *  and  it 
was  probably  in  vexation  at  this  sullen  yet  passive  disobe- 
dience, which  baffled  both  his  menaces  and  caresses,  that  he 
ottered  his  well-known  exclamation,  accompanied  no  doubt 
with  the  significant  gesture  by  which  he  intimated  his  cruel 
will  to  hia  headsmen,  Would  that  the  people  of  Home  had 
but  one  neck/* 

»  SneL  OaRff.  40.  »  Plin.  JBist.  Kai,  xxxui.  22. 

'  Thus  we  find  that,  "Emptum  plus  min^  asse  Ca¥ano,"  was  an  expression 
for  anjthiDg  partionltilj  wortbless.  Btat  Syln,  b.  9.  22.  The  copper  coinage 
of  Oaios  was  called  in  by  his  sacoessor.    Dion,  k.  22.-    :     *  Saet  OaUg,  42. 

*  We  shall  the  lees  wonder  at  the  self-restraint  on  their  part  if  we  accept  liter- 
ally the  story  of  Suetonius,  that  he  amused  himself  sometimes  by  causing  the 
awning  fai  the  circus  to  be  withdrawn,  and  forbidding  the  scorched  spectators 
from  retiring.  It  must  be  remembered,  howeyer,  that  as  the  drcus  was  neyer 
more  than  partially  yeiled,  a  large  portion  of  the  multitude  must  haye  always 
been  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.    Suet  Cdlig,  26. 

*  Suet  Caltg,  80.  82.  Comp.  Senca  Apocolocyni,  G.  "  Gcstu  illo  8olut» 
manufl  ....  quo  decollare  homines  solcbat" 
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We  may  place  the  mnmmery  of  the  Baian  triumph  in  the 
spring  or  eariy  summer  of  702,  the  season  when  the  Cam- 
Cains  tmder-  paniau  coast  was  most  thronged  with  lounging 
SS^'^mT  ^^^  gazing  multitudes,  and  which  on  that  ao- 
tiM  Gtnnma.  oount  would  most  probahly  be  chosen  for  the 
emperor's  grand  act  of  self-glorification.  This,  wears  told, 
was  promptly  followed  by  the  fiercest  access  of  his  tyranny 
and  the  increasing  exactions  which  his  empty  treasury  re- 
quired«  But  nearly  at  tiie  same  moment  Caius, — ^I  follow 
now  implicitly  the  accoiints  we  have  receiTed,-^ptetended 
to  have  a  nobler  object  in  view.  On  making  a  progress  to 
the  CUtumnus,  two  or  three  days'  journey  from  Rome,  in  the 
autunjn  of  the.  same  year,  he  remarked  how  slender  wa$  the 
number  of  his  escort  (^BataTian  horsemen,  and  the  thought 
came  suddenly  into  his  head  that  the  battalion  might  be  re- 
cruited by  a  successful  incursion  into  the  German  territories* 
He  announced  that  the  barbarians  were  encroaching  on  the 
Roman  frontiers,  and  required  his  powerftd  arm  to  check 
them  ;  but  his  mind  was  filled  at  once  with  visionB  of  th« 
sums  he  might  extort  firom  the  provincials  both  of  Graul  and 
Spain,  to  replenish  his  coffers,  and  slake  -his  craving  tUrst 
for  gold.  From  the  Glitumnus,  accordingly,  he  set  out,  ap- 
parently without  even  returning  to  Rome ;  the  legions  and 
auxiliaries  he  required  for  his  expedition  were  directed  with 
all  speed  to  follow.  For  his  own  part  his  march  was  irregu- 
lar and  intermittent;  sometimes  so  rapid  that  his  guards 
could  hardly  keep  up  with  him,  even  though  they  laid  their 
colours  on  the  backs  of  their  animals ;  sometimes,  again,  so 
tardy  and  deliberate  that  be  was  borne  himsdf  on  men's 
shoulders,  and  the  cities  through  which  he  was  to  pass  were 
required  to  sweep  the  roads  and  lay  the  dust  before  him.* 
He  was  attended  throughout  by  a  train  of  players  and  glad- 
iators, dancers  and  women,  the  vile  retinue  of  a  Parthian 

'  Suetonius  {Califf.  43.)  speaks  of  this  expedition  as  a  sudden  thought^ 
which  is  quite  consistent  with  the  character  before  us.  Dion  (lix.  21.)  differs 
upon  this  and  other  minor  points ;  but  in  general  the  two  accoupts  agree  re- 
markablj. 
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soTereign.  On  reachiiig  tlie  camp  on  the  Rhine,  he  displayed 
hifl  sense  of  discipline  by  animadrerting  severely  on  the  offi* 
cers  whose  contingents  weie  slow  in  arriving  at  head  qnar- 
ters :  some  whose  telm  of  service  was  on  the  point  of  expir- 
ing, he  degraded,  on  the  preteict  of  their  age  and  infirmities, 
and  reduced  the  pay  or  pensions  of  the  veterans  to  one  half 
of  tiie  stun  guanmteed  them.'  But'  after  all  there  was  no 
enemy  to  chastise ;  and  tlie  yonng  warrior^  devised  the  expe- 
Sient  cf  sending  a  fe^  captives  across  the  i^er,  and  pladng 
them  in  concealment,  while  the  alann  was  sounded  in  the 
prsBiorinm  that  the  foe  was  at  hand.  Therenpon,  rising  has- 
tily from  table  with  his  gtiests,  be  galloped,  attended  by  a 
few  bodyguards  only,  into  the  wood,  dispelled  the  pretended 
adversaries,  plucked  some  branches  from  the  trees,  and  sus^ 
pended  on  them  the  trophies  of  his  victory:  then  returning, 
he  upbraided  the  legions  which  had  lagged  behind,  and  re- 
warded his  companions  with  a  new  kind  of  military  chaplet, 
in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  represented,  and  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  oi  the  dtvwn  eotptorcOory.  But 
enough  of  this  mummery.  The  pretended  victory,  we  are 
told,  was  duly  notified  in  alaureUed  letter  to  the  senate; 
and  the  fiith^rs  were  p€ftulantly  upbraided  ibr  indulging  in 
their  banquets,  their  baths  and  theatres,  while  their  emperor 
was  Exposing  his  august  person  to  the  darts  of  the  barba- 
rians. At  the  same  time  the  submission  of  a  fugitive  prince 
from  Britain  was  accepted  and  blazoned  forth  as  the  capitu- 
lation of  ^e  whole  island.  * 

To  me  indeed  it  seems  impossible  to  mistake  the  spirit 
of  caricature  in  which  these  accounts  are  written ;  and 
even  had  we  no  clue  to  a  better  understanding  ^^  lunation  of 
of  the  circumstances,  I  should  be  little  disposed  th«foregoiiig 
to  confide  in  them.  But  it  will  be  remembered 
how,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  com- 
mand of  the  legions  on  the  Rhine  was  left  by  him  reluctantly 
in  the  hands  of  a  chief  whom  he  had  not  the  courage  to  dis« 

»  Suet.  Calig,  44. 
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possess.  Lentolas  Grstolicns  had  ddSed  the  emperor,  and 
the  emperor  had  saccnmbed  to  his  menaces*  Tiberias  was 
old  and  timid,  and  satisfied  perhaps  that  the  obedience  of  the 
legions  would  at  least  last  his  own  time :  but  Cains  partook 
neither  of  his  fears  nor  his  confidence.  The  idaxation  of 
discipline  by  this  l^ate  had  given  occasion  to  attacks  on  the 
part  of  the  Glermans.  Bat  it  was  mach  more  dangeroos  to 
the  imperator,  as  a  token  of  independence  on  the  part  of  his 
own  officer;  and  it  was  with  the  bold  detemiinatioB,  as  I 
conceive,  to  pat  down  this  rising  spirit,  that  Csios,  under 
pretence  of  deifending  the  fiontiers,  left  Rome  for  Gaol,  to 
defend  himself  and  his  imperial  authority.  In  daring  Cains 
was  not  deficient ;  perhaps  he  had  not  sense  enoogh  fiuriy  to 
estimate  the  dangers  which  beset  him.  Bat  at  such  a  crisis 
daring  was  the  best  wisdom,  and  the  apparition  of  the  re- 
doubted  emperor  in  the  midst  of  a  disaffected  camp,  together 
with  some  examples  of  sternness,  which  showed  that  he  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  may  have  actually  saved  the  state 
from  a  bloody  and  bootless  revolution. 

The  senators,  in  the  tyrant^s.  absence,  to  return  to  the 
narrative  before  us,  were  indulging  in  a  happy  resjMte  from 
otiotat  ^^^^  troubles,  and  had  willingly  offered  vows  in 

Lngdunum.  ^\^q  templcs  for  cvcTy  success  he  could  desire,  and 
recommended  the  provinces  to  follow  their  example.^  As 
the  season  drew  to  a  close  C^us  repaired  to  Lugdunum,  the 
spot  &om  which  Augustus  and  Germanicus  had  directed  the 
administration  of  the  country,  and  conducted  its  census. 
From  hence  he  issued  requisitions  to  the  cities  for  extraordi* 
nary  contributions,  and  devised  methods  of  extorting  money 
from  the  nobles.  Offences  against  the  state  were  investi* 
gated  and  multiplied,  and  punishment  only  redeemed  by  the 
payment  of  heavy  fines.    So  well  was  he  satisfied,  it  would 

*  Suet  Cali^.  45.    Philo,  alluding  to  these  religioua  cercmomes,  describes 

them  not  aa  thanksgivings  for  victories  gained,  but  as  vows  for  future  successes. 

Comp.  kff.adCoLmtk  passage  ah^ady  referred  to  (c.  45.):  xal  yhp  mcofttw 

.  .  sa J  the  Jewish  envoys  .  .  .  irpCirov  fiiv  ,  .  .  rpirov  <W,  icari  r^y 

tXni6a  rijc  Tepftavudjc  vltofc. 
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seem,  by  these  experimentB  of  the  actual  riches  of  his  Gaul* 
iflh  subjects,  that  he  ooziceiyed  an  extraordiuary  plan  for  di- 
verting a  laige  portion  of  them,  with  little  risk  or  tronble, 
into  his  coffers.  Orders  irere  de^atohed  to  Rome  to  trans- 
mit to  Lngdammi  the  costly  fomitnre  and  decorations  oi 
0ome  of  the  :imperiBl  residences.  These  it  was  determined 
to  sdil  by  auction,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  vanity  of  the 
admiring  natires  would  induce  them  to  pay  profusely  for  ob- 
jects of  such  peevdiar  interest.  The  precums  goods  amred, 
teansported  by  innumerable  carriages  and  beasts  of  burden, 
the  reqniaitian  fi>r  which  snfficed  fi>r  «  time  to  cripple  the 
industry  of  itdy ;  and  Oaius  himself  as  auctioneer,  explained 
and  eulogised  the  several  articles,  and  urged  his  courtiers  to 
bid  warmly  against  each  other.  j7%i9,  he  said,  is  a  vase  or 
sUUue  which  Antanius  senej¥om  Egypt :  ihaJb  is 
a  fern  or  picture  \ohtoh  Augustus  orcught  with  imperial 
him  from  the  JEcut;  thi^  wcls  a  trcphg  of  my 
father^s  ;  this  was  a  trinket  of  my  mother^s.^  Such  a  recom* 
mendation  was  of  course  felt  as  a  command,  and  the  sale 
proceeded  gloriously.  '  The  sums,  however,  thus  scraped  to- 
geiher  were  flung  the  next  moment  away.  A  large  portion 
was  spent  in  a  dc^iativB  to  the  Gallic  legions;  not  less  per- 
haps was  squandered  on  the  games  which  were  now  solem* 
nissed  in  the  Gallic  capital  The  provincial  nobles  had  already 
imitated  games  in  honour  of  Augustus,  which  were  enacted 
before  his  altar:  the  lively  genius  of  the  nation  had  begun 
to  emulate  the  literary  efibrts  of  Greeoe  and  Rome^  and  con^ 
tests  in  doqueace  and  versification  held  a  prominent  place  in 
these  exhibitioBS.:  Whatever  might  be  the  merit  of  these 
trials  of  wit  and  fency,  Oaius,  with  the  low  humour  natural 
to  him,  proceeded  to  degrade  them  by  the  unseemly  penalties 
he  inflicted  on  the  unsuccessful  competitors,  some  of  whom 
were  required  to  obliterate  their  compositions  with  their 
tongues,  or  be  cast  headlong  into  the  Prions  waters  of  the 
Rhone.* 

>  Dkm,  lix.  21. ;  SueU  OaUff.  89. 

'  Saei.  Ccdiff,  20.    Comp.  the  allusion  of  JuTenal:  "Lugdunciisem  rhetof 
dictarus  ad  aram  *'  (i.  44.). 
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Whatever  were  the  freaks  of  cruelty  or  folly  with  which 
the  tyrant  actually  disgraced  Ids  sojourn  among  the  Gauls, 
Conspirftcy  7®^  ^  ^®  "^"^  *^®  enterprise  in  the  light  in  which 
■gainBiCiaiii.  J  liaye  ventured  to  place  it,  as  a  bold  stroke  of 
defensive  policy,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  look  with  some  in- 
dulgence on  the  bloody  executions  with  whidi  it  is  said  to 
ExecQtion  of  havc  been  attended.  Whether  it  be  the  case  that 
L?pwSJSJ*lid*  G»tulicus  resented  his  chjeTs  intrusion  by  eon- 
f^^f  spiring  against  his  life  aind  pow^r,  ot  wiiet^er  the 
Agt'pp*"'  sentence  of  deatb  which  now  descended  on  him 
was  only  &  tyrant's  measure  of  precaution,  there  oaa  be  lit> 
tie  doubt  that  the  position  he  occupied  was  inoompatiUe 
with  the  dignity  or  safety  of  the  imperial  throne.  .  There 
seems,  however,  reason  to  surmise  that  he  laid  hiiiiself  open 
to  the  blow  by  an  act  of  direct  provocation.  Oaius  was  ac- 
companied into  Gaul  by  his  surviving  sisters,  and  by  some 
of  the  habitual  companions  of  his  pleasures  among  the  nobil- 
ity of  Rome.  Of  these  none  was  so  conspicuous  as  M.  .^Smil- 
ius  Lepidus  the  youthful  minion  before  mentioned,  whom,  he 
had  united  to  Drusilla,  and  wh<mi,  as  was.geafirally  believed, 
he  had  intended  to  associate  with  her  in  the  succession.  The 
weakness  of  the  emperor's  health,  and  his  late  severe  illness, 
might  have  seemed  for  a  moment  to  brii^  this  splendid  iu- 
heritance  almost  within  vesich  of  the  fortunate  aspiranU  The 
sceptre  of  the  world,  for  which  the  ^milii  had  so  6ften  con- 
tended, seemed  about  to  descend  into  hisr  grasp.  But  the 
death  of  hb  patron's  favourite  sister  suddenly  obscured  the 
prospect.  Still  doomed  to  a  private  station,  he  eontinued 
perhaps  to  brood  over  his  disappointment ;  and  it  ia  not  im- 
probable that  the  charge  now  advanced  against  Lepidua,  of 
intriguing  with  Julia  or  Agrippina,  or  even  with  both  at 
once,  and  of  combining  with  them  to  overthrow  the  ruler  of 
the  state,  was  in  fiiet  substantially  true.  The  authority  and 
abilities  of  Gsetulicus,  if  gained  to  their  side^  would  lend 
strength  to  the  blow ;  and  discontented  as  he  probably  was, 
and  perhaps  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  Gaetulicus  was  drawn,  as  some  accounts  rep* 
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resented,  into  their  conspiracy.  Such  at  least  was  the  btate- 
ment  which  Gains  caused  to  be  circulated.  The  secret  of  the 
plot  was  betrayed,  and  its  leaders  seized  and  cnt  off  in  Gknl, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  ^92.  The  gnilty  sisters  were  con- 
denmed  to  banishment,  and  Agrippina  was  compelled  to 
carry  the  nm  oontuning  hor  paramonr's  ftsbes  on  foot  to 
Rome.  In  the  accoont  of  this  affair  which  Gains  transmitted 
to  the  senate  for  publicatioii,  he  disclosed  without  recierve 
every  particular  of  their  wanton  and  dbameless  Uycb  ;  thongh 
the  Bomans  were  fully  persuaded  that,  however  vieions  they 
had  proyed  themselyes,  the  brother  had  been  their  seducer, 
and  the  partner  of  their  worst  iniquities.  At  the  same^he 
sent  three  swords,  which  he  declared  had  been  intended  for 
his  assassination,  witii  directions  that  (hey  sbonld^be  sus- 
pended as  Yotiye  offerings  in  the  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger. 
As  his  sisters,  at  his  desire,  had  received  many  distinctions 
from  the  senate ;  he  enjoined  that  in  the  future  no  such  ex- 
traordinary marks  of  favour  should  be  conferred  on  any  of 
his  own  rdations.' 

On  receiving  their  master^s  account  of  the  conspiracy  he 
had  detected,  and  the  danger  from  which  he  had  reUeyed  the 
state  by  its  discovery,  the  senators  had  hastily  ^n  oTttton 
sent  a  deputation  to  convey  theic  humble  congrat-  J^^^^ 
ulations,  and  offer  him  the  honours  of  an  ovation :  ^  conspiracy. 
but  he  complained  of  the  number  of  the  envoys  as  beneath 
the  importance  of  the  occasion j  and  of  the.  ovation  as  uur 
worthy  of  so  great  an  achievement^  he  treated  }m  yisitors 
as  spies,  and  particularly  resented  the  mission  of  Claudius, 
who  accompanied  them,  as  sent  to  direct  and  admonish  him 
with  the  authority  of  an  uncle.  He  was  on  the  Rhine^at  the 
time  of  their  arrival ;  and  it  was  said  that,  in  his  ill-humour, 
he  even  suffered  Claudius  to  be  thrown  into  the  stream. 
Great  was  the  tenror  which  this  reception  created  at  Rome, 
where  dire  apprehensions  already  reigned  of  the  proscrip- 
tions which  might  be  expected  to  follow  on  the  recent  dis* 

*  Suet  Califf.  24.;  aaiuL  9.    Dion,  lix.  22. 
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olosores.     The  fhrious  caprices  of  the  emperor  were  mani- 
fested again  in  his  sndden  repudiation  of  Lollia,  whom  he 
accused  of  sterility,  and  the  advancement  of  Mi- 

Cains  marries       ,      •     ^  .  .\        ,  »  -.  « 

MiioniA  Cjbso-    lonia  Oeesonia,  with  whom  he  was  known  to  have 

nia. 

been  for  some  time  connected,  to  the  perilous 
honour  of  his  hand.  This  woman,  whose  name  was  long 
held  in  detestation,  is  represented  to  us  as  neither  young  nor 
handsome ;  but  it  was  belieyed  that  she  had  attracted  and 
retained  her  lover's  interest  by  the  use  of  philtres,  which  con- 
tributed to  unsettle  his  mind,  and  render  him  more  intracta- 
ble than  ever.  Ciesonia  had  borne  three  children  to  a  former 
husband,  and  was  &r  advanced  in  pregnancy  at  the  time  of 
this  marriage.  When,  however,  a  daughter  was  bom  to  him 
within  a  month  of  the  nuptial  solemnity,  Gains  did  not  scru- 
ple to  acknowledge  the  child  as  actually  his  own,  to  carry  it 
to  the  temples  of  the  gods,  to  lay  it  in  the  lap  of  Minerva, 
and  to  give  it  the  CcBsarean  appellation  of  Julia  Drusilla.* 

From  Graul  Caius  had  announced  to  the  senate  that  he 
Cains  assnmes  "^^.s  about  to  assumc  the  consulship  for  the  third 
j^tiUrd  oonsni-  ^jjj^^  ^^  ^^^  commencement  of  798  at  Lugdunum, 
^  J,  ^  and  had  at  the  same  time  indicated  whom  he  re- 
^^'^9^  quired  to  accept  it  as  his  colleague.  But  this 
nominee  happening  to  die  a  few  days  before  the  first  day  of 
January,  the  fathers  were  thrown  into  perplexity,  the  tri- 
bunes and  praetors  not  venturing  to  convene  the  senate  on 
their  own  responsibility  while  there  was  still  a  consul  absent 
fipom  the  city.  They  Pushed  tumultuously  to  the  Capitol, 
and  performed  the  customary  sacrifices,  not  omitting  to  pros- 
trate themselves  before  the  emperor's  vacant  chair,  and  lay 
upon  it  the  new  year's  presents,  which,  from  the  time  of  Au- 

'  Dion,  lix.  28,  28. ;  Jtnr.  vl  616. ;  8aet  Califf.  25. ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xix.  1. 
Suetonius  aslurei  ub  thai  the  en^eror  was  the  more  oomrinoed  that  the  child 
was  hia  own,  by  the  ferocity  it  showed  from  his  birth,  attacking  with  its  naila 
the  eyes  and  countenances  of  its  playfellows.  It  should  be  obserred  that  Dion 
speaks  of  its  bdng  carried  to  the  Capitol ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  marriage  and 
birth  took  place  In  Oaul.  The  conflision  in  Dion's  chronology  of  this  reign  is 
▼ery  great 
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gustufl,  the  Caasars  had  been  wont  to  accept  on  these  solemn 
occasions.  This  done,  they  repaired  <^  their  own  aecord  to 
the  Senate-honse,  and,  n^lecting  all  state  afBsurs,  consumed 
the  day  in  complimentary  harangues  and  fulsome  adulation 
of  the  tyrant.  On  the  third  day  they  reeoyersd  somewhat 
of  their  presence  <xf  mind*  The  prs&tors  constituted  them- 
selyes  a  commission  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  sen- 
ate, and  c<myened  it  in  the  usual  form.  NcTcrtheless,  such 
was  the  abject  terror  in  which  it  lay,.that  it  dared  not  pro- 
ceed to  any  matters  of  administration  till  it  was  announced 
that  Caius  had  abdicated  his  fimetions  on  the  andreeinisai 
twelfth  day,  and  that  the  consuls  designate  were  "^^tweBuxda/. 
at  liberty  to  ascend  their  chairs.  The  first  act  of  the  senate 
under  their  presidency  was  to  decree  that  the  birthdays  of 
Caius  and  Drusilla  should  be  solemnized  with  the  same  hon- 
ours as  that  of  Augustus ;  but  their  countrymen  excused  this 
new  baseiiess,  by  asserting  that  the  decree  was  made  in  com- 
pliance with  an  expressed  command.-  The  fears  of  the  be- 
wildered nobles  were  more  particularly  excited  at  this  mo- 
ment by  the  report  that  their  persecutor  was  attended  in  Gaul 
by  a  routine  of  foreign  princes,  such  as  Agrippa  and  Anti- 
ochus  of  Commagene,  who,  as  they  apprehended,  were  in- 
structing him  in  the  arts  of  Eastern  sovereignty;  and  the 
jQiot  of  his  haying  summoned  PtolemsBus,  son  of  Juba,  king 
of  Manretania,  to  his  presence,  and  put  him  to  death  for  the 
sake  of  his  ridies,  caused  gloomy  forebodings  among  such  of 
the  patricians  at  home  as  stiU  retained  their  much  coveted 
possessions.' 

The  conspiracy  had  been  detected,  the  disloyal  punished ; 
the  legions,  warned  by  the  fate  of  their  contumacious  chief^ 
were  transferred  to  Servius  Galba,  by  whom  discipline  was 
enforced  with  pristine  severity.  Furloughs  were  withheld, 
the  labours  of  the  camp  were  redoubled,  the  soldiers  were 

>  Dion,  111.  24. 

*  IHon,  L  c.:  Snei  Cdig.  2S.    Ptolomffias  was  ibe  son  of  Juba  by  Cloopa* 
Ua  Seleoe,  daughter  of  H.  Anlonius.    He  was,  therefore,  the  grandsoii,  Odui 
the  great  grandson,  of  the  triumvir. 
TOL.  v.— 23 
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taught  both  to  work  and  to  fight,  and  to  feci  the  difierenco 
between  a  dissokite  intriguer  in  the  pnetorium  and  a  stem 
warrior  of  the  ancient  stamp.  When  they  ventured,  in  the 
relaxation  of  a  camp  spectacle,  to  applaud  him,  he  drily  re- 
buked thdr  unwarrantable  freedom  with  the  order  to  keep 

their  hands  under  their  cloaks.^  The  winter  of 
ezD«diaon''or    tos  was  occupied  m  preparationdfor  a  descent 

upon  Britain,  and  themflitary  season  was  opened 
by  the  emperor's  advance  £K>m  Lugduntim,  or  from  the 
Rhine,  to  the  shores  of  the  chimneh  The  troops  which  he 
had  assembled  in  Gaul  are  said  to  have  been  exceedingly 
numerous ;  the  enterprise  he  had  in  view  was  nothing  less 
than  the  complete  reduction  of  the  islimd,  the  submission  of 
which  had  been  promised  him  by  a  recent  fugitive.  At  6es- 
soriacum  the  legions  were  mustered  in  great  force.  While 
awaiting  the  moment  of  embarkation,  they  were  directed  one 
day  to  take  up  a  military  position  on  the  beach;  horse  and 
foot  were  drawn  up  in  onier  of  battle  fronting  the  waves  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  whole  armament  of  catapults  and  other 
engines  of  war  was  arrayed  on  their  flanks,  or  in  the  rear,  as 
if  for  immediate  engagements  Caius  himself  reviewed  his 
army  from  a  trireme  at  sea ;  then  landed  and  placed  himsetf 
on  a  lofty  tribunal,  as  about  to  give  the  signal  for  battle. 
Suddenly,  amidst  the  clang  of  trumpets  and  measured  voices 
of  the  centurions,  the  order  issued  to  pile  arms  and  pick  up 
shells,  with  which  every  man  hastened  to  fill  his  helmet  and 
laid  them  at  Hhfi  emper^Mr's  feet  Collected  into  a  vast  heap 
together,  these  spoils  of  tJie  ocean^  as  Caius  described  them, 
were  sent  to  Rome,  and  the  senate  was  directed  to  deposit 
them  with  due  solemnity  among  the  treasureis  of  the  palace 
and  CapitoL  In  token  of  this  pretended  victory,  the  empe- 
ror, we  are  told,  caused  a  lighthouse  to  be  erected  to  guide 
vessels  by  night  into  the  harbour;  and  the  campaign  being 
thus  auspiciously  terminated,  he  presented  the  men  with  a 

'  Soet  in  Oalb,  6.;  **  A  Ckio  GGBsare  G«etuI!co  subsUtatoa,  poetrkBe  qnam 
ad  leglones  vfolt,  solenni  forte  spectaculo  plandcntea  inhSbuit,  data  tessera  ut 
mantis  pcBnnUa  ooniinerent.*' 
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largess  of  a  hundred  seeterces  apiece,  and,  as  if  this  liberality 
had  exceeded  all  preyions  examples,  bade  them  retire,  g^lad 
and  rich,  d&tmi  his  presence.^  The  good  fortmie  which  has 
given  US  a  dne  to  the  real  proceedings  of  Cains  on  the  Rhine, 
through  the  mists  of  maUcions  misrepresentations,  seems  here 
wholly  to  desert  ns.  Yet  I  hesitate  to  beliere  that  the  ^BrU- 
i$h  easpedUionj  as  it  was  sarcastically  denominated,  was  snch 
a  moDstrons  farce  as  it  has  been  described.  The  erection  of 
a  lighthoose  indicates  at  least  an  intelligent  purpose,  and 
cannot  have  been  a  mere  whimsical  fancy.  Pos^bly  Cains 
was  diyerted  from  a  real  intention  of  attacking  Britain,  by 
some  act  of  submission,  from  which  he  anticipated  the  open- 
ing of  freer  and  more  regular  communications  with  the 
^naliyes.  Even  the  picking  of  shells  may  be  a  grotesque  mis- 
representation of  receiving  a  tribute  of  Hutupian  pearls. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  distrust  we  may  feel  of  the  bur- 
lesque account  of  this  exploit  transmitted  to  us,  ^j^,  ^,^^5  ^ 
the  claim  Cains  now  advanced  to  a  triumph,  as  *rfa™pJ>- 
for  a  glorious  success,  was  no  donbt  utterly  extravagant ;  nor 
is  it  incredible  that  the  tricks  with  whidi  he  is  said  to  have 
given  colour  to  it,  were  hardly  less  absurd  than  they  are  de- 
scribed. Seven  tunes,  he  declared,  the  army  had  aoknowlf 
edged  his  victories  by  saluting  him  as  Imperator.  The 
British  chief  Adminius,  who  had  solicited  through .  his  aid 
restoration  to  power,  was  retained,  he  said,  as  a  pledge  of 
the  barbarians'  submission.  He  had  placed  his  foot  upon  the 
ocean,  and  reduced  it  to  dependence  for  ever.  Accordingly 
he  issued  orders  to  the  imperial  procurators  to  prepare  a 
triumph  on  the  most  magnificent  scale  that  had  ever  yet  been 
attempted ;  but  directed  them  at  the  same  time  not  to  lavish 
on  it  the  treasures  of  the  fiacus,  but  to  extort  the  requisite 
sums  from  the  citissens  and  provincials,  for  which  purpose  he 
gave  them  full  authority  over  the  property  of  all  his  subjects. 
Meanwhile  he  collected,  for  lack  of  veritable  captives,  a  few 

'  Soet  Cdliff.  40. ;  Dion,  lix.  25.  Compare  the  references  to  this  affair  in 
ThcitoB  {Agrie^  13.,  German,  81):  "Mox  ingcntes  Caii  Coesaria  mintD  in  Iu(K 
brimn  versae." 
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German  slaves  or  fugitives,  or  hired  the  tallest  and  bulkiest 
of  the  Gaols  themselves,  caosiiig  them  to  dye  their  hair  red 
and  let  it  grow,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  language  of 
the  tribes  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  assume  German  i^pella* 
tions.*  To  make  the  intended  ceremony  still  more  imposing 
he  directed  the  galleys  in  which  he  had  put  to  sea  to  be  im* 
pelled  against  the  stream  of  the  Rhine  and  thence  drawn 
overland  to  the  rivers  of  Gaul,  and  thus  conveyed  to  Rome. 
The  legions  were  wafted  by  this  circuitous  course  more  ex- 
peditiously, perhaps,  than  they  could  have  mu*ched  by  land ; 
and  CaiuB  led  them  throughout  in  person,  and  visited  on  his 
way  the  stations  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  which  his  &ther 
had  planted  his  tent,  and  with  which  his  own  childhood 
had  been  familiar.  Possibly  he  conferred  here  with  Galba  on« 
the  last  measures  he  might  require  to  punish  the  d^gns  of 
Gsdtulious,  and  his  harsh  and  violent  temper  may  have 
prompted  him  to  a  more  bloody  inquisition  than  he  foimd  it, 
on  reflection,  prudent  to  enforce.  But  the  report  that  he  now 
remembered  the  mutiny  of  certain  legions  against  Germani- 
cus,  and  the  expulsion  of  Agrippina  from  the  camp,  with  him- 
self an  infant  in  her  arms,  and  proposed  in  his  fury  to  mas- 
saere,  after  twenty-five  years'  interval,  the  whole  of  the  bat- 
talions which  bore  their  name,  and  when  dissuaded  from  this 
bloody  purpose  was  only  deterred  by  his  fears  from  decimat- 
ing them,  is  surely  too  extravagant  for  beliet* 

*  Suet,  Calig,  47. :  "Coegitque  non  tantum  nitUare  et  subniittere  comam, 
sed  et  sermoncm  Gcrmanlcum  addiscere  et  nomina  barbarica  ferre."  Compare 
the  evident  allusion  to  thia  trick,  real  or  imputed,  in  Pereiua,  vl  45.:  "Jam 
lutea  gausapa  capti^,  Essedaque,  ingentesque,  locat  C^onla  Rhenos."  But  after 
an  the  captiyeB  of  Gaius  were  nerer,  perhaps,  exhibited  fai  Rome  at  all ;  and  we 
have  in  Tadtoa  a  similar  aceonnt  of  an  in^MMtore  piaetifl6d,a8  he  assares  w,  at 
a  later  period  bj  Domidan  {Agrk.  80.),  Foesiblj  the  habit  of  wearing  fiilao 
flaxen  hair  had  made  the  citizens  suspicious  of  the  genuineu 

'  Suet.  Calig.  48. :  **  Ck)nsilium  iniit  nefands  atrodtatis  legiones  .  .  .  con* 
tniddandi  ....  'dxque  a  tarn  precipiti  cogitatione  rcvocatua  inhiberi  nullo 
modo  potuit  quin  dedmare  Telle  persereraret  Vocatos  itaque  ad  condoaem 
incrmes  ....  equitatu  armato  circumdedlt  Sed  quum  yideret  suspecta  re 
plerosque  dilabi  ad  resumenda  .  .        anna  profugit  concioncm,**  ^     Kot^ 
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It  has  been  recorded  how,  when  Augustns  was  journey- 
ing  simply  habited  among  the  Alps,  a  Ganl  who  had  design- 
ed  to  attack  him  was  restrained  by  the  imposing  majesty  of 
his  conntenance.*  Far  different  was  the  impres-  cai^^a  rotum* 
sion  which  the  stage-divinity  of  Caius  made  on  toKcoie. 
the  rude  minds  of  the  provincials.  One  of  them,  beholding 
liim  on  his  tribtmal  glittering  with  the  insignia  of  Jove,  was 
Bcen  to  smile :  the  emperor  demanded  what  he  thought  of 
him;  I  think  you  a  greai  abmrditf/y -wslb  the  blunt  reply. 
Possibly  the  imperial  mummer  at  the  moment  had  been  think- 
ing the  same ;  at  all  events,  his  sense  of  humour  was  touched, 
and  the  man,  being  no  better  than  a  low  artificer,  was  allow- 
ed to  escape  unpunished.*  He  reserved  all  his  anger  for  the 
nobles  and  senators,  who,  it  seems,  not  venturing  to  decree 
him  honours  after  their  late  ungracious  reception,  and  appre- 
hensive lest  his  claim  to  congratulation  on  his  maritime  suc- 
cesses might  prove  no  more  than  a  grim  jest,  had  neglected 
to  invite  him  to  enter  the  city  in  triumiph.  I  am  coming^ 
he  exclaimed,  lam  cominff—but  not  for  the  senate— for  the 
knights  and  people  toho  alone  deserve  my  presence  among 
tJ^em.  For  Uie  senate  IwiU  neither  he  a  prince  nor  a  citizen^ 
btit,  clapping  his  hand  on  hb  sword,  an  imperator  and  a  con- 
queror.  He  then  forbade  any  of  the  order  to  come  forth  to 
meet  him,  and  waiving  the  offer  of  a  triumph,  which  they 
had  too  long  withheld,  made  his  entry  with  the  solemnity  of 
an  ovation  only,  and  scattered  money  to  the  populace.  His 
return  took  place  on  his  birthday,  the  last  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  V93.' 

The  last,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  themselves  the 
most  abominable,  phase  of  the  Caian  tyranny  remained  still 

witbsUndbg  the  pardcularity  of  tbis  account,  I  must  reject  the  whole  as  in- 
credible. 

"  Su^  OdU  79. 

■  Dion,  lix.  26. :  Ktu  5f  aneicpivarOj  Ipd  yhp  mrrh  rh  ^)filv^  In  uiya  Tooa 
yjptiitar  not  oMhf  fUvroi  deivbv  iitade^  aiar&rouoc  y^p  nv. 

•  Suet.  Cciig,  49. 
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cwiw  flnaiiy  ^o  be  exhibited.  They  had  witnessea  nis  a88amp« 
r^?Sd  ^  tion  of  divinity  with  a  smile ;  and  even  the  rivaby 
•ufocraL  ^e  had  affected  Tvith  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol, 

whose  thunders  he  pretended  to  imitate,  and  with  the  tale 
of  whose  parricide  and  incest  he  had  met  the  imputation  of 
similar  crimes  against  himself  had  excited  no  other  feeling, 
perhaps,  but  one  of  placid  amusement.^  The  selfish  coward* 
ice  with  which  the  nobles  had  beheld  the  cruelties  inflicted 
on  so  many  of  their  own  class,  without  raising  a  hand,  or 
even  a  murmur,  on  their  behalf,  amazing  as  it  seems  to  us  at 
first  sight,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  distrust  of  one 
another,  with  which  the  system  of  delation  had  g^ierally 
imbued  them.  The  people  growled  with  indignation  at  the 
unwonted  exactions  imposed  on  them;  nevertheless,  they 
could  not  long  resist  the  seductions  of  new  shows  and  largess* 
es.  The  style  and  character  of  the  principate  had  been 
coloured  indeed  more  and  more  by  the  arbitrary  usages  of 
Eastern  monarchy ;  no  rule  or  privilege  could  continue  to 
hold  its  ground  against  the  will  of  the  prince,  whose  caprices 
could  be  enforced  with  the  naked  sword  by  a  devoted  body- 
guard. But  it  was  not  till  he  entered  Home  in  the  garb  of  au 
Imperator,  and  made  the  forum  his  camp  and  the  palace  his 
prsstorium, — ^it  was  not  till  he  brandished  the  fasces  in  the 
eyes  of  the  citizens,  and  subjected  them  to  military  law, — 
that  Caius  really  appeared  to  Roman  imaginations  a^  a  Pisis- 
tratus  or  a  Tarquin.  From  this  time  the  die  was  cast,  and  he 
finally  abandoned  all  the  decorous  fictions  of  the  republic 
He  avowed  himself  a  tyrant,  and  continued  thenceforth  to 
wear  the  outward  ensigns  of  autocracy  without  scruple.*  He 

'  AureL  Vict  do  Ccetar,  4. :  **  Cum  Jovem  se  ob  incestum  ....  assererei.'' 
Comp.  Dion,  lix.  26. :  Zei>c  rt  elvat  cffAdrrcro,  koI  di^  tovto  koI  ywatpv  aXXatc 
re  iro'^Xtug  koI  rate  hdeX^dic  lioXtara  cweivat  wpoe^aaiaaro. 

'  Aurel.  Victor,  de  CcBtar,  4.:  *^B\a  elatns  dominum  did,  atque  insignt 
regni  capiti  nectere  tentaTerat"  In  the  Epitome  the  same  author  asserts  that 
Cains  actnallj  wore  the  diadem*  Suetonius,  in  a  passage  before  rderred  to^ 
says  that  he  was  very  near  assummg  it,  and  only  desisted  on  the  assaranoe  that 
he  had  risen  above  the  highest  eminence  of  kings  and  sovereigns.     CaUff,  22. 
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can  bardly  have  been  nnconscions  that  this  overt  act  of 
nsnrpation  would  raise  him  up  more  dangerous  enenaies  than 
all  his  previous  atrocities.^  Another  Cains  had  perished  by 
the  dagger,  and  such  was  the  fate  which  he  must  have  ap- 
prehended  for  himself.  But  the  disdain  he  felt  for  the 
wretched  people  he  had  trampled  upon,  seems  to  have  forti- 
fied hifi  courage.  When  a  plot  against  his  life  was  discover- 
ed by  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  conspirators, 
and  the  persons  in^plicated  in  it  tried  to  s^ve  agiS^bim 
themsdves  by  denounoii^  some  of  his  most  fami- 
liar associates,  such  as  the  captain  of  his  guards,  and  his 
fiivouiite  fireedman  Callistus,  he  went  up  boldly  to  the  ac- 
cused, Imred  his  breast^  and  offered  them  a  sword  to  take  his 
life  if  they  really  desired  it*  This,  at  least,  was  not  the  act 
of  a  coward,  such  as  Caius  is  gen^*ally  represented ;  nor,  it 
may  be  added,  in  spite  of  many  furious  declamations  against 
him,  can  we  charge  him  with  bloody  severity  in  revenging 
this  attempt  upon  his  person.  Cerialis,  the  leader  of  the 
ccmspiracy,  though  put  to  the  question  to  reveal  its  extent, 
was  suffered  to  escape  with  his  life,  to  perish  many  years 
after  m  a  similar  enterprise  against  another  master.* 

The  senate,  however,  seized  the  occasion  to  recover  their 
master's  &vour  by  decreeing  solemn  games  for  his  preserva- 
tion, and  by  offering  him  a  seat  in  the  Curia  so  crowning  ex- 
far  elev^ed  above  the  floor  that  his  person  should  gj"^^  **' 
be  inaccessible  to  an  assailant.*    This  anxiety  to  prf^cipttte. 
place  him  as  it  were  beyond  their  own  reach  may  indicate 

>  JoeephnB  mentioiiB,  among  tbe  aAroeiUes  of  Gaiua  which  gave  tlie  ^reat* 
est  ofifenoe,  hia  aHowing  bUtos  to  lay  infbrmatioDS  against  tbdr  masters.  Aniiq, 
six.  i  2.  Another  provocation  was  the  report  that  he  meditated  transferring 
the  seat  of  empire  to  Aleiumdria  or  Antium,  his  birthplace.    Suet  Califf,  49. 

'  Zonaras,  zi  6. 

'  Tac.  Ann,  xvi  17.  The  language  of  Seneca  in  his  treatise  on  Anger  {di 
Ira^  19.)  strongly  exemplifies  the  baneful  passion  against  which  he  preaches.  It 
is  impossible  to  attach  much  importance  to  dennnclations,  the  climax  of  which 
is  that  Galas  allowed  some  of  his  victims  to  be  executed  at  night  *'  Quid  tarn 
tnauditum  quam  noctumum  supplicium?  .  .  quantulum  fUit  lucom  exspeo 
tare!" 

*  Dion,  lix.  26. 
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tliat  the  intended  attack  upon  him,  like  that  upon  Julius 
CsDsar,  was  to  have  been  made  in  the  Senate-house,  and  that 
the  consent  of  the  whole  body  of  senators  was  fallj  expected. 
In  the  face  of  such  evidence  of  the  general  detestation  in 
which  he  was  held,  Caius  still  relied  en  disarming  his  foes  by 
inspiring  them  with  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust.  Shrink* 
ing  from  combination  and  almost  from  conv^sation  with  one 
another,  they  vied  in  paying  ahject  court  to  the  tyrant,  or  to 
the  yilest  of  his  creatures.  Among  the  foremost  of  these 
was  a  freedman  named  Protogenes,  who  was  said  to  carry 
about  with  him  two  tablets,  inscribed  the  Sword  and  the 
Dagffer^  which  contained  the  names  of  the  persons  destined, 
the  one  to  execution,  perhaps,  the  other  to  assassination/ 
Whenever  this  noted  delator  entered  the  Senate-house,  the 
fathers  crowded  round  to  take  him  obsequiously  by  the 
hand.  On  seeing  a  certain  Scribonius  Proculus  thus  coming 
forward  to  greet  him.  What!  he  exclaimed,  durst  thou  salute 
mey  enemy  as  thou  art  to  Ooesar  f  and  at  the  words  the  sen- 
ators fell  upon  the  wretched  man,  and  stab1>ed  him  to  death 
with  their  styles.*  Such  an  instance  of  slavish  pusillamimity 
might  reassure  the  emperor  amidst  the  dangers  by  which  he 
was  actually  environed.  He  indulged  more  freely,  periiaps, 
than  ever  in  the  notion  of  his  own  omnipotence,  and  rioted 
in  the  fantastic  caprices  to  which  such  a  notion  seemed  al- 
ways to  prompt  him.  One  day,  at  a  public  banquet^  when 
the  consuls  were  reclining  by  his  side,  he  burst  suddenly  into 
afit  of  laughter;  and  when  they  courteously  inqmr^  the 
cause  of  his  mirth,  astounded  them  by  coolly  replying  that 
he  was  thinking  how  by  one  word  he  could  cause  both  their 
heads  to  roll  on  the  floor.'    He  amused  himself  with  similar 

*  Dion,  1.  c.  SuetoniuB  {Catig.  c.  49.)  says  that  these  ypdftfMra  Xvypd 
were  diBOOvered  among  ihe  emperor's  papers  after  his  death.  At  the  same 
tune  a  chest  was  also  found,  filled  with  a  great  yarletj  of  poisons,  the  power 
and  qoaHtlee  of  which  were  carefbllj  mariced,  as  asoertidned  by  experiment 
When  they  were  thrown  into  t^e  sea,  the  fishes  perished  fkt  and  near. 

■  Dion,  L  0. 

*  Suet  CaUff,  82. :  "  Quid  nisi  mio  moo  nntu  Jogulari  utrmnque  Testram 
s'.atim  posse?'* 
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banter  eyen  with  bis  wife  CeBSonia,  for  whom  he  i^eems  to 
have  had  a  stronger  feeling  than  for  any  of  his  former  con- 
aorta.  While  fondling  her  neck  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
JFhir  (xstiiSj  haw  ecmly  I  could  Hver  iV 

Bat  the  end  of  this  monstrous  principate,  not  yet  four 
yean  old,  was  already  drawing  nigh ;  and,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve oor  accounts,  the  tyrant's  overthrow  was  cons^ixnej^ 
due  not  to  abhorrence  of  his  crimes  <»  indigna-  ouriocaam. 
ticm  at  his  assaults  on  the  Roman  liberties,  so  much  as  to 
resentment  at  a  private  afBront.  Among  the  indiscretions 
which  seem  to  indicate  the  partial  madness  of  the  wretched 
Caius,  was  the  caprice  with  which  he  turned  from  his  known 
foes  against  his  personal  friends  and  familiars.  Thus  he  sac- 
rificed to  a  freak  of  ill-humour  the  tragedian  Apelles,  the 
companion  of  his  pleasures,  and  instigator  of  many  of  his  ex- 
cesses. No  one  felt  himself  secure,  neither  the  freedmen  who 
attended  on  his  ]>erson,  nor  the  guards  who  watched  over 
his  safety.  Among  these  last  was  Cassius  Chaerea,  tribune 
of  a  pnetorian  cohort,  whose  shrill  woman's  voice  provoked 
the  merriment  of  his  master,  and  subjected  him  to  injurious 
insinuations.'  Even  when  he  demanded  the  watchword  for 
the  night  the  emperor  would  insult  him  with  words  and  ges- 
tures. Ghierea  resolved  to  wipe  out  the  affix>nt  in  blood. 
He  sought  Callistus  and  others,  the  same  apparently  who  had 
before  been  accused  of  conspiring  against  Caius,  and  who 
had  lived  in  apprehension  ever  since.  He  soothed  the  jeal- 
ousies which  Oaius  had  sown  between  them,  persuaded  them 
to  trust  one  another  in  their  common  peril,  and  organized 
with  them  and  some  of  the  most  daring  of  the  nobles  a  plot 
against  the  emperor's  Ufa  Yet  this  was  not  a  conspiracy  of 
the  senate :  it  had  no  consular  or  prsBtor  at  its  head,  nor  had 
It  any  ulterior  project  in  view.    There  was  no  design  of  sac- 

'  Soet  C<i%.  88. :  '*  Tarn  bona  cervix  dmol  ao  jossero  demctetnr." 
*  Suet  Cadg.  66. :  Senec.  de  emat  Sap.  18. :  **  ClueresB  Iribmio  militam  8e^ 
mo  lum  pro  manii  erat,  languidos  sono  et  infracta  voce  Buspectior.    Hide  Oaiui 
rignom  petenti  modo  Veneris,  modo  Priapi  dabat^'    Josepb.  AnHq,  Jnd,  xiz. 
L  5. ;  Dion,  lix.  29. 
91 
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rificing  the  tyrant  in  the  Curia,  and  proclaiming  tyranny  at 
an  end.  From  want  of  resolution  the  deed  was  postponed 
from  day  to  day,  and  not  portents  only,  but  some  treacher- 
ous whispers  may  have  warned  the  emperor  to  bewaire  qf 
Caasvus/  A  woman  named  Quintilia,  the  mistress  of  one  of 
the  conspirators,  reused  under  torture  to  discover  the  de- 
sign,* •  Caius  contented  himself  with  despatching  an  order 
for  the  execution  of  a  Cassius.  Longinus,  proconsul  of  Aria, 
who  was  accordingly  summoned  to  Borne,  but  arrived  there 
just  too  late  to  suffer  by  the  tyrant's  mandate.*  At  last, 
after  many  delays,  the  festival  of  the  Palatine  games  wati 
fixed  on  for  carrying  the  project  into  effect.  Four  days  did 
Caius  preside  in  the  theatre,  surrounded  by  the  friends  iski 
guards  who  wete  sworn  to  slay  him,  but  still  lacked  the 
courage.  On  the  fifth  and  last,  the  24th  of  January  794, 
feeling  indisposed  from  the  evening's  debauch,  he  hesitated 
at  first  to  rise.  His  attendants,  however,  prevailed  on  him 
to  return  once  more  to  the  shows ;  and  as  he  was  passing 
through  the  vaulted  passage  which  led  from  the  palace  to 
the  Circus,  he  inspected  a  choir  of  noble  youths  from  Asia, 
who  were  engaged  to  perform  upon  the  stage.  He  was 
about  to  call  them  back  into  the  palace  to  rehearse  their 
parts  before  him,  but  the  leader  of  the  band  excused  himself 
on  account  of  hoarseness.  Caius  was  still  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  them  when  ChsDrea  and  another  tribune,  Sar 
binus,  made  their  way  to  him :  the  one  struck  him  on  the 
liiroat  from  behind  with  his  sword,  while  the  other  was  in 
the  act  of  demanding  the  watchword.  A  second 
blow  cleft  the  tyrant's  jaw.  He  fdll,  and  draw- 
ing his  limbs  together  to  save  his  body,  still  screamed,  1 
live/  Hive/  while  the  conspirators  throngmg  over  him,  and 
crying,  again/  again/  hacked  him  with  thirty  wounds. 

'  Joseph.  AnI&q,  Jxid,  L  c. 

'  Saet  Calig,  67. ;  Dion,  lix.  29.  This,  bowerer,  would  suppose  an  interral 
of  neailj  two  months,  which  seems  hardly  admissible.  Cassius  had  been  the 
husband  of  Dnisilla,  whom  he  was  forced  to  relmquish  to  Caius,  to  be  united 
to  H.  Lepidus. 
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The  bearers  of  his  litter  rushed  to  his  assistance  with  their 
poles,  while  his  body-guard  of  Grermans  struck  wildly  at  the 
assassins,  and  amongst  the  crowd  which  surrounded  them, 
killed,  it  was  said,  more  than  one  senator  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  afEair.  The  conspirators  extricated  themselves 
from  the  narrow  passages,  and  left  the  body  where  it  felL 
It  was  borne  in  secret  by  firiendly  hands  to  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  the  Lamian  palace,  and  •there  hastily  and  imper- 
fectly consumed,  and  thrust  into  a  shallow  tomb.  At  a  later 
period,  the  sisters  Liyia  and  Agrippina,  restored  from  ban- 
ishinent,  exhumed  it,  reduced  it  solenmly  to  ashes,  and  con- 
signed it  again  to  a  more  decent  sepulchre.  Till  this  was 
done  the  shade,  we  are  assured,  could  have  no  rest  itself  nor 
would  it  suffer  the  keepers  of  the  garden  to  slumber  undis- 
turbed at  night.* 

'  Suet  CaUg,  59.  OahiB  was  slain  in  hiB  thirtieth  year.  His  reign  lasted 
three  yearOi  ten  months,  and  ei^t  days,  from  the  16th  of  March,  V90,  to  21th 
of  Jan. '^M. 
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CHA^TEE  XLIX. 

Tm  SENATE  DELIBERATES  ON  THE  STATE  07  AITAIBS. — THE  FRJCTORIANS  CARRT  OVf 
CLAUDIUS  TO  THEIR  CAMP  AND  SWEAR  ALLEGLiNCE  TO  BUC. — THE  SENATE  TIELD8 

AND  AOdPTS  HIM  AS  EMPERCm ^BE  PROCLAIMS  AN  AMNESTY,  XZCkFTINO  ONLY 

CHJDtSA  AND  A  ISW  OTHERS.— CONTKMR  AXD  NEOLlOt  'WITH  WHMH  Ml  BAD 
BEEN  TREATED  IN  HIS  BARLT  TSARS."*BI8  l»70TI0ir  TO  UtSBAZinaL — HE 
TAKES  THE  FOUCT  OF  AUGUSTUS  AS  HIS  MODEL:  1.  HIS  MUJEAET  XXEX.0n8  AXD 
CONDUCT  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  2.  HIS  REVISION  OF  THE  SENA1X  AND  XNIOHTS, 
AND  CENSUS  A.  U.  800.  8.  HIS  ADMINISTRATION  OF  RELIGIOUS  AFFAIRS. — 
SECULAR  GAMES  A.  U.  800.  4.  HIS  LABORIOUS  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSnCE.  5. 
HIS  BUILDINGS  AND  CONffTRUCTIONS :  THE  AQUA  CLAUDIA :  THE  P0RTU8  AUGUSTI : 
DRAINING  OF  THE  LAKE  FUCIMUS.  6.  BIS  PUBLIC  BBOWB  IN  THB  AMFHRBEATB^ 
AND  MOCK  SEA-FIGHT  IN  THE  LAKE  TUCINUS. — 3LUTT0NT  AND  INTEMPEBANOS 
ASCRIBED  TO  HIM* 

THUS,  after  an  interval  of  eighty-four  years,  another 
Cains  CaDsar  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  but  one 
conftision  of  ^^^  would  never  have  been  mentioned  in  con- 
thoaasaMins.  junction  with  the  first,  except  for  the  likeness 
of  his  name  and  of  the  manner  of  his  death.^  The  parallel, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy;  its 
subsequent  scenes  presented  a  repetition  of  nearly  similar 
circumstances; — ^the  same  confiiBion  among  the  assassins 
themselves,  the  same  hasty  and  ill-concerted  attempts  at 
establishing  the  fireedom  they  had  recovered,  and,  lastly,  a 
like  defeat  and  overthrow  by  the  strong  and  well-directed 
will  of  a  military  power.  It  would  seem  that  the  Romans, 
strong  as  they  were  in  individual  enterprise,  and  though 
trained  by  all  their  habits  to  deliberation  in  common,  were 

*  Tae.  Etti,  i!l  68. :   "  Repentina  yis  dictatorem  CaesarGm  oppresserat 
occultas  Galmn  insidise.^* 
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ItUle  capable  of  oombining  to  any  purpose;  possibly  the 
very  force  of  their  personal  oharactei*8,  and  the  yehemence 
of  their  wiUs,  rendered  them,  in  the  gravest  crises  of  their 
history,  thus  mSifit  for  united  action. 

When  each  of  the  conspirators  had  thrust  his  weapon 
into  the  mangled  body,  and  the  last  shrieks  of  its  agony  had 
been  «l«iced,  they  escaped  with  all  speed  froi^  Tbeeonnit 
the  corridor  in  which  it  lay ;  but  they  had  made  J^STfci^'i- 
no  dispositions  ibr  what  was  to  follow,  and  were  i">«»**on- 
content  to  leaye  it  to  the  consuls  and  senate,  amazed  and  un« 
prepared,  to  decide  on  the  future  destiny  of  the  republic. 
Among  ihe  first  of  the  emperor^s  friends  who  penetrated  to 
the  spot  where  he  fell,  was  the  trusty  Agrippa,  who  threw  a 
mantle  over  the  body,  and  tried  for  a  moment  to  conceal  the 
fact  of  his  death.  But  Ihe  violence  of  the  German  guards, 
and  the  sturdy  bearing  of  a  consular,  Valerius  Asiaticus, 
who  proclaimed  aloud  that  the  tyrant  had  ceased  to  breathe, 
and  how  much  he  regretted  having  borne  no  part  in  the 
transaction  himself,  made  it  fully  known,  and  at  the  same 
time  daunted  the  courage  of  those  who  might  have  avenged 
it.  There  remained  no  other  duty  for  Agri|^  to  perform 
but  to  carry  off.  the  remains,  and  while  awaiting  the  course 
of  events,  consign  them  hastily  to  the  grave.  While  the 
Germans  were  awed  by  the  imposing  attitude  of  Valerius, 
some  cohorts  of  the  city  guards  accepted  the  orders  of  the 
consuls,  and  occupied  the  public  places  under  their  direction. 
At  the  same  time  the  consuls,  Sentius  Satuminus  and  Pom- 
ponins  Secundus,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  substituted 
for  Caius  himself  only  a  few  days  before,  convened  the  sen* 
ate,  not  in  the  accustomed  Curia,  because  it  bore  the  name 
of  Julian,  but  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.  The 
first  act  of  the  sitting  was  to  issue  an  edict  in  which  the  tyr- 
anny of  Caius  was  denounced,  and  a  remission  of  the  most 
obnoxious  of  his  taxes  proclaimed,  together  with  the  prom- 
ise of  a  donative  to  the  soldiers.  The  fathers  next  proceeded 
to  deliberate  on  the  form  under  which  the  government  should 
be  henceforth  administered.    On  this  point  no  settled  princi- 
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pies  prevailed.  Some  were  ready  to  vote  that  the  memory 
of  the  CsBsars  should  be  aboliflhed,  their  temples  overthrown, 
and  the  free  state  of  the  Scipios  and  Catos  restored ;  otiiers 
contended  for  the  continuance  of  monarchy  in  another  £un- 
ily,  and  among  the  ohiefi  of  nobility  more  than  one  candidate 
sprang  up  presently  to  claim  it.  The  debate  lasted  late  into 
the  night ;  and  in  default  of  any  other  q)edfic  arrangement, 
the  consuls  continued  to  act  as  the  leaders  of  the  common- 
wealth. Satuminus  obtained  a  decree  in  honour  of  the  re- 
storers of  public  freedom,  and  especisdly  of  Cassius  Chserea, 
the  head  and  hand  of  the  conspiracy.  When  the  hero  ap- 
proached the  curule  chairs  and  demanded  the  watchword  of 
the  consuls,  he  was  entrusted,  amidst  vociferous  acclama- 
tions, with  the  sacred  name  <^  IJiberttf,  The  senators  sepa- 
rated. Ohserea  delivered  the  word  to  the  four  Urban  co- 
horts, and  despatched  a  tribune  named  Lupus  to  execute  the 
vengeance  of  the  state  on  the  wretched  Ciesonia,  whose  re- 
puted influence  over  her  husband  marked  her  as  an  object  of 
particular  detestation,  and  on  her  child,  the  monster's  only 
offspring.* 

£ut  while  the  senate  deHherated^  the  prcetorian  gruarch  had 
resolved.*  Accident  presented  them  with  an  object  to  rally 
The  protorUiM  rouud,  and  a  keen  sense  of  interest  combined 
dS^totii^"  "^^^  *^®  consciousness  of  power  to  determine 
8TO»I5t  them  to  exert  the  strength  which  their  union  and 
gunoetobim.  discipline  gave  them.  In  the  confusion  which 
ensued  on  the  first  news  of  the  event,  several  of  their  body 
had  flung  themselves  furiously  into  the  palace,  and  begun  to 
plunder  its  glittering  chambers.  iNTone  dared  to  offer  them 
any  opposition ;  the  slaves  and  freedmen  fled  or  concealed 
themselves.  One  of  the  inmates,  half  hidden  behind  a  cur- 
tain in  an  obscure  comer,  was  dragged  forth  with  brutal  vio- 
lence; and  great  was  the  intruders'  surprise  when  they  reo- 
ognised  him  as  Claudius,  the  long  despised  and  neglected 

•  Suet  CdUg,  60.;  Dion,  Ix.  1. ;  Joseph.  AnJ&q.  Jud.  jdx.  2. 

•  Gibbon,  DeeL  and  FaO^  ch.  iii. 
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nncld  of  the  murdered  emperor.'  He  sank  at  their  feet  al* 
mo6t  Benseless  with  terror:  but  the  soldiers  in  their  wildest 
mood  still  respected  the  blood  of  the  Caesars,  and  instead  of 
slaying  or  maltreating  the  suppliant,  the  brother  of  German- 
icu«,  they  hailed  him,  more  in  jest  perhaps  than  earnest,  with 
the  title  of  Imperator,  and  carried  him  off  to  their  camp. 
Daring  the  night,  while  the  senate  was  still  debating,  and  the 
Boldiers,  now  collected  in  greater  numbers,  were  pressing  the 
empire,  which  he  dared  not  yet  accept,  with  more  determina- 
tion upon  him,  the  consuls,  informed  of  his  place  of  retreat, 
sent  some  of  the  tribunes  to  invite  him  to  their  meeting,  to 
deliver  hie  opinion  upon  the  state  of  affairs.  To  this  simi- 
mons  he  timidly  replied  that  he  was  detained  in  the  camp  by 
A>rce,  and  the  clash  of  arms  and  menacing  attitude  of  the 
soldiers  seemed  sufficiently  to  confirm  the  excuse.  In  the 
morning,  when  it  was  found  that  the  senate  had  come  to  no 
conclosion,  and  that  the  people  crowding  about  its  place  of 
meeting  were  urging  it  with  loud  cries  to  appoint  a  single 
chief,  and  were  actually  naming  him  as  the  object  of  thdr 
choice,  Claudius  found  courage  to  suffer  the  prsetorians  to 
Bwear  all^ianee  to  him,  and  at  the  «ame  time  piromised  them 
s  donative  of  fifteen  thousand  sesterces  apiece.'  At  the 
same  time  Agrippa,  who  had  quitted  the  half-burnt  bones  of 
Caius  to  repair  to  the  long-deserted  associate  in  whose  for- 
tune he  now  confided,  went  in  his  interest  to  the  senate,  and 
exhorted  it  to  yield  with  a  good  grace  to  the  force  which 
was  about  to  be  arrayed  against  it.  While  protesting  that 
all  his  own  wishes  were  on  its  side,  he  declared  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  its  success  in  the  impending  struggle.  TJie 
prcBiorians^  he  said,  besides  their  gre<xt€r  mmberSy  ar^  trained 

^  Saet  Claud,  10.:  ^'Prorepeit  ad  solarimn  proximmn,  interqne  protenta 
foribm  Tda  se  abdidiC  The  Bolarimn  was  the  terrace  or  portico  outside  the 
hoose ;  the  windows  which  opened  upon  it  were  furnished  with  curtains.  Some 
lustoriaDS  haye  adopted  Burmann's  imnecessaiy  conjecture  ^scalarium,''  as  if 
daodios  had  hidden  himself  under  the  stidrs.  Dion  says,  iv  yuvf^  irov  aicoTetv^ . 
Joaephua,  Kord  ri  irpoaparHv  i^Syoic  fioBfiiai  x^^plov,    AtUiq,  Jud.  ziz.  8. 

*  Suet.  Claud.  10. :  **  Primus  Osesarum  fidem  militis  etiam  prsemio  pigne* 
latos.**    This  fatal  example  wo  shall  find  regularly  followed  for  the  future. 
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and  veteran  soldiers  ;  ottrforees  are  a  mere  hanc^id  qf  daves 
andfreedmen.^  He  earnestly  counselled  it  to  temporize  and 
negotiate.  On  the  other  hand,  he  secretly  urged  Claudius  to 
persist  in  his  claims  to  unconditional  submission,  though  he 
recommended  him  to  speak  of  the  august  assembly  in  terma 
of  respect  and  consideration,  to  flatter  its  vanity  by  affecting 
to  consult  it,  and  by  promising  to  approve  himself  in  all 
things  a  ruler  of  a  different  stamp  from  the  tyrant  who  had 
goaded  it  to  its  futile  assertion  of  liberty.' 

The  senators  assembled  once  again  in  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter;  *  but  now  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  not  more  than 
a  hundred,  and  even  these  met  rather  to  support 
rabmits,  and  the  pretcusions  of  certain  of  their  members, 
Giandios  m  who  aspired  to  the  empke,  among  whom  were 
emperor.  Valerius,  Asiaticus,  and   Minucianus,  the  hus- 

band of  Julia,  than  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  ancient 
republic.  But  the  formidable  array  of  the  praetorians,  who 
had  issued  from  their  camp  into  the  city,  and  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  popular  will,  daunted  all  parties  in  the  assem- 
bly :  even  the  guards  in  which  it  confided,  vacillated,  and 
Ch»rea  in  vain  protested,  almost  alone,  against  the  substitu- 
tion, as  he  said,  of  an  idiot  for  a  madman;  while  Sabinus 
sullenly  declared  that  he  would  not  survive  the  advent  of 
another  GfiBSar  to  power.  Presently  the  "Urban  cohorts 
passed  over,  with  their  officers  and  colours,  to  the  opposite 
side.  All  was  lost:  the  praetorians,  thus  reinforced,  led  their 
hero  to  the  palace,  and  there  he  commanded  the  senate  to 
attend  upon  him.  Nothing  remained  but  to  obey  and  pass 
the  decree,  which  had  now  become  a  formal  act  of  investi- 

'  The  Ylgflefl,  or  Urban  ooborte,  were  a  corps  of  fireedmen,  accordizig  to  ttie 
institation  of  AngustoB.  Besides  them,  the  senators  might  have  armed  their 
slaves. 

•  Suet.  Dion,  IL  cc. ;  Joseph.  Antiq,  Jud,  xix.  4. 

*  Josephns  sajs  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  "^iK^poc  or  Victor.  He  may 
mean  Jupiter  Stator,  whose  temple  below  the  Capitoline  was  not  unfrequently 
used  for  its  meetings  by  the  senate,  or,  more  probably,  this  b  his  way  of  ex« 
pressing  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  to  whom  the  spoils  of  victorr 
(vuarripia)  were  dedicated. 
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tore,  by  whidi  the  name  and  honcmrs  of  Imperator  were  be- 
sto-wed  upon  the  new  chief  of  the  commonwealth.  Such  was 
the  first  creation  of  an  emperor  by  the  military  power  of  the 
preetorians :  we  shall  witness  at  no  distant  period  the  inter- 
ference of  a  still  stronger  power,  that  of  ihe  legions  them- 
selyes,  in  the  work.* 

Snrronnded  by  drawn  swords  Claudius  had  found  courage 
to  face  his'  nej^ew's  murderers,  and  to  yindicate  his  author- 
ity to  the  citizens,  by  a  strong  measure  of  retri-  cianaiospro- 
bution,  in  sending  ChsBrea  and  Lupus,  with  a  few  ^Sty.SoS^C 
others  of  the  blood-embrued,  to  immediate  exe-  cSaSTaiui  a 
culion ;  while  SabinuS,  omitted  from  the  proscrip-  *^  **»•* 
tion,  iDept  his  word  to  his  associates  by  throwing  himself  on 
his  own  sword.    Claudius  was  satisfied  with  this  act  of  vig- 
our, and  proceeded,  with  a  moderation  but  little  expected, 
to  publish  an  amnesty  for  all  the  words  and  acts  of  the  late 
mterregnum.*    Nevertheless  for  thirty  days  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  come  himself  into  the  Curia,  so  terrible  was  the  im- 
pression the  deed  of  blood  had  made  upon  him,  and  so  con- 
scious was  he  of  his  personal  inferiority  to  the  nobles  who 
had  aspired  to  the  place  he  occupied  in  virtue  of  his  name 
alona     When  at  last  he  recovered  courage  to  take  his  seat 
between  the  consuls,  he  caused  the  prefect  and  tribunes  of 
his  guard  to  attend  constantly  about  his  person,  a  precaution 

'  AureL  Yici.  de  Ccaar»  4. :  "  Ita  Bomas  rogia  potestas  firmaia.*'  A  cma 
of  CSaodios  bears  on  one  side  tlie  legend  impsr.  bxcbft.  (impeiatore  recepto); 
on  the  other,  PEjrroiL  bkceft.  (prsstorianls  recq>ti8).  Eckhel,  Doetr,  Imnm. 
▼L  235. 

*  Saet.  Claud,  11.:  *'  Imperio  stabilito  nihil  antiquios  duzit  quam  id  biduum 
. . .  memorisB  eximere/*  Dion,  Ix.  8.  Orosioa  speaks  In  magniloqaent  lan- 
guage of  HbUs  act  of  demency,  yii.  6.  This  Ohristian  writer  takes  a  peculiar 
Tiew  of  the  rdgB  of  Claacfitis.  At  its  commencement,  he  says,  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Panl  came  to  Rome,  the  fiiith  was  preached,  and  Rome  was  blessed 
in  eooMqnence  whh  many  signal  advantages — a  merciM  emperor,  a  wise  ad- 
ministraiion,  prosperity  at  home  and  abroad.  But  after  Claudius  expelled  the 
Jews  or  CSuistlaos  from  the  city,  all  this  was  changed.  Rome  was  harassed  by 
fiunine,  the  emperor  abandoned  himself  to  sanguinary  tyranny,  and  perished  in 
the  end  ndscrably  by  poison. 
VOL.  V. — 24 
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to  whioh  Tiberius  had  occaaOnally  consulted,  but  which 
Gaios  had  boldly  disregarded.^  The  same  apprehensions  fol« 
lowed  him  from  the  Curia  to  the  council-room,  to  the  hall  of 
audience,  and  even  to  the  private  apartments  of  the  palace. 
Beibre  the  curtains  which  veiled  the  entrance  to  his  ante* 
chamber  guards  were  posted  to  examine  all  who  entered. 
Down  to  a  late  period  of  his  principate  even  women  and 
children  were  not  exempted  from  the  seurch,  lest  they  should 
bear  about  them  concealed  weapons.  Satellites,  lance  in 
hand,  were  stationed  at  the  head  and  foot  of  his  couch  at  the 
banquet,  and  he  was  even  served  at  table  by  soldiers.  This 
jealous  custom  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  it 
became  an  established  etiquette  of  the  court  under  his  suc- 
cessors. Even  when  he  visited  a  sick  friend,  for  Claudius 
affected  as  far  as  possible  the  obliging  manners  of  a  patrician 
citizen,  he  caused  tiie  chamber  of  the  invalid,  and  even  his 
bedclothes,  to  be  carefully  examined.' 

The  personal  fears,  indeed,  of  the  new  emperor  contrib- 
uted with  a  kindly  and  placable  disposition  to  make  him 

anxious  to  gain  his  subjects'  good-will  by  the 
modonttionor     r^entlencBS   and   urbanity  of   his   deportment.' 

Far  from  assuming  the  cold  reserve  of  Tibenus, 
or  the  ferocious  pride  of  his  nearest  predecessor,  Claudius 
showed  himself  frdl  of  consideration  for  all  who  had  any 
claims  on  the  prince  and  father  of  the  people.  His  procla- 
mation of  amnesty  was  followed  by  the  pardon  of  numer- 
ous exiles  and  criminaU,  especially  such  as  were  suffering 
tmder  sentence  for  the  crime  of  majestas.  The  wretched 
sbters  of  Caius  were  recalled,  and  allowed  to  return  to  their 

'  Tac.  Ann,  tI  16. 

*  Suet  Claud.  85* :  ^ Quanquam  jactator  dvilitatia.*'  IHon  (Iz.  8.):  <^  the 
guards  in  the  banquet  hall :  lud  tovtq  ftiv  i^  Ueivov  KoraSuxfikv  lui  dnipo  6el 
yiyvercu.  Of  the  personal  search :  i  dfr  Ipewa  i  duL  ir&vruv  M  'Oveairaindinm 
iiTttCmiTo, 

'  Aurel  Victor,  de  Ccetar.  4.:  "Fleraqoe  per  formidtnem  tameo  tgrtfjia 
consnltabat," 
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domestio  duties  or  dissipations.^  Many  harsh  enactments  of 
the  late  mler  were  annulled,  and  compensation  made  wher- 
ever  it  was  possible.  Confiscated  estates  were  relinquished. 
Moderation  and  generosity  characterized  the  fiscal  measui^ 
of  the  ap^iing  reign:  the  new-year's  presents,  which  Caius 
had  not  only  accepted  but  solicited, — ^to  enable  him,  as  he 
said,  to  bear  the  expense  of  rearing  a  daughter, — ^were 
waived,  and  even  interdicted.  The  emperor  refused  the  in- 
inheritance  of  any  man  who  had  relatives  of  his  own ;  he 
persisted,  moreover,  to  the  last  in  declining  the  pnenomen 
of  Imperator.'  The  statues  of  which  Caius  had  plundered 
Oreeoe  and  Asia  were  generally  sent  back,  and  the  temples 
he  had  seised  for  his  own  cult, — ^as  for  instance,  that  of 
Apollo  at  Miletus,  one  of  the  finest  edifices  of  the  age, — 
were  restored  to  their  proper  divinities.  The  honours  which 
Claudius  paid  to  the  memory  of  his  brother  Germanicns  and 
his  parents,  as  well  as  to  Livia  and  to  Augustus,  were  ac< 
cepted  as  a  pledge  that  he  would  take  these  illustrious  exam* 
pies  for  his  model,  and  fi>r  their  sake  he  was  excused  for  not 
withholding  respect  even  from  Caius  and  Tiberius.*  The 
discovery  Claudius  made,  or  pretended,  of  lists  of  intended 
victims^  and  of  the  fisttal  pdlson-chest,  added  to  the  horror  of 
tiie  citixens  at  the  monster  from  whom  they  had  escaped, 
and  made  them  doubly  grateful  for  the  goodness  of  his  suc- 
cessor. The  popularity  of  the  new  prince,  though  mani- 
fested, thanks  to  his  own  discretion,  by  no  such  grotesque 
and  impious  flatteries  as  attended  on  the  opening  promise  of 

*  IHon,  Ix.  4.  Suet  (Claud.  12.)  says  that  he  obtained  the  express  sanction 
of  the  senate  for  erery  snch  act  of  grace. 

'  Soet.  Claud,  12.  This  peculiarity  is  confirmed  by  the  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions. See  Eckhd,  Dodr.  Mtmrn,  tL  247.  The  moderation  of  Claudiiis  is 
fpedfied  also  by  Dion,  Ix.  5. 

'  Soet  C^tntd.  11. :  "  Ja^nrendam  noqne  sanotlus  sibi,  neque  erebrins . . . 
LogiutiBii.  AfisB  UMm  divines  honores ....  parcaxtibns  Inferias 
, .  Ne  Maronm  qoidem  Antoniom  inhonoratom  transmisik  Tiberio 
ticom  peregit'*  Though  be  aboUdied  the  acts  of  Oaii»-4hose 
•r  Tiberius  bad  been  aboHshed  befbro— he  reftised  to  make  a  feettral  of  the 
day  of  his  assaadnation. 
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Gaius,  was  certainly  not  less  deeply  felt.  When^  a  few 
months  after  his  accession,  daring  a  temporary  absence,  a 
report  was  spread  of  his  assassination,  the  people  were  yio- 
lently  excited ;  they  assailed  the  soldiers  and  the  senate  with 
cries  of  treason  and  parricide,  and  were  not  appeased  till  the 
chief  magistrates  came  forward,  and  solenmly  protested  thai 
their  &yoarite  was  safe,  and  returning  rapidly  to  the  oity.^ 

The  confidence  indeed  of  the  npper  classes,  after  the 
bitter  disappcnntment  tiiey  had  so  lately  suffered,  was  not 
TbeMrirHfe  to  be  SO  lightly  won.  The  senate  and  knights 
oTciMidiai.  might  view  their  new  ruler  with  indulgence,  and 
hope  for  the  best ;  but  they  had  been  too  long  accustomed 
to  regard  him  as  proscribed  from  power  by  constitutional 
unfitness,  as  imbecile  in  mind,  and  which  was  perhaps  in 
their  estimation  even  a  wotse  defect,  as  misshapen  and  hal^ 
developed  in  physical  force,  to  anticipate  from  him  a  wise  or 
„  ^  .,       .    vifforous    administration.'      The    neglect   with 

Ho  had  been  f.   ,      ,  .  -.  .  ,    .       ,  . 

treated  with      which  his  cducation  was  treated  m  his  eaiiy 

neglect  and  _  ,  ,        -•         ,  ,  .  v» 

contempt  for      vcars  wheu  he  was  abandoned  to  the  care  of 

his  infirmities       ''  j  ^t_     •      ^        x-  i»  a 

of  mind  and       nurses,  and  the  mstructions  of  a  coarse  and  sense- 
^'  less  pedagogue,  who  exasperated  his  infirmitifiB 

by  ill-usage,  was  owing  probably  to  the  crime  which  a 
Roman  parent  seldom  forgave,  the  weakness  of  his  constitii* 
tion  and  the  distortion  of  his  fr«me.*  In  another  rank  he 
would  have  been  exposed  perhaps  in  in&ncy ;  as  the  son  of 
Drusus  and  Antonia  he  was  permitted  to  live :  but  he  be* 
came  from  the  first  an  object  of  disgust  to  his  parents,  who 
put  him  generally  out  of  their  sight,  and  left  him  to  grow 
up  in  the  hands  of  hirelings  without  judgment  or  feeling. 

>  Saet.  Claud,  12. 

*  Atirel  Yiot.  de  CeB$ar,  4.:  *<£t  aonh  quia  Fecors  erat  mitisaimiu  ridfibft* 
tur  improdcntibiia." 

*  Suet  Ciaud,  2.:  ''Etfun  poet  tatdam  reoeptem  alien!  arUtrii  ei  sab 
pOBdagogo  fuit;  qaem  baibanim  et  olim  supetjamentariani,  ex  indnstria  «bl 
appositom,  at  se  quibueconqae  de  caoBiB  quam  fleyiaaime  coeroeret"  .  FkiUlus, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  first  Scipfo  AMcanas,  is  perhaps  the  only  known  instance 
of  a  Roman  of  his  birth  and  station  withheld,  onder  the  oonunonweahh,  frost 
public  afiEaira  bj  the  delicacj  of  his  constitution.    Cic  BruL  19. ;  Ojf.  83. 
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The  child  wm  bora  at  Lagdanum,  in  744,  on  the  finit  of 
Auguflt,  the  Auspicious  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  altar  of 
AugnstuSy  and  received  the  name  of  Tiberius  Claudius  J>ra- 
SOS)  to  whidi  was  afterwards  added  that  of  Glermanicus,  on 
the  i»«iiatare  decease  of  his  &lher.  His  childhood  and 
youth  were  one  loi^  siekness^  unoheered  by  parental  aififeo- 
tion ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  deemed  from  the  &8t  unfit 
lor  any  bodily  exaxdses.  His  mother  was  not  ashamed  to 
call  him  a  monater  of  a  man,  an  ab<»rtion  of  nature  i  the 
greatest  expreisioai  of  contempt  she  could  apply  to  any  one 
was  to  call  him  more  a  fool  than  her  son  Claudius.  His 
grandmotiber  livia  held  him  in  disdain,  and  seldom  even 
spoke  to  him :  her  admcmitions  were  given  in  short  and  sharp 
letters,  or  conveyed  to  him  by  the  mouth  of  others.  His 
sister  livilla^  on  onoe  heaiing  that  he  might  possibly  be 
called  hereafter  to  power,  exclaimed  loodly  at  the  unworthy 
fate  of  the  Boman  people  to  fall  nnder  such  a  governor. 
Augustus  himself  who  should  have  known  human  nature 
better^  and  who  might  have  felt  sympathy  with  bodily  in- 
firmity, oould  not  endure  that  any  of  his  race  should  lack 
Uie  personal  qualities  which  befitted  the  highest  station,  and 
slighted  the  poor  youth  both  in  public  and  in  his  own  fiunily. 
Some  fiagmenta  of  the  emperor's  correspondence  are  cited, 
to  show  the  little  esteem  in  which  he  held  him.*  Thus  he 
consults  with  Livia  how  the  youth  is  to  be  treated,  and  how 
&x  it  will  be  proper  to  produce  him  in  public.  He  may  be 
sufSsred  to  attend  at  a  pontifical  banquet,  if  he  will  submit 
to  conform  to  the  example  and  guidance  of  a  cousin ;  but  he 
can  not  be  permitted  to  witness  the  games  of  the  circus  fix)m 
the  conspicuous  elevation  of  the  imperial  lodge.  He  must 
not  be  se^i  at  the  festival  of  the  Latin  Feii»,  either  at  Alba 
or  in  Rome.  K  he  can  follow  the  sacred  procession  up  the 
mountain  with  his  brother  Germanlcus,  people  will  ask  why 
he  is  not  entrusted  with  municipal  office,  which  of  course  is 
out  of  the  question.    I  toish,  says  Augustus,  thai  the  poor 

>  Soet  Claud,^ 
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erecUure  uxndd  take  pains  to  imitate  some  respectable  persofb- 
age  in  bearing^  gaitj  and  gestwre^  •  .  •  •  You  may 
imagine^  he  adds,  Jtaw  surprised  I  was  to  find  something  to 
Uke  in  his  declaiming^  for  you  hnou>  that  he  cannot  ordinor 
rily  even  speak  sods  to  be  understood.  With  this  strong 
prejudice  against  his  grandchild,  we  cannot  wonder  that  thd 
emperor  allowed  him  to  enjoy  no  higher  distinction  than  the 
formal  dignity  of  the  Angnrate,  and  that  in  tlie  distribution 
of  his  legacies,  in  whi<^  he  carefiilly  marked  the  degrees  of 
his  esteem,  he  left  him  no  more  than  the  trifling  bequest  of 
eight  hundred  sesterces.' 

The  obscurity  in  which  the  young  man  was  retained  by 
Augustus,  continued  still  to  envelope  him  under  the  next 

,.  „,        prindpate.    He  petitioned  Tiberius  to  besuffered 

Withheld  from     *^  ^    .  /%;,  ,,^  ^^ 

aetiyeiifcLbe     to  partake  of  the  honours  and  burdens  of  the 

deyoteshlm-  _,  i-     ••/•■■  « 

seiftoutenry  State,  but  the  empty  distmction  of  the  consular 
ornaments  was  the  utmost  that  was  conceded  to 
him.  After  this  mortification  he  relinquished  all  hope  of 
public  service,  and  retired  to  his  country  seats,  wh6re  he 
associated,  as  was  reported,  with  none  but  the  meanest  com- 
panions. The  men  of  his  own  class,  indeed,  were  too  busy 
in  paying  court  to  the  emperor  or  his  favourites  to  att^id  to 
a  despised  outcast :  his  early  friend  Agrippa,  as  we  have 
seen,  deliberately  cast  him  off  as  an  unprofitable  acquaint- 
ance. Yet  tiiere  is  no  evidoKse  of  his  having  replaced  these 
selfish  companions  by  less  worthy  associates.  The  charges 
of  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  addiction  to  women,  all  which 
were  now  heaped  upon  him,  are  probably  exaggerated.* 
The  extent  of  his  literary  labours,  in  which  he  rivalled  the 
most  industrious  students  of  antiquity,  seems  alone  to  pre- 
clude   the   possibility  of  excessive   habitual   irregularity. 

'  Suet  Cfkttvl  4.  Champ$ffij  obsecres  (CJMn,  I  881.):  ''Augusle  ne 
raimait  pas ;  il  n^en  fit  jamaiB  qu^un  Angure :  il  le  trouvaU  trop  imbecile  ponr 
fiure  autre  chose  que  deviner  raTenir.'* 

*  Suet  Claud,  6. :  "  Seper  yetercm  segniti»  notam,  ebrietads  qnoque  et 
alen  infamiam  subiit"  Gomp.  c.  83.  Tac  Ann,  xil  49. :  *'  Quom  priTatoa  oliiD 
oonyersatione  scurranim  incrs  otinm  oblectaret*' 
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Olaudios,  we  are  told,  c<mipoeed  a  history  of  Roman  affiiirs 
from  the  battle  of  Actium  in  no  Iobb  than  forty-one  books ; 
to  this  he  added  a  biography  of  himself  or  memoir  of  his 
own  times,  in  eight,  a  history  of  the  Etruscans  in  twenty,  and 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  eight  alsa^  Besides  these  ponderous 
historical  works,  he  composed  a  defenceof  Cieero  against  the 
criticisms  of  Asinius  Gallus,  a  comedy  in  the  6re^  language, 
and  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  dice-playing.'  It  may  be  sus- 
pected, indeed,  that  a  great  ^Bxjt  of  the  labour  of  these 
yarioos  compositions  was  shared  by  the  grammarians  and 
learned  freedmen  with  whom  the  literary  Roman  generally 
surrounded  himself;  *  but  whatever  allowance  we  make  for 
their  aanstance,  it  will  still  appear  that  he  possessed  ^  power 
of  application  quite  inconsistent  with  the  weakness  of 
intellect  which  hk  maUgners  so  freely  imputed  to  liim« 
Neverthdess  these  req>e6table  occupations  gained  him  no 
consideration.  Tiberius  treated  him  to  the  last  with  a  con- 
tumely and  injustice  which  seems  to  have  reyolted  the 
citizens.  Caius,  out  of  deference  to  the  general  sentiment, 
elevated  him  to  the  consulship,  and  allowed  him  to  appear 
at  the  spectacles  in  the  place  which  befitted  him,  where  he 
sometimes  represented  the  absent  emperor  himself;  but  in 
private  he  was  still  subjected  to  the  grossest  indignities,  and 

*  Tlie  first  of  tbese  works  he  began  origlnallj  {h)m  the  death  of  Gaosar,  but 
was  admonished  by  Mb  mother  and  livia  that  Ae  theme  was  Oi  suited  to  his 
positlim.  Of  his  own-  liii  he  wrote  ''magis  hiepte  qoam  inelegantcr,^  which 
seems  to  mean  that  the  style  was  better  than  the  sabjeot 

*  Suet.  Clavd.  41.  42.  The  Etroscan  and  Carthaglman  histories  were  writ- 
ten  in  Greek:  I  suspect  from  this  that  Claudiuses  historical  works  were  mostly 
compilations,  or  even  transcripts.  The  Latin  language  probably  afforded  him 
no  ori^nals  on  these  fordgn  subjects.  Claudius  had  also  some  grammatical 
fimcies.  He  wished  to  introduce  three  new  letters  into  the  Soman  alphabet, 
the  digamnm,  the  psi,  and  another  which  is  not  known.  See  lipdus's  note  on 
Ta«.  .imi.  zi.  14.  They  and  V^  may  still  be  traced  on  some  monuments  of  this 
rogn,  bat  they  did  not  surviye  it 

*  Soettoiua  (L  c)  mentions  a  Sulpidus  Flavus  as  assistmg,  and  the  great 
htstoiian  JAyj  as  eneooiaging,  him  in  his  historical  laboiii*.  In  the  sanie  way 
ve  read  of  Ateias  Philok)gn8  making  historical  collections  for  the  use  of  Sallust 
and  Asinius  PoUio.    Suet,  de  iHuslr,  Gramm,  10. 
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the  emperor's  boon  compaoiioiis  were  encouraged  to  make 
sport  of  his  reputed  imbeoility.  Thus,  for  instanoe,  if  he 
came  at  any  time  late  to  the  imperial  supper  table,  the  guests 
would  spread  themselves  on  the  couches  and  keep  him  stand- 
ing ;  if  he  fell  asleep  after  eating,  they  would  put  rough 
gloves  on  his  hands,  to  enjoy  his  concision  when  he  rubbed 
his  eyes  on  waking.^  Such  were  the  consequences  at  Rome 
and  in  the  palace  of  being  bom  of  a  weekly  oonsiitution,  and 
of  having  suffered  from  paralyski,  of  halting  on  one  leg,  of 
trembling  in  hand  and  head,  and  of  having  perhi^  the 
speech  affected  with  thick  and  imperfect  utterance.*  Even 
the  good  nature  which  the  poor  man  exhibited  under  these 
trials  of  his  temp^  was  turned  into  ridicule,  and  dienounced 
as  a  sign  of  the  weakness  of  his  understanding.  That  the 
judgment  c^  one  from  whom  the  practicid  knowledge  of  men 
and  things  had  been  withheld  was  not  equal  to  his  learning, 
and  that  the  infirmities  of  his  body  affected  his  powers  of 
deicision,  his  presence  of  mind,  and  steadfEtstness  of  purpose, 
may  easily  be  imagined :  nevertheless,  it  may  be  allowed 
that  in  a  private  station,  and  anywhere  but  at  Rome,  Clan* 
dius  would  have  passed  muster  as  a  respectable,  and  not^ 
perhaps,  an  useless  member  of  society* 

The  opinion  which  is  here  given  of  this  prince's  character 
may  possibly  be  influenced  in  some  degree  by  the  study  of 
GiMdiiu  ftflbets  ^  countcnanoe  in  the  numerous  busts  still  exist- 
^^^  ^"^  ^Sf  which  represent  it  as  one  of  the  most  inter- 
-^°«^*°^  esting  of  the  whole  imperial  series.  If  his  figtire, 
as  we  are  told,  was  tall,  and  when  sitting  appeared  not  un- 
gracefiil,  his  face,  at  least  in  repose,  was  eminently  handsome. 

'  SoeU  OlautL  8.  Coiiiii.  the  satirical  htcku  de  morie  ClaudUy  or  JpoeoUh 
cynUmM  of  Seneca  (In  fin.):  "Appaniit  snbito  C.  CsBsar,  ei  petere  iUian  In 
serritatem  coBpit:  produoit  testes  qui  iDnm  Tiderant  ab  illo  flagris,  fenilis,  oola- 
phis  yapulantem.*' 

*  Suet.  Olmd,  30.;  Dion,  Iz.  2.;  Juvenal,  tL  620.:  "Tremnlmn  cH>ut 
. . .  •  nianantia  labnu"  Senea  ApotoL  i  ''BonSB  statune,  bene  oanmn . . . .  a» 
ridne  caput  movero,  dextnun  pedem  trahere ....  respondisse  nesclo  quid  per 
tnrbato  sono  et  voce  confusa.^* 
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Bat  it  is  impossible  not  to  lemark  in  it  an  expression  of  pain 
and  anxiety  wUeh  forcibly  arrests  our  sympathy.  It  is  the 
face  of  an  honest  and  well-meaning  mon,  who  feds  himself 
aneqaal  to  the  task  imposed  upon  him.  There  is  the  look  of 
perplexity  in  which  he  may  have  pored  over  the  mysteries  of 
Etroacan  lore^  carried  to  ^e  throne  of  the  worlds  and  engi^- 
ed  in  the  deq>est  problems  of  finanoe  and  dtizenship.  There 
is  the  expression  of  fatigue  both  of  mind  and  body,  which 
speskB  of  midnight  watches  over  books,  yaried  with  mid- 
night carouses  at  the  imperial  table,  and  the  fierce  caresses 
of  rival  mistresses.  There  is  the  glance  of  fear,  not  of  open 
enemies,  but  of  pifetended  friends ;  the  reminiscence  of  wan- 
ton blows,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  deadly  potion.  -  Above 
all,  there  is  the  an^ous  glance  of  dependenoe,  which  seems 
to  cast  about  for  a  model  to  imitate,  ftr  ministers  to  shape  a 
policy,  and  for  satellites  to  execiite  it.  Ihe  model  Claudius 
found  was  the  policy  of  the  veneia1;ed  Augustus;  but  his 
ministers  were  the  most  profligate  of  women,  and  the  most 
selfish  of  emancipated  slaves.  This  imitation  of  the  measures 
of  the  great  founder  of  the  empire  is  indeed  the  key  to  the 
public  policy  of  the  Claudian  principati^  Both  at  home  and 
abroad  we  diall  find  the  new  ruler  following  the  Unes  already 
traced  by  his  illustrious  ancestor;  and  our  examination  of 
his  career  of  sovereignty  will  place  .in  the  strongest  light  the 
points  of  difiference  between  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury of  Rome  and  its  terminatioB. — 

L  The  commencement  of  the  new  reign  vras  marked 
by  the  renewed  activity  of  the  annies  on  the  frontiers. 
Scrvius  Galba,  confirmed  in  his  command  on  LMiutMyen- 
the  Rhine,  led  his  forces  across  that  river  into  tt?:fj?^rf 
the  territory  of  the  Chatti,  whom  he  had  found  oiaadiua. 
some  pretext  for  visiting  with  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
arms,  Corbulo  gained  some  successes  over  the  Chauci, 
constructed  roads  and  canals  for  the  further  prosecution 
of  his  enterprises,  and  was  preparing  to  accomplish  the 
long-intermitted  task  of  German  subjugation,  when  com* 
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manded  to  desist  from  so  large  and  perilous  an  nndertaking.' 
At  the  same  time,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  empire, 
the  majesty  of  Rome  w&s  vindicated  against  theMaurusians, 
a  people  of  the  still  unsettled  province  of  Mauretania.*  Sue- 
tonius Paullinus  was  the  first  of  the  Romans  that  crossed  the 
range  of  the  Atlas.  Penetrating  a  tea  days^  march  south* 
ward,  he  reached  a  river  which  was  called  the  Gir,  one  of  the 
streams  perhaps  which  &11  from  the  southern  slopes  of  those 
mountains,  and  are  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Sahara.'  But 
Claudius  determined  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  which  Au- 
gtistus  had  prematurely  announced,  of  an  inv^on  and 
thorough  reduction  of  the  great  island  of  Britain.  As  his 
ancestor  had  proposed  to  follow  in  person  the  steps  of  Julius 
C93sar,  so  Claudius  was  not  content  to  leave  this  important 
achievement  in  the  hands  of  his  lieutenants,  but,  untrained 
as  he  was  to  arms,  he  quitted  the  cares  of  administration  in 
the  capital,  and  joined  his  legions  on  the  further  side  of  the 
channel*  The  particulars  of  this  deliberate  aggression  will 
deserve  to  be  fully  related  in  another  place :  it  is  enough  here 
to  say  that  it  was  completely  successful ;  and  though  little 
resistance  was  offered,  and  Claudius  himself  found  no  enemy 
to  confront  him  in  the  field,  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
merit  the  distinction  of  a  triumph,  which  the  emperor  claim- 
ed, and  led  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  in  the  year  797. 
Claudius  proved  himself  not  unworthy  of  the  honour,  which 
of  all  Roman  conquerors  SuUa  and  Augustus  had  alone 
usurped  before  him,  of  extending  the  limits  Of  thepomtBrium 

'  Taa  Ann,  xl  18,  20.  Our  authorides  do  not  distin^sli  between  tUs 
and  the  Ck>rbulo  who  has  been  mentioned  under  the  reign  of  Tiberins.  I 
hare  there  shdwn  that  they  wece  certainlj  different  persona.  Of  this  Oorbulo 
more  wiU  be  said  on  a  hiter  occasion.  *  Dion,  Ix.  9. 

*  Flin.  SUL  NaL  t.  1.  This  river  seems  to  have  been  confounded  with  the 
Kiger,  of  which  the  ancients  had  some  vague  reports.  The  dze^  durecdon,  and 
periodical  sweHing  of  the  Niger  suggested  the  idea  of  its  connexion  with  the 
NQe,  wliidi  wiis  not  quite  extinct  in  recent  times.  "£t  Glr  notissimus  anmii 
JBthiopuin,  simili  mentitos  guigite  Nilum."    Claudian,  de  laud,  SOL  I  252. 

«  Suet  OlmuL  17.;  Dion,  Ix.  19.  foil 
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in  token  that  the  fix)ntiier8  of  the  empire  had  been  advanced 
under  his  aiupices.* 

The  foundation  of  coloniee  had  been  one  of  the  great  pnb* 
lie  merits  of  Ai^nstus.  It  had  gratified  the  soldiers ;  it  had 
giyen  independence  to  many  needy  citizens ;  it  youndntion  of 
had  prored  his  personal  disinterestedness^  in  the  ^^»^^ 
relinqoishment  of  tracts  of  tributary  domain,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  some  sources  of  the  imperial  revalue^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  parsimony  of  Tiberius  had  been  manifested 
in  his  abstaining  from  these  popular  bene&otions.  No  colony 
of  Hberius  is  mentioned ;  none  of  his  careless  and  grasping 
successor  Caius.  But  Claudius  was  distinguished  imK>ngthe 
Roman  Lnperators  by  his  politic  qiunificen<^  in  this  particu- 
lar. It  was  his  ambition  to  lengthen  the-  cords  and  strength- 
en the  stakes  of  the  empire ; — ^he  restored  some  impoverished 
foundations  in  Italy,  and  establi^d  uew  colonies  in  the 
frontier  provinces.  The  famous  cities  of  Treves,  Cologne, 
and  Colchester  owe  their  origin,  among  others,  to  his  hand, 
and  their  celebrity  partly  perhaps  to  the  wisdom  with  which 
he  chose  their  sites,  and  the  bounty  with  which  he  endowed 
tliem.* 

Prom  his  place  between  the  consuls  in  the  Senate-house, 
Claudius,  as  the  chief  of  the  Roman  people,  dispensed  crowns 
to  subject  potentates  with  imperial  munificence.   „       ,     . 

__,  ,.  «iii-.,  «   His  oondaol  In 

The  suppliants  who  had  thronged  the  court  of  regard  to  ft>r- 
Tiberius  and  Cains  were  relieved  from  their  pain- 
ful attendance,  and  sent  to  play  the  tyrant  in  their  turn  at 
home.    Antiochus,  long  a  petitioner  m  the  antechamber  of 
the  senate,  was  now  restored  to  the  throne  of  Commagene ; 

*  Tac.  Ann,  xil.  28. :  "  Pomoerium  aaxit  Caesar,  more  priaco,  quo  iis  qui 
protolere  imperimn,  etiam  tennlnos  urbis  propagare  daiur.  Nee  tamen  duces 
Bomiml,  qatnquam  magxds  natiombus  subactia,  rtsurpayerant  nisi  L.  Sulla  et  D. 
AuguBtaa."  AuieL  Victor,  de  Cmar.  4.:  '^Retentf.^es  seu  dad  imperio 
Bomaao."  ^Minheim  traces  on  the  medals  of  daudius  tiliat  he  receiyed  the 
title  of  Lnperator  no  leas  than  twenty-seren  tidies.  Spanh.  dA  tuu  Nvm,  iL  404. 
Augustas  had  recdyed  it  only  twenty-one  times.    Tac  Arm.  I  9. 

*  See  A  Zumpt,  ^  de  coloniis  Romanorum  milltaribus.**  Ocmun,  Efigr,  v 
385. 
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ftnd  Mithridates,  who  claimed  descent  from  the  great  Eaetcrc 
hero,  received  a  grant  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosphorofi,  for 
which  Polemo,  its  recent  occnpant,  was  indemnified  with  a 
district  of  Cilicia.*  The  services  of  Herod  Agrippa,  who 
had  managed  so  adroitly  to  aid  in  secnring  the  empire  for 
Clandios,  received  a  brilliant  and  complete  reward,  not  only 
in  the  confirmation  of  his  authority  in  Gklilee,  but  in  the  ad« 
dition  to  his  dominions  of  Samaria  and  Jndea.  By  the  ces- 
sion of  this  wealthy  province  the  kingdom  of  the  Great  Herod 
was  once  tnore  reunited,  and  constituted  far  the  inosi  impor- 
tant of  all  tiie  vassal  sovereignties  of  the  empire.  At  the 
same  time  the  little  district  of  Ohalcis  in  Syria  was  erected 
into  a  principality  for  a  younger  brother  of  Agiippa.  The 
Jews,  though  they  had  welcomed  the  transfer  of  their  coun- 
try from  Antipas  and  Herodias  to  the  less  capricious  juris- 
diction of  a  Roman  proconsul,  accepted  this  new  arrange- 
ment with  marked  satisfaction.  Agrippa  was  personally 
popular  with  them,  and  the  memory  of  the  first  Herod,  tyrant 
as  he  was,  was  still  held  in  admiration  by  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  But  besides  this,  the  emperor  had  accompanied 
his  new  dispositions  with  decrees,  in  which  the  impious  en- 
croachments of  Gains  on  their  national  privileges  were  for- 
maUy  disavowed,  the  malice  of  their  oppugners  in  the  great 
Eastern  cities  restrained,  and  the  friee  enjoyment  of  their  re- 
ligious usages  specifically  confirmed.  The  return  of  Agrippa 
to  Palestine  and  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  was  a  inationiBd  tri- 
umph. He  studied  to  retain  the  approbation  of  his  subjects 
by  acts  of  munificence,  and  flattered  their.pride  by  his  ihow 
of  independence.  But  when  he  ventured  on  tiie  royal  act  of 
extending  and  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  his  capital, 
he  was  sternly  reminded  of  the  realities  of  his  position  by 
the  interdict  of  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  and  compelled  to  de- 
sist. Nor  could  the  circumstances  of  his  own  kingdom  suffer 
him  to  forget  that  his  subjects  were  divided  into  two  rival 
parties,  whose  claims  he  was  required  constantly  to  compro* 

'  Dion,  U,  8. 
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mke,  and  whom  he  could  hardly  hope,  with  all  his  craft,  to 
combine  into  a  nation  of  common  and  united  sentiments. 
While  the  Jewish  element,  bent  fanatically  on  the  mainten- 
ance of  its  ancient  customs,  and  jealous  of  every  transgres- 
sion of  its  cherished  principles,  expected  him  to  conform 
strictly  to  its  religious  rites,  to  court  its  priesthood,  and  offer 
sacrifice  in  its  temples,  the  Pagans  and  Helienizers,  hardly 
less  numerous  or  powerful,  elerated  him  aboye  all  laws  and 
usages,  and  pressed  on  him  with  impetuous  zeal  the  attributes 
of  divinity.  At  Jerusalem  Agrippa  enacted  the  Jew  with 
solemn  gait  and  tragic  countenance,  amidst  general  acclama- 
tion ;  but  at  OsBsarea  he  allowed  the  more  genial  part  of  the 
Greek  to  be  imposed  on  him.  It  was  at  a  festival  in  this 
Hellenic  capital,  after  an  harangue  he  had  addressed  to  the 
populace,  that  they  shouted.  It  is  tJie  voice  of  a  ^^^  ©f  Herod 
god,  not  of  a  man.  His  mirth  was  turned  into  ^^^^ 
sadness.  He  was  smitten  at  the  same  instant  with  a  sore 
disease,  and  died  after  a  few  days'  illness,  at  the  premature 
age  of  fifty-four.'  This  uneiq>ected  catastrophe  seems  to  have 
unhinged  the  plans  of  the  Roman  government.  So  impor- 
tant a  charge  as  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine  could  be  in- 
trusted only  to  a  tried  servant  of  the  emperor;  and  even 
Agrippa  had  given  cause  of  jealousy  by  the  relations  he  had 
cultivated  with  the  princes  on  his  frontier.  None  of  his  family 
merited  to  succeed  him.  His  brother  Herod  was  allowed  to 
continue  in  the  obscure  dignity  of  his  petty  chiefdom,  and 
his  son  Agrippa,  already  resident  as  a  hostage  in  Rome,  was 
retained  there  in  honourable  custody;  while  the  dominions 
of  the  great  Idumean  reverted  once  more  to  the  control  of 
the  proconsul  of  Syria,  and  acquiesced,  with  a  few  uneasy 
murmurs,  in  its  fiill  incorporatioci  with  the  empire. 

n.  From  the  day  that  the  first  Oiesar  fell  beneath  the 
daggers  of  a  senatorial  &ction,  it  had  become  a  tradition  of 
the  state  to  regard  the  senate  as  the  natural  n  cimidiiis 
counterpoise  to  the  emperor,  and  as  a  rival  whom  S^^Si 
it  wag  necessary  for  him  to  amuse  with  flatteries,  ■***•**• 

'  Josephos,  Aniiq.  Jud.  xix.  8. :  AcL  Apott  xiL,  A.  v,  W.  i.  d.  44. 
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or  control  by  force.  The  mutual  jealousy  of  tLeee  two  co- 
ordinate authorities^  long  kept  in  check  by  the  discretion  of 
Augustus,  had  been  exasperated  by  a  sense  of  mutual  wrong 
under  Tiberius,  and  had  broken  out  in  furious  yiolence  under 
his  overbearing  successor.  But  Claudius,  on  his  accession, 
freely  acknowledged  that  the  overthrow  of  Gains  by  a  just 
retribution  had.  convinced  him  of  the  folly  of  all  hostile  ^m- 
onstrations,  and  he  solemnly  proclaimed  his  intention  ot  eon* 
stituting  the  senate  the  Mend  and  confidant  of  his  own  ad- 
ministration.^ 

It  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Roman  municipal 

polity  that  the  citiaen  should  contribute  in  his  person,  the 

subject  in  his  means,  to  the  service  of  the  state. 

AtUr  the  ex-        __  -i  i  i» 

unpieorAtt-  The  great  problem  of  statesmen  was  to  make 
fisestiieust'  thcse  two  obligations  balance  one  another;  to 
^  ^  ^'  compensate  the  commonwealth  for  the  immunity 
from  taxation  of  a  portion  of  its  children  by  laying  on  them 
the  most  onerous  and  important  employments.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  were  made  responsible  for  the  discharge 
of  thd  highest  magistracies ;  but  in  order  that  these  offices 
should  be  adequately  filled  by  men  of  fortune  equal  to  their 
expense,  and  of  consideration  suitable  to  their  dignity,  it 
was  necessary  to  maintain  this  functionary  reservoir  cour 
stantly  at  the  same  exalted  level,  to  prevent  it  sinking  from 
the  poverty  or  meanness  of  its  individual  members  too  low 
to  fiunish  the  required  supply.  Hence,  the  expediency  of 
the  frequent  revisions  of  the  list  of  the  senate,  such  a^,  under 
the  i^public,  had  been  executed  by  the  censors  at  rapidly 
recurring  intervals,  and  had  been  repeated  more  than  once 
by  Augustus.  But  tiie  last  of  these  solemn  inquisitions,  on 
which  the  eyes  of  the  dtizeiis  had  alwajrs  turned  with  in- 
tense and  even  superstitious  interest,  had  taken  place  as  far 
back  as  the  year  757.*    Tiberius  had  shrunk  fit>m  the  labour 

*  Jos^h.  Bdl.  ML  il  11.  2. 

'  Dkm,  It.  18.  Thifl  seems  to  have  been  the  last  eztraordiiArj  Lectio 
Benatos :  but  probably  the  censure  of  the  year  7<(7,  Jnst  before  Augostas'f 
death,  did  not  pass  without  some  spedal  cases  of  removaL 
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or  the  odium  of  renewing  them.  Cjuus  had  wantonly  neg- 
lected to  do  60.  It  was  left  for  Claadias^  whose  mind  teemed 
with  antique  prepossessions,  and  who  was  appalled  by  no 
dradgery,  to  follow  the  example  of  the  founder  of  the  em- 
pire, and  consolidate  afresh  the  basis  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion. The  fierce  independence  of  the  &thers  had  been  tamed 
by  indolence  or  fear,  and  we  hear  no  more  on  this  occasion 
of  the  resentment  of  the  expelled  members^  or  the  Bmnnurs 
of  the  body  in  general  Claudius  desmnded  of  thepi  a  true 
statement  of  their  means,  and  insisted  on  their  possessing 
the  requisite  qualification;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  he  neg- 
lected the  show  at  least  of  inquiring  into  their  mantier  of 
life,  and  yisiting  with  condemnation  such  aa  appeared  un- 
worthy to  stand  at  the  heiiid  of  Roman  society.  But  he  was 
mild  and  temperate  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority.  Hay- 
ing no  political  factions  to  court  or  intimidate,  he  had  no 
need  to  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of  political  partiality ; 
and  he  showed  himself  liberal  in  supplying  the  needs  of  no- 
ble but  imporerished  &milies.  Nevertheless,  this  revision 
thinned  the  benches  of  the  Curia,  and  showed  the  citizens 
but  too  plainly  that  the  progress  of  affidrs,  even  since  the 
time  of  CsBsar  and  Augustus,  had  concentrated  wealth  in 
few  hands,  and  swept  many  illustrious  houses  into  obscurity. 
To  remedy  this  eviL  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  _        ., 

•  '  He  Bnppiles  va- 

this  social  revolution,  Claudius  proposed  to  call  jandM  ftwn 
np  to  the  senate  the  wealthiest  of  the  knights  ftmniesmthe 
and  even  of  lower  ranks.^    Nor  did  he  confine 
his  view  within  the  limits  of  Italy.    The  senate  had  already 
received  accessions  from  Spain,  Afinca,  the  Narbonensis,  and 
other  provinces.    The  Jus  Honorum,  or  claim  of  admission 
to  the  senate  and  the  magistracies,  which  were  filled  from 
the  senate  or  served  themselves  to  replenish  it,  had  been 
formerly  conceded  to  the  citizens  of  many  foreign  h^  <,p^g  th« 
communities  by  Caesar,  Pompeius,  and  Angus-  ^toUi«**°' 
tus.     The  principle  thus  acknowledged  aw?iited   ®«°^ 


»  Tac.  Ann.  %l  26. ;  Dion,  Ix.  29. 
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further  extension,  on  fitting  occasions,  from  every  new  ruler; 
and  Claudius  had  both  precedent  and  expediency  in  his 
favour  when  he  decreed  its  application  to  the  whole  of  Gktllia 
Comata,  or  at  least,  as  the  first  step  in  the  process,  to  the 
JSdui,  the  first  Gallic  ally  of  Rome,  the  friends  and  brothers, 
as  they  had  been  styled,  of  the  Roman  people.  This  prefer- 
ence of  the  Gauls  over  other  subjects  was  justified  by  their 
tried  fidelity  dormg  the  period  which  had  elapsed  since  their 
conquest.  It  was  tendered  as  a  boon  at  the  close  of  their 
first  century  of  submission.  But  it  was  really  owing  to  the 
fikvour  with  which  the  emperor  regarded  their  country  as  his 
own  birthplace,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  to  the  intimate  rela- 
tions his  father  and  brother  had  held  with  it  during  their 
long  administration  there.  The  measure  was  received  in- 
deed with  some  murmurs  of  discontent :  undoubtedly  it  de- 
served to  be  explained  more  luculently,  both  as  to  its  motives 
and  anticipated  results,  than  in  the  rambling  and  inconclu- 
sive arguments  actually  used  by  its  propounder,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  fragment  of  the  speech  in  which  he  recom- 
mended it,  preserved  on  a  brazen  tablet  which  was  discov- 
ered three  centuries  ago  at  Lyons.^  But  its  advantages  re- 
quired in  fact  no  imperial  expositor.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
attraction  of  provincial  notabilities  to  Rome  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  security  for  the  fie^ithful  service  of  the  connex- 
ions they  left  behind ;  on  the  otho',  the  wants  and  interests 
of  the  province  might  thus  be  brought  directly  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  imperial  city  itself:  in  short,  it  was  a  step 
towards  the  fttsion  of  the  two  great  elements  of  society  at 
the  time,  an  advance  in  the  development  of  political  unity, 

'  See  the  oontoito  of  the  "Tabula  ere»da»Lagdtim  entte  ad  latiiiS.Sc^ 
tbai,  A.  1629,  quB  dandii  Imp.  ontionem  oontmeat  super  civitate  GaUie  danda,* 
in  an  excursion  of  LipduB  to  Tac.  Arm.  xl  28.  They  have  been  publidied  with 
a  oommentaiy  by  Zell  in  Germany,  according  to  Hoeck^s  references :  but  I  have 
not  Been  the  tract  myselC  It  is  curious  to  compare  this  genuine  transcript  of 
the  emperor's  words  with  the  paraplirase,  if  sudh  it  may  be  called,  of  Tadtos 
(Ann,  xL  24.) ;  which  is  hnportant,  as  showing  what  degree  of  authenticity  may 
be  claimed  for  the  speeches  and  conrersattons  he  attributes  to  his  characters. 
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and  as  snob  it  assisted  in  the  genial  task  of  meting  the  sym- 
pathies  of  the  wc^ld  together.  At  a  kter  period  another 
happy  oonseqaeni^e  appeared,  in  the  effect  produced  on  the 
highw  dasses  at  Rome  bj  the  simpler  tastes  of  these  repre^ 
soitaliyes  of  provincial  manners.  The  senseless  extrava- 
ganee  of  ihe  childrea  of  the  oon^^ors,  and  their  Tile  imita- 
tion of  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  were  sluuned  by  the  decent 
sctferespect  of  the  yet  nncormpted  barbarians.* 

The  order  thus  revised  and  rendered  worthy  of  its  impe- 
rial Amotions  was  required  to  apply  with  assiduity  to  its 
dutaes,  and  firesh  penalties  w^ere  assigned  to  in-  _   ^. 
dolenoe  and  absence.    The  senate  evinced  tts  re^  yisM  the  iiBt  of 
newed  activity  nnder  this-  reign  by  the  promulr 
gation  of  a  great  variety  of  Istws.    The  second  or  equestrian 
order  was.  subjected  to  a  similsur  inquisition,  and  refreshed 
onoe  more  with  the  in&sion  ot  baser  blood.*    Notwithstand- 
ing the  creation  of  new  patrician  houses  by  Augustus,  this 
cast^  to  which  some  of  the  most  solemn  religious  functions 
appertained,  continued  to  dwindle  away,  and  required  addi- 
tional grafts.'    The  effects  of  hi^ury^  of  vice  and  celibacy, 
had  proved  moire  &tal  thanf  the  sword  of  the  executioner. 
But  all  these  causes  combined  to  decimate  the  ancient  fami- 
Ufts ;  and  wo  observe,  more  and  mote,  the  rise  of  new  names 
into  Atstkfcctbn,  and  lose  sight  in  the  same  pro-       ^^ 
portionr  of  old  and  cherished  appdlativcf s.*    In  or-  cfara^la^  ^ 
der  to  eorry  ont  these  reforms,  Claudius  assumed      ^ 

'  Tao.  Jiwu  iU.  tiS, :  "Notv  bominfie  e  sAunicipiis  et  oolomia  «tqae  etiaoi 
proTinciis  in  Senatum  crebro  assumpU  domeeticam  parcimoniam  intulenmi.*' 

*  Soet.  Claud,  16. 

*  Tae.  Ann.  xL  25. :  **Faii€i8  jam  Teliqnis  laouHamm  quas  Romulus  mcyo- 
nm  ct  L.  Bratos  ininoitmi  gefitium  acppenarerant;  eihaustis  edam  quas  dicta* 
tor  OssHT  lege  Oassia  et  prinoeps  Augustas  1^  Sesnia  sublegere.*' 

*  Tk6  baitMUEiam  of  Ibe  double  gentile  name  seems  to  appear  iirst  about  this 
period,  as  in  the  grammarian  Remndus  Fannius  Palsemon,  originally  a  slave. 
We  meet  iritii  the  same  in  Nsefvius  Sertorius,  and  also  in  Milonia  Ctcsonia. 
Tbit  usage  may  owe  its  origin  to  adoption,  the  namo  of  both  the  original  and 
the  adoptlT€i  gens  being  now  often  retdned  in  coi^nnctlon.  From  this  time  Uie 
doable  appellative  oocars  very  frequently.    At  find  the  names  so  ooi\joinod 
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tbe  ceoBorsliip  in  800,  and  held  a  lustram.*  Augustus,  an 
we  have  seeo,  when  he  performed  this  solemnity,  had  ab- 
stained from  adopting  the  title  of  Censor.  Whatever  his 
motive  for  this  innovation  may  have  been,  his  snccessor  was 
more  punetilious  in  preserving  the  name,  together  with  the 
functions  of  the  office.  The  enumeration  of  the  citizens  on 
this  occasion  gave  a  result  of  5,984,072  males  of  military  age, 
which  may  imply  a  total  Roman  population  of  not  less  than 
25,419,066.*  Thirty-four  years  before  the  return  amounted 
to  only  4,897,000,  or  a  total  of  about  17,400,000;  and  this 
considerable  diflerence  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
mere  increase  of  population  in  the  course  of  a  single  genera- 
tion. While,  however,  it  may  be  taken  as  evidence,  in  some 
degree,  of  the  general  prosperity  which  is  for  the  most  part 
indicated  by  a  rapid  increase  of  births  over  deaths,  we  must 
consider  it  also  as  a  result  of  the  fresh  introductions  into  the 
class  of  citizens  which  were  in  progress  under  Tiberius  and 
Caius.  This  increase  was  still  more  developed  under  ihe 
next  prindpate.  It  is  probable  that  Claudius  conferred  the 
boon  on  many  communitiea  as  well  as  individuals ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  both  he  uid  Cains  made  a  traffic  of  it  fer 
their  private  advantage.  Such,  at  all  events,  was  undoubt- 
edly the  case  with,  his  ministers  and  &vourite8,  many  of 
whom  amassed  enormous  fortunes  by  procuring  the  franchise 
from  their  master  for  wealthy  applicltnts.  The  Roman  cHi* 
zen  was  still  exempt  from  the  most  onerous  requisitions  of 
the  state,  the  poll  and  land  tax ;  and  the  twentieth  on  sue- 
oesoonfi  was  lightened  to  him  when  the  property  descended 

<rcre  generaUj  obscure  ones ;  at  a  later  period  we  shall  be  startled  bj  a  Jufius 
Galpumius,  an  .£lias  Aorelius,  a  daodiu  BatUins,  a  Fhmus  Valerius  Anrdhn, 
Ac. 

>  Tac.  Ann.  xl  13,  25.;  Suet,  ClamL  16.;  Dion,  Ijl  29.;  Plin.  Eki,  Koi. 
X.2. 

'  See  Tacitus  (I  c.)  compared  with  the  somewhat  different  etatement  of 
Eusebius.  For  the  proportion  of  males  between  17  and  60  to  (be  sum  of  a 
population,  see  Clinton,  FcuiU  BelL  iil  4{^7,  461.    Bm^  J^otm^  Cfmk.  I  % 
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m  a  direct  line*  The  sele  of  the  fiiunchise  by  the  emperor 
was  in  faet  no  other  thui  the  spendthrift's  economy ;  it  was 
Hying  ujpon  the  capital  of  the  state.  The  fatal  extravagance 
of  the  system  was  first  perceived  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
and  W0  shall  see  some  checks  pnt  on  the  claim  to  immunity 
by  fiucceeding  emperors. 

nL  Nor  did  the  example  of  Augustus  fail  to  remind  his 
nuious  imitator  that  the  care  of  the  national  religion  is 

amoiur  the  first  duties  of  the  conservative  re- „ 

former.  Claudius  promptly  acqmeseed  m  the  fortheoonM^ 
general  disgust  T^th  which  the  impieties  of  Cams  nattonai  rt 
had  been  regarded.  The  assumption  of  the  spe- 
oial  attributes  of  divinity,  the  club  of  Hel*cules,  and  the 
thyrsus  of  Bacchus,  and  the  caricature  of  the  national  deities, 
which  had  disgraced  the  last  reign,  found  no  favour  or  in- 
dulgence from  him.  The  Orientalism  which  had  pervaded 
the  court  and  sanctuary  under  the  disdple  of  Agrippa,  was 
swept  sternly  away  by  the  historian  of  Etmria.  In  other 
matters  the  measures  of  Claudius,  as  ohief  of  the  state  relig- 
ion, seem  to  have  been  generally  practical  and  usefhl.  He 
limited  the  number  of  holidays,  which  were  become  a  serious 
impediment  to  business ;  but  as  regarded  the  foreign  cults 
which  had  so  often  intruded  into  the  city,  and  been  so  often 
banished  from  it,  he  contented  himself  with  proscribing  such 
only  as  seemed  politically  dangerous*  The  Jews,  who  had 
beffloi  expelled  by  Tiberius,  but  who  seem  to  have  lately  re^ 
covered  their  poaiti^m  there  Uirough  the  influence  of  Agrippa, 
were  treated  with  indulgence,  till  the  disturbances  they  ex- 
cited by  seditions  or  domestic  dissensions  caused  them  to  be 
chased  once  more  from  the  city**  The  spirit  of  tiie  antiqua- 
rian was  again  visible  in  the  treaty  Claudius  contracted  with 
Agrippa  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  swine  in  the  forum ;  in  his 
restoration  of  the  expiattory  ofibrings  of  Servius  in  the  grove 
of  Diana ;  and  in  his  proposing  to  appoint  a  senatorial  com- 

'  See  Biim,  hr.  26.,  and  €Kerig>8  explantttfon  of  Flin.  JPaneff.  39. 
*  Suet  dmuL  25. :  **  JndsBOB  impoIsoreOhreflio  assidne  tamnltaantes  Homa 
expntit*^    On  this  celebrated  passage  more  will  be  said  hereoilet. 
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miBsiou  to  examine  the  conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  Haruspi* 
cinal  discipline.^  The  chief  pontiff  ^elebi^ed  the  completion 
of  the  eighth  century  with  the  ceremony  of  secular  games. 
Bat  in  this  his  vanity  seems  to  haye  prevailed  over  14s  liter* 
ary  prepossessions,  for  he  could  not  but  have  been  aii^are 
that  the  Etruscan  Sseculum  bore  no  refetrence  to  a  period  of 
an  hundred  years ;  nor,  in  fact,  had  more  than  sixty-three 
years  elapsed  since  Augustus  had  summoned  the  jRomana  to 
behold  a  solnmity  v>kich  none  then  living  ha^  btfpre  eemh^ 
and  none  shottid  ever  see  ugam,* 

IV.  Among  other  merits  which  history  has  ascribed  to 
Augustus  was  the  sedulo^is  industry  with  which,  afle^  the 
^  ^  ^  manner  of  the,  old.  patricians,  he  had  ocouified 

MidindiiAtrjr  lumsclf  With  disponsmg  justice  to  the  .<»itiaens. 
theadmiaiftra-  The  paticut  appUcatiOu  of  his  laboDotis  t>llower 

lion  of  juBtlce.  .  ,  .  •     ^^»  ^-         t 

was  emmently  conspicuous  m  this  practice  also. 
Sometimes  in  the  open  fornix,  soiaetimes  in  the  neighbouring 
basilicas,  Claudius,  old  atid  infirm  as  he  was,  would  endure 
from  hour  to  hour,  every  day  of  business,  the  drudgery  of 
judicial  investigations,  fmd  give  at  least  decent  attention  to 
the  clamorous  appeals  of  the  advocates,  who,  emboldened  by 
his  unexampled  patience  and  good  nature,  would  venture  not 
unfrequently  to  worry  and  even  insult  him.  So  little  did  he 
spare  himself  in  this  irksome  duty,  that  hi^  measm^e  for  cu]> 
tailing  the  numerous  Qon-days  of  the  calendar  was  ascribed 
to  a  wish  to  gain  v^re  time  for  tl\e  labours  of  the  tribunals.* 
When,  after  a  long  miming  sitting,  be  arose  bI  last  for 
refreshi^ent^ — even  if,  as  on  one  occasiion,  tibe  odour  dT  a 
pontifical  banquet,  prepared  in  the  adjoining  temple,  sc^rved 

» toA.J»iu  AW. 

*,  Tio.  ^Ami  xi  ll,;Hiii.  BUL  iViiC.vli.  AS.  'Ehe  aeeukr  games  off  An- 
goatus  -wea^  a.u.  IZI)  those  of  Caaa4itto  a. it.  800k  **Qiiitfo  tox  pnwonia 
irrisa  eet^  invitantU  more  Bolemm  ad  liidoa,.qaos  nee  speotasset  qoioqaam,  neo 
BpectataruB  asset:  quum  juperessent  adhu^;  qui  spectaverant,  et  histrioBuii^ 
producti  olfan,  tone  qaoque  prodacereutur.^    Buet  CUmcL  21. ;  FUn.  L  c. 

*  Saet  Cimid,  14, 15.;  Dion.  Iz.  4, 17.  Comp.  the  satMeil  JpoeO^e^niO' 
m:  "Si  memoria  repetla,  cjgo  eram  qui  tibi  ante  templom  tunm  Jus  die^tMun 
totis  diebuB  mease  Julio  et  Augusto.*' 
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to  hasten  his  movements, — the  petitioners  for  a  hearing 
wonld  sometimes  obstmct  his  passage  and  cHng  about  his 
person,  till  he  meekly  resumed  his  seat,  and  devoted  the  after- 
noon also  to  their  affidrs.'  However  this  passion  fer  judicial 
functions  might  be  open  to  caricature,  and  hoTvever  his  intel- 
lectual infirmities  might  betray  themselves  in  occasional 
haste,  frivolity,  or  indecision,  the  conduct  of  Claudius  seems 
to  have  been  actuated  by  a  sincerely  beneficent  intention, 
and  shows  beyond  dispute  the  principles  of  moderation  and 
equity  which  distinguished  him.  A  man  can  hardly  be 
naturally  a  tyrant  who  takes  pteasuro  in  meting  out  justice, 
and  deciding  questions  of  right.  It  was  with  real  satisfaction 
therefore,  we  may  believe,  that  Claudius  suppressed  the  laws 
of  majesty,  and  forbade  the  practice  of  delation ;  that  he  re- 
linquished the  most  grievous  exactions  of  his  predecessor ; 
that  he  promised  never  to  subject  a  Roman  citizen  to  torture ; 
that  he  declined  to  raise  th«  festivals  of  his  house  to  the 
dignity  of  national  solemnities.  When  he  repressed  the 
encroachments  of  the  freedmen,  and  caused  false  pretenders 
to  the  franchise  to  be  capitally  punished,  and  again  when  he 
withdrew  the  liberty  which  Caius  had  allowed  to  slaves  of 
giving  evidence  against  their  masters,  he  consulted  principles 
of  Roman  law  to  which  the  citizens  attached  considerable 
importance.  It  was  not  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  but  of 
a  jealous  and  inquisitorial  policy,  that  such  indulgences  had 
been  granted,  and  it  gave  occasion  to  intolerable  licence. 
The  justice  indeed  of  Claudius  was  little  tempered  with 
mercy.  Under  his  reign  more  parricides,  it  was  said,  were 
adjudged  to  the  ancient  punishment  of  the  sack  than  in  all 
the  ages  that  had  elapsed  before  it.*  Nevertheless,  one  of 
his  enactments  at  least  remainB  to  show  that  Eis  views  with 
respect  to  the  servile  population  were  milder  and  more 
enlightened  than  those  of  previous  legislators.  He  ordained 
that  the  sick  slaves  exposed  m  the  temple  of  ^sculapius 
should,  if  they  recovered,  obtain  their  freedom ;   but  the 


>  Suet.  Claud,  15,  88. 

*  Suet  CUxud,  84.:  Sonec  de  dem.  I  28. 
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masters  who  ridded  themselyes  of  their  obligatioiiB  to  the  old 
and 'infirm  by  actually  putting  them  to  death,  as  may  have 
been  sometimes  done,  he  declared  guilty  of  murder.  We 
may  hope  that  this,  the  only  recorded  instance  of  his  con- 
sideration for  that  degraded  caste,  was  in  fact  but  a  single 
specimen  of  a  more  extensive  legislation.^ 

y.  In  the  construction  of  enormous  works  of  magnificence 

or  utility  the  Romans  beheld  the  most  flattering  reflection  of 

their   own    greatness.      The   undertakings   of 

eoDstmotiong     Ohtudius  Were  not  unworthy  of  this  6olossal  age 

ofCUadipa.  «  .  ,  .  't  ? 

of  matenal  creations;  yet  they  were  not  the 
mere  fantastic  conceptions  of  turgid  pride  and  unlimited 
power.  The  aqueduct  begun,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Caius, 
was  completed,  after  several  years'  labour,  by  his  successor, 
from  whom  it  derived  the  name  of  Claudian,  by  which  it 
was  thenceforth  distinguished.  This  channel  secured  for  the 
city  the  purest  and  most  abundant  of  all  its  supplies  of  water, 
and  enriched  the  populace  with  the  cheapest  and  most  useM 
of  its  luxuries.  The  charges  which  have  been  made  against 
Oaius,  of  withdrawing  first  the  vessels,  and  afterwards  the 
carts  and  waggons  of  Italy  from  their  ordinary  employment 
in  conveying  food  to  the  population,  and  of  leaving  Rome  at 
his  death  with  no  more  than  a  week's  consumption  of  grain 
in  store,  though  involving  probably  considerable  misrepre- 
sentation, seem,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  grounded  on  the 
scarcity  which  actually  broke  out  more  than  once,  and  lasted 
for  several  years,  during  the  government  of  his  successor. 
It  must  be  considered  among  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
feeble  old  man  had  to  contend,  and  it  may  serv^e  to  enhance 
our  idea  of  the  merits  of  his  laborious  administration,  tikiat 
,he  received  fbom  the  selfish  tyrant  before  him  the  legacy  of 
empty  granaries,  as  well  as  an  exhausted  treasury.*  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  senate's  ready  acquiescence  in  the 

'  Suet  Claitd,  25.:  '*Qaod  si  quis  necare  mallet  quern  quam  exponcre^ 
caedis  crimine  teneri."    Gomp.  Dion,  Ix.  18,  29. 

•  AureL  Victor,  de  C«ar  4.;  Senea  Ai?iw.  Vit,  18.;  C.  Ciwap  "  deoed^ 
bat ....  septem  aot  octo  diemm  dbuia  snpereflse." 
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clioice  of  ibe  prsetoruuis  was  determined  by  the  prospect  of 
a  fiunme  m  the  eity,  a  popular  riot,  ^nd  a  serr ile  insnrrection ; 
and  the  repoblicans  of  t^e  day  may  well  haye  consented  to 
waive  their  speculative  principles  in  &voinr  of  an  emperor, 
at  a  mom^it  when  the  tribes  and  centuries,  of  antiquity 
would  have  demanded  the  creation  of  a  dictator.  It  has 
been  seen  that  the  Alexandrian  com  ships  came  to  anchor  at 
Pute^li,  more  than  an  hundred  miles  from,  the  place  of  their 
oai^^o's  destination.  Such  was^  the  want,  of  harbours  or 
secusre  roadsteads  along  the  strand  of  Latium,  that  it  was 
only  the  smaUeor  coasting  vessels  of  Gaul  or  Spain  that  could 
venture  to  run  to  land  at  any  nearer  point.  The  mouth  of 
the  Tiber  had  become  nearly  choked  up  by  the  accumulation 
of  sand,  and  the  few  vessels  that  now  sought  the  quays  of 
Ostia  were  generally  obliged  to  ride  at  anoh<»r  in  the  offing. 
The  engineers  despaired  of  clearing  and  keeping  open  a 
passage  in  the  main  stream  of  the  river ;  but  they  now,  imdei' 
the  direction  of  Claudius,  resorted  to  the  plan  of  cutting  a 
new  channel  from  the  right  bank,  a  little  above  the  deserted 
harbour,  and  constructing  an  artificial  haven,  with  the  aid  of 
two  moles  advanced  into  the  sea.  The  entrance  was  illumi^ 
nated  by  a  light-house;  and  from  hence&rth,  as  long  as 
science  and  industry  survived  in  the  capital  of  the  world, 
the  vessels  which  supplied  it  with  its  first  necessary  could 
come  hy  day  or  by  night  to  a  safe  and  convenient  anchorage, 
and  transfer  their  fright  to  the  barges,  to  be  propelled 
against  the  descending  current  by  the  labour  of  T^e  Portns 
men  or  horses.*  To  this  haven  was  given  the  SBTSr&Srt 
name  of  Portus  Romanus  or  Portus  Augusti,  to  ^*^ 
distinguish  it  from  the  now  niegiected.  establishment  of  Ostia. 
Claudius  himself  deserves,  the  entire  credit  of  this  bold  and 
salutary  imdertaking ;  for  he  persisted  in  it  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  his  timid  oagineers,  and  the  great  out- 
lay it  required.    Its  importance  was  speedily  shown ;  for  in 

"  Buet  Claud,  20.:  Dion,  Ir.  11.;  Plin.  m$L  KaL  ix.  8.,  xri  *J^,  §  2.  An 
immense  resfl^  wMdi  Caius  had  constnicted  to  oonvej  an  obeliok  from  Alex- 
andria to  Bome^  was  snnk  to  foim  the  foundation  of  the  mole. 
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the  eleronth  year  of  his  zeign  the  ^uplre  was  vifiitecl  by  a 
scarcity,  which  seems  to  have  followed  on  the  failure  of  the 
crops  throughout  the  proTinces,  and  redoubled  exediona 
were  required  to  save  die  capital  from  famina  Rome  was 
in  an  uproar ;  the  multitude  surrounded  the  emperor  in  the 
forum,  and  assailed  him  with  the  most  violent  gestures*' 
The  precautions  of  Augustus  on  similar  occanonSy  with  tiie 
expulsion  of  foreigners  from  the  city,  were  again  resorted  la 
The  importation  of  grain  into  Rome  required  mote  method 
and  attention  than  had  hitherto  been  given  to  it ;  and  the 
completion  of  a  harbour  to  which  com  could  be  l^rougbt  at 
all  seasons,  was  wisely  followed  by  a  measure  to  encourage 
the  construction  of  ships  of  greater  size  than  had  usually 
been  employed  in  the  trade. 

Another  undertaking,  though  its  object  was  merely  of 
local  utility,  deserves  to  be  recorded  for  its  magnitude.  The 
The  emiBitfv  MarsJaus  had  represented  to  Augustus  the  disaa- 
^2!  ^*  ^™  *^  which  their  country  was  liable  from  the 
swelling  of  the  waters  of  the  Fucinus,  a  basin 
among  their  mountains  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  nearly  thirty 
miles  in  circumference,  which  receives  the  draini^e  of  several 
valleys,  but  has  no  apparent  natural  outlet.  Among  the  lime- 
stone liills  which  encircle  it  there  are  probably  subterranean 
ckfts  through  which,  as  in  other  regions  of  similar  forma- 
tion, a  portion  of  its  waters  drains  away ;  but  they  are  not 
capable  of  expansion  with  the  increase  of  volume  within,  and 
in  seasons  unusually  wet  the  lake  overflowed  the  lips  of  its 
crater,  submerging  a  great  extent  of  valuable  land.  The 
tunnel  by  which  the  superfl^uous  waters  of  the  Alban  lake,  a 
much  smaller  reservoir,  are  still  carried  off  was  a  work  of  Iha 
early  Bepublia  But  this  emissary  is  little  more  than  a  mile 
in  length,  while  the  perforation  required  for  the  Fucinus, 
which  Augustus  shrank  from  undertaking,  was  not  less  than 

'  Four  fiuQines  are  specially  mentioned  as  occurring  in  this  reign : — 1.  at 
Borne  in  the  first  and  second  year;  2.  in  Judea  fai  the  fourth:  8.  in  Greece  in 
the  ninth ;  4.  at  Borne  in  the  derenth.  Brotier  on  Tae.  Arm.  ziL  48.  Comp. 
Suet  Claud.  18.;  Joseph.  AfUiq.Jud.ix,  2.  6.;  Act.  J/m«CxL  28. 
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tliieeu  Claudius  howeyer  was  not  deterred  by  difficulties 
wU^  labour  and  money  eould  surmount.  He  did  not,  per- 
Imps,  stop  to  oileukte  with  aocuraoy  the  real  utility  of  the 
irork.  He  commanded  it  to  be  done,  4And  Ms  command  Tras 
executed ;  Vat  it  occupied  thirty  thousand  men  for  eleven 
years,  an  amdunt  of  labour  which  no  doubt  might  have  been 
more  profitaUy*  toployed  in  many  ot^er  ways.  tTnlikfe  the 
Alban  tunndi,  wiiioh  has  continued  to  discharge  its  waters 
without  intermission  for  twaand  twenty  centuries,  the  emis- 
sary of  ibe  FncintiB  fell  speedily  into  decay,  and  required  to 
be  tepaiied  and  restored  to  dffieiency  by  a  later  emperor.  It 
has  now  been  comi^etely  choked  up  fer  many  hundreds  of 
yeaars,  and  die  meadows  on  the  shelving  bank  of  the  lake  are 
Blill  subj^  as  in  ancient  times,  to  the  caprices  of  the 
seasona' 

YL  Abaiiurcls  for  the  Amusement  of  the  populace  may 
prepay  be  mentioiied  next  after  such  as  were  intended  for 
Hs  weU  being;  for  in  view  of  the  Roman  admin-  yj  Measnres 
ifltrator  tke  two  were  of  co-ordinate  and  almost  ^^^SiltT^ 
equal  nteeessity.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  he  provid-  «»**»««• 
ed  the  people  with  cheap  corti,  on  the  otWer,  that  they  might 
hare  no'  reasonable  pretext  for  discontent,  he  was  careful 
to  Aimldk  them  with  the  im&iling  excitement  of  magnificent 
p«UiO  exhiHtiovfBL  Accordingly,  if  Claudius  executed  im- 
mense works  6f  eiigineering,  for  supplying  the  metropolis 
with  1^ater>  tofr  seoniing  the  access  of  her  richly^eighted 
flotillas,  <^  for  averting  a  periodical  inundation,  not  less  wa^ 
he  required  to  watch  with  sinmlated  intercut  the  long-pro- 
traeted  combbts  of  men  and  beasts,  in  which  the  multitude 
expectied  their  ruler  to  share  theit  own  barbarous  satisfaction. 
We  have  already  admired  the  patience  with  whlcli  Augustus 
subiiuitted  to  this  tiix  on  his  time  and  temper.  Tiberius,  we 
have  fli^n,  eould  not  school  his  stubborn  mind  to  a  similar 
sacrifice.  Caius  shared  the  vulgar  taste  for  brutal  excite- 
ment, and  in  this  instance,  at  least,  could  court  popularity 

*  Suet  a<nid.  20.;  Dion,  U.  11. 
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while  he  gratified  his  own  appetite.  Clandius,  patient  and 
plodding  by  nature,  regarded  this  condescension  as  a  legiti- 
mate portion  of  the  rontine  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself; 
and  1^  sate  throngh  the  weary  hours  of  popular  amusement 
without  interest,  it  may  be  believed,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
without  disgust.  His  constitutional  insensibility  did  not 
even  require  the  rest  and  diyersion  of  mind  which  were  com- 
The  ffiwUato-  ™only  demanded  even  by  the  mass  of  the  pop- 
riaidbowa.  ulaoc.  In  the  shows  of  the  amphitheatre,  after 
the  morning  exhibitions,  there  was  an  interval  allowed  for 
rest  or  refreshment,  during  which  the  spectators  retired  for 
the  most  part  Scorn  the  spot,  to  resume  their  places  at  a  later 
hout.  Claudius,  it'  was  observed,  rarely  availed  himsdf  of 
this  respite.  His  bodily  infirmities  perhaps  made  him  averse 
from  change  and  motion,  and  he  was  content  to  retain  his 
seat  in  the  imperial  tribune,  and  witness  the  interludes  of 
rope-dancing  and  jugglers'  feats,  which  formed  a  languid  en- 
tertainment in  the  intervals  of  blood-shed.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  these  innocent  recreations,  and 
sometimes  called  for  afresh  supply  of  gladiators  to  fill  the 
hours  of  suspense.^  I^  at  least,  the  spectators  made  the  de- 
mand, he  would  comply  with  it  with  his  usual  apathy.  Tlie 
general  taste  for  these  spectacles  was  increasing,  and  under 
Claudius  it  certainly  received  no  check.  He  suffered  himself 
indeed  to  be  made  the  tool  of  the  popular  humour  here  as 
elsewhere,  condescending  to  bandy  coarse  jokes  with  the 
multitude,  and  degradhig  the  majesty  of  empire  to  the 
level  of  vulgar  buflRwnery ;  nor  can  we  resist  the  testimony 
of  our  authorities  to  his  brutal  indifference  to  human  sufifer- 
ing,  and  his  morbid  curiosity  in  scrutiniadng,  and  as  it  were 
analysing  it  in  his  victims^* 

Augustus  had  exhibited  a  mock  sea-fight  in  the  basin  he 
constructed  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  Claudius  directed 

*  Suet  Claud,  84. ;  Dion,  Ix.  13. 

*  Saet  L  c :  **  Saoviim  et  Bangumarium  natura  fuisse,  magnis  minimisqQO 
tppandt  rebus.  Tonnenta  qutestionum  ....  exigebat  coram  ....  JugnlaH 
jubebat  ut  exflpirantium  fades  videret** 
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a  Bhow  of  siege  operations,  and  the  storming  of  a  otty,  in 
the  meadowB  of  the  Campus  Martins ;  but  we  do  not  read 
that  on  either  of  these  occasions  the  illusion  was  earned  to 
the  extent  of  aetmal  bloodshed.  It  was  very  dif-  ound  gp^jtu- 
SeretA,  however,  with  the  extraordinary  spectar  ^^f on  ttS 
cle  which  Claudius,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  ^«  I'uflMuM. 
paraded  on  the  Fncine  lake,  to  celebrate  the  compleUon  of 
hill  wofk  there,  and  the  first  admission  of  its  water  into  the 
tunnel  he  had  constructed.  He  summoned  the  population  of 
Rome  and  Italy  to  witne^  from  the  surrounding  hille  the 
manoBurres  of  two  fleets  of  triremes  and  quadriremes,  man- 
ned by  armies  of  gladiators^  while  yessels  filled  with  soldiers 
were  posted  on  the  shores  to  prevent  desertion,  and  cut  of 
retreat.  One  authority  estimates  the  opposing  armaments  at 
twelve  vessels  each,  another  at  fifty;  while  Tacitus,  whose 
numbers  arenot  genehdly  excessive,  declares  that  the  com- 
batants engaged  were  as  many  as  nineteen  thousand,  and 
that  the  whok  cii^ouil;  of  the  hkB  was  lilied  with  the  flotilla 
winch  guarded  them;  an  exaggetation  maniiestly  of  the 
most  flagrant  kind.  Befinements  of  luxury  formed  a  horrid 
combination  with  the  atrocity  of  the  ispeetaicle.  Claudius, 
armed  and doaked  as  an  Imperator,  with  his  consort  in  a 
military  mantle  by  his  side.  Seated  himself  on  a  throne  over- 
looking the  waters,  attended  by  senators,  knights,  and  sol- 
diers. The  combatants,  who  were  styled  Sicilians  and  Rho- 
dians,  d^ed  before  him,  and  saluted  him;  imd  when  he 
graciously  returned  their  greeting,  it  was  understood  as  an 
intimation  that  the  contest  was  not  intended  to  be  mortal' 
When  the  vessels  were  drawn  up  in  array,  the  figure  of  a 
Triton  in  silver  was  made  to  emerge  suddenly  from  the  lake, 
and  sound  the  signal  for  engagement.  They  went  through 
the  manoeuvres  of  a  sham  fight,  advancing  and  retreating, 
striking  and  rebounding  from  each  other ;  but  the  emperor, 
we  are  told,  was  not  satisfied  with  this  peaceful  display,  and 
ordered  the  attack  to  commence  in  earnest.    Dion  assures  us 

'  Suet.  Clattd,  21.:  "Ave  imperator,  morituri  te  salutant" 
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(liat,  when  the  men  hesitated  to  destroy  one  another,  he  caus- 
ed his  own  flotilla  to  diarge,  and  cnt  them  in  pieces.  Sne- 
tonius^  more  soberly,  only  suggests  that  he  thought  of  doii^ 
so ;  bat  Tacitus  here  at  least  is  more  moderate  ihaMt  eiltieripf 
his  compeers,  and  announces  that,  ^ftet  many  wotindli,  tine 
combatants  were  separated  and  disnussed*  Sudi  remaifatbk 
disorepatioies  in  the  relation  of  a  matter  of  tmth  patent  no- 
toriety may  put  us  on  our  guard  against  many  astbunding 
anecdotes  of  their  times  with  which  thtise  authors  perplex 
and  proEToke  u&' 

In,  readii^  of  the  shattered  health  and  frame  of  thepxinoe 
who  was  raised  unwillingly  to  the  throne  from  his  desk,  at  a 
p^jB^jaijjn.  penod  fiar  beyond  the  middle  of  life,  untrained 
^SSSSaS^  *>r  government,  and  with  no  natural  bent  tow* 
^^^»^^  ards  aflSurs,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  force  of  the 
Roman  character,  which  aiq>ears  to  haye  borne  this  feeble 
creature  through  labours  wliioh  might  task  the  highest  pow- 
ers and  the  happiest  dispositioii*  Yet  this  incessant  strain  of 
mind  and  body  seems  to  have  been  favourable  to  his  heaUh, 
which  recovered  its  tone  under  the  labours  of  the  piincipate. 
The  wear  and  tear  of  a  life  so  tryii^  required  no  doubt  the 
support  of  stimulants ;  the  excess  in  eating  and  drinking  to 
which  Claudius  is  said  to  have  been  addicted,  and  which  has 
made  his  name  notorious  for  gluttony,  was  at  first  perhaps 
no  more  than  indulgence  of  the  craving  which  his  exhausted 
powers  naturally  excited.  Encouraged  by  the  artifice  of  the 
wives  and  parasites  who  ruled  him,  he  lapsed  more  and  more 
into  gross  intemperance,  and  the  pains  of  indigestion,  from 
which  he  sufibred  so  acutdy  as  to  meditate,  it  was  said,  es- 
caping from  them  by  suicide,  were  caused,  we  may  believe, 
by  this  habitual  abuse,*    His  jaded  appetite  was  excited  by 

'  Tac  Arm,  xil  56. ;  Suet.  Claud,  21. ;  Dion,  Ix.  83.  It  seemB  to  baT« 
been  in  connexion  with  this  exhibition  that  Claudius  gave  a  banquet  at  the  head 
of  the  cmiBsaiy,  at  which  the  sudden  rush  of  the  water  into  the  tunnel  before  the 
proper  moment  was  very  near  causing  a  fnghtAil  catastrophe.  Tadtus,  c  67. ; 
Suet  e.  82. 

•  Suet  aaul  81. 
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the  splendour  of  his  banquets  and  the  numbers  of  the  com- 
pany:  his  viands  were  often  spread  in  ample  halls  or  pleas- 
ure grounds,  and  his  couches  crowded  by  many  hundreds  of 
guests.  On  such  occasions  he  gratified  his  senses  to  the  ut- 
most, and  seldom  rose  from  table  till  he  had  gorged  to  re- 
pletion, and  required  to  relieve  his  stomach  by  vomiting.  In 
judging  of  the  character  of  the  poor  old  man,  whose  private 
failings  have  been  elevated  into  notoriety,  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  coarseness  of  the  times,  and  the  ordi- 
nary licence  of  his  associates.  Nor  must  we  forget  how 
readily  the  scandalous  anecdotes  of  the  day  were  accepted 
by  annalists  and  biographers  as  veritable  history.  With  re- 
gard to  women,  the  intempenmoe  of  whidi  he  is  accused  may 
be  almost  eoi]£ned  to  the  ease  witli  which  he  passed 
from  the  caresses  of  one  lawftil  wife  to  those  of  a  suc- 
cessor: of  all  the  Csesars  Claudius  stands,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  nearly  free  from  the  charge  of  illicit  and  dis- 
giaceM  indulgences.'  3ut  now  for  tiie  first  time  a^Beme 
the  story  of  the  prince's  wives  beoomes  the  history  of  the 
priiunpate;  the  dtyof^  Scipio  and  Augustus  recedes  for  a 
moment  ttam  our  view,  and  we  seem  to  stray,  as  in  a  way- 
ward dream,  through  the  saloons  of  Versailles  or  Aranjuez. 

>  Soet  Cl<md.ZZ,  T#aofhuto«l9faT<mnjt^«r9nanedbyTacit«$(^^ 
xl  80.),  and  Dion  has  a  passing  remark  on  his  intemperance  with  regard  both 
to  wine  and  women.  But  the  particulars  of  his  alleged  excesses,  from  which 
his  ghittony  has  become  so  geuerallj  hif^mous,  are  confined  to  the  scandalouf 
dvoiiicle  of  Us  biographer.  * 
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CHAPTER  L. 

CLAUDIUS  SUBJECT  TO  TIIK  IKTLUEKCE,  1.  OF  WOMSN :  BIS  WIT£S:  MESSALIKA. 
2.  or  IBEEDMKN :  POLTBIUS,  NARCISSUS,  KTC. — TREATMENT  OF  THE  SISTERS  Of 
CAltTS.— BAmSHHEWT  Of  SEinECA.-^DEATfi  OF  1FPI1T8  BILAMUB.— O0R8PIRACT  OF 

BcuBonAiruB.— nmmoir  of  bbitiiv  imd  tbifiiph  ow  0LADi>nrs.^-Di;A!iH  or 

YAiXRIUB  ASUTIOUg.  ■■BHAIUUL  ISMianntATUVf  OF  CLiIJDIU8.-*-inrASBT  Of 
MBgATJWA  ABD  AOBUFIHA.— ^OBSALDU'S  AXOUK  W]XH  BOJXJ^  JLXD  IKABDIB 
IfABEIAOK  WITH  HUf. — ^ALARM  AKD  AHGER  OF  CLAUDIUS. — BKR  DISGRACE  Ain> 
DEATH. — ^DTTRiaUES  FOR  A  SUCCESSOR.— CLAUDIUS  MARRIES  AORIFPIHA. — ^BSR 
fiOH  DOMirnTS  BETROTHED  TO  ^IS  DAtJGBTEE  OCTATLA.:  ADOFtED  UKDKR  THE 
HUa  OF  ittttOw— ^MfLUSMCB  (Mf  JiOltlPnMA;  BHI  lO0in)0  IBS  OOBOHIA  AilBI^ 
FWEWIHL— ^ADVAHCPIQ  FOCHULBIFT  OF  nBO.— ^AlUUffl'IBA  UIJlUfB  Xtt  Sft* 
SBUJCnON  OF  LEPnU.^— BBE  FOIBOMB  GLAmHUB.— «B0  0UCCKKDB  lO  POWSB. — 
BEMARKB  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  CLAUDHTS.— THE  ADORAnON  PAID  HIM  DUBlMa 
HIS  LITE  BT  SENECA,  AND  ABUSE  OF  HIM  AFTER  HIS  DEATH. — ^THE  APOCOLOCTNTO- 
81S» — ^TLATIERY  OF  NERO.  (a.  V,  794-807.  A.  D.  41-M.) 

THE  ruler  to  whom  the  conduct  of  aflOiirs  was  now  en- 
trusted had  been  bred,  beyond  the  usual  term  of  infan- 
ciwidius  Bub-  cy>  ^1 1^®  women  of  the  imperial  household ;  for 
l^ktt  0?^  *^®  weakness  of  his  sickly  fhime  still  required  the 
women.  ^j^j.^  ^f  female  nursing  at  an  age  when  the  young 

Roman  was  ordinarily  transferred  to  his  tutors  and  the 
masters  of  his  athletic  exercises.  To  the  last  he  continued 
to  feel  the  need  of  the  petty  attentions  and  ministrations 
of  the  gentler  sex.  In  early  adolescence  his  guardians 
proposed  to  provide  for  his  domestic  comfort  by  espousing 
him  to  consorts  of  their  own  selection;  but  of  those  who 
were  successively  chosen  for  the  honour  two  were  lost  to  him 
before  marriage ;  the  one  being  rejected  on  account  of  the 
offence  her  parents  had  given  to  Augustus,  the  other  dying 
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ontowardly  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  nuptials/  Ciandiua 
was  at  last  united  to  Plautia  UrgnlaniUay  who,  to  judge 
from  the  names  she  thus  combined,  was  the  daughtei;  p^haps 
of  PlautiuB  Silyanus^  a  distinguished  oonunaoder  ki  Panno^ia, 
whose  tragio  story  has  been  related  under  the  prin6^ate  of 
Tiberius,  and  was  descended  &om  Frgulania,  the  proudest  of 
the  friends  of  Livia.'  By  this  noble  bride  Clan^us  became 
the  father  of  two  children :  the  first  of  them  was  the  I>rusu8 
to  whom  the  daughter  of  Sejanus  was  affianced  abnjostat  his 
birth,  and  who  died  in  infancy ;  the  second  was  a  girl,  and 
receiyed  tixe  name  of  Claudia.  But  when  her  mother  was 
detected  intriguing  with  a  freedman  of  the  household,  and 
repudiated  by  her  hfusband,  Claudius  disowned  the. infant, 
andshodked  the  Romans  by  causing  it,  at  the  age  of  five 
montiis,  to  be  ruthlessly  abe^doned«*  By  .^Ua  Petina,  the 
daughter  perhaps  of  ^Uus  Tubero,  to  whom  he  next  imited 
himself  he  had  one  child  only,  whom  he  called  after  his 
mother  Antonia,  and  wbo  became  ftfflanced  to  Cmens  Pom- 
peius  Magnus  the  s<m  of  a  Crassus,  who  thus,  by  a  strange 
fiivour  of  fortune,  combined.a  descent  from  two  triumvirs, 
with  an  alliance  with  the  families  of  three  others.^  The  union 
with  Petina  lasted  probably  some  years ;  and  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  Cains,  as  we  may  suppose,  that  Claudius  divorced 
himself  from  her  on  some  trifling  disagreement,  A  third 
marriage  with  Valeria  Messalina  speedily  followed :  the  two 
children  she  bore  him  came  into  the  world  towards  the  com- 

*  Bnet  Clamd,  26.  The  first  was  .Emilia  Lepida,  the  great  graoddangfater 
of  Aiigiistafl,  being  the  child  of  his  granddaughter  Julia  by  L.  Panlhis,  and  sis- 
ter of  H.  iEndliiis  Lej^dns,  the  Mend  and  victim  of  Oaius  Oallgula ;  the  second, 
UTia  Medulfina,  of  the  family  of  the  Cammi. 

*  For  Plantitts  SiWanns,  see  Tac  Atm,  It.  22. ;  Veil.  ii.  112. ;  Dion,  Ir.  34. 
He  iras  the  grandson  of  Frgulania,  the  friend  of  liria. 

*  {VieL  Oktud.  27.  It  seems  not  tudikdly  that  this  horrid  act  was  perpe- 
trated in  imitation  of  Angostas,  who  forbade  the  infhnt  of  the  younger  Julia  to 
be  noorished.  But  to  cast  away  a  child  which  had  once  been  taken  up^  was  an 
abuse  of  the  paternal  aathbrity  from  wlueh  the  filings  of  the  Ilomans  revolted. 

*  For  iElins  Tubero  see  Tac  Ann.  xii.  1. 
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menoement  of  his  principate.*  The  shamelessness  of  the 
women  of  the  higher  ranks  has  been  noticed  on  former  oc- 
ocudowi :  the  precarionsness  of  the  position  they  held  in  mar- 
riagejoems  to  kare  made  them  despair  of  acquiring,  or  at 
least  oif  long  retaining,  domestic  inflnence;  and  they  too 
often  abandoned  themselves  to  indulgences,  from  which  they 
had  no  motives  either  of  affection  or  pradence  to  withhold 
them.  Ot  «U  Ae  Roman  matrons,  however,  Mei^salina  has 
acquired  the  most  infkmons  oelebrity :  her  mime  has  been 
nsed  even  to  onr  own  times  as  the  greatest  byword  of  re- 
preach  to  her  Bex ;  the  satirist  has  striven  in  vtdn  to  Influence 
the  glowing  colours  which  the  historiaa  has  flashed  up<m  her 
crimes.  As  the  wife  of  a  man  whom  she  probably  despised, 
it  would  seem  absurd  to  suppose  that  she  put  any  unusual 
check  on  the  wanton  passions  of  her  class ;  yet  we  may  see 
reason  hereafter  to  question,  at  least  to  their  full  extent,  the 
enormities  ibr  which  she  has  been  so  signally  notorious. 

MessaUna  was  the  daughter  of  Valerius  Messata  Bsurbatus, 
sometimes  called  also  Messalinus,  who  Stood  in  the  relation  of 
_  ^     cousin  to  Claudiiks  by  marriage:   for  his  wife, 

Clmniotor  and      ,_^  "^  ^ 

iiifliMaeedr  Domitia  Lepida,  was  a  granddaughter,  while 
Claudius  was  himself  the  grandson,  of  the  trium- 
vir Antonius.  This  Lepida  seems  to  have  been  herself  disso- 
lute as  well  as  ambitious,  and  such  wer6  the  qualities  which 
descended  from  her  to  her  child."    Nevertheless  Messalina, 

'  The  Bon,  who  reodyed  a  few  yean  after  hia  birth  the  Bomame  of  Britaa- 
nicafl,  had  completed,  aooording  to  Tadtoa,  hia  fourteenth  year  in  808  {Ann, 
ziiL  16.),  and  waa  therefore  bom  i.  u.  ?94 :  i£,  howerer,  he  waa  only  two  yean 
younger  than  Kero  (see  Arm,  xil  25.),  he  must  hare  been  bom  aa  early  aa  792 
or  798.  Saetonina  also  contradicta  himself  in  aaying  that  the  child  waa  bom 
on  the  20tk  day  alter  hia  &ther^  aoceeaion  (i.  e.  in  Feb..794),and  in  hia  aeaond 
conaolahip ;  for  thia  did  not  cnmmmea  till  795.  I  take  the  middle  of  these 
date%  Tis.  Feb.  794L  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  danghtei:^  oaUed  Ootaria, 
waa  older  or  yoon^  than  her  brother. 

'  Taa  Atuu  xii.  64.  Domitia  Lq>ida  waa  slater  to  Ch.  Domiliai^  the  hus- 
band, aa  will  be  afterwards  recorded,  of  Agripploa  minor,  and  father  of  the  Kmp 
peror  Nero.  She  waa  daughter  to  L.  Domitius  by  Antonia  f7iq;or,  according  to 
Suetonius, — rnvwr^  according  to  Tacitus,  less  correctly, — and,  therefore,  grand* 
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at  the  time  when  6b«  eooqeated  to  attMh  herself  to  the  foi^ 
timea  of  Claudiua,  <x>ald  ha^e  had  no  profli>eot  iof  a  thuone. 
Howeyer  little  she  may  hare  legarded  her  hnabaad,  dieolaBg 
no  doobt  to  tiie  poaiUon  ahe  had  itoquired  with  hjin,  all  the 
more  yehemently  m  it  was  atrangjB  and  anexpeoted,  and  her 
mo^  eM»edt  efforlfi^  Jier  riced  a»d  her  citimee^  would  l»  d^ 
rected,  we  m$j  stipfo^  to  securing  it.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  irregularity  of  hear  .coi>diict»  it  WM  donbtleii 
her  wi^h  to  diaguise  it  jGrom  hitn^  and  she  anoeeeded  in.  keep- 
ing him  convincedy  at  least  to  the  Iftst  niomenli»  of  h»  entire 
deyptednesi.  Bat  his  eharaoter  was  too  Weak  to.  allow  her 
to  put  ^tire  tr^fit  in  his  conyictions :  he  Iraa^  in  fiiet,  con- 
stantly swayed  by  the  inflnenoe  of  one  or  another  of  tboee 
about  him;  the  whisper  of  a  ftiend  or  oonrtier  might  Mast 
her  dearest  schemesi  and  her  intrigues  were  directed  to  se- 
ciuang  in  her  interest  the  persons  by  whom  he.was  moat 
elosely  sncronnded*  .  For  this  purpose;  we  are  asanred^  she 
amassed  m<mey  and  she  layished  favours.  She  joined  with 
the  ministers  of  the  court  in  selling  appointments  to  the 
wealthiest  appUcanl^  in  extorting  bribes  by  threats  and 
proseouUons,  in  procuring  the  ccmfiscation  of  the  efltates  of 
nobleSy  and  persuading  the  emperor  to  bestow  them  on  her^. 
self;  thus  enriched^  she  sought  to  bind  her  accomplices  to  her 
side  by  diyiding  her  plund^  with  them,  4nd  entaa^yuj^  them 
in  her  fasewf^ing  caresses.  Periloixs:  as  tiudi  a  guilty  icom-. 
merce  wae,  6he  eiurried  it  on  wjth  boldness  and  saccess,  and 
contjivted  during  seyeral  years  to  etgoy  the  foil  confidence 
of  her  husbaaid,  while  she  dosed  the  lips  both  of  her  para- 
mours and  yiotims.  But  the  connexion  in  which  she  may 
thus  haye  placed  herself  with  the  fireedmen  of  the  palaoe,  the 
real  punisters  of  the  court  and  instruments  of  the  imperial 
pleasure,  has  proyed  fatal  at  least  to  her  reputation  with 
posterity.  Whateyer  were  her  yices  and  domestic  treasons, 
they  might  have  been  oyerlooked  perhaps  by  historians,  who 

daoi^ter  of  tlie  triamTir  Antomus  and  OctoTia.  Comp^  Taa  Arm,  i¥.  44. : 
Soet  ^«^.  6. 

VOL.  T. — 26 
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were  geuerally  oontent  to  rebuke  the  petulance  and  ambition 
of  women  with  a  contemptuous  eneer ; '  but  no  ia&my  could 
be  too  atrocioQS  to  charge  upcm  the  matron  who  was  guilty 
of  a  orimiaal  asBociation  with  a  Polybius  or  Nax^isfius,  the 
rile  €(veciaa  ministers  of  a  Roman  imperator^  the  men  who 
sounded  a  lower  -depth  even  in  the  d^ths^  of  delation,  by 
saciificing  the  best  blobd  of  Quirinua  to  the  cupidity  of 
branded  and  base4>om  foreigners. 

llie  regimen  of  women  who  trafficked  in  offices  of  state, 
an  enormity  hitherto  unknown  in  Rome,  might  hare  been 
The  regimen  of  ^^g^^^  as  the  last  degradation  of  the  oommon- 
theih»edm«ii.  wealth,  had  it  not  been  followed  by  ibe  still 
moTB  degrading  regimen  of  freedmen«  Next  to  his  women 
it  was  by  his  freedmen  that  Claudius,  we  are  told,  was  gOT- 
emed.  The  facUity  of  enfranchisement  has  been  already 
menticmed.  We  have  seen  how  the  slaTOs  of  a  noble  house- 
hold were  of  two  very  diffluent  classes ;  of  which  the  lower 
Gonmsted  of  mere  menial  drudges,  the  rude  boors  of  Thraoe, 
Africa^  or  Cappadodia;  while  the  upper,  prinoipaUy  from 
Greece  and  Syria,  comprised  the  polished  instruments  of  &s- 
tidious  luxury,  exquisitely  trained  and  educated,  and  accus- 
tomed, by  every  compliance,  however  abject,  to  ingratiate 
Uiemselves  with  their  sensual  and  pampered  masters.  While 
the  former  dass  had  Uttle  hope  perhaps  of  improving  their 
condition,  or  escj^ing,  if  not  prematurely  worn  out  by  toil, 
a  neglected  and  even  an  abandoned  old  age,  the  latt^  might 
ddcidate  on  securing  their  fi^edom  early,  after  whi(di  tiiey 
enjoyed  a  thousand  opportunities  of  rendering  themselves  as 
necessary  to  their  patron  as  they  had  previously  been  to 
their  master.  The  intercourse  of  the  Roman  noble  with,  his 
feUow-citizens  had  been  always  stiff  and  ceremonious :  the 

'  It  was  ValeriuB  Measala,  or  M«Baftliniis,  the  fitther  of  the  empreai,  who 
had  resisted,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  proposition  that  the  wives  of  provin- 
cial governors  should  be  forbidden  to  accompany  thdr  husbands  abroad.  He 
had  Qsed  the  proud  old  Boman  aignment :  "  Tin  in  eo  culpam  si  fcemina  roodmn 
exoodat**  This  man  and  Aurelius  Ootta  Messalfams  seem  to  have  both  bees 
sonsofMessalaCorvinus.    See  Ruperti  on  Tadtus,  ^im.  il  82. 
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many  privileges  they  had  in  oommon  gave  even  the  plebeian 
a  clidm  to  fbrmal  respeot  fitnn  his  patrician  neighbour ;  and 
it  was  rarely  that  the  ties  of  eonfldenoe  and  easy  ftiend^p 
siKbsisted:  between  men  so  nearly  eqn&l  in  odnsideration,  00 
often  rivals,  and  always  liable  to  become  so.  Bat  the  Ro^ 
man  magnate  wearied  of  the  tmceasing  round  of  convention^ 
alities  in  whieh  he  moved,  and  longed  for  associates  with 
whom  he  might  unbend  in  real  familiarity,  without  demean^ 
ing  hifflself  to  the  company  of  mere  slaves.  The  fashion  of 
employing  fi«edmen  for  the  service  of  the  patrician  house* 
hold,  and  the  management  of  donftestic  affistirs,  was  first  im- 
ported into  Rome  by  the  conquerors  of  the  East,  by  Sulla, 
LuouHus,  and  Pompeius ; — ^who  were  too  proud,-  irfber  enjoy- 
ing the  sabnuBsion  of  kings  and  potentates,  to  reoognise  the 
equality  of  their  fellowK^itizens.  CsBsar  indeed,  with  his 
usual  magnanimity,  had  disdained  to  avail  himself  of  this 
unworthy  indulgence.  The  ascendancy  he  naturally  exer- 
cised over  all  that  came  in  contact  with  him,  enabled  him  to 
secure  the  spontaneous  services  of  men  of  bkth  and  con^d- 
eration  hardly  inferior  to  hk  own,  such  as  Matins,  Oppius, 
and  Hirtius.  Such  were  the  stewards  of  his  revenues,  the 
mani^rs  of  his  pubKc  and  private  benevolences,  Romans  in 
birth  and  blood,  men  attached  to  him  by  real  firiendship,  but 
who  felt  that  they  could  ply  without  disgrace  before  his 
acknowledged  superiority.  But  even  the  inhmtor  of  a 
throne  bad  no  such  personal  influence  as  nature's  emperor, 
the  first  of  the  CsBsars.  Augustus,  great  as  he  was  in  genius 
as  wen  as  m  station,  scarcely  found  such  willing  subservienee 
among  the  citizens  of  his  native  country.  Agrippa  became 
too  powerftd  to  continue  really  his  friend ;  the  self-respect 
even  of  Msecenas  grew  at  last  irksome  to  hinu  He  had  re- 
course to  the  venal  attachment  of  his  freedmen,  whose  fidel- 
ity exacted  no  requital,  and  hardly  expected  an  acknowledg- 
ment ;  and  of  these  he  held  many  in  intimacy,  and  cultivated 
their  esteem.  The  names  of  Polybins  and  Hilarion,  of  Li- 
dnus,  Eunus,  and  Celadus,  occur  in  history  or  inscriptions 
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amoug  the  tmsty  freedmen  of  the  first  princeps.'  Ho  neithev 
requked  of  them  degrodiDg  services,  nor  again  did  he  Bn&r 
them  to  gorge  themselyes  with  the  s^ils  of  his  stutors.  He 
enjoyed  the  solace  of  their  iBtimacy,  and  when  most  an^icte 
for  privacy^  and  the  eyer-coveted  respite  fix>m  the  fonbalitaieB 
of  patrician  life,  it  was  in  the  suburban  yilla  of  one  of  these 
humble  miniaters  that  he  would  diaburden  Mmself  of  ^  the 
cares  of  his  station.'  Tibetius,  whose  strict  Belf-4iscipline, 
at  leait  till  the  latter  years  of  his  retirement,  was  ^yen  more 
severe  and  unr^nttting,  sdlowed  himself  no  such  relaxation ; 
his  fifeedmen  were  few  in  number,  and  seem  to  have  eiy  oyed 
no  portion  of  his  confidence.  The  perturbed  Spirit  of  Cains 
was  agitated  by  restless  furies  which  never  suffered  him  tc 
sedc  repose,  or  court  the  charms  of  mmplieity  for  a  moment 
During  the  fitful  fever  of  his  brief  grasp  of  power  he  nevei 
threw  off  the  public  man  and  the  sovereign ;  he  never  sought 
the  shade,  or  cast  upon  another  the  cares  and  toils  of  his  aw- 
ful pre-eminence.  None  ev^  possessed  more  th^  a  moment- 
ary influence  over  him.  But  the  fashion  of  keying  fceed- 
men  always  in  attaidance  on  the  Roman  noble  had  become, 
from  the  prevailing  indolence  of  the  age,  by  this  time  gen- 
eral, and  Caius  had  many  such  about  his  court,  though  he 
deigned  to  make  little  use  of  tbeuL  Wh^  therefore,  a 
prince  succeeded  to  whom  ministers  and  confidants  were  a 
necessity,  the  institution  was  ready  to  his  hands.  The  va- 
rious services,  partly  official,  pitrtly  menial,  which  monarohs 
in  modem  times  have  been  allowed  by  the  spirit  of  fidudal- 
ism  to  exact  from  their  noble  vassals,  were  disdiarged  for 
Claudius  by  these  Grecian  adventurers.  Pdybius  was  the 
director  of  his  studies,  who  unrolled  for  him  perhaps  tiie 
dusty  volumes  of  Etruscan  lore,  in  which  he  pretended  to 
instruct  his  countrymen.  Narcissus  was  his  secretary ;  Pal- 
las was  his  steward.  To  Felix,  the  brother  of  Pallas,  he 
gave  the  command  of  a  province  and  an  army.  The  eunuch 
Posides,  whatever  his  special  fimctions  may  have  been,  was 

'  Suet  Od,  67,  101.  with  notes  of  Baumgartcn-Crusius. 
•  Suet.  Oct  12. 
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UDOBg  tittt  clafis  of  his  inldmate  attendauts  whioli  the  Bonoaii 
boROwed  from  the  domestic  establishmeiitfl  of  the  East. 
NaroiBSiis  was  the  most  confidentiaL  of  hia  adyisers ;  HaFpo< 
craty  Myron^  Amphaws,  I^eroikaotes^  amd  DmsUlamui  are 
mastiooiBAf  though,  with  no  specified  offices^  among  the 
finnida  andiavooidteSy  who^.  shared  in  the  oaxes,  or  amused 
the  Idflore  off  a  patron  who  lacked  tbe^  faculty,  of  originating 
for  himself  dither  hia  employments  or  hk  diyenionsL^  lliese 
were  the  men  who  secured  the  intimacy  of 'the  chief  of  the 
Roman  noiuiity ;  they  oeotqpied  his  attention  to  the  exclusion 
of  senators  and  consulars ;  they  suggested  the  measures  of 
his  administration,  engaged  fayourable  audiences  for  foreign 
potentates,  directed  the  i^pointment  of  proconsuls  andle^ 
gates,  controlled  the  march  of  armies  and  the  campaigns  of 
impefators^:  tbese.werethe men  who  det^amned  wiih  Mes- 
salma  who  should.be  the  victims  of  delation,  who  were  tJie 
fiktlest  for  saeiifiee,  who  the  most  pliant  ibr  oofmption ;  to 
these  erecy  noble  Bomoa,  every  wealthy  fojeeigner,  paid 
court  by  presents  and  flatteries;  upon  these.  Messalina  be* 
stowed  her  own  figtvoan^  and  pYoemred  for  them  within  the 
walls  of  the  palaoe.itself  the  noblest  women  of  Roma*  Most 
of  these  men  amassed  colossal  fortunes ;  the  wealth  of  Pal* 
las  and  Narcissus  became  proverbial;  and  lAen  CHaadiiis 
was  OBoe  heard  to  complain  of  the  slendemess  of  4iis  own 
ioq>eri&L  revemies,  it  was  replied  that  he  would  be  ridi 
enough  if  his  two  wealthy  freedmen  would  deign  to  take 
him  into  paortmership.'  Bo<ih  the  one  and  the  other  of  these 
&VQiiri!tes  were  honoured  by  the  senate  with  the  ingigTita  of 
high  magistracies,  thou^  it  was  impossible  to  admit  ikem 
to  such  oflkea  thmnselves,  and  they  were  loaded,  moreover, 

•  BttoL  Clmd.  38.;  Senec  ApoeoL  14.;  TertuU.  (If  Pa2?.  9. 

•  Saet  Claud.  24.;  Dion,  Ix.  2,  17,  18. 

•  Suet  Claud.  28. :  "  Abmidatunim  si  a  duobus  libertia  in  consordum  re^ 
dperetiir.**  Of  Narcisstifl  Dion  says  (Ix.  84.),  fivpidSac  irXeiovc  ftvpiav  clj^e,  isdl 
wpo&elxov  tAr^  ir67^ic  koI  pdaiXeic  Of  Pallag  Tacitus  (^fwi,  m  68.):  "Pai- 
lanti  centies  quadragles  sestertium  censuit  consul  deslgnatus.**  Juvenal,  i  108. : 
'*  Ego  possideo  plus  Pallante  et  Liciis.*' 
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with  enormonB  grants  of  publio  money.'  As  long  as  ths 
good  xuxderetanding  between  the  empress  and  the  fireedmen 
was  maintdned  by  mutual  compliances,  the  emperor  re* 
mained  the  infatuated  victim  of  their  heinous  conspiiBcy. 
He  continued  to  be  deluded  for  years  with  the  notion  that 
he  was  governing  Rome  with  the  energy  of  an  ancient  con- 
sul or  dictator,  but  his  operations,  contrived  and  guided  by 
their  hands,  were  little  more  than  the  mere  shadows  of  bov« 
ereignty :  if  he  made  the  laws,  the  administration  of  them, 
in  which  alone  the  real  government  consisted^  was  still  sub- 
jected to  their  control,  and  was  exercised  from  East  to  West 
by  their  creatures.  Claudius,  under  the  influence  of  his 
wives  and  children,  enacted  not  their  prince  but  their  minis- 
ter.' / 

Such  at  least  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  testimony  of 
all  our  authorities  would  lead  us*  Nevertheless,  if  the  evil 
influences  of  the  Claudian  court  were  so  paramount  as  they 
are  described,  it  must  be  deemed  strange  that  its  publio  pol- 
icy was  BO  well  directed,  and  on  the  whole  so  nobly  executed, 
as  we  have  se^i  it  to  have  been,  and  that  the  scandals  of  the 
reign  of  Messalina  and  the  freedmen  are  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  the  interior  of  the  palace.  It  will  be  seen,  as 
we  proceed,  that  the  worst  enormities  of  the  government  of 
ClaudiiBS  refer  to  affiurs  on  which  we  are  quite  imable  to 
speak  with  certainty ;  while  the  merits  of  his  prineipate,  what- 
ever estimate  we  may  form  of  them,  relate  precisely  to  the 
matters  which  are  most  patent  to  the  judgment  of  history. 
To  retuni,  however,  to  the  narrative  before  us.  Even  im  the 
first  year  of  the  new  reign,  while  the  publio  oonduet  of  the 
emperor,  both  at  home  and  aln^ubd,  was  earning  merited  ap- 
plause, the  imperial  family  was  torn  with  jealousies,  and 
harassed  by  intrigues.    Among  the  first  acts  of  Claudius 

'  Toa  Ann,  xl  38.,  xil  58.  Pliny  {^jpp.  vii.  29.,  viiL  6.)  mentions  the 
^enatoBoonsultam,  and  the  monument  erected  to  Pallas  with  an  inscription. 

'  Saet  Claud,  29. :  "  His  uxoribnsque  deditus,  non  principon  sed  minis 
trum  egif* 
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WM  the  reeall  from  bankhment  of  the  siBtere  of 
Caiwr  but  Meemima,  it  Ib  said,  wms  jealous  of  ^^gS£» 
JuHa's  faBomatioas,  and,  irritated  at  the  secret  (t^uE^^tof 
intsrviewB  she  was  reported  to  enjoy  with  her  ^""^ 
tuude,  succeeded. in  driying  her  onoe  more  into  exile  fi>r  her 
repoted  irregnlarMaes.  Her  punishment  was  shared  by  the 
{dnioBopher  Seneca,  who  was  alleged  to  have  crminaliy  in- 
tnigued  with  her.  He  was  confined,  by  a  decree  of  ibe  sen- 
ate;,  to  the  rude  and  unhealthy  island  of  Corsica.*  Baairtanent  of 
Here  he  was  detained  for  some  years,  apparently  ^^^^^^ 
lall  the  fall  of  MeHsalina  herself;  yet  it  is  at  least  Ttmsjksir 
Ue,  that  his  voice,  which  has  uttered  some  of  the  fiercest 
deuoneiaiiens  of  the  crimes  and  vices  of  the  emperor,  should 
be  totally  silent  on  the  enormities  of  the  empress.  It  has 
already  been  noticed  that  Caius  had  intended  to  put  the 
great  Stoic  moralist  to  death  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
raputatioB  of  his  wealth,  and  at  a  later  period  we  again  .read 
of  him  as  oiie  of  the  richest  men  of  his  tima  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  on  this  occasion  he  was  not  deprived  of 
his  estates ;  and  if  Messalina  was  really  the  pi:omoter  of  his 
exile,  the  prosecutioai  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  cupidity  so 
generally  ascribed  to  her.  Of  the  wretched  Julia  we  hear 
no  more  but  that  the  malice  of  her  persecutors  was  not  yet 
satisfied,  and  that  she  was  not  sufiered  :long  to  survive  her 
seecmd  disgrace.* 

The  year  796  was  marked,  according  to  the  same  authorir 
ties,  by  a  crime  of  still  deeper  atrocity,  aisimBed  to  the  same 
baneful  influence.    The  sbamelessness  of  the  em-  p;^^  ^f  ^^ 
prees  and  the  weakness  of  the  man  she  gov-  p^msJJ^^- 
cmed,  were  frightfolly  exemplified  in  the  death  of  Appius 

'  DioD,  Ix.  8. ;  Senec.  ComoL  ad  Polyb,  80,  83.  (XancBafl,  ssjs  Se&eot, 
'^me  dcjecit  qnidem,  sed  impulBmii  a  ibrtana  et  otdetiteni  Bustiiiiut,  et  in  pr»> 
eeps  edntem  lenHer  ^Hsm  mamis  yasoB  modcntlotie'  depoMifc.'*  An  enenqr  of 
Seneca  denounces  him  ft  a  later  period  as  ''domns  Qermaniei  adidteram.* 
Tac.  Ann,  ziiL  42. 

•  Saet.  C^mtd,  29. ;  D'on.  Ix.  8,  18. 
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Silanos.'  This  noblemaa^  the  head  ni  this  period  of  the  great 
Janian  house^  was  oomieeted  with  the  /Rmilii^  the  Gassii, 
and  with  the  Oasars  themselyes :  Claudiiis  proposed  to  draw 
still  closer  the  bonds  of  allianee  between  their  ftrailies,  and 
strengthen  thereby  the  bulwarks  of  Msiown  imperial  throne*' 
With  this  riew  he  recalled  him  from  the  coinmand  of  a  pror* 
inde  iki  Spain,  united  hdm  in  marriage  with  the  mother  of  the 
empress^  and  sffianoed  his  son  to  his  own  daughter  OotaTi% 
then  a  tender.  i]i&nt4  But,  from  whaterer  eawse,  Messaliiis, 
it  seems,  eonceiyed  an  implaeable  enmity  against  him:  it 
was  surmised  that  she  had  oast  on  him  amarous  glanoes 
which  he  bad  mA  deigned  to  return ;  at  all  erehts,  she  re- 
solved on  hici  destf  action,  and  eonoerted  with  Narcissus  an 
extraordinary  plan  &>r  its  accomplishment.  Early  one  morn- 
ing the  fSft-v^unte,  f^v  Narcissus  at  this  moment  stood  iore* 
most  in  his  patron's  graces,  burst  suddenly  into  his  apart- 
ment, with  affected  alarm,  and  related  that  he  haid  dreamt 
that  Bight  that  the  emperor  had  been  murdered  by  Silanus. 
MessaUna,  the  partner  of  the  imperial  chamber,  tbctieupon 
declaied  that,  strange  to  relate,  the  rerysame  Tiskm  had 
occurred  also  to  hersel£  Glaiidius  was  horrified  and  bewil* 
dered.  At  the  neit  moment  Silanus  presented  himself  ac- 
cording to  a  parevious  i^ointment ;  but  iik  Ins  eoBStemation 
the  appointment  had  slipped  altogether  from  the  emperor's 
memory,  and  he  beheld  in  his  unseasonable  intmsioii  a  {H^oof 
of  his  meditated,  erime.  The  oonfederates  seized  their  ^- 
yantage:  they  hastily  extoirted  from  thdir  dupe  an  order  for 
their  victim's  arrest  and  immediate  execution ;  and  the  next 
day  Claudius  recounted  the  ocouriiMice  to  the  senate,  and 

'  DUm  (Ix.  14.)  oallfl  him  erroneoiisly  Gains  Appius  Silanas :  his  pnBDomeii 
WAS  Api^nsi  and  his  nqmen  Juaiss. 

*  Appius  Silanus  wa)i  married  tot  to.  A^Wh  JjeigidtL,  the  great  graaddaiij^ 
ter  eC  Augustas,  throHghthe  two  Juliaa  Bj  her  he  had  two  sons,  Marcos  and 
Imciiis^  sad  a  dau^ter  Jupia  Calvina.  Leilas  the  trinmTir  and  Gassius  the 
tribmie  were  among  the  connexions  of  this  fiunil^.  Oaios  Caligula  had  married 
Claudia  or  Claudilla,  daughter  of  a  M.  Slaaus,  consul  in  112^  See  the  Geaea 
logical  Tables  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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puUioly  thanked  the  Mthfol  eervant  who,  eyen  in  his  sleep, 
had  watched  over  his  patron's  safety.*  In  this  or  similar 
wayS)  we  are  assured,  died  many  others  also,  who  seemed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  Messalina  and  her  confederate.  When- 
ever they  wanted  to  rid  themselves  of  an  enemy,  liothing 
was  easier  than  to  exeite  the  dotard^s  apprehensions  and  pro- 
cure a  sentence  of  death^  disgrace,  or  banishment.  In  his 
moments  of  terror  he  was  ready  to  subscribe  his  name  to 
any  order  of  cruelty  or  injustice :  as  soon  as  the  paroxysm 
had  subside^  he  would  forget  all  that  had  passed,  and  was 
faiown  to  inquire  sometimes  the  next  day  for  the  persons  he 
had  so  recently  consigned  to  the  executioner,  and  to  wonder 
at  their  absence  from  his  table.  When  reminded  of  the 
etam  of  their  non-appearance,  he  was  visibly  surprised  and 
mortified.*  It  seems  probable  that  this  imputation  of  ex- 
traordinary weakness  and  obliviousness  is  merely  a  perver- 
mod  of  some  actual  instances  of  absence  of  mind,  not  unpar- 
donable, perhaps,  in  one  so  painfblly  occupied  with  cares 
and  manifold  occupations ;  but  we  have  seen  enough  of  the 
eanestness  and  general  good  sense  of  Claudius  to  question 
the  troth  of  charges  wMch  would  ascribe  to  him,  while  yet 
in  the  Ml  activity  of  his  faculties,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  the  in&tuation  of  second  chil^hness. 

Meanwhile  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  imperial  tyranny 
wln^  had  so  long  slumbered  in  the  breasts  of  a  trampled 
aristocracy,  but  had  at  last  awakened  under  the  ^^ 
insane  despotism  of  Caius,  continued  to  pervade  vinietannsand 
the  ranks  of  the  senate  and  knights.  The  blow 
struck  by  Ohserea  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  acci- 
dental; it  was  unconnected,  at  least,  with  any  general  con- 
Sfuiacy ;  and  the  midden  resolve  of  the  praetorians  found  the 
chieft  of  the  state  unprepared  and  vacillating.  But  smce 
the  opportunity  for  acting  had  passed  away,  many  plans  of 
action  had  been  discussed  and  concerted.    The  ease  with 

*  Suet  Claud.  87. ;  Dion,  1.  c    Tacitaa  alhides  to  thia  mardor.    Ann.  zl 
W. 

*  Suet  Claud.  89. ;  IMod,  1.  c 

93 
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which  the  tyrant  had  been  overthrown  astonished  the  men 
who  had  so  long  shrunk  from  the  attempt.  The  obtmaion 
of  a  weak,  but  not  the  less  dangerous  despot  upon  them, 
though  at  first  sullenly  acquiesct-d  in,  was  all  the  more  deeply 
resented.  A  common  sympathy  drew  together  many  of  the 
nobles  to  overthrow  the  existing  government  and  replace  it 
by  a  better  system,  or  at  least  by  a  better  man.  Their  eyes 
were  oast  upon  Annius  Yinicianus,  as  apparently  the  fittest 
of  their  class  to  reconstruct  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
But  the  fruitless  act  of  the  gallant  tribune  had  warned  them 
that  it  was  not  enough  merely  to  strike  down  the  occupant 
of  the  throne ;  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  suj^rt  of  a 
legionary  force,  strong  enough  to  control  the  prsetoriaas,  and 
protect  die  cradle  of  new-bom  liberty.  Of  the  special  claims 
of  Yinicianus  to  the  post  assigned  him  we  have  no  account ; 
from  his  name  we  may  conjeicture  that  he  was  a  Yinioius, 
allied  to  the  reigning  family,  and  adopted  into  the  ancient 
house  of  the  AnniL  Among  the  conspirators  was  Furius 
CamilluB  Scribonianus,  proconsul  of  Dalmatia;  and  this  man, 
endeared  perhaps  to  the  troops  he  commanded  by  the  late 
successes  of  a  Gamillus  in  Africa,  if  not  by  the  reooUeotion 
of  his  ancestor's  elicits  against  the  <3auls,  ofibr^  to  bring 
a  military  force  to  support  the  contemplated  movement;  In- 
toxicated with  the  confidence  of  success,  he  hurled  defiance 
at  the  emperor  from  his  camp  beyond  the  Adriatic,  and  sum- 
moned him  scornfully  to  descend  from  his  throne  and  hide 
his  head  in  obscurity.  Claudius,  we  are  assured,  was  smit- 
ten with  consternation.  He  took  the  warning  of  the  rebel 
legate  into  serious  consideration,  and  actually  debated  with 
his  courtiers  on  the  necessity  of  submission.'  But  the  vaunts 
of  Gamillus,  as  it  soon  appeared,  were  empty  and  inefiectuaL 
When  he  disclosed  his  intentions  to  the  soldiers,  and  invited 
them  to  follow  him  into  Italy,  in  the  name  of  the  anoint 
republic,  he  found  them  altogether  indifierent,  or  rather  hos- 
tile to  a  cry  they  scarcely  comprehended.    When  they  turned 

>  Suet  Claud,  18,  85.;  DioD,  Iz.  15.    Tacitus  alludes  to  the  erent^  which 
^e  had  narrated  in  one  of  bis  lost  books,  in  Arvfi,  xll  52. 
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their  swords  i^ainfit  him  he  had  no  resource  bat  in  speedy 
flight  to  an  island  off  the  coast;  and  even  there  he  seems  to 
have  been  speedily  surprised  and  killed  by  one  of  his  angry 
officers.^  The  legions  which  had  behayed  with  such  unex- 
pected fidelity  were  loaded  with  caresses  by  the  emperor. 
The  Seventh  and  Eleventh  received  from  the  senate  the  ap- 
pellations of  Olaudian,  Pious,  and  FaithfuL  The  discovery 
of  the  plot  was  followed  by  a  bloody  proscription.  The 
guiltiest  or  the  most  conspicuous,  and  among  them  Yini- 
eianus  himself,  were  subjected  to  judicial  sentence ;  others 
escaped  oondelnnatkni  by  suicide.  Claudius  in  his  terror 
forgot  his  regulations  regarding  tl^  testimony  of  slaves,  and 
invited  denunciations  without  scruple  from  every  quarter: 
yet  it  is  leoorded  that  he  generally  spared  the  fiEuidHes  of  the 
culprits,  and  remitted  in  tiieir  &voar  the  confiscation  of  the 
forfeited  estates.  Among  the  sufferers  was  one  only  of  the 
rank  of  praetor;  and  he  was  required  to  abdicate  his  office, 
before  the  emperor  would  subject  him  to  the  punishment  of 
the  sword*  Narcissus  and  Pcdybius,  supported  by  Messa- 
lina,  bore  the  principal  odium  of  this  inquisition;  those  who 
suffered,  and  those  who  esci^d,  wece  supposed  to  owe  tiieir 
fortune  respectively  to  the  demands  advanced  by  court- 
&vourite8  for  their  condemnation  or  acquittal,  and  these,  in 
either  case,  sought  only  their  personal  emolumenjk.  The 
fitmouE  and  affeeting  story  of  Arria  and  P»tus  is  oonnected 
with  this  prosoriptioii,  and.  may  serve  to  impress  it  on  our 
recollection*' 

The  discovery  of  this  formidable  combination  against  his 
life  and  power  might  easily  render  the  shy  and  suspicious 
emperor  a  mere  puppet  henceforth  in  the  hands  of  his  advis- 
ers.*    Then  commenced,  we  might  suppose,  in  earnest  the 

*  TaoHos  {SUL  il  75.)  mentimifl  fhlB  deed,  tiie  name  of  Hie  solAer,  and  the 
fact  of  hia  reoelTing  h^  prottiotioii  in  eonseqaeiioe.  It  to  oorloas  thai  a  dr- 
comstanoe,  apparently  bo  notorious,  should  have  been  unknown  to  Dkm,  who 
MjB  that  OamOlus  threw  himself  on  his  own  sword. 

*  Suet  Dion,  U.  eo.  Ttie  story  of  Arria  and  PsBtns  is  told  at  length  by  the 
yoonger  Pliny,  £^  ill  IS.    Oorap.  Martial,  i.  14. 

*  lliere  is  an  obecore  referenoe  to  a  second  attempt  against  Claudius  by 
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reign  of  Mesaalins  and  the  fireedmen :  thenceforth 
•iBtenOTistiw  the  pretended  ruler  of  the  state  might  be  ex* 
ooDdnotoT        pected  to  withdraw  more  and  more  from  public 

observation,  and  every  anair  of  government  to 
be  transacted  by  the  agency  of  his  confidential  instruments. 
The  man  who  had  deliberated  on  retiring  from  power  at  the 
first  challenge  of  an  audacious  rival,  who  -again,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  revolt,  essayed,  as  we  are  assured,  to  ab- 
dicate, but  was  prevented  by  influence  behind  the  throne, 
could  scarcely  recover  courage  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  the 
world  from  the  height  of  the  Palatiom.^  Accordingly,  we 
may  picture-  to  ourselves  the  cormptum  which  would  now 
pervade  every  department  of  public  afSurs,  subject  as  they 
were  to  the  control  of  a  degraded  and  venal  crew,  and  veiled 
by  their  contrivance  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  nominal  ruler. 
We  may  imagine  the  wiles  o£  the  depraved  and  wanton  Mes- 
salina ;  how  she  steeped  the  senses  of  her  consort  in  brutal 
indulgences;  how  she  pandered  to  his  grossest  appetites, 
while  she  gratified  her  own  imiorous  caprices  or  satiated  her 
cupidity  unobserved.  All  this,  indeed,  and  more,  stands  re- 
corded on  the  page  of  what  is  designated  as  the  history  of 
Rome ;  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  comer  of  the 
veil  is  raised,  and  we  are  permitted  to  see  the  unfortunate 
Claudius  still  acting  as  emperor  of  the  Romans,  still  presiding 
on  the  tribunals,  still  listening  with  patience,  if  not  with 
fisivour,  to  the  pertinacious  attacks  on  Ids  own  powerful  freed- 
men,  which  the  most  eloquent  pleader  of  the  day  did  not 
hesitate  to  launch  against  them,*  still  asdsting  at  the  delib- 

Asinius  Gallus,  son  of  the  GalluB  whom  Tiberius  had  put  to  death,  and  StatQiup 
Corvinus,  the  one  the  grandson  of  PoUio,  the  other  of  Kessala,  in  Suetonius, 
Cktud,  13.  and  Dion,  Ix.  27.  The  conspiracy  was  abortiYe,  and  Its  anthon 
Bcem  iO'  hate  been  treated  wif^  contemptnons  leoitj.  Of  GaUos  XAan  says, 
uiwcpSrttToc  Kol  dvaetdioTOToc  £nfy  iciuc  roimv  Kara^ponnfiei^y  yOAJTa  uaKKw  I 
thdvmv  Ct^Xev, 

«  Suet  Claud,  86. 

*  Qointil  JnsL  OnsL  il  8,  SI. :  **  Afer  cum  ageret  contra  Ubertqm  daudii 
OeBsaris,  et  ex  diyerao  quidam  oonditkniis  ^nadem,  ci\}ii0  erai  litigator,  eMte* 
massed  Piwterea  tu  BeDH>er  in  libertoa  OaBearis  dids:  Neo  meherook^  inqnit 
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erations  of  the  senate,  still  oontrolling  the  affiurs  of  prov- 
inces and  nations^  devidng  schemes  and  settling  the  details  of 
colonization,  thirsting  for  vdlitary  toils  in  addition  to  his  in- 
tense applicati(m  to  business  at  home,  and,  coward  as  we  are 
assured  he  was,  actni^y  quitting  B(»ne,  the  Iboos  of  hostile 
intrigue,  and  throwing  himself,  like  another  AngostoQ,  into 
the  wildest  fastnessess  of  barbarian  enemiesL  Such  aie  the 
strange  inecAisistenCies  of  the  history  belbre  us,  which  it  oaly 
remains  for  us  to  set  over  against  one  another,  but  ^ich  we 
cannot  pretend  to  reconcile  or  explain. 

Accordingly,  the  year  796,  the  next  which  followed  on 
the  abortive  attempt  of  the  malcontents,  witnessed  the  pro* 
gress  of  Claudins  with  military  pomp  from  Ostia 

•  ,.  ^Tk*>  1.  Campaign  ind 

mto  the  heart  of  Bntam,  ati  expedition  the  par-  triuBphor 
ticniars  of  which  may  be  reserved  for  another 
chapter.  Claadins  was  absent  from  the  city  six  months.  On 
his  return  he  was  greeted  by  the  senate  with  a  decree  for  a 
triumph,  an  hondur  not  unmerited  by  his  suecess.'  He  assum- 
ed in  token  of  his  exploits  the  title  of  Britannicus,  an  appel- 
lation which  was  communicated,  moreover,  to  his  infiint  son, 
and  whicli  has  superseded  in  history  the  name  of  Tiberius 
Claudins  Germanicus,  by  which  the  child  had  been  originally 
designated*  The  triumph  of  Claudius  was  rendered  remark- 
able by  his  voluntary  selfabasement  in  climbing  the  steps  of 
the  Capitoline  temple  on  his  knees,  an  act  peifiemed,  per- 
haps, in  imitation  of  Julius  Csdsan*    It  was  followed  by 

quidqaam  profido."  This  was  the  same  Donutios  Afer  who  had  aided  Scganus 
in  persecuting  the  fiunily  of  Germanicus,  and  who  had  pretended  to  be  oyer- 
come  by  the  eloquence  of  Caius.  Pliny  and  Qnintillan  speak  of  him  as  the 
greatest  orator  of  liis  Ume,  and  we  have  seen  that  he  was  one  of  the  supplest  of 
courtiers.  Yet  he  stood  up  against  the  freedmen  of  Clau^us,  and  survived 
uiost  of  them,  dying  at  last  in  prosperity  and  honour  in  the  uzth  year  of  Nero » 
Tac  Arm,  liv.  19. 

'  Suet  Claud.  17.;  Tac  Affrie,  18.;  Dion.  Ix.  19.  foil.;  Plin.  BUL  J^al- 
xxxiiL  16.  On  his  return  Claudius  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  .£milian  Way, 
and  embarked  on  the  canal  by  which  Augustus  connected  the  Po  with  the 
Adriatic  at  Ravenna.    Plin.  ff,  N.  iil  20. 

*  Dion,  Ix.  20.    See  above,  chapter  xiz. 
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solemn  games,  and  was  made  the  occasion  of  bestowing  many 
gracioas  distinctions,  both  ciyil  and  military,  on  the  most  de- 
serving officers  of  the  state.  If  Claudius  was  proud  of  ap- 
pearing to  rival  Augustus,  not  less  did  he  pique  himself  on 
comparing  his  beloved  Messalina  to  the  chaste  and  noble 
Livia.  To  her  accordingly,  as  to  the  consort  of  the  first 
princeps  before  her,  were  decreed  at  his  instance  a  seat  of 
honour  by  her  husband's  side  on  all  public  occasions,  and  the 
permission  to  ride  in  the  carpentum,  which  had  formerly  been 
forbidden  to  the  sex  by  the  law  of  Oppius,  and  was  still  gen- 
erally confined  to  sacerdotal  personages  at  the  greatest  so- 
lemnities,' So  unworthy,  however,  was  the  chief  ofHhe  Ro- 
man matrons  of  these  honourable  distinctions,  that  when  the 
brass  coinage  of  Caius  was  csdled  in  by  the  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate, she  obtained  the  metal  to  cast  of  it  statues  of  a  dancer 
named  Mnester,  with  whom  she  was  furiously  smitten,'  Like 
so  many  others  of  the  men  on  whom  she  fixed  her  admira- 
tion, Mnester,  if  we  may  believe  the  historians,  was  moved 
neither  by  caresses  nor  menaces  to  gratify  her,  and  was  at 
last  only  driven  into  her  embraces  by  the  express  command 
of  the  emperor  himself,  to  who^  she  had  ventured  shameless- 
ly to  apply  for  it.  In  this  and  many  other  cases,  we  are  told, 
Messalina  solicited  a  like  indulgence  firom  her  fond  and&cito 
spouse,  and  he  without  hesitation  complied.'  At  other  times, 
when  she  wandered  fh>m  the  imperial  couch  in  quest  of  the 
coarsest  gratifications,  she  would  cause  one  of  her  handmaids 

*  Dion,  L  c ;  Suet  Clavd,  17.  Comp:  Calig,  16.  He  had  previously  made 
an  exception  in  favour  of  bis  mother  Antonla.  Of  the  use  of  the  carpentum 
Tacitus  says  {Ann,  xii.  42.),  "  Qui  mos  saccrdotibus  et  sacris  antiqmtus  conces- 
sum." 

*  The  senate,  according  to  Dion,  caused  the  brass  coinage  which  bore  the 
head  of  Caius  to  be  melted  down  from  disgust  at  the  tyrant's  memory.  IMon, 
L  c:  icol  h-pdxOn  f^  tovto,  ov  fUvfoi  koX  ic  rb  fiiXnov  vxa^xoc  kx^H^t^^^ 
d^'  avdpiavToc,  iC  r.  X.  I  have  already  shown  that  there  is  reason  to  sormiae 
that  this  coinage  was  debased,  and  am  disposed  to  doubt  the  whole  of  Dion*f 
itoiy  concerning  it 

*  Dion,  L  c. :  rb  ^  avrb  tovto  kcu  irpbg  AAAouf  avxvovi  ivparrev 
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to  take  her  place  by  the  side  of  the  besotted  Blumberer.*  It 
Beetns  neceBsaiy  to  say  thns  much  upon  the  subject,  disgust- 
ing as  our  authorities  have  represented  it,  in  order  to  show 
how  grossly  improbable  are  the  details  of  Messalina^s  licen- 
tiousness,  and  to  guard  the  reader  against  too  easy  a  belief 
in  some  astounding  incidents  which  have  yet  to  be  related. 

We  seem,  indeed,  in  perusing  the  narrative  before  us,  to 
be  weltering  in  a  dream  of  horrors,  which,  nevertheless,  ex- 
ert over  us  a  kind  of  fascination,  and  however  ,,     ,    . 

MessaliJDAB 

we  may  pause  at  intervals  to  question  the  phan-  pro«©Miii 
tasms  they  present  to  us,  forbid  us  to  shake  off 
our  constrained  assent  to  their  reality.  The  destruction  of 
Julia,  which  had  followed  shortly  after  her  second  banish- 
ment, was  succeeded  at  no  long  interval  by  the  death  of  her 
husbamd  Yinicius.  Messalina,  says  the  historian,  was  appre- 
hensive of  has  vengeance :  Messalina,  adds  the  historian  in 
the  same  sentence,  was  incensed  at  his  repudiation  of  her  li- 
centious advances.  If  such  different  stateonents  are  not  in 
themselves  absohitely  incompatible,  it  will  be  admitted  at 
least  that  they  are  open  to  suspicion ;  and  when  we  find  that 
the  ovOTthrow  of  Vinicius  was  effected  by  no  overt  act,  no 
public  charge  and  judicial  sentence,  but  was  popularly  as- 
cribed to  the  occult  agency  of  poison  administered  by  the 
oontriviuiiee  of  the  empress,  a  cloud  of  distrust  must  be  al- 
lowed to  rest  on  the  whole  story.*  Hitherto  we  have  been 
fcft  to  the  inferior  authority  of  Dion  or  Suetonius ;  but  now, 
at  last,  we  seem  to  recover  the  guidance  of  a  firmer  hand, 
and  the  next  act  of  Mesealina's  wickedness  is  described  in  the 
pi^es  of  Tacitus.  The  great  chasm  in  this  writer's  annals 
extends  from  the  death  of  Tiberius,  at  the  end  of  his  sixth,' 

'  Dion,  Ix.  18.  compiired  wiUi  the  weD-known  passage  in  the  sixth  satire  of 
JuyenaL  AnrcUos  Victor  and  the  elder  Pliny  repeat  also  some  lA^ndaloos 
itorioB  wMch  bear  on  their  foces  strong  marks  of  a  prurient  inyentaoD.  It  will 
appear  from  her  mother's  age,  which  will  be  noticed  by  and  bj,  that  Messalina 
most  haTe  been  married  from  the  nnrsery.  She  can  hardly  hare  been  more 
than  eighteen  at  this  time. 

•  IMcn,  Ix.  27. 
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to  the  seventh  year  of  ClaudioBi  in  the  middle  of  Im  elerenth 

book*    In  this  year,  the  800th  of  the  city,  Va- 

TaiertttB  Ail-     lerius  Asiaticns,  whose  high  position  among  the 


nobles  of  Rome  has  already  been  meniionad, 
was  one  of  the  consuls.  The  connexion  imputed  to  him  with 
a  woman  named  Poppsea  is  said  to  have  given  offenoe  toMes- 
salina,  who  coveted,  moreover,  the  gardens  of  LuouUutf  on 
the  Pincian  hill,  which  he  had  inherited,  and  which  he  was 
adorning  with  more  magnificence  than  ever.  She  induced  a 
delator  named  Suilins  to  assail  the  pair  with  a  charge  of 
adultery,  and  caused  Sosibius,  the  tutor  of  her  diild  Britan« 
nicus,  to  suggest  to  the  emperor  at  the  same  time  how  dan- 
gerous were  the  wealth  and  influence  of  such  a  man,  one  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  a  chief  instigator  of  tho  murder  of 
Caius,  who  had  extolled  the  act  and  claimed  glory  &r  it  in 
public,  whoso  high  consideration  extended  from  the  city  to 
the  provinces,  and  who,  it  was  reported,  was  about  to  betake 
himself  to  Gaul,  of  which  he  was  a  native,  and  where  he  had 
great  connexions,  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Qer^ 
manic  legions.  The  army  was  already  becoming  an  object 
of  jealousy  to  the  emperor.  Claudius  was  in  a  moment 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  rebellion  and  civil  war.  He  im- 
mediately sunmioned  his  guards,  and  sent  Crispinus,  the  pre- 
fect of  the  praetorians,  with  a  detachment  to  Baisd,  where 
Asiaticus  was  seized  in  his  villa,  thrown  into  chains,  and 
hurried  to  the  city.  The  consul  was  not  allowed  to  defend 
himself  before  the  senate :  the  trial,  if  such  it  may  be  called^ 
was  conducted  in  the  private  apartments  of  the  empei^r,  in 
the  presence  of  his  creatures  and  fireedmen.  Charges  of  li^ 
centiousness  and  of  treasonable  practices  wero  strangely 
mixed  up  together,  and  advanced  against  him  by  Suilius  and 
Messalina  herself;  but  these  he  treated  with  lofty  disregard, 
till  the  imputation  of  disgraceful  effeminacy  roused  the  spirit 
of  the  Roman  noble  within  him.  His  energetic  and  passion- 
ate defence  had  great  effect  upon  Claudius,  and  even  drew 


Tac.  Ann,  xl  1 
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tears  of  fiensibilitj  from  the  empress,  who  slipped  out  of  the 
room  to  ooBoeHl  her  emotion,  whispering  only  to  a  confeder- 
ate} as  $he  jMissed,  that  the  criminal,  nbvertheless,  mtiBt  not 
be  BTxfbrei  to  eeolpe.^  AsiaticuB  was  remanded,  but  PoppsBa^ 
in  llie  meanwhile,  nnder  tbe  terror  of  impending  condemna- 
tion, wad  induced  to  |>ut  an  end  to  her  own  life.  The  catas- 
trophe wais  conceded  from  Claudius,  who  invited  her  hus- 
bsobd  some  days  afterwards  to  his  table,  and  wondered  why 
hd  had  <^me  without  his  wife.  I  have  just  lost  her^  he  quiet- 
ly replied,  and  sadb  down  to  supper.* 

Asi^&^  the  prosecutors  of  the  unfortunate  Asiaticus  was 
Im  ViteUiiis,  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  class  of  court 
flatterers,  in  which  he  was  the  jnore  infamous 
fr^mi  his  high  birth  and  station.  Under  Tiberius  teriM^°Lvi'- 
he  had  governed'  Syria,  and  had  done  good  ser- 
vice to  the  state  uid  its  ruler  in  requiring  the  king  of  Parthia 
to  pay  homage  to  the  emperor's  portrait  on  the  legionary 
itandfikrds.'  He  was  the  first  of  the  citizens  who  actually 
adored  Cains  as  a  god.  On  his  return  fix>m  his  province  he 
entered  the  august  presence  with  his  head  covered,  with 
measured  steps  and  downcast  eye^  as  a  worshipper,  and 
finally  prostrated  hitoself  at  the  feet  of  the  divfaiity.  When 
Cains,  in  his  maddest  mood,  asked  him  if  he  had  never  seen 
him  in  the  embrace  of  Luna,  he  adroitly  replied  that  the 
Qods  alone  had  the  privilege  of  beholding  one  another.* 
From  this  time  Yitellius  reigned  at  Rome  as  the  prince  of 
flatterers.  After  the  death  of  his  first  patron  he  attached 
himself  not  less  sedulously  to  Claudius  and  his  favourites. 

•  Tic  L  c :  "Ad  quod  f iinctam  ftito  responderit"  The  husband  of  Poppe3a 
waa  a  80^0. 

'  6a6t  VM.  1.  2.;  CaU^,  14.:  Dion,  lix.  81 

*  Dion,  L  & :  B«r£X^4oc  fiihf  o^,  kKglOev  hp^hfuvo^^  iravraa  koX  fttr&  rovrd 
rove  i^^^ovc  KoXcuaig  impepd^ero.  When  GUndhis  was  performing  the  cere* 
monies  of  the  hundreth  year,  Yitellius  addressed  him  with  the  words  **Sspe 
(adas,**  a  oostomary  greeting  on  occaaiotDB  of  ordinary  sacrifice,  but  inyolTing  a 
magnificent  hyperbole  in  the  case  of  a  Secular  rite. 

TOL.  v.— 27 
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Ho  sought  and  obtained  the  honour  of  taking  ofi*  MessaHna'n 
Bandalfl,  one  of  which  he  would  carry  in  his  bosom  and  fce^ 
qoently  take  out  and  kiss  with  fervour.  He  placed  golden 
Btatues  of  Narcissus  and  Pallas  among  the  images  of  his  own 
^mily.  Envied  for  his  success  in  this  career  of  ignominy, 
he  became  the  object  of  many  scandalous  imputations,  and 
the  high-minded  Asiaticus  complained  that  he  should  owe 
his  ruin  to  the  arts  of  so  shameless  a  libertine.  "Vitellius 
himself  pretended  to  lament  the  fall  c^his  ancient  friend ;  he 
enumerated  the  services  of  Asiaticus  and  his  family,  and 
when  Claudius  actually  deliberated  on  acquitting  him,  made 
a  merit  of  demanding  for  him  the  &vour  of  being  allowed  to 
choose  his  mode  of  death.  Claudius,  ever  swayed  by  the 
last  speaker,  graciously  consented,  and  with  thk  proviso  the 
sentence  was  recorded  against  him.  Asiaticus  declined  the 
counsel  of  his  friends  to  starve  himself,  a  course  which  might 
leave  an  interval  for  the  chance  of  pardon ;  and  after  the 
lofty  fashion  of  the  ancient  Romans,  bathed,  perfumed,  and 
supped  magnificently,  and  then  opened  his  veins  and  let 
himself  bleed  to  death.  Before  dying  he  inspected  the  pyre 
prepared  for  him  in  his  own  gardens,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
removed  to  another  spot,  that  an  umbrageous  plantation 
which  overhung  it  might  not  be  injured  by  the  flames.^ 

The  success  of  this  accusation  seems  to  have  incited 
SuiUus  to  further  delations,  and  the  success  of  Suilius  stimu- 
Dni^^^^  lated  the  cupidity  of  many  other  delators.  The 
m^St^the  fondness  of  Claudius  himself  for  judicial  proce- 
**^*'  dure  made  this  in  fiwjt  a  delicate  mode  of  flattery. 

He  was  proud  to  find  his  own  vigilance  in  maintaining  justice 
responded  to  by  zeal  and  activity  in  the  accusers,  and  he 

*  Tac  Ann.  xL  8. :  **  Tabtmn  iili  secoritatis  noTiBdmsB  fait  Saoh  \b  the 
generoos  patridan^s  senfle  of  the  Tories  of  his  ftJoSlj  estate  whidi  '^Mancipio 
imUi  datar,  omnibus  uso."  The  sotmrban  plantaticms  of  the  Boman  nobility 
might  be  now  of  three  hundred  years'  growth.  Properthis  may  describe  to  ns 
how 

«<  Nemus  omne  saias  intendat  Tertice  sylyas, 
Urgetnr  qnontis  Caucasus  aboribus."  i.  14.  6. 
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plumed  himself  on  not  disappointing  them  in  the  pi-omptness 
of  his  convictions,  and  the  severity  of  his  sentences.  How- 
ever well-meaning  Claudios  may  have  been,  however  much 
he  may  have  confided  in  his  own  conscientionsness,  it  is  but 
too  apparent  that,  amidst  the  glitter  of  false  rhetoric,  and 
the  noisy  display  of  fEtlse  sentiment  around  him,  he  had  not 
the  strength  of  will  or  understanding  to  struggle  for  the 
truth,  or  aim  steadily  at  the  right.  If  the  imperial  judge 
was  laborious,  it  may  be  beUeved  that  he  was  not  unfre- 
quently  capricious  and  fitful.  The  cause  which  had  dragged 
painfully  through  a  long  morning  sitting  may  have  been 
interrupted  occasionally  by  an  intemperate  carousal,  and 
only  resumed  with  feelings  of  weariness  and  disgust.  After 
all  the  plodding  industry  he  manifested,  he  was  accused|  not 
perhaps  without  foundation,  of  giving  sentence  often  with 
only  one  side  heard,  sometimes  with  neither.*  With  a 
master  so  vain  and  so  unstable,  surrounded  by  a  crew  of 
greedy  parasites  all  playing  on  his  weaknesses,  the  last  hope 
of  the  class  over  whom  these  accusations  were  always  im- 
pending was  to  mitigate,  if  possible,  the  zeal  of  the  accusers 
by  diminishing  their  temptations.  An  ancient  law  of  the 
r^ublio  had  forbidden  the  noble  advocate  to  accept  fee  or 
reward  for  the  exercise  of  his  eloquence  at  the  bar  of  justice; 
yet  for  many  generations  this  dignified  piece  of  legislation 

'  Beneo.  AjxKoL  11.: 

"Quononalina 

Potuit  cliitu  discere  caasas  * 

Una  tantom  parte  audita, 

Sicpe  et  neutra.** 
The  satirist  is  confirmed,  or  copied,  "by  Suetonius  in  saying  that  Claudius  put 
to  death  in  the  course  of  his  reign  thirty  seni^tors  and  above  three  hundred 
kniglits.  The  numbers  may  readily  be  suspected.  We  may  remember  the 
three  faundred  idiom,  according  to  one  account,  Caesar  slew  after  Thapeus,  the 
three  hmidred  killed  by  Antonkui  at  Bnm(^um,  the  three  hundred  sacrificed 
by  OctaTios  at  Penisia.  The  alanghten  ascribed  to  Claudius  were  not  massa- 
cres, but  judicial  executions,  and  these  rarely,  perhaps,  for  crimes  agamst  him- 
lelfl  His  stolid  nature  knew  no  mercy,  and  he  consigned  to  death  without  re- 
morse eveiy  victim  of  a  sanguinary  code  and  of  a  harsh  and  barbarous  pro- 
cedure. 
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had  been  treated  as  a  dead  letter.  Hortensius  and  CicerO| 
and  many  able  pleaders,  before  and  since,  had  erectod  fortunes 
on  the  gratefol  acknowledgments  of  th^ur  elieiito;  Mid  tho 
penalty  which  Augustas  had  sanctioned  fotr  a  yi<^tion  of 
this  law  had  probably  been  rarely  enforced**  Th^  assign* 
m^t  by  Tiberias  to  the  delators  of  a  share  in  the  .spoils  of 
their  yictims  was  an  infiingment  of  the  spirit  of  this  regolft^ 
tion :  but  the  defence  of  the  imperial  miyesty  was  sapposed 
to  OTerrlde  every  other  consideration.  Now  at  la3t|.  a^er  a 
long  interval,  the  nobles  who  had  faUed  to  overthrow  the 
new  tyranny  by  arms,  sought  to  repress  it  by  ai^  appeal  to 
the  law  of  Cincius,  and  demanded  in  fact  of  Claodioii  tha 
abolition  of  what  his  predecessors  had  dem^d  their  surest 
safeguard.  Claudius,  with  that  strict  submissioii  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  which  seems  to  have  been  merer  strongly 
marked  in  him  than  the  sense  of  equity  or  of  right  season, 
allowed  the  matter  to  be  brought  into  public,  discas8ion4 
C.  Silius,  a  consul  designate,  ventured  to  advocate  the  return 
to  the  ancient  principles,  while  thQ  ordinary  practice  ha^ 
an  unpopular  defender  in  the  delator  Suilius.  iNevertheless, 
the  senate  could  not  shut  its  eyes  to,  the  injustice  and  im* 
policy  of  forbidding  aU  remuneration  to  oratorical  talent, 
and  contented  itself  with  restricting  it  to  the  sum  of  10,000 
sesterces,  about  eighty  pounds  sterling,  for  the  advocacy  of 
any  single  cause ;  a  limitation  which,  had  it  been  actually 
enforced,  as  we  cannot  suppose  was  the  case,  must  have 
greatly  discouraged  the  profession,  the  high  consideration  of 
which  has  generally  been  found  the  strongest  bulwark 
against  the  authority  of  unscrupulous  governments.  It  was 
not  by  such  methods  that  the  vice  of  delation  was  to  be 
checked ;  nor  do  we  find  that  this  abortive  recurrence  to  the 
principles  of  a  simpler  state  of  society  had  the  slightest  effect 
in  controlling  it.  As  far,  however,  as  we  can  understand  the 
circumstances,  the  conduct  of  Claudius  seems  to  do  him 
much  honour,' 

»  DioD,  liy.  18. 

•  Tac  Ann,  xi.  5-7.    On  the  "lex  C^cia,**  see  Cic.  de  Oral,  il  71.,  and 
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Hie  8ubjagatk>ii  of'Sonthem  Britain  was  celebrated  in 
the  year  800  hj  the  oyation  of  Auhta  Hautias,  the  same 
aUe  and  anncesafai  officer  who  had  prepared  the  ^^  ^^^^ 
way  for  the  trimnph  of  the  empatir  three  yearg  «»™^ 
heibre^  The  honour  of  the  greater  triumph  conld  not  be 
conferred  on  a  fientenant ;  but  Ohmdiiis  showed  no  tuiwotthy 
jealousy  of  his  exploits,  the  most  glorious^  perh^s,  of  any 
iiDoe  the  time  of  Cssar ;  and  after  investing  hhn  with  the 
trinmjdial  ornaments,  the  iMctelled  crown  and  robe,  aetoally 
walked  on  his  left  hand,  while  Planthis  rode  himself  on 
luMsebaek  through 'the  streets  to  the  CapitoU  This  was 
nnqoeatioBably  the  greatest  hononr  imperial  Rome  ever 
bestowed  on  a  soibject;  bat  the  modesty  of  Plautins  was 
e^inal  to  his  aterit,  and'  he  iKmtinaed  to  enjoy  the  favour  of 
his  masters  by  giving  their  jealoosy  no  umbrage.  The  city 
had  now  completed  eight  centuries  of  fimie  and  fortune,  ac- 
cording to  popular  computation,  and  though  only  sixty-three 
years  had  elapsed  since  Augustus,  following  the  pontifical 
tradkions,  had  been  called  on  to  celebrate  secular  games, 
Claudius,  in  his  turn,  was  easily  persuaded  that  the  auspicious 
era  deserved  to  be  commemorated  by  a  similar  solemnity. 
Aniong  other  festivities,  the  Game  of  Troy  was  rehearsed 
by  noMe  youths,  and  Britannicus,  then  in  his  seventh  year, 
was  introduced  to  the  people,  as  a  participator  in  the  cere- 
mony^ or  at  least  a  witness  of  it.  But  another  child,  the  son 
of  the  emperor's  niece  Agrippina,  by  her  deceased  husband 
Domitius,  made  a  more  conspicuous  figure.     The  i^  of 

Tac  JLfm.  xiil  42.,  xy.  20. ;  Plin.  Ep,  v.  21.  The  "lex  CSnda"  eeema  to  have 
embraced  two  parUculan :  1.  the  prohibition  of  fees  for  advocacy ;  and,  2.  cer- 
tain TestrictfoDfl  upon  gifts  in  general.  With  the  second  of  these  we  ore  not 
bere  eonoeraed:  as  regards  the  firsts  it  is  difBcoH  to  suppose  there  was  not 
0ome  ^Bstinctkm  made  between  fees  paid  by  a  cUeot  fbr  his  defeaoe,  and  re- 
wards awtfgiwd  by  the  state  for  the  proseeation  of  a  criminal :  the  latter  may 
oataraUy  have  become  a  matter  of  jealousy  to  the  class  who  foimd  themselves 
BO  often  placed  as  criminals  at  the  bar;  but  to  tlie  other  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion oodd  be  advanoed.  I  do  not  find,  however,  any  such  distinction  referred 
to  in  the  few  passages  which  relate  to  this  law. 
*  Soet  aaud,  24. ;  Dion,  Ix.  80. 
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Lucios  Domitius  exceeded  his  coasin's  by  three  years :  he 
was  beautiful  in  person,  and  he  was  the  grandson  of  the  stillr 
lamented  Gertoanious,  and  on  all  these  aocounts,  it  was  to  hm 
that  the  Romans  looked  with  present  fiiTOur^  and  of  him  liiat 
they  formed  the  fairest  auguries.'  The  appearance  of  the  two 
children  on  that  day,  lund  the  difTer^it  reception  they  en- 
countered, might  be  taken  by  a  thoughtful  spectator  as  a 
presage  of  the  fate  that  was  reserved  for  them,  of  the  prema- 
ture death  of  the  one,  and  the  guilty  glories  of  the  othei; 

Our  history,  at  least  in  its  earliest  stages,  has  presented 
a  succession  of  antagonisms  between  the  lords  of  human  kind, 
Th«  first  deadly  ^^^  nK>rtal  duels  of  a  Sulla  and  Marins,  a  CaBsar 
wOT^  ftt  ^°^  Pompeius,  an  Octayius  and  Antonius :  but 
^°*^  these  deadly  feuds  have  been  cotifined  to  tlie 

harder  and  coarser  sex;  the  rivalry  of  Cleopatra  and  Octavia 
was  a  oontest  of  beauty  and  fascination,  expressed  only  by 
lofty  scorn  on  the  one  side,  and  by  sly  depreciation  on  the 
other.  But  we  have  now  before  us  a  contest  of  anodier 
stamp.  The  shows  of  the  arena  at  this  period  were  some- 
times disgraced  by  the  combats  of  armed  Amazons ;  but  the 
qourt  of  Claudius  was  the  first  to  present  the  hideous  spec- 
tacle of  two  women,  of  the  highest  birth  and  rank,  and 
closely  Qonnected  by  ties,  of  blood  and  marriage,  engaged 
in  a  desperate  encounter  of  intrigue  and  perfidy,  ending  in 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  one  and  the  rise  of  the  other, 
but  equally  in  the  eternal  injfiimy  of  both.  Considering  how 
little  regurd  was  generally  paid  to  women  in  private,  and 
still  less  in  public  life  at  Rome,  nothing  seems  to  me  to  mark 
Eo  much  the  feebleness  of  Claudius,  as  the  licence  thus 
assumed  by  two  rival  princesses  to  convulse  the  world  with 
a  quarrel  of  the  boudoir,  and  the  power  they  had  to  stamp  a 
character  on  the  history  of  their  times. 

Messalina  had  in  vain  procured  the  banishment  of  Julia, 
while  her  sister  Ai^rippina,  certainly  not  inferior  in  beauty, 

^  Taa  Ann,  xi  11.  It  seems  most  probable,  Imiidst  the  conflicting  ao 
counts,  that  Britannicus  was  bom  early  in  794,  and  Nero  In  790,  December  15 
Suet  Ner.  C.    Comp.  Tac.  Ann,  xii.  25. 
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energy,  and  nnprincipled  ambition,  was  Boffered 

,  •      »      -n  riTL  *        •  Mutnal  hatred 

te  remain  in  Rome.    The  emperors  mece  con-  of  Mtwwuim 

,         m  «  ,  ■  And  A^ppiiuL 

turned  to  occupy  a  place  next  to  the  empress 
herself  in  the  imperial  household,  to  divide  with  her  the 
attentions  of  the  courtiers,  and  even  to  exert  her  blandish- 
ments,  not  without  effect,  on  the  unwary  good  nature  of 
her  uncle.  We  may  imagine  the  jealousy  of  the  reining 
&Tourite ;  the*  anxiety  with  which  she  would  watch  every 
movement  of  an  aspirant  whom  she  had  injured  and  mooaoed^ 
and  from  whom  she  had  no  mercy  to  expect,  of  a  woman 
leagued  with  her  enemies  and  intriguing  with  her  £riends ; 
her  fears  for  the  affections  of  her  husband,  for  the  fidelity 
of  his  freedmen,  for  the  precarious  prospects  of  her  son. 
Watdied  in  turn  by  an  able  and  unsparing  foe,  with  ftill 
access  to  the  ear  of  Claudius,  and  ever  ready  to  abuse  it,  the 
stay  of  the  wretched  she  had  oppressed,  the  hope  of  the 
ambitious  she  bad  repelled,  Messalina  must  have  been  indeed 
the  weakest  of  her  sex,  if  she  really  paraded  the  utter  disre- 
gard of  decorum  as  wdil  as  duty,  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
her.  It  Seems  incredible  that  the  husband  should  be  sufiered 
to  remain  ignorant  of  wrongs  which  eould  so  easily  be  di- 
vulged to  him,  were  they  so  gross  and  notorious  as  after  her 
death  they  were  declared  to  have  always  been.  While 
Messalina  lived  and  reigned,  it  might  be  more  dangerous 
to  slander  her ;  but  we  must  observe  that  Agrippina  be- 
came both  the  victor  and  survivor  in  the  strife  between 
them.  Wlto  Cian  doubt  that  it  was  then  her  aim  to  disgust 
the  mind  of  Claudius  with  the  woman  he  had  once  admired, 
to  disgust  both  him  and  the  citizens  with  the  child  she  pre- 
tended to  have  borne  him,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  by 
unscrupulous  detraction  for  the  elevation  of  her  own  son 
above  Britannicus  ?  By  constituting  herself  the  narrator  of 
the  contest  she  made  history  tell  the  tale  as  she  wished  it  to 
be  told.  She  had  succeeded  in  representing  Messalina  to 
posterity  in  the  same  hideous  colours  in  which  she  had  before 
represented  her  to  her  contemporaries.  Historians,  wearied 
with  the  vain  task  of  seeking  for  truth  in  documents  of  state 
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and  imperial  manifestos,  tamed  eageriy  to  revelations  of  the 
palace  yonclisafed  by  an  inmate  of  its  recesses,  an  acti^ess  in 
its  inost  priyate  sceDes ;  and  the  memoirs  of  Agripphia  ^ei^ 
no  doubt  accepted  as  an  authority  on  transactions  which  she 
wa0  most  ooncemed  in  trioking  with  the  &lsest  colours.  An 
anecdotist  such  as  Suetonius,  or  a  professioned  satirist  Hke 
Juvenal,  would  readily  embrace  the  piquant  calumnies  of  a 
triumphant  intriguer :  that  even  Tacitus  yielded  to  the  same 
attractions,  may  be  fidriy  assumed  from  his  referring  to  these 
very  memoirs  as  authentic  documents  on  another,  nor  a  less 
delicate  subject^  We  have  no  choice,  however,  but  to  read 
the  story  in  the  light  in  which  these  brilliant  declaimers 
have  plstced  it,  only  bearing  in  mind  the  fbul  source  from 
which  it  has,  in  all  probability,  descended  to  us,  and  re- 
marldng  such  tokens  of  its  distortion  from  the  txnith  as  an 
attentive  perusal  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  us. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  circumstance  thai  otheirs  be- 
sides Agrippina  were  interested  in  overthrowing  the  object 
of  their  fear,  no  less  than  of  her  detestation.  The 
oompire  with     coufbderacy  which  had  so  long  subsisted  betw^n 

^^  the  empress  and  the  freedmen  might  be  dissolved 

by  mutual  jealousies  and  intrigues.  Polybitra,  who  had 
reigned  supreme  in  the  imperial  household,  was  th^  fiiend 
of  Seneca,  and  as  such  it  seems  probable  that  he  became  at- 
tached to  the  party  of  Agrippina.  Messalitia  procured  at 
last  hifl  disgrace;  and  this  was  doubtless  the  last  triumph 
she  obtained  over  the  rising  influence  of  her  rival  The  tri- 
umph cost  her  dear.  It  alarmed  and  alienated  from  her  the 
other  nufiions  of  the  palace.  When  they  feund  that  the 
guilty  commerce  they  had  so  long  maintained  with  her  had 
ceased  to  secure  their  own  lives  and  fortunes,  they  might 
easily  be  persuaded  to  transfer  their  power  to  the  opposite 

'  FUny,  whose  appetite  for  infonnaUon  was  on  most  subjects  indiscrimiBAte^ 
consulted  the  memoirs  of  Agrippina  as  Teritable  history.  See  his  prefiioe  and 
JBitL  yoL  yH.  6.  8. ;  and  comp.  Tac  Ann,  iy.  54.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty 
in  beliering  that  a  story  once  accredited  became  repeated  with  eten  additional 
colouring  by  succeeding  writers. 
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fiida  They  aided)  igi  we  sbaU  jee^  in  the  overthrow  of  MeB> 
Balina:  it  may  readily  be  believed  that  they  effected  their 
SQOoesB  by  firaud^  and  defended  it  by  unBoropnloiu  falsdiood. 
Mesaalina^B  exuuity  towards  A^ppiaa  aad  I^omitius  was 
redoijibled,  we  are  told,  at  perceiving  the  maiafest  disposition 
of  the  citi^Eens  in  their  &vonr:  and  she  would   . 

-  ^  ,  .         ,  .      ,   ,        Amofor  of  Meg- 

have  songht  means  pf  destroying  her  nval  by  MtiMv^^ai. 

suborned  aocnsetrs^  had  shd  not  been  preoeonpied  ^ 
at  the  moment  by  a  new  and  stmnge  passion^  wbieh  feemed 
alun  to  fiusdnatlon.  She  bad.&Uen  in  love  wiih  Gains  Siliii» 
before,  maitionedy  who  was  reputed  not  only  the  handsosaest, 
bat  one  of  the  most  virtnotis  of  the  noUee.^  She  had  in- 
sisted on  his  divorcing  his  wife,  in  order  to  obtain  ealire  pos* 
see^on  of  hinu  Silios  was  either  nneonsoions  at  first  how 
deadly  her  caresses  were,  or  pn^sibly  he  conceived  that  to 
reject  her  advanQe$  would  be  certain  destmetMni,  while  in 
admitting  them  there  might  be  chances^  at  least,  of  escape. 
To  her  caresses  she  added  bribes,  md  held  ont  the  hope  of  a 
more  splendid  destiny,  till  he  yielded  to  her  demands,  and 
was  amased  to  find  himself  oonrted  wjthoai  reserve,. his 
house  besi^ed  by  her  repeated  visits,  all  his  movements 
watched  and  Allowed.  Brilliant  presents  were  throat  ^npon 
him,  the  highest  public  office  laid  at  his  feet,  and  finally  the 
slaves,  the  fireedmen,  and  all  the  glittering  retinue  which 
attended  the  emperor  himself,  were  arteyed  before  his  door, 
as  if  the  fortunes  of  the  principate  had  been  actually  trans* 
ferred  to  him.' 

But  Messalina  was  inconstant;  her  amour  with  Silins, 
however  flagrant  its  guilt,  lost  somewhat  of  its  oharm  from 

■  Juvenal,  x.  33 i.: 

**  Optimus  bjc  et  fomiosissimus  idem 
Gcntia  patridsB  rapitur  miser,  extinguendus 
HessalinsB  ocuGs." 
Thig  C.  Silios  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Silius  the  commander  of  the 
Booian  ft>rces  in  Gaul  under  Tiberius,  -who  was  consul  a.  v,  766,  and  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life,  being  charged  with  Majestas,  in  111 :  SCQ  above. 
•  Tac  Ann,  xi.  12. 
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it*  yery  openness  and  &eility,  and  the  object 

siUiuw  of  her  oapricions  passion  perceived  that  she  too 

A.D.4&        often  strayed  from  him  U>  new  and  unknown 

riYals.  He  was  mortified  ahd  alarmed,  and  ven- 
tured to  demand  the  immediate  ftdfihnent  of  her  most 
glowing  promises.  Let  ns  wait  no  longer,  he  sidd,  on  the 
old  man's  slow  decay:  the  innocent  might  be  content  to 
bide  their  time,  and  amuse  themselves  with  the  pleasures  of 
anticipation ;  but  guilty  as  they  were,  they  muet  act  at  onoe 
with  promptitude  and  boldness.  He  urged  that  be  was  now 
single  and  childless,  and  prepared  to  adopt  Britannicus :  were 
Claudius  once  removed,  Messalina,  he  vowed,  should  retain 
in  his  arms  all  the  power  and  splendour  she  had  enjoyed  by 
the  side  of  the  emperor.  He  would  seize  the  supreme  au« 
thority,  but  he  would  reign  in  the  name  of  Messalina's  son, 
the  last  soKA  of  the  Cesarean  family.  To  these  instances, 
however,  his  paramour  was  now  less  eager  to  listen;  not 
from  any  lingering  regard  for  her  miserable  husband,  but 
through  fear  of  raising  her  lover  to  a  position  in  which,  in 
his  turn,  he  might  prove  unfazthM  to  herself.  Nevertheless 
the  prospect  of  a  pretended  marriage  still  inflamed  and  stim* 
ulated  her,  from  the  very  grandeur  of  its  infamy,  which 
gives  the  last  flavour  to  crime  in  the  imagination  of  the  most 
-,  „     «        wanton  of  criminals.'    J  am  ideU  moare^  says 

Tacitus  aflarma  * 

that  MeMattBft    Tacitus,  whose  steps  we  have  been  closely  follow- 

and  Billns  were    ,  ,  y»     ,  •»/.««.         .w»-»  •» 

Ktniiriymw.  mg,  whot  a  Jtction  and  faole  %t  toiu  be  aetmed, 
that  in  a  tofjon  which  knows  everything^  and 
keeps  no  sees'eiSj  any  human  being  ever  reaehed  such  a  pitch 
of  audaoOy^  hast  of  aO  one  a  constU  designcOe^  the  other  the 
consort  of  the  sovereign,  cm  to  meet  on  a  day  cgppoirOed,  toith 
witnesses  to  sign  and  seal,  as  for  a  regular  and  legitimate 
marriage/  that  she  should  listen  to  the  words  of  the  diviners, 
approach  the  temples^  sacrifice  to  the  Gods,  and  recline  her- 
self  at  the  nuptial  board;  finally,  that  she  should  surrender 
herself  as  to  the  embraces  of  a  husband,  and  the  rites  of  the 

'  Tac  Jinn,  xi  26.:   **Nomeii  tamen  raattimonii  ooncnpivit,  ob  magmto 
dinem  infamise,  cvQva  apud  prodigoe  noTissima  Toluptas  est*' 
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nuptial  efuxmber.  But  fait  ht  it  from  me  to  invent  or  to  ooU 
CfwrfoT  the  mxxnyeTs  adke:  I  only  relate  precieely  that  which 
those  who  have  gone  before  me  have  themselves  heard  and 
commuted  to  writing^ 

The  hiiitoriki  requires  us  to  believe, — and  his  accoimt 
oorresponds  "with  those  of  every  other  existing  authority^ — 
that  Messalina  was  actually  married  to  Silius  incmiibnitT  of 
with  tiie  most  formal  ceremonies,  during  the  *W5»<«»^ 
lifetime  of  her  legitimate  husband,  and  mthout  any  act 
of  divoroe  having  passed  between  them;  for  the  deed, 
though  enacted  publicly  before  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
was  done  without  the  husband's  knowledge,  who  was  the 
last  to  learn  the  disgrace  which  had  fallen  on  his  house.* 
Such  an  incident  has  assuredly  no  parallel  in  civilized  life: 
to  admit  it  as  a  &ct,  we  must  suppose  at  least  that  the 
most  sacred  forms  and  feelings  of  society  were  at  the  time 
c(mfounded  or  abjured,  that  the  Romans  of  the  age  of  Clau- 
dius were  living  alike  without  laws  and  national  princi- 
ples. But  lor  such  a  supposition  there  is  no  ground  what- 
ever. There  was  at  this  period  no  such  relaxation  of  con- 
ventional restrictions ;  on  the  contrary,  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, himself  a  formalist  and  a  purist,  was  probably  marked 
by  a  strong  reaction  of  strictness  and  austerity  on  the  most 
ddicate  points  of  usage.  If  the  law  allowed  a  woman  for- 
mally to  repudiate  her  husband,  yet  such  an  act  could  only 
be  done  by  direct  communication  with  him ;  wheveas  Tac- 
itus dedares  that  Messalina  demanded  the  rites  of  mar- 
riage with  Silius  unknown  to  Claudius,  and  therefore  while 
still  the  legal  wife  of  a  living  husband.*  Can  we  suppose 
that  the  culprits,  however  reckless  themselves,  would  have 

'  Tm.  Anh,  xi  27. :  '^Haud  sum  ignaniB  &biilofiim  visnm  in  .  .  .  .  bc4 
uihil  oompositum  miraculi  causa,  Temm  audita  soriptaque  senioribus  tradam." 

*  Jarena],  1.  a:  ^'Dedecns  ille  domus  aciei  nltunns."  This  is  not  a  mere 
plmiae  of  rhetoric,  bat  is  fully  ooofirmed  by  the  historians. 

*  For  the  womb's  fiocDse  of  diroroing  their  husbands  under  the  later  re- 
tmblio  and  the  empire,  see  Gto.  td  Dhh  riii  7. ;  Senea  d$  Bmtf.  iiL  Id. ;  ¥a^ 
tial,  tI.  7. ;  Juvenal,  tI  224. 
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found  creatures  so  Bubserrient  to  their  wild  behests  as  to 
rush  OH  the  oertain  puiiishmeiit  vrldoh  must  have  awidted 
their  abettiiig  them  ?  In  accepting  the  common  story  of  this 
marriage  we  are  driven  at  least  to  the  notion  that  Claadiup 
was  reputed  at  the  time  no  better  than  an  idiot,  with  whom 
any  eiLtravagance  might  be  ventured :  yet  we  have  seen  am- 
ple grounds  to  tMnk  far  more  favouraUy  both  of  his  under* 
standing  and  courage.  It  happ^ts,  however,  that  a  word 
dropped  almost,  as  it  would  seem,  accidentally  by  Suetonius 
supplies  a  clue  to  the  real  character  of  this  ektraordinary 
event,  and  may  remove  from  the  story  at  least  its  grossest 
improbability.  It  is  not  clear,  indeed,  whether  ^e  writer 
himself  believes  the  version  of  the  occurrence  at  which  he 
hint?.  This  circumstance,  however,  is  of  little  importance 
to  its  CQrrectness;  for  Suetonius,  as  we  have  seen,  was  too 
food  of  ^  ribald  scandal  to  brook  the  overthrow  of  the  p<^u- 
lar  tale  of  wonder.  Claudius,  it  is  suggested,  had  been  as- 
TbetMiriag*  Bured  by  the  diviners  that  evil  was  about  to  be- 
5K?ijl§itt"-  ^all  ^^^  husband  of  Messalina.  From  such  supei^ 
SoTMiMeit  Btitions  few  indeed  at  that  time  wrere  exempt, 
and  his  yielding  to  them  is  no  argument  of  peoulikr  weak- 
ness. He  conceived  the  idea  of  evading  his  impending  &te 
by  marrying  his  wife  to  another  nian.  It  was  rumoured, 
accordingly,  thut  the  nuptials  of  Silius  w>ere  actually  of  the 
emperor^s  own  oontrivanoe ;  that  he  in  fact  not  only  recom- 
mended and  urged  them,  but,  to  prevent  evasion,  sealed  himp- 
self  the  documents  necessary  to  their  validity.^  It  is  not 
mentioQed,  indeed,  but  of  tlds  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt,  that  he  had  previously  divorced  his  wife  in  due  form, 
in  order  to  make  her  new  marrii^e  legitimate.  Simple  and 
unceremonious  as  the  act  of  divorcement  might  be,  it  was 
nevertheless  of  immense  significance.    The  scandalmongers 

'  Saet  Claud,  29, :  **Nam  illnd  ommeai  fid«m  exoesserlV  quod  inipi^  quM 
Hessalina  cum  adultero  Silio  feoerat,  tab^ks  dotla  et  ipso  oODsigiiayority  Mud" 
im  qtiad  d$  indmdria  mnmlarmhtrf  ad  aYVtendiiin  tnmsfenendiimqQe  pcrioolan^ 
quod  immSnfice  ipei  per  qnndain  ostcnta  portenderetor.''  The  oonstonotf  on  of 
the  sentence  is  difScult^  but  its  meaning  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
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of  the  day,  the  paradtes  of  Claudius,  the  &es  of  Mcssalina, 
above  all,  Agrippina  herself  in  her  memoirs,  may  haye  com- 
bined, each  for  reasons  of  their  own,  to  heighten  the  colonr- 
ing  of  the  story  by  dropping  this  ess^itial  feature  in  it ;  but 
it  seems  fan  more  likely  that  this  ccmspiracy  against  the  truth 
of  history  ahoold  have  succeeded,  than  that  the  marriage 
itself  -with  its  bright  array  of  Auspices  and  Flamens,  of  at- 
texidants  and  witnesses,  should  have  been  celebrated  in  defi- 
ance of  law,  religion,  and  the  common  feeling  of  the  pe<^Ie, 
without  the  SMiotion  of  the  emperor  and  husband. 

The  sequel  of  the  narrative,  as  told  by  Tacitus  himself 
win  tend  to  confirm  this  view.  The  emperor^s  household 
were  struck  with  consternation,  and  the  freed-  ooaibiiuitian  of 
men,  who  wielded  his  power,  trembled,  we  are  JJSiSrtMSSi- 
assured,  at  a  revolution  of  the  palace  so  strange  ^*^ 
and  ominous.  From  the  passion  which  MessaUna  had  con- 
ceived for  ^ius,  they  had  already  anticipated  danger,  even 
befi>re  it  reached  the  height  of  an  audacious  defiance.  Gat 
listus,  Pallas,,  and  Narcissus  had  all  shared  in  the  alarm,  and 
had  combined  to  deter  her  firom  the  indulgence  of  an  in- 
tr^ue,  mxae  perilous  to  herself  and  to  them  than  any  of  the 
licentious  loves  to  which  she  had  before  abandoned  herself 
That  she  should  stray  to  the  embraces  of  afreedmauythat  an 
obscure  player,  such  as  her  favourite  Hnester,  should  dcmee 
htrntelf  into  the  chamber  of  the  empress,  might  be  a  dis- 
grace to  the  emperor;  but  the  intrusion  there  of  a  patrician 
and  a  senator,  a  man  of  ability  as  well  as  consideration,  was 
in  fiEU^  a  defiance  to  themselves.'  When,  however,  it  ap- 
peared that  their  .oppositi<m  would  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  expose  them  to  her  resentment,  they  desisted  firom  their 
futile  admonitions,  and  the  two  first  of  the  associates  seem  to 
have  resigned  themselves  to  let  things  take  their  course. 
Narcissus,  however,  whether  from  personal  apprehensions,  or 
urged  by  Agrippina,  determined  that  the  empress  should  &1L 

*  Taa  Ann,  xl  28.:  "Dum  histrio  cubicultua  piincipis  insultaTeriti  dedo- 
008  qnidem  inlatum ;  sed  discidium  procul  abfuisse ;  nunc  juveDem  nobilem 
»  .  .  .  migorem  ad  spcm  acdngi." 
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The  marriage  with  Silius,  once  effeoted, — and  it  mattered  lit- 
tle how  it  had  actually  been  brought  about, — might  be  rep- 
resented as  an  insult  to  the  husband,  treason  agaiust  the 
prince,  impiety  towards  the  Qods.  Nerertheless,  thoi^h 
plainly  required  to  defend  himself  the  state,  and  the  people 
with  a  high  hand,  the  firmness  of  Claxidius  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon ;  sueh  was  the  sluggishness  of  his  &dings,  snob 
his  devotion  to  his  consort,  so  many  the  deeds  of  blood  he  had 
already  perpetrated  at  her  demand.  Caution  and  artifice  were 
required  in  dealing  with  one  so  weak,  so  easily  impresBible 
by  the  first  speaker,  but  not  less  easily  moved  by  his  next 
successor.  As  soon  as  Messalina's  daring  jnx)ject  was  exe- 
cuted^ and  while^  as  we  are  assured,  it  was  yet  unknown  to 
Claudius,  who  was  at  the  time  p^orming  sacrifices  at  Ostia, 
Narcissus  persuaded  two  women,  with  whom  his  master  was 
familiar,  to  break  to  him  the  terrible  news.  One  of  these, 
named  Calpumia,  demanded  an  interview,  and  throwing  her- 
self at  his  feet  annoxmced  with  loud  lamentations  the  drcunoh 
Btances  of  his  dishonour.  The  other,  a  Grreek  freedwoman, 
named  Cleopatra,  who  was  standing  by,  thereupon  inquired 
her  authority,  and  she  desired,  as  had  been  pre-arranged, 
that  Nardssus  should  be  interrogated^  Thus  brought  upon 
the  scene,  the  favourite  humbly  confessed  his  fault  in  having 
too  long  concealed  the  crimes  of  his  mistress,  and  her  amours 
with  many  a  noble  citizen,  with  a  Titius,  a  YettiuS,  and  a 
Plautius;  but  the  present  case,  he  asserted,  was  more  atro- 
cious than  any  of  these,  and  he  could  no  longer  keep  silence. 
Did  Ciauditsa  know  that  he  had  been  divorced  by  his  own 
wife  t  that' the  people  J  the  senaiey  the  soldiera^  hadaUwitnew- 
ed  the  marHage  of  SUiusf  woe  he  yet  uneonscious  that,  tm- 
less  he  acted  with  vigour ,  the  city  was  even  now  in  the  poioer 
of  the  husband  of  Messalina  f  • 

*  Of  these  women  Tacitus  says  wiA  a  circumlocution  which  is  meant  for 
delicacj;  '*  Quarum  is  oorporibus  madme  insaererat"  Yet  it  ia  hnpoesible  not 
to  suspect  that  this  Galpurnia  is  the  same  whom  Agrippina  afterwards  sub- 
verted, "  Quia  formam  ejus  laudaverat  princcps,  mdla  Ubidine^  sed  fortuito  ser- 
mone.*'    See  Ann  jdi  22, 

•  Taa  Amu  xi,  29,  80. :   "  An  disd^um  tuum  nosti  ?  nam  matrimonium 
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Olandios,  we  are  assured,  was  surprised  and  astojnded 
at  tbis  reyelation  of  guilt  in  one  whoee  fid^ty  he  had  never 
doubted.    It  was  difficult  to  persuade  him  of  the  ^ 

«  _,  /»i.  -1.11        Claudius  In- 

met;  but  It  was  coBurmea  again  and  again  by  the  eenseduMi 
officers  of  hi&  household.  The  plans  of  Narcis- 
sus had  been  well  laid :  aU  conspired  to  assure  the  etnperor 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  an  abominable  mme ;  that  his 
honour,  and  still  more  his  power  and  safety,  were  &tally 
eonipix>mised.  Even  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  himnftlf 
set  this  marriage  on  foot  with  the  object  which  has  been  sugr 
gested,  we  may  stiU  understaiid  how  the  r^resentations  of 
interested  advisers  might  persuade  him  to  regard  it  r&rj  dif- 
ferently after  its  aeoompHshment,  and  make  him  feel  that  his 
device  for  evsk&iag  a  distant  danger  had  actually  entangled 
him  in  another  more  imminent.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
he  readily  acceded,  we  are  told,  to  the  instances  of  those 
about  him,  nr^g  him  to  thrqw  himself  at  once  into  the 
camp  of  the  preatoiions,  and  postpone  revenge  or  justice  till 
he  had  secured  his  safety.  Their  object  was  to  prevent  an 
interview  between  him  and  his  wife.  On  his  way  to  Rome 
he  was  almost  overpowered  by  his*  alarms*  Am  I  y,H  em- 
perorf  ,  ,  ,  Is  SUiuano  longer  a  subject?  were  the  ques- 
tions  he  was  continually  asking :  and  so  great  was  hui  terror, 
such  the  apparent  prostration  of  his  power  of  will  and  pur- 
pose, that  YitelUus  and  Largus,  who  accompanied  him  iii  his 
carriage,  feared  to  animate  a  courage  which  they  apprehend* 
ed  would  again  fail  him  at  the  last  moment.^ 

The  scene  now  changes  to  the  suburban  palace  of  the 
bridegroom,  where  MessaUna  was  abandoning  herself  to  vo- 
luptuous transports.  The  season  was  mid-au^  Nuptial  orgiet 
tumn,  the  vintage  was  in  full  progress ;  the  wine-  o'^**^^"^ 
press  was  groaning,  the  ruddy  juice  was  streaming ;  women 
girt  with  scanty  fhwnskins  danced  as  drunken  Bacchatials 
aroimd  her:  while  she  herself,  with  her  hair  loose  and  dbor- 

8QH  ^dit  popuhis  ot  Scnatos  et  miles ;  ac  ni  propere  agis,  tenet  Urbem  maii* 

tU8.** 

'  Tac  Ann,  xi  81. :  "An  ipse  imperii  potens  ?  an  Silius  privatiis  eseet  ?  ** 
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dered,  brandished  the  thyrsus  in  the  midst,  and  Siliasby  her 
side,  bnsldned  and  orowned  with  iyy,  tossed  his  head  to  the 
flaunting  strains  of  Silenus  and  the  Satyrs.  Yettios,  one,  it 
seems,  of  the  wanton's  less  fortunate  paramoors,  attended  the 
ceremony,  and  climbed  in  merriment  a  lofty  tree  in  the  gor- 
den«  When  asked  what  he  saw,  he  replied,  An  a/toful  storm 
from  Ostia  /  «id  whether  there  was  actually  each  an  ap- 
pearance, or  whether  the  words  were  spdken  at  random,  they 
were  accepted  afberwards  as  an  omen  of  the  catastrophe 
which  quickly  followed.* 

For  now  in  the  midst  of  these  wanton  orgies  the  rmnour 
swiftly  spread,  and  swiftly  messengers  arriyed  to  oonfirm  it, 
Constomaticii  ^^^^  Claudios  knew  it  aU,  Uiat  Claudius  was  on 
^e^empSor^^  his  Way  to  Bomc,  and  was  coming  in  anger  and 
'"♦'^  for  vengeance.    The  lovers  part :  SiHus  for  the 

forum  and  the  tribunals ;  Meesalina  for  the  shade  of  her  gar- 
dens on  the  Pincian,  the  price  of  blood  of  the  murdered 
Asiaticus.  The  jovial  crew  was  scattered  on  ev^y  side :  but 
meanwhile  armed  soldiers  had  surrounded  the  spot,  and  all 
that  could  be  seized  were  thrown  suddenly  into  chains.  Mee- 
salina, sobered  in  a  moment  by  the  lightning  flash  which  re- 
vealed her  danger,  had  not  lost  her  presence  of  mind.  She 
iresolved  to  confront  the  emperor.  She  summoned  her  son 
and  daughter  to  accompany  her  into  their  Other's  pree&aoe ; 
at  the  same  time,  entreated  the  chief  6f  the  Vestals  to  attend 
her,  and  intercede  for  her  with  the  supreme  pontifil  Three 
only  of  her  women  ventured  to  remahi  by  her  side :  with 
these  she  traversed  the  l^igth  of  the  city  on  foot;  but  her 
ai^)earaQee  in  distress  and  mourning,  on  whidb  she  had 
counted  for  commiseration,  attracted  no  voice  or  gesture  of 
compassion,  «nd  mounting  a  common  cart  at  the  gates  she 
proceeded  sadly  on  the  road  to  Ostia.' 

Claudius  was  at  the  same  time  advancing,  but  slowly  and 
timidly ;  for,  amongst  his  other  causes  of  alarm,  he  distrust- 

'  Tao.  I  c :  "Sire  cepenU  ea  species,  seu  forte  lapsa  vox  in  pittflaginn 
vertit." 

■  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  82. 
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ed  the  loyalty  of  Lnsios  Geta.  the  prefect  of  his 

-1-.1  ."111  •■  Meeting  of 

ffaardfl.  and  knew  not  whether  he  was  about  to  oiaadiat  ud 

X    ^  ^.  XT        •        MesaaJUia. 

enter  Itome  as  an  emperor  or  a  captive.  K arcis- 
sns,  however,  was  at  hand,  and  boldly  urged  that,  at  such  a 
crisis,  the  command  of  the  soldiers  should  be  transferred  for 
a  single  day  to  one  of  his  trusty  freedmen,  at  the  same  time 
offering  himself  to  take  it.  Claudius  consented ;  Katcissus 
assumed  the  command ;  and  while  the  train  moved  slowly 
along,  insisted  on  taldpg  his  seat  in  the  emperor's  carriage, 
lest  Yitellius  and  Largus,  less  resolute  than  himself  should 
allow  his  courage  to  evaporate.  Ev^i  to  the  last  indeed 
Claudius  still  vacillated.  At  one  moment  he  exclaimed,  with 
fitfiil  vehemence  against  the  abominable  crimes  of  his  consort, 
but  again  he  melted  into  tears  at  tiie  recollection  of  her  chil- 
dren ;  while  Yitellius,  not  knowing  how  the  matter  might 
end,  discreetly  confined  himself  to  such  exclamations  as, 
Sow  shocking  1  and^  i#  it  powibiUf  !N'arcissus  oou^d  pre- 
vail neidier  on  him  nor  on  Largus  to  reason  calmly  with  their 
master,  and  confirm  him  in  the  apprehension  of  his  intoler- 
able wrong. .  Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Mes. 
salina  came  in  sight,  and  requested  leave  to  present  to  him 
Britannicus  and  Octavia.  Narcissus  could  only  whisper  in 
his  ear  the  odious  name  of  Silius,  and  remind  him  of  the  di- 
vorce, the  marriage,  and  the  treason,  while  he  thrust  letters 
at  the  same  moment  into  his  hand  containing  proof  of  her 
numerous  infidelities.  He  contrived  indeed  to  prevent  the 
children  being  shown  to  him ;  but  the  Vestal  Yibidia  forced 
her  ^ay  into  the  emperor's  presence,  and  claimed  perh£4[M  the 
privilege  of  her  order  to  save  a  passing  criminal  from  death. 
Narcissus  was  obliged  to  assure  her  that  his  master  would 
himself  hear  the  culprit,  and  give  her  an  opportunity  of  de- 
fence.* 

Claudius  meanwhile  uttered  not  a  word.    Yitellius  af- 
fected ignorance  of  the  circumstances  alleged.  Execution  of 
and  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  giving  j®a{{^e*nt1>fMi 
any  orders.    Narcissus  took  the  lead,  and  every  «cco«>pi^««* 

^  Tao.  Ann.  zl  38,  84. 
94  TOL.  r. — 28 
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one  yielded  to  him  the  position  he  had  thus  boldly  usstrmed. 
He  reqnired  the  honse  of  Silius  to  be  thro\^  open,  and 
caused  the  emperor  to  be  conducted  thither.  In  the  hall 
stood  the  image  of  Silius  the  fkther,  disgraced  by  liberins, 
which  the  senate  had  ordered  to  be  overthrown ;  while  the 
effigies  of  the  Neros  and  Drusi,  the  kinsmen  of  the  emperor 
himself,  wore  placed  ignominiously  behind  it  When  his  in- 
dignation had  been  sufficiently  inflamed  by  this  spectacle^ 
which  seemed  of  itself  to  proclaim  the  criminality  of  the 
culprit's  projects,  Claudius  was  hurried  to  the  camp.  Hie 
pnetoiians  stood  to  arms  to  receive  him:  he  was  thrust  on 
the  tribunal,  and,  prompted  by  Narcissus,  made  to  utter  a 
few  confused  words,  whereupon  they  called  aloud  for  the 
condign  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Silius,  arrested  and 
brought  in  fetters  to  the  spOt,  declined  to  defend  himself; 
nor  would  he  stoop  to  any  entreaties  except  only  for  speedy 
death.  He  was  executed  forthwith,  together  with  Titius, 
Vettius,  and  altogether  seven  knights  of  distinguished  fam- 
ily, accused  of  abetting  him  in  his  crime.*  Mnester  the  dan- 
cer was  added  to  the  numbei',  that,  among  so  many  honoura- 
ble victims,  no  pity  might  seem  to  be  extended  to  a  mere 
ignoble  player,  though  he  vehemently  protested  that  no  man 
had  so  stoutly  resisted  the  seductions  of  MessaHna,  and  that 
he  was  among  the  first  on  whom,  had  she  succeeded,  ber  re- 
sentment was  destined  to  fall  Anoth^  youth  of  family, 
named  Montanus,  was  included  in  the  proscription,  for  no 
other  crime  than  that  of  having  for  a  single  day  found  fkviour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  adulteress. 

Nevertheless  Messalina  still  hoped.  She  had  withdrawn 
again  to  the  gardens  of  Lucullus,  and  was  there  engaged  in 

'  The  **  lex  Julia  de  adultcris  "  required  that  there  should  be  seren  Roman 
dtizens  witaeases  to  a  divocce ;  and  if  it  be  trae  that  Clandios  bad  actoallj  di- 
Toroed  his  wife  in  order  to  marry  lier  to  Silius,  it  seems  not  unlikely  th^t  thest 
were  the  parties,  whom  it  was  thought  adyisable  to  remove.  The  act  of  divorce 
Iras  read  by  a  fireedman,  and  this  part  may  have  been  enacted  by  Mnester, 
Paulus  m  Diffeif,  xxir.  2.  §  9.  Comp.  Juvenal,  vl  46. :  "  CJoUige  sorcinuiusi 
dicet  libertus,  et  exi.^ 
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eomposing  addreseea  of  suppKcation  to  her  hus-  Yadnatron  of 
bandy  in  which  her  pride  and  long-accnstomed  SStb  oTmSI 
insolence  still  faintly  struggled  with  her  fears.  """^ 
Naroissiis  was  not  insensible  to  his  danger,  and  was  anxions 
to  strike  hid  last  blow  without  delay.  But  the  emperor  still 
paltered  with  the  treason*  He  had  retired  to  his  palace ;  he 
had  bathed, ^anointed,  and  Iain  down  to  supper;  and  warmed 
with  wine  and  generous  cheer,  he  had  actually  despatched  a 
mesaiige  to  the  pooii'  encUure^  as  he  caUed  her,  hidding  her 
come  the  next  day  and  plead  her  cause  before  him.  Narcis- 
sus knew  how  easy  might  be  the  passage  €rom  compassion  to 
love;  eren  the  solitary  night  and  the  vacant  couch  would 
kindle,  hie  feared^  a  sentiment  of  yearning  and  compunction 
in  the  fond'  dotard's  mind.  Gliding  ftcfta  the  chamber,  he 
boldly  ordered  a  tribune  and  some  centurions  to  go  and  slay 
his  victim.  Such^  he  said,  vxu  the  emperor* 8  command;  and 
his  word  was  obeyed  without  hesitation.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  freedman  Euodus,  the  armed  men  sought  the 
outcast  in  her  gardens,  where  she  lay  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  hy  the  side  of  her  mother  Lepida.  While  their  for- 
tunes flourished  dissensions  had  existed  between  the  two ; 
but  now,  in  her  last  distress,  the  mother  had  refhsed  to  de- 
sert her  child,  and  only  strove  to  nerve  her  resolution  to  a 
voluntary  death.  J</«,  she  tirged,  is  otoer ;  nought  remainB 
to  look  for  but  a  decent  exit  from  it.  But  the  soUl  of  the 
reprobate  was  corrupted  by  her  vices ;  she  retained  no  sense 
of  honour;  she  continued  to  weep  and  groan  as  if  hope  still 
existed;  when  suddenly  the  doors  were  burst  open,  the  tri- 
bune and  his  swordsmen  appeared  before  her,  and  Euodui 
assailed  her,  dumVstricken  as  she  lay,  with  contumelious  and 
brutal  reproaches.  Roused  at  last  to  the  consciousness  of 
her  desperate  condition,  she  took  a  weapon  from  one  of  the 
men's  hands  and  pressed  it  trembling  against  her  throat  and 
bosom.  Still  she  wanted  resolution  to  give  the  thrust,  and 
It  was  by  a  blow  of  the  tribune's  falchioa  that,  the  horrid 
deed  was  finally  accomplished.  The  death  of  Asiaticus  was 
avenged  on  the  very  spot;  the  hot  blood  of  the  wanton 
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smoked  on  the  pavement  of  hid  gardens,  and  stained  with  a 
deeper  hue  the  variegated  m$trbles  of  Lncallos.  The  body 
was  given  up  to  her  mother.  Claudius  had  not  yet  risen 
from  table  when  it  was  announced  to  him  that  Messalina  was 
no  more.  Whether  she  had  fallen  by  her  own  hand  or  by 
another's  was  not  distinctly  declared ;  nor  did  he  inquire. 
Again  he  called  for  wine,  pledged  his  guests,  heard  songs 
and  music,  and  exhausted  all  the  formalities  of  the  banquet. 
Nor  on  the  folloVing  day  did  he  allude  to  the  droumstance, 
or  manifest  any  emotion  of  joy  or  hatred,  of  anger  or  sor- 
row, neither  on  seeing  the  triumphant  foes  of  Messalina,  nor 
her  sorrowing  children.  The  senate  favoured  the  oblivion 
he  seemed  to  court  for  the  event,  by  decreeing  that  her  name 
should  be  effaced  from  all  public  and  private  monum^its. 
Narcissus  was  rewarded  with  the  ornaments  of  the  qusestor- 
ship.* 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  fall  of  Messalina,  as 
they  were  commonly  related  and  believed.  Stamped  with 
Intrigues  for  ^^®  authority  of  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  they  have 
JJJJ^JJfJ^  since  been  received  and  repeated  by  all  histo- 
Hefleaiiiu.  ^iaus  of  the  empire.  Whatever  the  crimes  of  the 
miserable  woman  may  have  been, — ^and  the  stain  of  wanton- 
ness, as  well  as  of  cruelty  so  often  in  her  station  allied  to  it, 
is  indelibly  attached  to  her  name, — there  seems  reason  to 
surmise  that  her  enormities  have  been  exaggerated  by  sinis- 
ter influence,  and  that  the  last  fatal  act,  in  particular,  for 
which  she  suffered,  was  misrepresented  by  a  monstrous  arti- 
fice. It  may  still  remain  doubtftd  whether  she  was  the  vic- 
tim of  Agrippina's  ambition  or  of  the  fears  of  the  freedmen ; 
whether  these  two  powers  combined  together  for  her  over* 
throw,  or  whether  each  followed  Its  own  objects  with  mutual 
jealousy  and  distrust    The  factions  which  still  festered  in 

*  Tac  Ann,  xl  87,  38.;  Dion,  Ix.  81.;  Suet  Claud.  89.  Thia  writer  men- 
tions,  as  an  instance  of  the  forgetftilnesa  or  absence  of  mind  of  Claadlos,  that 
after  the  death  of  MesialiBa,  he  was  heard  to  mk  at  supper,  Tf^my  h^  M 
noi  ixmuf  *^  cm  domfaia  non  veniret"  Messalina  can  hardly  have  been  moirc 
than  twenty-throe  or  twenty-four  at  her  death. 
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the  bosom  of  the  palace  soon  made  themselves  odiously  ap- 
parent. During  the  first  fever  of  his  apprehensions,  and 
while  still,  periiaps,  under  the  wing  of  his  faithful  praeto- 
rians, Claudius,  it  is  said,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  had 
made  confidants  of  his  soldiers,  and  had  dechired  to  them, 
that  since  matrimony  had  succeeded  so  ill  with  hun,  never 
again  would  hd  subject  himself  to  the  caprices  of  another 
consort;  if  he  forgot  this  vow  they  might  hack  him  in  pieces 
with  their  swords.*  But  this  resolution  was  of  very  short 
c^uration.  His  fi*eedmen  had  determined  otherwise;  the 
most'  powerful  among  them  sought  each  to  secure  his  power 
by  raising  a  client  of  his  own  to  the  first  place  in  his  affec- 
tions, and  he  was  too  easily  led  by  the  artifices  of  those  about 
him  to  make  any  resistance  to  wishes  which  were  seconded 
by  his  own  amorous  temperament.  But  he  was  perplexed 
by  the  difficulty  of  choosing  between  the  candidates  offered 
for  his  selection,  all  of  whom  were  equally  ready  to  yield  to 
hinu  Narcissus  intrigued  for  JElia  Petina,  the  same  whom 
Claudius  had  formerly  repudiated ;  Callistus  for  LoUia  Pau- 
lina, the  rejected  of  the  emperor  Cains,  while  Pallas  became 
the  champicm  of  Agrippina  herself  The  first  was  recom- 
mended on  the  ground  of  her  former  intimacy,  as  well  as  her 
connexion  with  the  imperial  house  through  the  family  of  the 
Antonii ;  the  second  had  the  merit,  in  addition  to  her  im- 
mense riches,  of  being  childless,  and  therefore  the  less  likely 
to  regard  Britannicus  with  jealousy ;  the  last,  besides  her 
descent  from  Germanicus,  and  the  popular  favour  which  ac- 
companied her,  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  plead  her 
own  cause  covertly,  by  the  opportunities  consanguinity  gave 
her  of  hanging  fondly  upon  her  uncle,  and  enticing  him  with 
her  unsuspected  caresses."     If  the  charms  of    .   ^. . 

A       .       .  ,  ,  t  -i     ^  •  Ambition  f  Qd 

Agnppma,  then  perhaps  three  and  thirty  years  artifloes  of 
of  age,  had  already  passed  their  prime,  her  pow- 

'  Saet.  Claud,  26. :  '*  Quateans  slM  matrlmonia  male  oedeteni  permansurum 
•e  !nt»Ubata ;  ae  nIM  permazkiBisset  non  recDsatomm  oonfodl  mambiis  ipsomm.'* 

'  Suet  Claud,  20. :  **  Per  jus  oacoli  et  blanditiarum  oocasi<me8  pellectus  in 
tmorem.*^    Of  the  three  rivals  Tacitas  says,  **Suam  quasque  nobilitatem,  for> 
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ers  of  artifice  and  intrigue  had  reached  their  foL  maturity; 
and  she  soon  effected  the  impression  at  which  she  ^dmed.^ 
Ere  yet  the  emperor  had  avowed  his  intention  of  e^ousing 
her,  she  was  conscious  that  the  pri^e  was  within  her  reach, 
and  began  to  exercise  over  him  the  influence  of  a  wife.  She 
began  ahready  to  extend  her  views  to  the  eleyati<m  of  her 
son  Domitius  by  uniting  him  to  the  orphan  Octavia ;  and  as 
the  girl  was  affianced  to  Lu<dus  Silanu^,  the  son  of  the  muiv 
dcred  Appius,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  plan  the  frustration  of 
that  arrangement  by  aiming  a  scandalous  chaiige  against  the 
betrothed  husband.  She  gained  over  Yitellius;  this  supple 
courtier  pretended,  that  as  censor  two  years  before,  he  had 
noted  the  young  man^s  immoralities,  and  now  insinuated  a 
charge  of  incest  against  him.*  Claudius,  as  guardian  of  the 
public  virtue,  was  shocked,  as  the  confederates  expected,  at 
this  odious  imputation,  and  allowed  Yitellius,  although  the 
censorship  was  passed  and  the  lustrum  closed,  to  promulgate 
his  edict  for  removing  him  fi-om  the  senate.*  The  blow  was 
the  more  severe  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  advanced  that  year 
to  the  praetorphip ;  and  he  was  now  degraded  without  being 
heard  in  his  own  defence,  perhaps  even  before  he  was  awiu:^ 
of  the  conspiracy  against  him.  This  was  the  first  step 
towards  rescinding  the  act  of  his  betrothal,  which  Speedily 

niam,  X)poe  contendere."  The  first  qualification  seems  to  apply  espeeiaMj  to 
Petina,  the  second  t^  Agr^pina,  and  the  laet  to  LoUia;  and  it  aeeioB  clear  Soom 
what  follows  {Ann,  xu.  22.)  that  the  (Hvorced  wife  of  Caioe  bad  not  been  de- 
prived of  the  magnificent  dowry  she  had  brought  him. 

'  -Agrippina  seems  totiave  been  bom  in  769.  Suetonius  tells  us  (Cah'ff,  1.) 
that  the  three  sisters  were  bom  in  consecutive  years,  and  the  burth  of  JuKa 
(Livilla  hi  SnetoniUs)  is  placed  by  Tadtus  ia  111,  Agripplna  seems  to  have 
been  the  eldest  of  the  three.  ' 

*  Taa  Ann,  zil  4. :  ^*  Nomine  Censoris  serviles  iaUadtfl  obtegena.^'  Yitel- 
lius had  been  joined  with  Claudius  in  the  office.  Of  Silanus  Seneca  says 
(ApocoL  8.) :  *■'■  Sororem  suam  fcstlyissimam  omnium  puellarum,  quam  omncs 
Tenerem  Tocarent,  malut  Junonem  vocare.*' 

'  Tao.  L  0. :  "Lecto  pridem  Scnatu."  The  order  had  been  duly  revised,  and 
in  strictness  the  removal  of  the  culprit  J(rom  its  ranks  should  have  Awaited 
another  Icotio. 
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folloTred.  The  office  to  which  he  had  been  prefiored  in  con- 
lideration  of  his-  affinity  to  the  imperial  house,  he  was  ro 
quired  to  resign  on  the  last  day  of  the  year ;  and  thus  dis* 
graced  he  was  suffered,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  hide  himself  in 
obscurity,  while  the  way  was  smoothed  for  the  destined  nup- 
tials of  Domitius  and  Octavia. 

Yet  an  obstacle  still  intervened  between  Agrippina  and 
the  elevation  to  which  she  aspired.  Ancient  usage  and  the 
national  sentiment  long  engrafted  upon  it,  though 
with  i|o  express  legislative  declaration,  forbade  aancuonstho 
among  the  Bomans  the  marriage  of  an  uncle  and  mu4«  ^itkit 
niece.  Claudius  had  just  declared  his  horror  at 
incest,  and  h^re  was  an  union  proposed  to  him  to  which  that 
term  in  its  full  force  at  least  popularly  applied.  It  had  been 
rumoured,  indeed^  whether  truly  or  not,  that  the  first  CaBsar 
was  prepared  to  defy  the  national  sense  of  delicacy ;  but 
Claudius  had  less  courage,  and  if  it  was  easy  to  overcome  his 
moral  scruples,  it  was  more  difficult  to  confirm  his  resolution. 
Again  Yitellius  came  forward  to  Ag^ippina's  assistance.  He 
took  occasion  to  demand  publicly  of  the  emperor  whether  he 
would  submit  to  the  blin^  pr^udice9  of  the  populace,  or  be 
swayed  by  tb^  counsel  and  authority  of  the  senate?  Claudius 
decorously  replied  that  he  was  himself  only  one  of  the 
citizens,  and  could  not  venture  to  controvert  the  judgment ' 
of  the  fathers  of  the.  republia  Then  repair^  I  conjure  youy 
to  thA  palace^  anc[  there  atoait  my  (fominff^  said  Yitellius 
earnestly ;  and  then. entering  the  C^ria,  he  besought  an  im< 
mediate  hearing  on  a  sulject,  most  important,  as  he  declared, 
to  the  commonwealth.  After  expatiating  with  feeling  on 
the  splendid  solitude  of  the  Csesar  in  the  recesses  of  his 
palace,  and  his  need  of  a  faithfid  partner  to  share  his  pleas- 
ures and  anxieties,  he  protested,  that  if  Claudius  now  yearned 
for  a  consort,  he  had  amply  proved  by  his  long  devotion  to 
the  laws  that  he  was  yielding  to  no  unworthy  impulse.  The 
orator  proceeded  to  enlarge  on  the  happy  fortune  of  the 
times,  in  having  a  prince  who  sought  only  a  legal  marriage, 
instead  of  invading,  as  others  had  been  known  to  do,  the 
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marriage  rights  of  the  citizens ;  and  then  recommending  the 
claims  and  merits  of  Agrippina,  he  argued  with  all  the  art 
of  a  practised  rhetorician  against  the  prejudices  which  seemed 
to  forbid  so  eligible  an  union.  Other  nations,  he  ssdd,  pe^ 
mitted  such  alliances ;  nor  was  it  beneath  the  dignity  of 
Rome  to  consult  the  customs  even  of  foreigners.  Formerly 
the  marriage  of  cousins  had  been  prohibited,  yet  its  recent 
permission  had  produced  no  eviL^  Similar  results,  he  argued, 
would  follow  a  wise  relaxation  in  the  present  instance  also ; 
and  prejudices,  after  all,  were  the  growth  of  habit  and  usi^, 
and  would  follow  the  current  of  legislation.  The  compliance 
of  a  part,  at  least,  of  his  audience  outran  eyen  the  eloquence 
of  the  speaker.  The  harangue  was  hardly  concluded  before 
a  tumult  of  assentation  arose  which  admitted  of  no  further 
discussion,  but  threatened,  if  he  yet  hesitated,  to  overbear 
the  princess  scruples  by  force.  A  multitude  had  already 
collected,  crying  aloud  that  the  Roman  people  was  of  one 
mind  with  the  senators.  Vitellius  swiftly  bore  the  news  to 
his  anxious  master,  and  Claudius,  passing  rapidly  through 
the  crowd  of  the  forum,  amidst  a  burst  of  acclamations, 
entered  the  Curia  and  moved  for  a  decree  to  legalize  the 
marriages  in  question.    Claudius  and  Agrippina  were  united 

MurriiiM  f       ^  *^®  ^^^  ®^^*    ^^  i^gl^t  seem  a  delicate  mode 
cuodius  and     of  flattery  to  contract  these  preposterous  alliances ; 
^^  but  a  knight,  named  Alledius,  was  the  only 

citizen  who  could  be  induced,  by  the  hope  of  the  prince's,  or 
even  of  Agrippina's  favour,  to  do  such  violence  to  natural 
feeling.*  This,  however,  was  of  little  importance ;  the  con- 
science of  the  feeble  Claudius  was  easily  put  to  sleep,  and  it 

*  Tac.  Ann,  xii.  6. :  •*  Sobrinanim  diu  ignorato."  On  the  marriage  of  cou- 
Bina  germaiiy  the  commentators  refer  to  Plutarch,  Qtuetf,  Mom.  6.,  who  shows 
the  occasioii,  hut  not  the  date  of  the  restricfion  b^ng  remored.  The  union  of 
Marcellus  and  Julia  was  an  illustrious  instance  in  later  times.  But  manitge 
of  nncIjBS  with  nieces  was  forbidden.  The  law  of  Claudius  licensed  marriage 
with  a  brother's  daughter,  but  not  with  a  sister's,  and  this  distinction  was  fai 
force  m  the  time  of  Gaius.    Sec  /nut,  L  62 

•  Tac  Ann.  xil  Y. 
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became  the  bosiness  of  his  mistress,  now  enthroned  by  his 
side,  to  lull  it  constantly  by  gentle  opiates,  through  the 
coorse  of  wickedness  on  which  she  was  about  to  enter/ 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  notice  these  lingering  scruples, 
this  sol^nn  discussion,  and  this  sudden  downfall  of  the  bar- 
riers of  religious  principle,  at  a  moment  when  ^ 

1  »     1     1  «i      .  1      .        •      -I'-i  <••        •■        TTie  authority 

the  whole  bent  of  legislation  had  been  studiously  of  the  seimte 
directed  to  preserve  or  restore  the  sanctions  of  ^ernMSmof 
ancient  usage^  They  mark,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
general  observance  thus  &r  of  ancient  forms ;  while,  on  the 
other,  they  allow  us  to  per6eive  how  hollow  that  observance 
was,  and  how  easily  it  could  be  overruled  by  modem  licen- 
tioutoess.  They  may  lead  us  indeed  to  reject  as  incredible 
the  common  story  of  Messalina^s  impudent  no-marriage ; 
nevertheless,  they  may  prepare  us  for  violations  not  less 
audacious,  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  man,  which  we  shall 
meet  with  hereafter.  The  authority  of  the  senate  and  the 
iicen<ie  of  the  Ccssar  to  create  law  and  right  of  their  own 
sovereign  will,  were  thus  established  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  people,  and  to  their  entire  satisfaction ;  yet  the  au- 
thority and  liocnce  were  shared  by  these  two  still  co- 
ordinate powers ;  it  remained  yet  to  be  seen  whether  either 
could  destroy  the  other,  or  if  desth)yed  continue  to  exist 
without  it, 

A  century  earlier  the  wretch  who  was  driven  to  despair 
by  p^-secution  stalked  witli  gloomy  resolution  to  the  hearth- 
stone of  his  enemy,  and  slew  himsielf  upon  it^  to  ^^i^^  ^  j^ 
establish  an  avenging  demon  in  his  h6use  for  suanu*. 
ever*     But  this  superstition  had  now  died  away,  or  the 
chambers  of  th^  Csssar  were  no  longer  accessible,  and  the 

'  Tttc  Ann.  zii.  4-7.  SaetODins  teUs  ns  that  Claudius  repealed  a  provifiion 
of  the  Julian  law  introduced  by  Tiberius,  which  forbade  men  of  sixtj  jears  from 
contracting  marriage.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  was  done  to  legalize  his 
own  union  with  Agrippina,  as  though  at  this  time  he  was  himsdf  afanoet  on  the 
To^  of  sixty.  See  Claud,  28.  and  the  note  of  Baumgarten  Crusius  But  ho 
was  actually  fifty-eight  only. 

'  See  the  story  of  Qoero  in  Plutarch,  Cic  47.  abore,  ch.  xtrL 
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suicide  could  seek  his  last  oonscdation  only  in  the  bope  oi 
fixing  on  the  tyrant  the  indignation  of  his  fellcrvr  donntrymen^ 
Silanus  chose  the  moment  of  Agrippina^s  tiiomph  to  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life,  assured  perhaps  that  he  eould  not  long 
escape  her  enmity,  and  Exulting  in  the  power  of  easting  at 
least  a  gloom  aver  the  city  on  the  day  of  her  Hl-omened 
nuptials.  Nevertheless  her  cruelty  was  nestrained  neither 
by  shame  nor  fear:  his  sister  Oalyina,  the  presumed- partner 
of  his  guilt,  WB3  sentenced  to.  exile  by  the  voice  of  the  sub- 
servient senators;  and  to  the  deoree  which  inflicted  this 
punishment,  Claudius  caused  a  dkuse4x)  be  added  enjoining 
the  lustration  of  the  city  by  solemn  sacrifices*^  The  citiaens, 
who  had  before  scowled  Or  murmured,  laughed  now  at  the 
notion  that  at  such  a  monient,  when  one  illustrious  incest 
was  openly  paraded,  the*  secret  guih  of  another  should  re- 
quire a  special  expiation.^  It  is  said,  however,  that  Agrip- 
pina  was  moved,  even  in  the  first  flush  of  her  success,  by  the 
disgust  at  her  conduct,  and  sought  to  extenuate  her  dia&voor 
by  recalling  Seneca  firom  exile,  and  promoting  him  to  the 
Recall  of  Sen-  prcBtorship.  The  philosopher  was  akeady  in 
eoaflrvtaezii^  high  repute  forhm  character  and  acquirements, 
and  his  appointment  to  the  care  of  her  child's  education  was 
periiaps  the  best,  as  well  as  the  most  popular,  that  could  be 
made.  It  is  probable,  however,  from  his  sharing  the  disgrace 
of  Julia,  that  he  was  previously  connected  with  Agrippina 
herself,  and  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  clique  or  ^tion 
which  had  rou^d  Messaliua's  apprehensiona'    > 

The  marriage  of  the  mother  waa  quiddy  followed  by  the 
betrothal  of  the  son,  then  in  his  twelfth  year,  to  Octa\ia,  an 

alliance  for  which  Claudius  had  been  ffradoaliy 
bctrothod  to       prepared  by  the  counsels  of  the  friends  he  most 

relied  on.  Domitius  took  his  place  at  once  by 
the  side  of  Britannicus  in  every  favour  the  doting  emperor 
could  bestow:   nevertheless,  the  complete  ascendancy  she 

'  Tac  Anru  xil  8. 

"  Tmc.  L  0.    For  the  date  (▲.  u.  802.)  eee  Clinton,  FomL  Bom, 
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bad  acquired  qver  her  facile  husband  failed  to  allay  the 
jealousies  of  the  new-made  eqipress.  Of  /Elia  Petina  indeed, 
who  -fiQeiiis  to  have*  beisn  defended  by  the  insignificance  of  her 
/Bbaracter,  we  hear  no  more ;  but  thq  rivalry  of  the  rich  and 
Boble  XiQllia  was  mt  to  be  forgiven.  J^pulaed  by  one 
emperor,  fmd  disappointed  of  another,  she  was  accused  of 
consulting  th0  Chaldeans  about  the  imperial  nuptials.^ 
Glaudiu3  himself  condescended  to  harangue  against  her  in 
the  senate ;  but  in  denouncing  her  guilt,  he  wandered,  as 
ueual,  into  historic  details  on  the  greatness  and  antiquity  of 
her  £E^mily,  and  commiaerating  her  fall,, contented  himself 
with  demanding,  her  banishment  from  Italy,  with  the  loss  of 
her  fiunous  fortune,  a  sunt  of  five  million  sesterces  being  alone 
reserved  to  her.  But  AgrippUws  it  seems,  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  lenity  of  this  sentence,.  a:^d,  according  to  common 
belief  s^nt  a  tribune  to  invitp  or  compel  her  to  kill  herself' 
About  the  same  time  another  matron  named  Calpumia, — 
whetha:  she  was  the  same  who  has  before  b^en  mentioned  as 
a  favourite  of  the  emperor  .does  not  dearly  appear, — was  also 
disgraced  by  the  artifices. of  the  empress,  for  no  other  cause 
than  because  Claudius  had  been  heard  to  speak  in  praise  of 
h^  beauty:  it  was  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  remark  had 
been  made  in.  perfect  innocence,  and  the  S^ry  of  the  palace 
did  not  push  her  angior  to  extremities. 

Agrippina  still  marched  on  triun^phantly.  Claudius,  beset 
by  freedmen,  and  especially  by  Pallas,  the  creature  and,  as 
was  svpposeid,  the  paramour  of  his  consort,  yield-  _    . . 
ed  to  ime  persuawoas  which  were  blandly  ureed  »dfltpted  by 

1  •  -rw  •ii/.i  t        r    Claudius,  a«- 

upon  him.    He  was  remmded  of  the  example  of  munottiie 
Augustus,  and  again  of  Tiberius,  in  fortifying  "^*      *^ 
the  position  of  their  own  children  by  calling  older  kinsmen 
to  its  support.    Both  precedents  were  of  evU  augury.    But 

*  Tac  Ann,  adl  22. 

'  Dion  icils  a  horrid  story,  that  when  the  head  of  Lolfia  was  brought  for 
uer  inspection,  Agripphia  forced  open  the  mouth  with  her  own  hand,  to  look 
for  certain  marks  in  the  teeth,  by  which  to  aseure  herself  of  its  identity,  Ix. 
82. 
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the  imperial  pedant  was  proud  to  walk  in  tbc  steps  of  his 
renowned  predecessors ;  and  in  the  year  803,  the  next  after 
his  marriage,  he  consented  to  adopt  Domitius  into  the  Clau- 
dian  house,  to  place  him  formally  on  the  same  line  of  succei^ 
sion  with  his  own  son,  and  inasmuch  as  he  was  three  years 
the  senior,  to  give  him  actual  precedence  in  the  career  of 
honours.  This,  it  WAs  remarked  by  the  genealogists,  was  the 
first  instance  of  the  adoption  of  a  son  by  any  Claudius  of  the 
patrician  branch  of  that  illustrious  house,  which  had  main- 
tained its  name  and  honours  in  direct  male  descent  from  the 
era  of  Attus  Clausus  the  Sabine,  if  not  of  Clausus  the  ally 
of  JEneas.  It  proved  fatal  to  the  race.  L.  Domitius  thus 
introduced  into  his  stepfather's  family  received  the  name  of 
Nero,  a  name  long  renowned  for  the  obligations  it  had  laid 
on  Rome,  but  destined  henceforth  to  become  infamous  for 
ever  throughout  the  world.*  The  marriage  to  which  he  was 
pledged  with  his  cousin  Octavia,  now  become  his  sister,  was 
incestuous  and  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen* 
But  worse  than  this  was  the  position  of  jealous  rivalry  in 
which  he  was  placed  with  regard  to  the  injured  Britannicus. 
This  poor  child  was  supposed,  even  at  his  tendeif  years,  to 
have  some  quickness  of  parts,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  pen^^ve 
the  griile  which  lurked  beneath  the  pretended  affection  of 
Agrippina.  One  by  one  the  slaves  and  attendants  of  his 
childhood,  between  whom  and  himself  there  existed  a  mu- 
tual attachment,  were  removed,  as  he  well  knew,  by  her  arti- 
fices, and  replaced  by  creatures  of  her  own  *  and  by  these  he 
was  educated  as  the  son  of  a  plebeian  client,  rather  than  as 
a  noble  by  birth,  still  less  as  heir  to  the  purple."  The  eleva- 
tion, as  it  may  now  be  called,  of  this  cruel  stepmother  to  the 
title  of  Augusta  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  seemed  to  crown 
her  personal  ambition.*    Henceforth  she  laboured  for  her 

'  Hon  Od,  ir.  4.  87. :  "Quid  debeos,  0  Roma,  Neronibus,"  &c 

•  IHon,  Ix.  S2. :  l^  mX  tuv  tvx^vtuv  TtvcL  rpi^eaSai  Miu. 

*  liyia  was  styled  Augusta  after  her  husband's  decease ;  Heraalma  bore  Um 
title  on  her  coins,  though  these  perhaps  are  proTincial :  but  Agrippina  was  the 
first  wife  of  a  reigning  emperor  who  enjoyed  it  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Se« 
Eckhel,  Doctr,  Numm,  vi.  252.  folL 
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son's  advancomenl  only.  There  were  few  that  did  not  anti- 
cipate the  touisfer  of  the  empire  to  her  child  from  those  of 
Messalina,  and  the  commiseration  of  the  citizens  fbr  the  hap- 
less Briluudcos  was  already  stnmgly  excnted^ 

But  the  contentions  of  rival  princes  and  the  conflicts  ol 
civil  war  were  ever*  flitting  before  the  ndinds  of  the  occu- 
pants of  power  at  Rome.    The  praatorians  had 
dedded  the  &te  oi  empire  at  the  last  vacancy;   wmifftha 
the  legiolto  might  be  expected  to  interfere  at  the  *™^' 
nextj  and  throw  thefar  weight  into  the  scale  between  STero 
and  Britanniciis..    It  was  doubtless  with  a  view  to  conciliate 
the  soldiers  that  Agrippina'S  masculine  spirit  aspired  to  posi- 
tions whidi  had  hitherto  been  never  occupiisd  by  women ; 
that  she  displayed  herself  to  the  citizens  and  the  army  in 
the  character  of  a  chief  of  the  legions.    To  plant  Her  fonndaHan 
a  colony  was  a  proper  fhnotion  of  an  imperator,  AgrippSSSiJ 
of  one  to  whom,  among  other  powers,  that  of   •'Cologne, 
taking  the  auspices  and  performing  the  proper  rites,  was  duly 
intrusted  by  the  vote  of  the  Curies.    It  vras  the  boast  of 
Agrippina  that  she  was  the  first,  possibly  she  was  the  last 
also,  of  Roman  wdmen  who  founded  a  colony  of  Roman 
veterans.*    The  illustrious  city  of  Cologne  owes  its  origin  to 
the  caprice  of  this  empress,  who  transformed  a  village  of 
the  Ubii  on  the  Rhine  into  a  stronghold  of  Roman  domin- 
ion.*   Here,  or  in  the  camp  adjacent,  Agrippina  had  herself 
been  borm ;  here  had  stood  the  prsetorium  of  her  fether  Qer- 
manicus,  and  here  perhaps  her  grandsire  Agrippa  had  effected 
the  passage  of  the  frontier  stream.     Agrippina  was  fond 
also  of  assuming  a  conspicuous  place  in  military  spectacles. 

'  The  foiindation  of  a  ciiy  by  DidO  in  the  .£iieid,  and  her  sitting  before  the 
temple  tepta  armU,  indicated  to  the  Boman  reader  that  she  was  a  queen,  not 
leea  pUlnly  than  the  royal  ^tle  applied  in  so  marked  a  manner  to  her. 

'  Tae.  Ann,  xii.  27.  If  oi^inally  ibundod  by  Agrippa  himsd^  as  another 
passage  of  Tacitus  {Gtrm,  28.)  seems  to  imply,  it  must  have  been  reconstituted 
by  Agrippina,  and  roceiTed  from  her  the  name  which  is  found  in  inscriptions,  of 
Colonia  Chmdia  Augusta  Agrippinebsium.  It  is  curious  that  this  abnormal 
eokny  has  alone  Of  all  its  lundrod  foundations  retained  to  the  present  day  ths 
name  of  Colonia. 
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Whea  Caractacte,  the  conquered  Britidi  ebie^  ^^  brought 
in  chains  before  the  emperor's  tribunal  at  Kome,  wlierio  he 
was  surrounded  bjhia  guards  and  the  officers^she  seated 
herself  on  another  tribunal  hj  his  side,  and  reoeived  togethai 
with  hhn  the  homage  of  the  captiye  and  his  &milf/  That 
a  woman  should  thus  take  her  station  in  front  of  the  «tand* 
ards  was  considered  bold  and  unfeininine :  the  veteran  Pliny 
deemed  it  worthy  of  grave  remark,  as  a  token  of  the  times 
in  which  he  had  lived,  that  be  h^  himself  in  his  youth  be- 
held the  consort  of  Claudius  ^witnessing  the  sea-fight  of  the 
Fucme  lake,  arrayed  in  a  soldier's  cloak^  by  tibe  side  of  the 
imperaton'  iN'or  less  surprised  perhaps  were  the  Ibreign  en- 
voys to  see  her  seated  together  with  the. emperor  when  ad- 
mitted to  a  solemn  audience*  But  Agrippina,  aays  Tacitus^ 
affected  to  be  a  partner  in  the  empire  which  her  sire  had  de- 
fended and  her  grand^iro  won ; .  she  boasted  he^elf  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  imperator,  the  sister  of  another,  the  (H>n9ort  of  a 
third ;  moreover,  she  expected,  and  indeed  was  destined,  to 
become  the  mother  of  a  fi^rth;  a  combination  of  which 
there  was  no  previous,  and  probably  no  later  ez^imple.*  Her 
face  was  associated  with  the  emperor's  on  the  coinage/  It 
wag  remarked  also  that  her  ascending  the  Oapitol  in  the  oar* 
pentum^  or  litter  reserved  for  the  priests  and  the  divine  im- 
ages, was  an  assumption  of  hpno^rs  beyond  her  sex: ;  but 
this  distinction  had  been  conceded  by  Augustus  tq  Livia, 
and  by  Claudius  himself  to  Messalina.  But,  in  pride  and 
outward  show,  no  less  than  in  dissoluteness  of  manners  and 

*  Tac.-4nn.xil  ac,  87- '  ^ 

*  Plin.  EisL  J^aL  xxxiil  8. :  "  Nos  vidimus  Agrippinam  Claudii  principles 
edente  eo  naraHs  prc^  apectacolan^  aesidentem  ei  indotam  paladamento.* 

*  Taa  AmK  xii  42.  Germanicua,  as  the  qaasi-aasociate  of  Hberins,  Claudhu, 
Caius,  and  Kero.  SoH  was  aaidof  £lizibeUi,dai^hter  of  ovEdwaidlV.  end 
qaeen  of  He&rf  VH.,  that  she  was  '^dau^btor  to  a  king^  sislffir  to  a  Jring,  wife 
to  a  king,  and  mother  to  a  king,  and  to  two  qveeos  alsa''  S/irype^i  Ifarmiak, 
Laas. 

*  Eddid,  Dod.  Nwnm,  ri  267. :  **FiiH  Agripplna  ex  Atiguetorom  uxoribns 
prima^  cf^xu  imagin^n  perinde  atquo  suam  in  nommis  signari  mdulsit  mazitiu.*' 
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roIentlesB  bloodshed^  Agrippina  had  now  learut  to  rival  the 
predecesbor  she  had  overthrown.' 

The  advancement  of  the  youthful  Nero  to  imperial  power 
was  in  progress  even  at  this  early  period.  In  the  year  804 
he  was  invested  with  Ihe  gown  of  manhood,  and  Neroiiitro. 
designated  for  consul,  at  the  instance  of  the  de-  JJS^JSS.^*^ 
voted  senate,  as  soon  as  he  should  reach  his  a.v  si. 
twentieth  year*  But  ia  the  mean  time  he  was  A.ir.8oi 
deputed  to  hold  proconsular,  or  vice-imperial,  power  beyond 
the  dty ;  which,  as  he  was  still  retained  beneath  the  roof  of 
the  pidace,  was  for  the  present  a  mere  honorary  title,  and 
only  a  presage  of  the  substauoe  that  was  to  follow.  Ho  re- 
ceived, ihoreover,  the  flattering  style  of  Prince  of  the  Roman 
Youth.  Agrippina  took  occasion  £rom  these  spedal  distinc- 
tionsy  to  mark  in  every  way  the  difference  between  her  son 
and  the  still  infant  Brltannicus :  the  One  waa  to  be  regarded 
as  a  man^  the  other  to  be  treated  always  as  a  child ;  the  one 
was  exhibited  to  the  people  in  official  robes,  while  the  other 
appeared  only,  if  he  appeared  at  all,  in  the  prsotexta  of  the 
pupil  and  the  minor.  Meanwhile  centuirions  and  tribunes, 
freedmen  and  tutors,  as  many  as  seemed  to  favour  the  off- 
spring of  Messalina^  or  even  to  commiserate  his  fortune, 
were  removed  firom  about  him  on  various  pretenses ;  and  his 
once  casuall}^  calling  his  brother  by  his  original  name  of 
I>onntius  was  construed  into  an  insult,  to  which  he  must 
have  been  instigated  by  the  evil  disposed  among  his  friends 
and  attendant&' . 

Whatever,  indeed,  were  the  crimes  and  excesses  of  the 
W]%t<^ed  'Messalina,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  artifices 
or,  if  we  may  so  believej  her  genial  &9cinations  bi    ^ 

had  surrounded  her  with  many  friends,  and  the  ^^^ 
enterprise  of  Narcissus  against  her  had  not  been 
unattended  with  danger  to  himself  and  to  the  emperor.    We 
have'  seen  that  Y itellius  and  Largus  had  refrained  from  etim* 
ulating  Claudius  against  her,  and  that  Lusius  Gela,  the  pi^e- 

"  Dion,  Ix.  38.  •  Tac  Ann,  xii.  41. 
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feet,  was  deemed  so  attached  to  her  interests  as  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  distrust  and  apprehension  to  his  agonized  master. 
Another  officer  of  the  guard,  named  Crispinus,  was  still  re- 
garded as  her  partisan ;  and  both  these  men,  important  from 
the  position  they  held,  were  supposed  to  be  still  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  her  desolate  children.  Agrippina  watched 
with  sleepless  vigilance  for  the  moment  to  supplant  them, 
and  at  last  she  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  risk  at  riBVolution 
of  the  palace  by  dismissing  them  from  their  posts,  and  re- 
placing them  with  a  fetvourite  and  staunch  adherent  of  her 
own.  The  new  prefect,  Afranins  Burrhus,  was  brave  and 
able,  and  once  armed  with  authority  from  the  emperor,  made 
himself  master  of  the  camp  without  a  struggle.*  We  shall 
see  hereafter  that  he  was,  moreover,  independent  and  honest, 
as  &r  perhaps  as  his  position  could  allow ;  but  he  under- 
stood that  it  was  by  Agrippina  that  he  had  been  advanced, 
and  by  her  he  might  at  any  time  be  displaced,  and  he  at- 
tached himself  to  her  interests  iand  the  &otion  of  her  son,  as 
far  as  it  was  now  opposed  to  that  of  Britannicus.  The  de- 
struction which  fell  on  many  of  the  freedmen  may  probably 
be  ascribed  to  their  adherence  to  the  party  of  Messalina ; 
Callistus,  the  patron  of  Lollia,  seems  to  have  sunk  into  ob- 
scurity; while  Narcissus,  who  had  recommended  Petina, 
could  with  difficulty  retain,  notwithstanding  his  signal  ser- 
vices, any  portion  of  his  former  influence.  The  paramount 
sway  which  Agrippina  now  exercised  over  her  spouse,  and 
over  all  who  sought  to  retain  his  favour,  was  remarkably 
manifested  in  her  saving  Yitellius  from  a  charge  of  Mi^esty 
brought  against  him  by  a  senator;  who  not  only  failed  in 
liis  prosecution,  but  was  himself  sentenced  to  banishment, 
and  interdicted  fire  and  water.  ITevertheless,  though  Agrip- 
pina triumphed,  the  people  were  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of 
civil  war,  or  unnatural  murder  which  seemed  opening  before 
them.  The  year  804  was  celebrated  for  the  prodigies  which 
attended  it :  among  the  most  calamitous  of  these  was  an 

Tac  Ann,  xiL  42. 
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earthquake,  by  which  many  houses  in  Rome  were  overturned, 
and  many  people  killed  in  the  panic  which  ensued.  The  har- 
vest fitiled  generally  throughout  the  provinces,  and  the  sup 
ply  of  com  to  the  capital  ran  low.  Only  fifteen  days'  con- 
sumption remained  in  the  granaries.  The  populace  rioted 
for  bread,  and  actually  attacked  the  emperor  when  transact- 
ing business  in  the  forunu  They  drove  him  tumultuously 
from  his  tribunal,  and  would  have  injured  and  perhaps  torn 
him  in  pieces,  but  for  the  prompt  succour  of  a  military  force.* 
Augustus  had  required  that  every  revelation  of  the  fu- 
ture should  be  stamped  with  the  license  of  government,  and 
Tiberius  had  expelled  from  Italy  the  pretenders  „ 
to  astrological  science.  Claudius,  in  the  spirit  of  cundJnsfor 
imitation,  perhaps,  rather  than  of  intelligent  pol-  monuity  u?d 
icy,  sought  to  enforce  this  edict,  which  the  citi-  * 
zens  had  treated  with  scomftil  disregard.  The  measure  in- 
deed, as  Tacitus  declares,  was  fruitless ;  yet  it  hardly  de- 
serves to  be  called  harsh:  Perhaps  its  immediate  motive 
was  the  reputed  crime  of  a  young  Scribonianus,  the  son  of 
the  officer  who  had  revolted  in  Dalmatia.  He  was  accused 
of  intriguing  against  the  emperor's  life  by  consulting  these 
dangerous  impostors.  Claudius  was  alarmed,  but  be  was 
also  mortified  at  the  ingratitude,  as  he  esteemed  it,  of  one 
whose  life  and  dignity  he  had  spared  in  the  wreck  of  his 
father's  fortunes.  Scribonianus  wad  banished;  nor  did  he 
long  survive.  Some  pretended  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  poison, 
while  others  affirmed  that  his  death  was  merely  natural ;  so 
impossible  was  it  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  such  matters,  so 
indiffisrent,  it  may  be  added,  were  the  Romans  generally  to 
the  trutlu*  At  the  same  time  the  emperor  continued  to  exert 
unremitting  vigilance  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  sena- 

'  Tac.  Ann,  xH.  43.  Suetonius  {Claud,  18.)  sajs  that  he  was  pelted  with 
crusts  of  bread.  This  licentious  conduct  of  the  populace  does  not  Implj  any 
special  contempt  for  Claudius.  One  of  the  most  deeply  respected  of  all  the  em- 
perors was  treated  in  the  same  manner  at  a  later  period.  See  Am«L  TictoT; 
^.  80.  hi  Anitm.  Pio. 

•  Tac.  Ann,  xiL  62. :  **  Ut  quisque  credidit  Tulgavcn^ " 
VOL.  T.— 29 
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tonal  order :  he  took  meaAures  for  romoying  irom  its  rankti 
the  members  who  had  descended  into  porertj,  and  such  as 
on  this  account  yolantarily  resigned  received  his  marked  ap- 
probation. The  thunders  of  the  law^  conceiyed  in.  a  spirit 
of  ancient  fanaticism,  were  levelled  against  naatrons  who 
had  degraded  their  class  by  forming  connexions  with  slaves; 
such  abandoned  wretches  were  to  be  reduced  to  the  state  of 
servitude  themselves.  It  had  been  often  remarked  that  the 
freedmen  'Pirere  generally  the  harshest  in  their  treatment  of 
the  less  fortunate  brethren  from  whose  ranks  they  had  them- 
selves recently  emerged ;  and  it  was  Pallas,  the  pampered 
paramour  of  two  empresses,  who  advised  this  measure,  se- 
vere against  the  unfortunate  women,  but  doubtless  still  more 
severe  against  their  more  miserable  partners  in  guilt.*  He 
received  his  master's  thanks,  however,  for  the  wholesome 
austerity  of  his  counsel,  and  was  recompensed  widi  the  prse- 
torian  ornaments,  and  a  colossal  grant  of  public  money  by 
the  subservient  senators.  A  Cornelius  Scipio  went  so  far  in 
adulation  as  to  affirm  that  he. was  sprung  from  Pallas,  the 
legendary  king  of  Arcadia,  and  moved  that  he  should  be 
specially  thanked  for  deigning  to  assist  their  deliberationa, 
and  take  his  place  among  the  servants  of  the  emperor.  Clau- 
dius undertook  however  to  declare  that  his  freedman  was 
satisfied  with  honorary  distinctions,  and  would  beg  respect- 
fully  to  decline  the  present,  and  contmue  in  his  state  of  actual 
poverty  j  a  poverty,  it  was  remarked,  of  some  three  hundred 
miUions  of  sesterces." 

The  £sivoar  and  authority  of  this  fortunate  upstart  con- 
tinued still  to  increajse.  He  was  able  to  protect  hii^  brother 
oitodtiisttc-  Felix,  who  had  been  advanced  already  through 
]^!^*t^^'>  his  intierest  to, the  procnr^torship  of  Judea,  where 
knights.  j^ig  exactions  had  driven  the  people  into  riot  and 

'  ThuB.the  jotiDger  Pliny,  telling,  the  story. of  one  hu^M  Maoedo,  who  was 
attacked  by  his  aUves,  si^  that  be  vaa  **  Superbus  alioqui  dominus  et  s»tu8» 
et  qui  servisse  patrem  auum  panuo,  immo  nhnium,  memiiMMet.''    ^pUt  ill.  14. 

*  Taa  xu.  63.:  **  Sestertii  ter  milUos:'^  800  million  sesterces  eqa«l  about 
M00,000iL 
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rerolt.  It  waa  at  hia  instance  also,  perhaps,  that  Claudiua 
now  empowered  the  knights  who  managed  the  fisc  in  the 
prorinces,  and  eyen  in  Rome,  to  exercise  jocisdiotion  or  jndi 
cial  authority,  such  as  was  entrusted  to  the  magist^rates,  the 
consuls  and  pnetors  at  home  and  th^  deputies  abroad.  This 
principle  of  arrangement  had  already  been  sanctioned  l^y 
Augustus  with  respect  to  the  exceptional  goyemment  of 
Egypt;  it  had  been  extended  sometimes  to  certain  other 
localities ;  but  it  was  reseryed  for  Claudius  to  establish  it 
generally  as  an  instrument  of  monarchical  rule,  by  which 
authority  deriyed  directly  fix)m  the  chief  of  the  state  was 
placed  throughout  the  empire  on  the  same  leyel  as  that  of 
the  officers  of  the  people.* 

The  influence  of  Agrippina  coQtinued  still  in  the  ascend- 
ant, nor  to  the  end  of  her  husband^s  life  did  it  experience  any 
decline;   for  Claudius  was  not  naturally  capri-  ^    .     . 

,  .         .  -,    .  .  .  Oonttoncd  in- 

cious ;  he  was  as  patient  m  sunenng  as  m  acting,  flaenco  or 
and  neyer  seems  to  haye  reyolted,  eyen  mentally, 
against  the  domestic  tyranny  to  which  he  had  now  once 
moi^  subjected  himsel£  Almost  the  last  public  act  of  his 
principate  was  receiying,  at  her  instigation,  the  scandalous 
charges  now  brought  against  Statilius  Taurus,  a  man  of 
wealth  atod  ancestral  dignity,  who  had  recently  returned  to 
Rome  laden,  as  it  was  affirmed,  with  the  spoils  of  the  proy- 
ince  of  Afiica.  The  crime  objected  to  him  wai?  not,  however, 
extortion  in  his  goyemment  only,  but  the  more  odious  prac- 
tice of  magio«  Claudius  allowed  his  ca^e  to  be  brought 
under  the  c<^^sance  of  the  senate ;  it  was  belieyed,  how- 
eyer,  that  both  diarges  were  equally  false,  and  prompted 
solely  by  the  malice  of  Agrippina,  who  coyeted  his  house 
and  gardens*  But  neither  the  sympathy  of  his  peers,  nor  the 
common  persuasion  of  his  innocence,  availed  to  save  the 

'  Taa  Jlnii.  zil  60. :  ^  Claudius  oamejustradidit  do  quo  toUensBediUoneaut 
•rmis  oertatum."  See  lapslus,  JSxeun,  ii.  on  Tac  Ann,  joL  The  procurators 
of  the  emperor  were  knights,  and  Tadtus  seems  to  regard  this  as  a  settlement 
of  the  ancient  contest  between  the  senate  and  the  oquestdan  order  for  the 
Judicia. 
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object  of  a  powerfiil  enmity.  The  accnsed,  proud  and  indig* 
nant,  preferred  a  Tolnntary  death  to  the  hnmiliation  of  re- 
plying to  hifl  acoasers  before  a  tribunal  of  freedmen  and 
courtiers ;  and  the  senators,  who  were  now  seldom  consulted 
in  proceedings  which  related  to  the  emperor's  safety  and 
dignity,  could  only  express  their  sentiments  by  expelling  the 
prosecutor  from  their  assembly,  with  a  burst  of  petulant  dis- 
gust which  resisted  even  Agrippina's  efforts  to  protect  him.' 
But  this  covert  persecution  of  one  hapless  &mily,  and 
these  attacks  on  the  most  eminent  of  the  nobles,  were  excep- 
Nero  cornea  tor-  tious  to  the  general  posture  of  affairs,  which  were 
^te"f^^-  s^  ^^^  *^®  ™^^^*  P^*^  conducted  with  temper  and 
Ur  iMMoree.  moderation.  It  was  the  policy  of  Claudius,  or 
his  advisers,  to  maintain  the  populace  in  good  humour  at 
whatever  cost,  and  this  might  still  be  effected,  at  the  expense 
of  the  tax-payers  of  the  provinces,  by  multiplied  shows  and 
reiterated  largesses.  While  the  aged  emperor's  sun  was  thus 
setting  with  a  milder  and  serener  ray  than  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  elements  of  storm  and  confiision  with 
which  he  seemed  to  be  surrounded,  another  light  was  rising 
in  the  opposite  quarter,  portending,  as  was  fondly  antici- 
pated, a  season  of  beneficent  rule  and  widely  extended 
happiness.  In  the  course  of  806,  while  still  only  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  Nero  was  permitted  to  celebrate  his  marriage 
with  Octavia.  In  order  to  acquire  some  popularity  for  an 
union  of  so  questionable  a  character,  the  young  prince  was 
instructed  to  come  forward  in  public,  and  graciously  plead, 
in  speeches  made  for  him  by  his  tutor,  the  cause  of  liberality 
for  more  than  one  distinguished  client.  He  harangued  first 
in  behalf  of  the  venerable  community  of  Ilium,  the  ancestor 
of  Rome,  the  parent  of  the  Julian  race;  the  glories  of  which, 
real  or  fabled,  he  set  forth  with  eloquence  and  ingenuity,  and 
demanded  that  it  should  for  their  sake  be  relieved  from  all 
public  burdens  for  ever.'    Again  he  pleaded  for  the  colony 

*  Tac  Ann,  xii.  Bd.    A.U.  806. 

'  It  seeems  not  improbable  that  Ltican  makes  bis  apparently  pnq)08c1esa 
ifgrcssion  to  describe  the  site  of  Troy  {Fhan,  ix.  964.  foil),  hi  complhncnt  to 
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of  Boncmia,  for  which,  when  distressed  by  a  ruinous  oonfla* 
gration,  he  solicited  a  grant  of  money.  About  the  same  time 
the  Khodians  were  allowed  to  recoyer  their  autonomy,  which 
seems  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  them  on  account  of 
some  domestic  sedition ;  and  tribute  was  remitted  to  Apamea 
for  fiye  years  in  consideration  of  the  damage  it  had  sustained 
fitmi  an  eaithquake.^  Claudius  himself  made  an  harangue, 
whidi  seems  to  have  been  highly  characteristic  of  his  pedan- 
tic style^  in  faronr  of  granting  tiie  boon  of  immunity  to  Cos. 
He  spok^  largely  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Coans.  The  Ar- 
gives,  he  said,  or  rather  C<bus,  the  father  of  Latona,  was  the 
first  inhabitant  of  the  island ;  by  and  by  .£sculapius  brought 
thither  the  divine  art  of  healing,  which  was  practised  there 
with  eminent  success  by  his  descendants  from  generation  to 
generation.  Having  enumerated  many  of  these  skilful  prac- 
titioners, and  distingmshed  the  periods  in  which  they  flour- 
ished, the  emperor  came  at  last  to  the  special  praise  of  his 
own  physician  Xenophon,  and  declared  that  he  yielded  to 
his  entreaties  in  relieving  his  countrymen  from  all  imperial 
contributions,  and  devoting  their  island  from  henceforth  to 
the  service  of  the  god  of  healing  only." 

The  last  year  of  the  emperor's  life  and  reign,  the  807th 
of  the  city,  opened  once  more  with  prodigies  of  evil  import, 
which  were  supposed  to  betoken  the  decay  of  ^    ^    _ 
pubuo  pnnciple  and  deterioration  of  national  nmphflof 
sentiment."    It  was  natural,  perhaps^  to  augur  ^ 

the  interest  bis  patron  Nero  thus  showed  in  the  sacred  city.    The  joung  em» 
peror  may  hare  taken  to  himself  the  Knee  i^ipliod  to  Julius : 
**  Gentis  luleoe  vestris  darisaimus  aria 
Dat  pia  thnra  nepos .... 
Restitnam  populos ;  grata  vice  moenia  reddent 
AusonidsB  Phiygibua,  Romanaque  Pergama  surgeni." 
*  Tac  Arm.  xiL  68. ;  Suet  Claud,  25.  Jier.  7.    The  young  prince's  orations 
were  in  Greek.    It  does  not  appear  clearly,  though  it  may,  I  thhik,  be  inferred 
from  T^uiitQa,  that  these  last  indulgences  were  obtained  by  Nero,  and  I  have 
left  the  statement  equirocal  as  I  fomid  it 

'  Tac  AfM,  zH.  SI.    The  Byzsntians  petitioned  also  for  relief  and  were 
exempted  from  payment  for  five  years. 

'  Tac  Jftn,  xil  64. :  "  MutaUonem  morum  in  deterius  portcndl** 
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that  the  advent  of  a  yotmg  and  gallant  prince  to  power 
would  commence  a  new  era,  both  in  goremment  and  in 
society ;  that  the  pensive  retrospect  of  Angostus  and  his 
later  imitator  would  be  exchanged  for  a  burst  of  buoyant 
anticipations,  and  that  Nero  would  pay  his  court  to  the 
future,  as  Claudius  had  venerated  the  past.  Among  these 
portents,  ihat  which  alone  can  interest  us  wa9  the  fact  that 
all  the  chief  magistracies  lost,  in  the  course  of  rt  few  months, 
one  *of  their  occupants  by  death  *  a  qxraestor,  am  »dile,  a 
tribune,  a  praetor,  and  a  consul.*  This  fetallty  made  a  con- 
siderable impreisiori  upon  the  poptllace ;  but  noiM  of  them 
was  so  much  alarmed  at  these  omens  as  Agrippina  hers^  at 
the  boding  words  which  were  heard  to  fall  from  Claudius  in 
a  moment  of  inebriation,  that  it  was  his  fate  to  9ftff^  the 
crimes  of  all  his  consorts^  but  at  last  to  punish  them.*  The 
palace,  it  seems,  was  still  distracted  by  female  jealousioB.  It 
is  remarkable,  after  the  account  we  hare  perused  of  the  un- 
pardonable crime  and  condign  punishment  of  MessaHna, 
together  with  her  guilty  associates,  that  her  mother  was 
suffered,  still  to  haunt  the  precincts  of  power,  and  to  intrigue 
against  the  woman  who  had  succeeded  in  supplanting  her 
daughter.  Domitia  Lepida,  the  sister  of  Cn.  Domitius,  and 
cousin  as  well  as  sister-in-law  to  Agrippina,  was  not  many 
years  her  senior,  and  was  still  reputed  little  inferior  to  her  in 
the  autumn  of  their  personal  charms.'  But  the  contest 
between  them  was  not  now  for  the  heart  of  a  paramour. 
The  arts  of  Lepida  were  directed  to  diverting  the  childish 
reverence  of  Nero  from  his  mother  to  his  aunt,  and  the 

'  Taa  Ann.  zu.  64. ;  Dion,  Ix.  35.  According  to  Suetonius  the  old  man 
entertained  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching  end,  and  betrayed  it  more  than 
once.     Claud.  46. 

*  Tac  La:'*  Fatalo  sibi  at  coigugom  flogitia  ferret  dein  puniret**  Comp. 
Dion,  Ix.  34u ;  Sqet  Oaud.  43. 

*  Tac.  Arm.  lil  64. :  **  Nee  foima  etas  opes  multum  distabant"  If  Agrip- 
pina was  now  thirty-eight,  the  mother  of  MesaaUna  ean  hardly  have  been  mora 
than  forty-five.  This  Dcunitia  L^ida  may  be  called  the  yoonger,  to  distinguish 
•iCr  from  an  elder  sister  of  the  same  name^  who  will  appear  on  the  scene  later 
Fee  Suet  Ner.  84. ;  Dion,  IxL  11. 
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caresses  she  larished  upon  him  seems  to  have  had  some  effect 
on  his  warm  and  impreBsible  temper.  Agrippina  trembled 
for  her  influence,  not  over  the  actual,  but  over  the  future 
emperor.  Both  these  women,  it  is  said,  were  equally  disso- 
hite  in  manners,  equally  violent  in  temper ;  each  fought  for 
posaesnon  of  the  young  prince  with  the  desperate  determina- 
tioii  to  twe  her  power  with  him  to  destroy  the  other.  But 
the  genius  or  the  fbriune  of  Agrippina  prevailed.  She  sulv 
omed  d^ators  to  eharge  her  rival  with  the  crime  of  seeking 
to  marry  Claudius  after  destroying  his  actual  wilb^by  incan- 
tations ;  to  this  was  added  the  more  palpable  treason  of 
raifiung  a  servile  insurreetion  in  Calabria.  These  charges 
were  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  proved,  and  Claudius  gave 
full  Bc<^  to  the  vengeM  cruelty  of  the  conqueror.  Lepida 
was  condemned  and  executed,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  NaroisBUS,  rendered  desperate  himself  by  the  overthrow 
of  tiie  only  influence  which  had  hitherto  placed  any  check 
on  the  triumphant  despotism  of  Agrip|4na4  Karcissus  had 
received  the  queestorilil  omameotfts  as  the  reward  of  his  ser- 
vices ;  but  he  had  found  himself  outstripped  in  the  race  of 
fiivour  by  Pallas,  the  confidant  of  the  new  empress,  and  full 
of  discontent  and  apprehension  for  himself,  he  was  anxious 
to  save  the  mother  of  his  own  victim,  to  counterpoise  the 
power  which  had  risen  upon  her  fklL*  Se  now  muttered 
moodily  to  his  friends  that  whether  Britannicus  or  Kero 
succeeded  to  power,  his  own  destruction  was  equally  assured : 
nevertheless,  Iris  life,  he  insbuated,  was  ever  at  the  service 
of  his  mastjer ;  as  he  had  tracked  t^e  adultery  of  Messalina 
and  Silius,  he  had  ample  proofs  to  convict  Pallas  and  Agrip- 
pina also ;  and  he  threatened  to  bring  up  the  offering  of  the 
late  empress  to  avenge  himself  on  the  betrayers  of  his  father 
and  the  real  assassins  of  his  mother.' 

*  Tac.  Ann,  xL  88.:  *'I)ecreta  Kardsso  qusratoria  insigma;  leridBimmn 
ikttidii  (jna,  cam  snpra  PaJUmtem  et  Oidfistiim  agetet^ 

'  Taa  Ann.  xiL  66. :  **  Hatria  etiam  inteifectores  ulciaceretar."  It  appeaa 
chat  Nardssos  knew  that,  though  hunself  the  most  promineiit  actor  fai  the  re- 
cent tragedy,  there  existed  actual  proof  against  Agrippina  of  an  important  share 
m  the  con^piracj. 
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Sach  were  the  conflicting  schemes  and  interests  by  which, 
in  addition  to  the  eyer-recarring  cares  of  empirei  the  decline 
DeciiTieof         ^S  J^^^  of  the  most  patient  of  masters  were 
Claudius.  disturbed.    But  Claudius,  now  in  his  sixty-fourUi 

year,  and  exhausted  with  toil  at  least  as  much  as  by  the  in- 
temperance in  which  he  may  hare  indulged,  fell  sick  at 
Boiiaie,  and  was  induced  to  qvU  his  constant  station  in  tho 
city, — ^for  he  had  pertinaciously  denied  himself  the  custom* 
ary  relaxation  of  occasional  retreat  to  baths  and  villas, — £i>r 
the  medicinal  air  aoid  water  of  Sinuessa.^  Agidppina,  we  are 
assured,  had  long  determined  to  hasten  his  still  lingering 
end^  and  precipitate  by  a  crime  the  advent  of  her  son  to 
power.  But  she  continued  anxiously  to  debate  with  herself 
what  kind  of  poison  to  employ;  fearing  lest,  if  the  agent 
were  too  active,  the  secret  migbt  betray  ;itsel^  and  again,  if 
it  were  too  slow  and  gradual,  the  victim  might  come  to  sus- 
pect the  cause  of  his  sensible  decline,  and  take  ij^easures  even 
in  his  last  hours  to  defeat  her  aspirations.  The  crime  of  poi- 
AgrippiBft  COB-  's^^^g  ^'^•^  ^®  ^  Rome.  Cains  had  made^labo- 
^stopoifloa  rate  experiments  in  the  science,  and  many  must 
have  been  his  agents  and  familiars,  who  lived  by 
pandering  to  the  murderous  passions  of  the  day.  One  at 
least  of  these  horrid  professors,  the  infamous  Locusta,  has 
obtained  a  name  in  the  annals  of  crime,  and  has  been  digni- 
fied by  the  grave  irony  of  Tacitus  with  the  title  of  an  instru- 
ment of  monarchy.'  The  men  accused  her  of  being  the  ac- 
complice of  many  wicked  wives  who  wished  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  husbands ;.  possibly  she  was  equally  accessible 
to  either  sex ;  but  the  only  case  recorded  against  her  is  that 
of  Agrippina  and  Claudius,  in  which  she  was  employed  to 
prepare  a  potion  for  the  unfortunate  emperor.    The  substance 

'  Strabo,  v.  p.  861.,  Plin.  mo.  KaL  xxxL  4.,  MartiaL  xL  8.    See  Iloeclc, 
Rim.  Oem^,  I  8.  880. 

'  Tac.  Ann,  xiL  66. :  ''Din  inter  Instrmnenta  regnl  habita.*'    Comp.  Jam 
Mi.  71.: 

"  Tii^uitqne  rndes  melior  Locosta  proplnquas 
Per  lamarn  et  populum  nigros  efferrc  maritOA.** 
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wUch  she  offered  to  compound  was  calculated  to  unsettle 
the  mind  without  producing  immediate  death.^  Halotus, 
one  of  the.  slaves  of  the  palace,  and  the  taster  of  the  impe- 
rial viands,  was  engaged  to  administer  the  dose,  which  was 
concealed  in  a  dish  of  mushrooms,  the  £ivourite  delicacy  of 
the  emperor's  supper  table.*  The  treacherous  morsel  was 
swallowed ;  but  from  the  quantity  of  wine,  as  was  supposed, 
that  he  had  drunk,  or  from  the  natural  relief  of  his  over- 
loaded stomach,  the  poison  DEuled  of  effect.*  The  murderess 
was  alarmed.  She  feared  discovery  from  the  suspicions  of 
Claudius,  or  from  the  treachery  of  her  detestable  allies. 
Throwing  away  further  precautions,  she  called  on  the  physi- 
cian Xenophon,  whom  she  had  already  secured  in  case  of 
ne^  This  man  thrust  a  poisoned  feather  down  the  suffer- 
er's throat  under  pretence  of  aiding  him  to  vomit,  and  this 
time  at  least  the  venom  was  deadly  and  the  effect  sufficiently 
rapid.* 

Claudius  fell  senseless  on  his  couch,  and  was  removed,  as 
if  Muting,  to  his  chamber.    Agrippina  called  for  flannels 
and  restoratives,  and  pretended  to  apply  them  to  *.    .  .^- 
the  body,  while  it  lay  in  the  agonies  of  death,   diasaodmooM- 
and  even  after  the  spirit  had  departed.    The 
sickness  of  the  emperor  was  now  publicly  announced,  and 

'  Tac.  1.  c. :  "  Exqulsltum  aHquid  placebat  quod  turbaret  mentem  et  mortem 
differret." 

'  It  appears  from  inscriptions  that  the  office  of  taster  was  already  known  in 
the  court  of  Augustus.    Grater,  p.  602.,  Hoeck,  ItSm.  Oeith,  t  8.  829. 

'  The  words  of  Tacitus  (xiL  6V.),  **Socordiane  Glandii  an  vinolenda,"  with 
some  varietiea  of  readmg,  having  caused  much  perplexity.  If  they  are  correct, 
I  should  imagine  9ocor^  to  mean  the  languid  action  of  the  internal  organs, 
which  might  be  supposed,  with  what  reason  I  know  not,  to  retard  the  operation 
of  the  poison.  Ruperti  quotes  from  livy,  zxvl  14. :  **Implet8B  clbis  Tinoque 
renae  minus  efficacem  in  maturanda  morte  vhn  yeneni  fadunt"  By  the  words, 
"neo  yim  medicaminis  statim  intellectam,"  Walther  supposes  that  the  ^iieite 
did  not  at  once  pero^re  that  poison  had  been  given:  but  tnidHgere  is  the 
proper  word  for  feeUng  the  effect  of  a  medicine  or  a  womid.  Oomp.  Statius, 
Theb.  xi  546. :  **Hox  faitellecto  magis  ae  ma^  aeger  anhelat  Yuhme.** 

^  Tao.  L  0.  There  is  surely  some  conlhsion  fai  the  acoount  of  Tacitoa,  whati 
ever  may  be  the  corruption  of  his  text  The  first  poison,  as  he  saya  himself 
95 
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the  senate  snmmotied  to  liear  the  vows  of  the  cousuls  and 
priests  for  his  recovery.  While  these  ceremonies  were  in 
progress,  however,  measures  were  preparing  in  the  palace 
for  the  succession  of  Nero:  the  doors  were  kepi  strictly 
closed,  and  placed  under  guard  of  the  trustiest  officers. 
Agrippina,  affecting  an  excess  of  grie^  held  Britannieus 
clasped  to  her  bosom,  calling  him  her  pet  and  darling,  and 
the  iinage  of  his  dear  father,  and  keeping  him  by  every  altifico 
from  quitting  the  chamber.  His  sisters,  Antonia  and-  Octa* 
via,  were  in  like  manner  detained  within  the  palace ;  wMe 
rumours  were  spread  that  the  sufferer  was  reviving,  and 
despatches  sent  to  the  guards  and  legions,  declaring  that  all 
went  well,  and  that  the  astrologers  predicted  his  happy  recov- 
ery. Thus  twelve  or  more  hours  passed.  On  the  morrow 
at  mid-day,  the  thirteenth  of  October,  the  doors  of  the  pal- 
ace were  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  Nero,  with  Burrhus  at 
his  side,  walked  straight  to  the  guardhouse,  at  the  outer 
gate.*  At  the  prefect's  word  of  command,  he  was  reeeived 
with  acclamations,  and  lifted  in  a  litter  on  the  men's  shoul- 
ders. Some  indeed  still  hung  back  and  murmured.  Where 
is  Britannieus  f  but  there  was  none  to  bid  them  act  for 
him,  and  they  speedily  followed  the  first  imjiulse  which  had 
been  given  them.  Nero  was  carried  to  the  camp;  he  made 
a  suitable  address,  promised  the  expected  donative,  after  his 

was  not  intended  to  take  speedy  effect ;  the  second  must  have  been  rapid  indeed 
not  to  be  r^ected  with  the  yomiting  which  immediately  ensued.  Suetonius 
gives  other  versions,  all  somewhat  different,  of  the  circumstances.  Claude  44. 
Comp.  Dion,  I2:.  84. 

'  We  may  oondude  fi-om  Tacitus  that  Claudius  died  soon  after  bdng  car- 
ried from  the  supper  table,  about  midnight  of  the  12th — 13th;  hut  his  demise 
was  announced  as  takii^  place  some  hours  later,  and  the  18th  was  the 
day  stated  in  the  Fasti  Comp.  Dion,  Ix.  84.;  Suet  Claud,  45.  Seneca 
(Apocol,  2.)  pretends  that  he  did  not  expire  till  after  midrday :  "  Inter  sextam 
et  septunam  crat :  '* 

*<  Jam  medium  curru  Phoabus  diviserat  orb^n, 
Et  proiuor  nooti  iessas  quatiebat  habenas," 

Bom  Aug.  1.  A.  u.  Y44,  Claudius  cQed  Oct  18.  A.  v.  807,  aged  sixty-three 
rears,  two  months,  and  twelve  days.    See  Clinton,  F<uL  Rom,  L  86. 
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&ther!s  example,  and  was  saluted  imperatbr.'  The  senate  ao» 
cepted  without  hesitation  the  dedared  will  of  the  prsBtorians ; 
nor  was  there  afterwards  any  dissent  on  the  part  of  the 
legicms  in  the  provinces.  The  first  act  of  the  fathers  was  to 
decree  the  deification  of  Olaudius,  who  was  thus  honourably 
dismissed,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  from  the  remem- 
brance  of  the  citizens  to  the  pious  services  of  his  appointed 
Flamens.  His  funeral  was  ordered  with  great  splendour, 
according  to  the  precedent  of  Augustus,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Agrippina  on  the  occasion  was  not  inferior  to  that 
displayed  formerly  by  Livia.  But  his  will  was  nerer  pub- 
licly recited ;  it  was  feared  that  the  preference  it  gave  to  the 
adopted  son  oyer  the  actual  would  cause  remark  and  dissat-' 
isfitction.*  ' 

We  meet  with  more  than  one  instance  in  the  imperial  his- 
tory of  the  parents  suffering  for  the  sins  of  their  children. 
We  have  already  seen  how  much  reason  there  is  -,  ,  - 
to  believe  that  the  hatred  of  the  Komsms  to  Ti-  theobanoter 
berius  disposed  them  readily  to  accept  atiy  cal- 
umny against  Livia.  Tiberius  himscdf  was  hated  the  more 
for  the  crimes  6f  his  successor  Oidus ;  and  there  is  grOund  to 
surmise  that  much  of  the  odium  which  has  attached  to  Clau- 
dius is  reflected  from  the  horror  with  which  Nero  came  after- 
wards to  be  regarded.  Thus  did  the  Romans  avenge  them- 
selves on  the  authors  of  the  principle  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion so  long  unknown  to  their  polity,  and  known  at  last  so 
disadvantageously.  Of  Claudius,  at  least  a  feeling  of  com- 
passion, if  not  of  justice,  may  incline  us  to  pronounce  with 
more  indulgence  than  has  usually  been  accorded  to  hinu' 
He  was  an  imitator,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Augustus,  but  only 

*  Saet  yer.  8.;  Tae.  Ann,  xii.  69.;  Joseph.  AfUiq,  JwL  xx.  &:  Dion 
GGphiliD),  Izi.  8. 

*  Soet  Claud,  46.;  Tac  L  c;  Dion,  Iz.  35. 

*  PWloBtratos  (m  VxL  ApoH  v.  27.)  judges  more  nuldly  of  him :  fini  yap 
^hv  irpuTOP  ttvToKp6Topa,  if  c^  rh  ^QfiaUjv  Steiaxrft^^  rvpawtde^  oira 
XaXtrat  laxveav  inl  irevr^Kovra  hif  &C  ff^  KXaif^iov  rd  fiiaa  robnw  rpt9' 
KolSeim  hp^avra  XPV<^^  S6i<u, 
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as  the  Bilver  age  might  parody  the  golden ;  for  the  mannei*s 
he  Bought  to  revive,  and  the  sentiments  he  pretended  to  re- 
generate, had  not  been  blighted  by  the  passing  tempest  of 
civil  war,  but  were  naturally  decaying  from  the  over-ripe- 
ness of  age.  Nevertheless,  it  was  honourable  to  admire  a 
noble  modd ;  there  was  some  generosity  even  in  the  attempt 
to  rival  the .  third  founder  of  the  state,  l^or,  in  fact,  does 
any  period  of  Roman  history  exhibit  more  outward,  signs  of 
vigorous  and  successful  administration : .  none  was  more  fa> 
tile  in  victories  or  produced  more  gallant  comniand^ra  or 
excellent  soldiers;  doztiestio  affairs  Irere  prosperously  con- 
ducted ;  the  laborious  industry  of  the  emperor  himself  tired 
out  all  his  ministers  and  assistants.  The  senate  recovered 
some  portion  of  its  authority,  and,  with  authority,  of  cour- 
age and  energy.  Claudiua  secured  respect  for  letters,  in  an 
age  of  show  and  sensuality,  by  his  personal  detotion  to 
them.  From  some  of  the  worst  vices  of  his  age  and  class 
he  was  remarkably  exempt.  His  gluttony,  if  we  must  be- 
lieve the  stories  told  of  it,  was  countenancied  at  least  by 
many  high  examples ;  his  citielty,  or  rather  his  callous  insen- 
sibility; was  the  result  of  the  perverted  training  which  made 
human  suffering  a  sport  to  the  master  of  a  single  slave,  as 
well  as  to  the  emperor  on  the  throne ;  and  it  was  never  ag« 
gravated  at  least  by  wanton  caprice  or  tmgovemable.  pas- 
sion. The  contempt  which  has  been  thrown  on  his  charac- 
ter and  understanding  has  been  generated,  in  a  great  degree, 
by  the  systematic  fabrications  of  which  he  has  been  made 
the  victim.  Though  flattered  with  a  lip-worship  which 
seems  to  our  notions  incredible,  Claudius  appears  to  have 
risen  personally  above  its  intoxicating  vapours;  wa  know 
that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  the  fulsome  adulation  of  a  man, 
the  most  remarkable  of  his  age  for  eloquence  and  reputed 
wisdom,  failed  to  turn  the  course  whether  of  his  justice  or 
his  anger. 

The  circumstances  of  this  adulation,  and  of  its  disap- 
pointment, it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Claudius  to  detail. 
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We  have  no  distinct  account  of  the  cause  of  ^   ,,    ^ 

Claadlns  non- 

Seneca's  banishment,  -which  is  ascribed,  by  little  onredaaaddty 
better  than  a  guess,  to  the  machinations  of  Mes-  ing^ufe- 
salina  against  the  friends  and  adherents  of  Julia. 
However  this  may  be,  we  have  seen  with  what  impatience 
the  philosopher  bore  it.  On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a 
brother  of  Polybius,  he  addressed  a  treatise  from  his  place 
of  exile  to  the  still  powerM  freedman,  such  as  was  styled  a 
Consolation,  in  which  he  set  forth  all  the  arguments  which 
wit  and  Mendship  could  suggest  to  alleviate  his  affliction 
and  fortify  his  wisdom.  After  assuring  him  of  Thoeonsoiation 
the  solemn  truth  that  all  men  are  mortal,  and  ro-  ««^<^Wufc 
minding  him  that  this  world  itself,  and  all  that  it  contains, 
is  subject  to  the  common  law  of  dissolution ;  that  man  is 
bom  to  sorrow ;  that  the  dead  can  have  no  pleasure  in  his 
grief;  that  his  grief  at  the  best  is  futile  and  unprofitable ;  he 
diverts  him  with  another  topic  which  is  meant  to  be  still 
more  effectual.  The  emperor,  he  says,  is  divine,  and  those 
who  are  blessed  by  employment  in  his  service,  and  have  him 
ever  before  their  eyes,  can  retain  no  idle  interest  in  human 
things ;  their  happy  souls  neither  fear  nor  sorrow  can  enter; 
the  divinity  is  with  them  and  around  them.*  Me^  he  de- 
clares, this  Chd  has  not  overthrown;  raiherhe  has  supported 
when  ethers  euppkented  me;  he  etiU.euffere  me  to  remain  for 
a  monument  of  his  providence  and  compassion.  Whether 
my  cause  he  really  good  or  body  his  Jnctice  V)iU  at  last  pro- 
nounce it  goody  or  his  demeney  toiU  so  regard  it.  Meanwhile^ 
it  is  my  comfort  to  behold  his  pardons  travelling  through  the 
world:  even  from  the  comer  where  lam  cast  away  his  mercy 
has  called  forth  many  an  exile  before  me.     One  day  the  eyes 

of  his  compassion  wiU  aUght  on  me  also T}r%dy  those 

tliunderbolts  are  just  which  the  thunderstricken  have  themselves 
learnt  to  adore.  May  the  immortals  long  indulge  him  to  the 
world/  may  he  rival  the  deeds  of  Augustus  and  exceed  his 
years!     While  still  resident  amovig  us^  may  death  never  cross 

*  ScQOC  Crn3.  ad  Pohjb,  81. :  '*  Non  dosinam  toties  tibi  olferre  CcDsareoL'* 
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his  threshold/  Distant  be  the  day^  and  reserved  for  the  tears 
of  our  grand^Udren,  when  his  divine  progenitors  demand 
him  for  the  heccvens  which  are  his  own  /  * 

Sucb  were  the  phrases,  sonorous  and  nnctnously  polished, 
which  Pol jhias  was  doubtless  expected  to  recite  in  the  ears 
His  ad6rftti<m  ^^  ^^^  imperial  pedant :  standing  high  as  he  still 
JJ^^SuJ  ^^  ^  *^  favour  of  Claudius  and  Messalina,  he 
Tilling.  lig^  i\^^  means,  and  was  perhaps  not  without  the 

will,  to  recommend  them  with  all  his  interest,  and  intercede 
in  the  flatterer's  behalf.  Yet  Claudius,  it  would  seem,  re- 
mained wholly  unmoved  by  a  worship  more  vehement  than 
Ovid's,  and  enhanced  still  more  by  the  unquestioned  reputa- 
tion of  its  author.  Whatever  had  been  the  motives  of  his 
sentence  against  Seneca,  it  was  not  by  flattery  that  he  could 
be  swayed  to  reverse  it.  &irely,  as  far  as  we  are  competent 
to  judge,  we  must  think  the  better  both  of  his  firmness  and 
his  sense.'  Shortly  afterwards  Polybius  was  himself  sub- 
verted by  the  caprice  of  Messalina;  Messalina  in  her  turn 
was  overthrown  by  Agrippina;  and  it  was  not  till  the  sister 
of  Julia  had  gained  the  asc^idant,  that  Seneea  obtained  at 
her  instance  the  grace  he  had  vainly  solicited  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  fi^edman. 

But  however  little  Claudius  may  have  relied  on  the  sin- 
cerity of  this  brilliant  phrasemonger,  he  could  scarce  have 
sciKMSft'B  Mtin  anticipated  the  revulsion  of  sentiment  to  which 
^<rf^ciS?"  so  ardent  a  worshipper  would  not  blush  to  give 
^^  utterance  on  his  demise.    It  was  natural  of  course 

that  the  returned  exile  should  attach  himself  to  his  benefac- 
tress :  from  her  hands  he  bad  received  his  honours ;  by  her 
he  was  treated  with  a  confidence  which  flattered  himu  Ko 
doubt  he  was .  among  the  foremost  of  the  courtiers  who  de- 

'  Senec  Coru.  ad  Polyb,  26,  31,  82. 

*  It  should  be  remarked  that  we  cannot  speak  widi  cert^intj  of  this  prfr' 
sumed  intercession  of  Polybiiis.  It  is  possible  that  the  ChmsolatloD  did 
not  retch  him  tiU  he  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  serre  its'  anthor; 
Ixtt,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason,  to  suppose  this  to  hare  been  the 
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serted  the  setting  to  adore  the  rising  luminary.  Yet  few 
perhaps,  oonld  belieye  that  no  sooner  should  Claudius  be 
dead,  ere  yet  the  accents  of  otf  cial  flattery  had  died  away 
which  proclaimed  him  entered  upon  the  divine  career  of  his 
ancestors,  than  the  worshipper  of  the  living  emperor  should 
turn  his  deificatioA  into  ridicule,  and  blast  his  name  wiUi  a 
f  land^  of  unparalleled  ferocity.  There  is  no  more  curious 
fragment  Of  antiquity  than  the  Vision  of  Judgment  which 
Seneca  has  left  us  oil  the  death  and  deification  of  Claudius. 
The  traveller  who  has  visited  modem  Rome  in  the  autumn 
seascm  has  remarked  the  numbers  of  unwieldy  and  bloated 
gourds  which  sun  their  speckled  bellies  before  the  doors,  to 
form  a  &vourite  condiment  to  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes. 
When  Claudius  expired  in  the  month  of  October,  his  soul, 
according  to  the  satirist,  long  lodged  in  the  inflated  empti- 
ness of  his  own  swollen  carcass,  migrated  by  an  easy  transition 
into  a  kindred  pjEUnpkin.  The  senate  declared  that  he  had 
beciune  a  god ;  but  Seneca  knew  that  he  was  only  transform- 
ed into  a  gourd.  The  senate  decreed  his  divinity,  Seneca 
translated  it  into  pumkinity ;  and  proceeded  to  give  a  bur- 
lesque account  of  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  happened 
in  heaveti  on  the  appearance  of  the  new  aspirant  to  celestial 
honours.^  A  taU  gray  haired  figure  has  arrived  halting  at 
the  gates  of  Olympus :  he  mops  and  mows,  and  shakes  his 
palsied  head,  and  when  asked  whence  he  comes  and  what  is 
his  business,  mutters  an  xmcouth  jargon  in  reply  which  none 
can  understand.    Jupiter  sends  Hercules  to  interrogate  the 

'  The  pleee  here  aHaded  to  is  enUded  iii  the  MS8.  and  editions  Zadus  de 
morie  Ckttdii  CouaeU,  Its  style  is  yeiy  similar  to  that  of  Seneca,  with  whose 
works  it  lias  been  found,  and  in  brilliancy  and  point  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
worthy of  the  great  master  of  rfaetoria  It  contains,  indeed,  no  allusion  to  the 
gourd  or  pumpkin ;  but  Dion  tells  us  (Ix.  86.)  that  Seneca  wrotb  a  satire  on  the 
deificalion  of  Claudius  to  whkh  he  gare  the  nam^  of  Apoeoloeynhtk  (or  pomp- 
kinification),  and  there  seems  no  ground  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the  two  pieces. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  ancient  literature  ffx  the  same  work  to  be  dted  under 
two  names.  Thus  the  poem  of  Lucan  is  sometimes  called  PJuxnaHia^  some- 
times lie  hdlo  dvilL 
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creature,  for  Hercules  is  a  travelled  god,  and  knows  many 
languages ;  but  Hercules  himself,  bold  and  valiant  as  he  is, 
shudders  at  the  sight  of  a  strange  unearthly  monster,  with 
the  hoarse  inarticulate  meanings  of  a  seal  or  sea-calf  He 
fancied  that  he  saw  his  thirteenth  labour  before  him.  Pres- 
ently, on  a  nearer  view,  he  discovers  that  it  is  a  sort  of  man. 
Accordingly  he  takes  courage  to  address  him  with  a  verse 
from  Homer,  the  conmion  interpreter  of  gods  and  men;  and 
Claudius,  rejoicing  at  the  sound  of  Greek,  and  auguring  that 
his  own  histories  will  be  understood  in  heaven,  replies  with 
an  apt  quotation.*  To  pass  over  various  incidents  which  are 
next  related,  and  the  gibes  of  the  satirist  on  the  Gaulish  ori- 
gin of  Claudius,  and  his  zeal  in  lavishing  the  franchise  on 
Gauls  and  other  barbarians,  we  find  the  gods  assembled  in 
conclave  to  deliberate  on  the  pretensions  of  their  unexpected 
visitor.  Certain  of  the  deities  rise  in  their  places,  and  express 
themselves  with  divers  exquisite  reasons  in  his  favour ;  and 
his  admission  is  about  to  be  carried  with  acclamation,  when 
Augustus  starts  to  his  feet  (for  the  first  time,  as  he  calls  them 
all  to  witness,  since  he  became  a  god  himself,  for  Augustus 
in  heaven  is  reserved  and  silent,  and  keeps  strictly  to  his  own 
affairs),  and  recounts  the  crimes  and  horrors  of  his  grand- 
child^s  career.  He  mentions  the  murder  of  his  father4n-law 
Silanus,  and  his  two  s6ns-in-law  Silanus  and  Pompeins,  and 
the  father-in-law  of  his  daughter,  and  the  mother-in-law  of 
the  same,  of  his  wife  Messalina,  and  of  others  more  than  can 
be  named.  The  gods  are  struck  with  amazement  and  indig- 
nation. Claudius  is  repelled  from  the  threshold  of  Olympus, 
and  led  by  Mercury  to  the  shades  below.  As  he  passes  along 
the  Via  Sacra  he  witnesses  the  pageant  of  his  own  obsequies, 
and  then  first  apprehends  the  fact  of  his  decease.  He  hears 
the  funeral  dirge  in  which  his  actions  are  celebrated  in  most 
grandiloquent  sing-song,  descending  at  last  to  the  abruptest 

*  8enec.  Apocot,  5. : 

tie  TrAdev  elf  av6puVy  ir6&t  irol,  irT62^c ;  .  .  .  . 
*lXt6dev  lie  fipov  hve/ioc  Kus6vc<Tat  iriXouraev. 
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bathos.*  Bat  the  Batirist  can  strike  a  higher  note :  the  ad- 
vent of  the  ghost  to  the  infernal  regions  is  described  with  a 
sublime  irony.  CUmdhiB  is  comey  shout  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  and  at  once  a  vast  multitude  assemble  around  him,  ex- 
claiming, with  the  chant  of  the  priests  of  Apis,  We  have 
found  Aim,  we  hate  found  him ;  refoiee  and  be  glad  I* 
Among  them  was  Silius  the  consul  and  Junius  the  prsetcr<» 
and  Trallus  and  Trogus,  and  Cotta,  Vettius,  and  Fabius,  Ro- 
man knights,  whom  Narcissus  had  done  to  deaths  Then 
came  the  freedmen  Polybius  and  Myron,  Harpocras,  Am- 
pheeus,  and  Pheronactes,  whom  Claudius  had  despatched  to 
hell  before  him,  that  he  might  have  his  ministers  below. 
Next  advanced  Catonius  and  Bufus,  the  prefects,  and  his 
friends  Lusius  and  Pedo,  and  Lupus  and  Celer,  consulars,  and 
finally  a  number  of  his  own  kindred,  his  wife  and  cousins, 
and  son-in-law.  JFHends  everywhere  simpered  the  fool; 
pray  how  came  f/ou  aU  here  f    How  came  we  here  f  thun- 

'  Senec.  Apocol,  12.:  "Ingenti  iityahryopl^  naBiiia  cantabatur  anapocsUs; 
luDdite  fletofl,  edite  plafiotus,  fingite  lactus,"  &o. 

*  ScBcc  ApokdL  18. :  ^Claadios  Ossear  venit . . .  tvp^KOftev^  avyxatpctfiev,'" 
Great  has  been  the  suocees  of  this  remarkable  passage,  which  may  possibly 
liave  suggested  the  noble  lines  of  Shakspeare,  Jiick,  JIT.  Act  L  sc  4. : 
Qarence  is  come,  false,  fleeting,  peijared  Clarence, 
That  stabbed  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbury. 
It  is  more  probable  that  YolUdre  had  it  in  his  mind  when  he  pronounced  on 
the  fate  of  Constantine  and  Clovis ;  and  more  than  one  stanza  of  Byron's  Vision 
of  Judgment  is  evidently  suggested  by  it.    Lucan  also,  in  almost  erery  page  of 
whose  poem  I  trace  the  study  of  his  uncle  Seneca,  seems  to  haye  had  it  before 
turn  in  those  inspired  lines,  Phan,  tI  in  fin. : 

*«  Tristis  felidbus  umbris 
Yultus  erat :  yidi  Dedos,  natumque  patremque, 
Lustrales  bcUis  animas,  flentemque  Gamillum 
£t  Curios ;  Syllam  de  te,  Fortuna,  querentem  .... 
Abruptis  CatUina  minaz  firactlsque  catenis 
Bxsultant  Hariique  truces  nudique  Ceth^  .  .  .  ." 
Ourop.  alM>  JuTenal,  il  183. :  '-^^ 

*•  Curiiis  quid  scnUt  ct  ambo 
Scipiadse  ....  quoties  hinc  talia  ad  illos  Umbra  renit** 
TOL.  T.— 30 
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dored  Pompeius  Pedo :  who  sent  us  here  but  thou^  0  murderer 
of  all  thy.  frimckl^  And  thetreupon  the  new  comer  u 
hurried  away  before  the  judgment  seat  of  u£acus.  An  old 
boon  companion  offers  to  plead  for  him ;  .iSacus,  most  just 
of  men,  forbids,  and  condemns  the  criminal,  one  side  only 
heard.  As  he  hath  donCy  he  exclaims,  so  shall  he  he  done  by.* 
The  shades  are  astounded  at  the  novelty  of  the  judgment : 
to  Claudius  it  seems  rather  unjust  than  noyel.  Then  the 
nature  of  his  punishment  is  considered.  Some  would  relieve 
Tantalus  or  Ldon  £rom  their  torments  and  make  the  imperial 
culprit  take  their  place ;  bat  no,  that  would  still  leave  him 
the  hope  of  being  himself  in  the  course  of  ages  relieved.  His 
pains  must  be  never  ending,  still  beginning :  eternal  trifler 
and  bungler  that  he  was,  he  shall  play  for  ever  and  ever  with 
a  bottomless  dicebox.* 

Such  was  the  scorn  which  might  be  flung  upon  the  head 

of  a  national  divinity,  even  though  he  were  the  adopted 

father  of  the  ruler  of  the  state :  nor  perhaps  was 

Seneca^s  ex-  .  '  • 

travagant  flat-  the  ucw  and  upstart  deity  much  more  cavalierly 
treated  than  might  sometimes  be  the  lot  of  the 
established  denizens  of  Olympus.  It  is  true  that  N^ro  at  a 
later  period  thought  fit  to  degrade  his  parent  from  these  ex- 
cessive honours,  and  even  demolished  the  unfinished  works 
of  his  temple  on  the  Caelian  hill :  *  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Seneca  reserved  his  spite  until  this  catastrophe, 
or  that  the  prince  evinced  any  marks  of  displeasure  at  the 
unrestrained  laughter  with  which  doubtless  his  satire  was 

'  For  Oatomus,  see  Dion,  Ix.  18.  ;  for  Junius,  RuAia,  and  Yetttns, 
Taa  Arm,  zL  36.  Pompeius  Pedo  seems  to  be  the  same  who  is  there  called 
UibicQS. 

•  Senec.  L  c. : 

EZ  xe  irddoi  rd  f  ipe^e  dbaj  iC  Weia  ytvotro  . . . , 
«  Claudio  iniqunm  magis  Tidebatur  quam  noTum.** 

*  Senec  L  e.  in  fin. : 

^»    **  Befbgit  digitosque  per  ipsot 
Fidlaz  assiduo  dilabitor  alea  forto." 
«  Suet  CUttid,  45.;  Fe^wt.  9. 
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greeted.*  WTiik  the  memory  of  the  deceased  emperor  was 
thus  mthlessly  torn  in  pieces,  the  writer  had  been  careful  to 
exalt  in  terms  the  most  extraragant  the  anticipated  glories 
of  his  successor ;  and  the  vain  thoughtless  heir  perceived  not 
that  the  mockery  of  his  sire  was  the  deepest  of  insults  to 
himself  Of  the  figure,  accomplishments,  and  character  of 
Nero  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter :  enough  that 
he  was  young,  that  he  was  not  ungracefid  in  appearance, 
that  he  had  some  talents,  and,  ahove  all,  the  talent  of  ex- 
hibiting thenu  "With  such  qualifications  the  new  occupant 
of  a  throne  could  never  want  for  flatterers.  To  sing  them, 
the  sage  of  the  rugged  countenance  mounts  gaily  on  the 
wings  of  poetry,  and  sports  in  strains  of  mellifluous  mellow* 
ness,  such  as  might  grace  the  erotic  lyre  of  the  most  callow 
votary  of  the  Muses.  At  last,  he  says,  in  mercy  to  his 
wretchedness,  the  life-thread  of  the  stolid  Claudius  had  been 
severed  by  the  fatal  shears.  But  Lachesis,  at  that  moment, 
had  taken  in  her  hands  another  skein  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
and  as  it  glided  nimbly  through  her  fingers,  the  common 
wool  of  life  was  changed  into  a  precious  tissue :  • — a  golden 
age  untwined  from  the  spindle.  The  Sisters  ply  their  work 
in  gladness,  and  glory  in  their  blessed  task;  and  £ir,  far 
away  stretches  the  glittering  thread,  beyond  the  years  of 
Nestor  and  Tithonus.  Phoebus  stands  by  their  side,  and 
sings  to  them  as  they  spin, — ^Phoebus  the  God  of  song  and 
the  God  of  prophecy.  Stay  not,  0  stay  not,  gentle  Haters; 
he  shall  transcend  the  limits  of  human  life;  he  shaU  be  like 
me  in  fo/ce,  like  me  in  beauty ;  neither  in  song  nor  in 
eloquence  behind  me.  Se  shaU  restore  a  blissful  age  to 
wearied  men,  and  break  again  the  long  silence  of  the  Xfaws, 

'  Kero  is  said  to  have  called  mushrooms  tite  food  of  Godt^  Oeov  fipofia, 
Boet  Ner.  3.  The  jest  of  Oallio,  Seneca*8  brother,  that  Olaudhis  was  dragged 
to  hearen  by  a  hangman^s  hook,  is  oonceiTed  in  a  similar  spirit  of  inhuman 
Mnter.  Dion,  Ix.  86.  Juyenal's  phrase,  **  Tremnlumqne  oapot  descenders 
Jnssit  In  ooelmn"  (tL  628.X  is  equally  happy,  and  for  once  less  coarse  than 
cither. 

*  Sonec  ApocoL  4. :  "Hutatur  vilis  pretioso  lana  mctallo.*' 
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YeSy — as  when  IJucifer  drives  t?ie  stars  before  hiniy  and 
morning  dissipates  the  dottds^  the  bright  sun  gazes  on  the 
worldy  and  starts  his  chariot  on  its  daily  race^ — so  Ccesar 
breaks  upon  the  earth;  such  is  the  JNero  tbhom  Home  now 
beholds  ; — beams  his  bright  countenance  with  tempered  rays^ 
and  glistens  his  fair  neck  beneath  its  floating  curls,^ 

Bciiec.  L  c : 

"  Ole  mihi  similia  Tultu,  similisque  decore, 
Neo  canta  nee  Toce  minor;  fellcia  lassia 
Seecula  pneetabit,  legomqae  dlentia  rumpet  •  • 
Talis  OEesar  adest ;  talem  Jam  Roma  Neroncm 
Aijpidat:  flagrat  nitidna  fblgore  remiaso 
Tnltiu,  ct  efiViso  oenriz  formosa  capfllo.** 
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CHAPTEE  n. 

HUE  WISB  AND  LIBERAL  FOUCY  OV  CLAUDIUS  TOWARDS  GAUL. — ^HIB  lOEASUBES 
YOR  THE  SUFPBESSIOXr  07  DRUIDISM.— HB  GITES  A  KING  TO  THE  CHERUSCAITS 
AMD  WUHDEAWS  THl  BOItAir  ABIOBB  ISOX  GERKANT.-HPOLITICAL  STATE  Of 
B&lZAni.—- DTrAIXED  Vt  AULVS  K^UTIUS  (A.tr.  796.  A.D.  48.).-^ABBrfAL  OF 
CLAUDIUS.— -OEIEAT  07  THE  TBINOBAIITBS.— '7UBXHER  SUC0V8SES  07  FIAUTIUS 
AND  TESFASLiir.— SUBJUGATION  07  80UTBERN  BRITAIN^ — CAMPAIGNS  07  08- 
TORTTS  SCAPULA  AGAINST  CA&ACTACUS  AND  THE  SILURES. — ^TOUNDATION  01 
THE  OOLONIA  CAMUL0DUNX7M  (a.  U.  804.  A.D.  61.). — ^IINAL  DEFEAT  AND  CAP- 
TURE 07  CARA0EACU8.— ICAONANIMITT  07  CLAUDIUS.^ACOOUNT  07  THE  BO- 
XAN  PBOyiHOB  07  BRITAIN,  AND  THE  STATIONS  07  THE  LEGIONS. — SUETONIUS 
PAUIUHUB  BOUTS  TBt  BBITDNB  IN  ANGLEHETw^INBUBBEOTION  07  THE  ICENI 
UNB^  IHEIB  QUEEN  BOADKtEA^— CAXULODUNUX  STORMED  AND  DESTROYED.— 
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BEFORE  comparing  with  the  event  the  presage  of  onr 
sangtune  philosopher,  we  will  briefly  dwell  on  that 
episode  in  the  history  of  Clandius,  which  is  to  English 
readers  the  most  interesting  in  his  reign,  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  southern  Britain.  If  this  emperor's  disposition 
was  cautious  rather  than  enterprising,  his  military  policy 
was  crowned  everywhere  with  solid  success :  while  in  this 
island  his  own  exploits,  no  less  than  those  of  his  lieutenants, 
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were  bold  and  brilliant^  and  reflect  lustre  on  bis  administra- 
tion from  the  remotest  comer  of  tbe  Roman  world. 

Claudius,  indeed  ,wbenever  be  directly  copied  tbe  example 
of  Augustus,  approacbed  nearest  to  tbe  cbaracter  of  a  dis- 
cuudinsby  crcct  and  able  Bovcreign.  Wben  be  placed  bim- 
birth  •  G«iL  gei^  as  it  were,  in  tbe  capital  of  Gaul,  and  traced 
from  tbat  centre  tbe  lines  of  bis  policy  on  tbe  frontiers,  be 
best  fulfilled  tbe  prescriptive  functions  wbicb  every  Roman 
attacbed  to  tbe  idea  of  tbe  Imperator.  Bom  at  Lugdunum, 
on  tbe  day  wben  tbe  divinity  of  Augustus  was  proclaimed 
officially  in  tbe  province,  tbe  cbild  of  tbe  conqueror  of  tbe 
Germans  and  tbe  cbief  and  patron  of  tbe  Grauls,  Claudius 
migbt  bimself  deserve  tbe  appellation  of  Gaul  almost  as  mucb 
as  of  Roman.^  It  was  on  tbis,  bis  native  soil,  tbat  be  ever 
felt  bimself  strongest.  Gaul  was  tbe  standing-point  wbence 
be  loved  to  survey  tbe  empire ;  wbence  be  derived  bis  bappi- 
est  inspirations ;  wbence  be  directed  bis  most  successful  meas- 
ures, pacific  or  military.  It  was  from  the  colony  of  Lugdunum 
tbat  be  extended  bis  views  to  tbe  incorporation  of  tbe  Gaulisb 
witb  tbe  Roman  people ;  frt)m  Lugdunum  tbat  be  cast  bis 
mental  vision  across  tbe  Rbine  on  tbe  one  band  and  tbe 
Britisb  Channel  on  tbe  other,  and  resolved  to  secure  both 
these  frontiers  of  tbe  empire  by  vigorous  aggressions  upon 
the  regions  beyond  them.  Tbe  Cock,  or  Gaul,  says  Seneca, 
using  a  play  on  words  which  eighteen  centuries  have  rendered 
venerable,  was  bravest  on  bis  own  dungbilL'  But  this  jest, 
intended  as  a  bitter  sarcasm,  expressed  a  sober  truth.  What- 
ever were  his  personal  failings,  the  cbaracter  of  Claudius  as 
a  Roman  emperor,  representing  tbe  principle  of  civilization 
by  conquest,  is  redeemed  by  the  bold  and  intelligent  spirit 
of  bis  Gaulish  policy. 

'  Suet  CUui,  2. :  "  Lugdoni,  eo  ipso  die  quo  primum  ara  ibi  Augusto  dedi- 
cataefit" 

*  Senec  Apocol  1:  "Galium  in  suo  sterquiliido  pluriioiim  posse.**  Th« 
prorerb  seems  to  have  been  andeat  even  in  the  time  of  Seneca.  But  the  sat- 
iriat  identifies  hfan  still  fiirther  with  the  land  of  his  natlyity:  'As  might  be 
expected  of  a  Gaul,**  he  says,  <*  Claadios  spoiled  Rome.** 
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We  have  already  remarked  the  liberal  measures  which 
Claudius  adopted  for  gradually  amalgamating  the  uationF 
beyond  the  Alps  with  their  southern  conquerors. 
On  a  people  so  mipulsive  as  the  Gauls,  these  icy  towards  tha 
measures  exercised,  no  doubt,  a  soothing  influence, 
while  they  moulded  their  habits  in  the  prescribed  direction. 
The  men  who  were  proud  to  fight  under  one  Caesar,  were 
assuredly  not  less  pleased  with  admission  to  the  senate  by 
another.  It  would  be  gratifying,  indeed,  could  we  feel  war- 
ranted in  accepting  as  a  sober  truth  the  sneer  of  Seneca,  that 
Claudius  really  meant  to  extend  his  boon  of  citizenship  to 
other  nations  besides  the  Oauls ;  that  he  proposed  to  be  the 
patron  of  the  Germans,  the  Britons,  the  Iberians,  and  the 
Afiicans:  we 'should  rejoice  to  have  solid  ground  for  as- 
cribing to  Mm  a  broad  and  general  view  for  the  reformation 
of  the  Roman  polity,  the  extinction  of  the  Italian  municipium 
in  the  empire  of  the  world,  rather  than  a  mere  act  of  bounty 
towards  a  single  ftvoured  people.  But  of  this  we  have  no 
distinct  evidence.  All  we  can  say  with  certainty  is  that  he 
threw  open  the  gates  of  Rome  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  and 
applied  the  principles  of  the  first  Caesar  with  the  firankness 
not  unworthy  of  that  bold  emancipator.  If  it  were  not  the 
first  step  taken  by  the  emperors  in  that  happy  direction, 
neither,  it  was  evident,  could  it  be  the  last. 

Claudius,  however,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  had  a 
special  motive  besides  personal  partiality  for  this  favour  to 
the  Gauls.     No  people  within  the  circuit  of  _. 
Roman  dommion  more  required  at  this  moment  Baepidon  wtth 

*  which  ^6  Eo- 

to  be  conciliated;  none  held  within  its  bosom  numsregMded 

,  .  Drnidiam. 

such  dangerous  el^nents  of  disaffection.  Under 
liberius  a  serious  revolt  had  been  quelled  by  a  statesman's 
firm  resolution.  Under  Caius  the  germ  of  a  civil  war  had 
been  extinguished,  as  it  appears,  by  the  happy  boldness  of  a 
madman.  But  whenever  disturbances  should  again  arise, 
whether  firom  discontent  among  the  natives,  or  from  the 
irregular  ambition  of  a  Roman  official,  there  existed  in  the 
deep-rooted  influence  of  the  Druids,  and  the  wide  ramifica- 
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tions  of  their  system,  still  aliye  though  proBoribed  and 
persecuted,  the  seeds  of  a  violent  outbreak  of  Celtic  nation^ 
ality.  With  the  scanty  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  real 
character  and  history  of  Druidism,  we  have  no  meftm  of 
testing  the  vague  notions  entertained  by  the  Romans  them« 
selves  of  the  extent  to  which  its  authority  prevailed.  If 
indeed  we  may  believe  thdr  representations,  this  singular 
form  of  priestcraft  was  recognised  at  this  period  throu^out 
wider  regions  than  perhaps  any  other  creed  of  Paganism. 
Its  centre  was  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  at  Dreuz,  or  Ohartres,  or 
Autun ;  but  its  most  illustrious  fanes  were  to  be  sought  on  the 
coasts  of  Britanny^  in  the  sacred  idands  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire ;  in  the  temples  of  Stonehenge  or  Abury  in  our  own  ooun-^ 
try ;  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey  and  possibly  also  of  Man.*  From 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde  a  comm<m 
system  of  usage  and  ceremonial  attested  the  identity  of  the 
Druidism  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons.  It  was  among  the  Britons, 
indeed,  as  we  are  told,  that  the  system  was  taught  in  its  greatest 
purity ;  and  such  was  the  facility  of  coikimunioation  between 
the  two  great  members  of  the  Celtic  fionily,  that  the  youth 
of  Gaul  constantly  crossed  the  Channel  to  seek  the  h^hest 
instruction  in  its  tenets.  In  Gaul  the  Bomat  ruler  sought  to 
modify  and  control  this  dangerous  antagonist  by  assuring 
the  natives  that  their  religion  was  merely  another  form  of 
the  Greek  and  Italian  polytheism:  *  to  them  Druidism  was 
officially  declared  to  be  a  special  modification  of  truths 

'  The  Bileiice  of  the  Roman  authorities  on  Stonehenge  and  the  other  pre- 
Bumed  Druidical  monuments  of  Britidn  is  no  doubt  remarkable ;  yet  it  seems 
extravagant  to  suppose,  with  some  modem  theorists,  that  they  are  posterior  to 
the  Roman  period.  They  are  first  referred  to  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  early 
in  the  twelfth  centniy,  as  then  of  un&thomed  antiqsity,  and  they  fonn,  un- 
questionably, part  of  a  common  system  of  monumental  stniotures,  scattered 
&om  Gamac  in  Britanny  through  a  great  part  of  northern  and  centra^  Europe. 

•  Lucan,  I  460.  i — 

"  Et  Tos  bari>aricos  ritus  moremque  sinistrum 
Bacrorum,  Bmidse,  poritis  repetistis  ab  armis 
SoUs  noBse  BeoB  et  ooeli  numinayobis, 
Aut  soils  nescire  datum  est  *' 
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oommon  to  the  wisest  and  most  advanced  nations  of  antiquity. 
But  the  fear  with  which  he  really  regarded  it,  as  an  implac- 
able enemy,  an  inspired  rival,  was  betrayed  by  the  dark 
colours  he  allowed  to  be  thrown  over  it .  at  home.  The 
bondage  in  which  it  kept  l^e  ininds  of  its  devotees,  the 
atrodty  of  its  Iranian  sacrifices,  the  daring  Msehood  of  its 
promise  of  immortality,  were,  exposed  to  the  disgust  and 
contenipt  of  the  votaries  of  Olympus.  Its  rites  w^:^  barbar- 
ous ;  it3  ceremonies  were  sinister  and  gloomy,  llie  priests 
alone,  it  was  averred,  pretended  in  their  pride  to' the  occult 
science  which  apiprdiends,  or  rather  misapprehends,  thd 
Qod&^  The  horroiB  of  the  sacred  groves^  on  which  no  birds 
alighted,  in  which  no  breezes  rustled,  their  scarred  and  leafless 
trunks,  thdr  bloody  altar,  stumps,  the  drij^ing  of  tli^  black 
fountains,  the  mutterings  of  their  riven  caves,  the  ghastly 
YiBSigeB  of  their  shapeless  idols,  were  enhanced  with  all  the 
art  of  poetic  colouring,  and  con1a*asted  with  the  graceM 
forms  of  Nymphs  and  Dryads  in  their  fbir  retreats,  with  the 
frank  and  cheerful  chf^racter  of  the  southern  religions,  the 
faith  of  innocence,  mirth,  and  trust.  Amidst  the  importunate 
doubts  and  fears  regarding  the  future,  or  rather  in  the  despidr 
of  another  life  which  Paganism  now  generally  acknowledged, 
the  Roman  T^as  exasperated  at  the  Druid's  assertion  of  the 
tramonigration  of  souls.  Yei  Aa/^,  he  excbumed  in  the 
bittemeds  of  his  spirit,  toere  the  OatUs  and  BrUona  in  their 
erraTy  insensible  as  it  made  them  to  the  greatest  of  aUfears^ 
the  fear  of  death:  in  this  faith  tJhey  rusJied  gaily  and  reck' 

'  LacaD,  ill  899.  :— 

'*  Locos  erat  longo  nonqoam  violatos  ab  esvo 

Hone  non  roricols  Fanes,  nemoromqoe  potentca 
BylyaniKjmphflDqoetenent:  Bed  barbara  rito 
Sacra  deom,  strootee  sacris  feraHbos  ana, 

Omnk  ei  bumanis  lostrata  oraoiibas  atibos 

nils  et  Tolacres  metoont  inalBtere  ramis 
£t  bistris  recobore  fern ;  neo  yentoa  in  ilks 

Inooboit  gjlvai Tom  plorima  aigris 

Fontibas  onda  cadit Jam  £una  fereoat 

Sospe  cayas  moto  terra  mogire  cavemas  .#..." 
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lesBlf/  on  the  tword;  their  generous  souls  disdaining  to  spare 
the  life  that  ioould  so  soon  revive.^ 

AugQBtui^  $^  the  same  time  that  he  offered  his  own  di» 
vixuty  80  an  object  of  worship  to  the  Gaols  at  Lngdnnnm, 
grMwriptioiKtf  had  forbidden  the  exercise  of  Dmidical  rites  in 
Aoffiiitas,  Ti-  Borne.  Henceforth  the  fierce  and  gloomy  snpeiv 
ciM^iii.  stition  of  the  North  was  branded  as  impions  and 

immoral^  hortfid  to  the  manners  of  the  citizens  who  m^ht  be 
tempted  to  mingle  in  it^  and  even  to  the  pnblio  safety.  Bat 
Augustas  had  not  yentared  to  prohibit  the  natires  of  the 
transalpine  proyinces  from  using  their  ancient  rites  on  their 
own  soil  Tiberius  seems  to  have  pressed  on  the  hostile  sys- 
tem with  a  still  stronger  hand:  the  revolt  of  the  JSduans  and 
of  Sacrovir,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  probably  himself  a 
Druid,  may  have  exasperated  his  enmity.*  It  was  reserved, 
however,  for  Claudius  to  decree  its  entire  abolition,  and  to 
enforce  with  severity  the  edict  of  proscription.  Of  the  meas- 
ures, indeed,  ^vdiich  he  took,  and  the  details  of  his  persecu- 
tion, we  have  no  information :  a  single  anecdote  preserved  by 
Pliny  seems  to  show  that,  in  Rome,  at  least  it  was  8eiu*ching 
and  sanguinary.  A  Gaulish  chie^  he  tells  us,  a  Yocontian 
of  the  Narbonensis,  who  had  obtained  Roman  knighthood, 
was  delivered  to  the  executioner  because  on  his  coming  to 
Rome  on  private  business,  the  Druid^s  talisman  called  the 
serpent's  egg  was  discovered  upon  his  person.*    The  jealousy 

'  Lacan,  L  460. : — 

"  Felices  errore  suo  quos  ille  tiicomm 
Maximiis  baud  uiget  J^iX  metns :  inde  raendl 
In  femxm  mens  prona  viriH,  animaBque  capaoes 
Mortis,  et  ignaYum  reditarsB  paroere  yitse.'* 

*  Plin.  Hial.  NaU  zxz.  4.:  "Tiberii  Cosaria  prindpatas  aostolit  Druidaa, 
ei  boo  genua  Tatiim  medieommqae."  Some  baT6  soppoead  that  Pliny  baa 
made  a  mistake^  or  tbat  be  meaaa  llberina  Gbiadiiifl :  it  aeena  more  likdy  that 
he  refera  to  a  partial  proscription  of  Drddism  by  the  ancooasor  of  Augostoa. 
Strabo  (It.  4.  p.  198.)  bad  spoken  uider  the  aeoond  prineipate  of  the  diligence 
of  the  Romans  hi  abolisbmg  the  worst  atrocities  of  the  Celtio  onlta. 

*  Flin.  HuL  NaL  xzix.  S.  The  serpents  ^gg  (oTmn  angidnam)  aeems  to 
have  been  an  ecbinite  or  other  fossil  substance,  to  whiob  the  Dmida  ascribed  a 
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of  the  goyemment  aiid  the  corioiis  interest  of  the  people,  were 
most  excited,  perhaps,  by  the  mftgical  powers  claimed  by  the 
priests  of  Gaul,  and  the  prophetio  pretensions  of  its  bards. 

While  these  harsh  measures  for  crushing  the  national 
spirit  of  the  Gauls,  and  extirpating  their  leadeirs^  were  in 
course  o£  execution,  the  Soman  govermnent  was 
not  less  anxious  to  adyance  the  eagles  beyond  aktogtouw" 
their  &oi^tierSy  and  to  remove  from  their  borders 
the  dangerous  spectacle  of  fireedom.  On  the  side  of  Germany, 
indeed,  the  dominion  of  the  conquerors  had  long  been  pre- 
pared by  artifice  more  sure  than  anns.  After  the  execution 
of  GsatuUcus,  the  legions^  which  he  had  debauched,  had  been 
exercised  by  his  successor,  Galba,  in  some  desultory  oper- 
ations ag^nst  the  Chatti;  but  generally  the  peace  of  the 
frontiers  had  been  preserved,  while  the  Germans  were  rapid* 
ly  assimilating  themselves  to.  the  manners  of  their  more 
powerful  and  civilized  neighbours,  ^ce  the  death  of  Ar^ 
minius,  the  Cheruscans,  once  so,  formidable,  had  been  greatly 
enfeebled  by  internal  anarchy.  At  length,  unable  to  govern 
themselves,  they  solicited  a  chief  from  the  emperor.  The 
son  of  Flavins,  the  brother  of  Arminius,  had  been  educated  at 
Rome,  in  the  civilization  of  the  South,  with  a  view,  no  doubt, 
to  future  service.  The  Cheruscans  were  willing  to  accept  a 
kinsman  of  their  late  hero:  Claudius  seized  the  opportunity 
for  advancing  his  own  views ;  and  the  youth  went  forth  from 
the  school  of  monarchy,  the  first  foreigner,  as  the  emperor 
r^ninded  him,  who,  bom  at  Rome,  a  citizen  and  not  a  cap- 
tive or  a  hostage,  had  been  raised  by  Roman  hands  to  an 
independent  sovereignty.  Italicus,  such  was  the  name  the 
German  adopted,  had  been  trained  to  the  skilful  use  both  of 
the  Roman  and  the  German  weapons ;  beneath  the  varnish 
of  Italian  cultivation  he  retained  some  also  of  the  coarse 
tastes  of  his  ancient  countrymen ;  and  he  seems  to  have  pos« 
sessed  popular  manners,  which  for  a  time  ingratiated  him 
with  the  jealous  barbarians.     But  presently  ofience  was 

myBterioos  oiign],  and  not  lefs  myBteiiotu  Tirtues.  It  was  worn  romid  tli« 
neck  as  an  amulet. 
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given;  suspioiong  and  enmities  arose;  the  charge  of  Roman 
manners  was  promptly  made  against  him,  and  connected 
with  the  imputation  of  foreign  inclinations,  and  a  disposition 
to  sacrifice  to  the  stranger  the  weal  of  the  &therland.  It 
was  in  vain,  urged  his  enemies,  that  he  boasted  Imnself  the 
nephew  of  Arminius  the  patriot :  was  he  not  the  son  of  Fla- 
yius  the  renegade?  Italicus,  on  the  other  hand,  reminded 
the  disaffected  that  he  had  come  among  them  at  their  own 
invitation,  and  challenged  his  enemies  to  dedde  by  arms 
whether  he  deserved  by  his  prowess  to  claim  kinship  with 
their  bravest  champion*  He  succeeded,  after  some  vicissi- 
tudes, in  putting  down  the  open  attempts  to  unseat  him; 
but  the  Cheruscans  continued,  under  his  rule,  to  be  disturbed 
by  dissensions,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans,  who  looked 
on  complacently,  and  abstained  from  interfering.* 

Meanwhile  the  Ohauci,  who  had  formed  a  closer  con- 
nexion with  Rome,  and  had  profited  for  many  years  by  their 
.     ,      state  of  peaceM  dependence,  which  gave  an 

Campaign  of  ,  *^  ^  *^  .»^,-.-r*. 

oorbuioinGer-  opcumg  to  their  commcrcc  with  Gaul  and  Brit- 
ain, had  ventured,  at  the  instigation  of  a  pirati- 
cal chief  named  Oennascus,  to  seek  plunder  by  incursions 
into  the  lower  German  province.  Sanquinius,  the  com- 
mander in  this  quarter,  had  recently  died,  and  the  defence 
of  the  district  was  for  a  time  neglected.  This  man  was  suc- 
ceeded, however,  by  Domitius  Oorbulo,  an  active  and  enter- 
prising soldier,  who  promptly  restored  discipline  in  the  camps, 
repaired  the  flotilla  of  the  Rhine  and  ocean,  and  pursued  the 
depredators  into  all  their  harbours.  He  chastised  the  Frisii, 
who  had  dared  to  withhold  their  stipulated  tribute;  and 
without  actually  annexing  their  country  to  the  Roman  do- 
minions, planted  among  them  a  government  of  the  friends 
and  clients  of  the  empire,  supported  by  the  presence  of  a 
military  force.  At  the  same  time  he  sought  to  subdue  the 
Chauci  by  corrupting  some  of  their  chiefi,  and  by  the  murder 
of  Gennascus,  towards  whom,  as  a  mere  pirate,  no  terms  of 
honour  need  be  kept.    This  attempt  on  the  outlaw's  life  was 

^  *  Tao.  Arm,  xL  16, 11. 
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indeed  guccessiul ;  nevertheless,  the  result  was  not  so  propi- 
ti^ii|»  as  Corbolo.  had  anticipated.  The  Ghaud,  a.d.47. 
long  wavering  in  their  dependence,  were  decided  -^^-eoo. 
against  Bome  by  irritation  at  this  treadberons  dealing,  and 
flew  ito  arms  with  firantio  ardonr.  Possibly  this  was  what 
Corbolo  desired;  he  had  scattered  with  his  own  iumd  the 
seed  of  rebellion,  the  crop  had  ripened,  and  he  was  about  to 
reap  the  harvest.  Bat  he  had  worse  enemies  at  the  coort  of 
Claudius  than  the  Chauei  oil  the  Rhine.  He  was  there  rep- 
reselriied  as  seeking  war  for  his  own  aggrandiaEement.  If  he 
failed,  the  empire  would  suffer;  if  he  triumphed,  the  emperor 
hiiQself  might  isiA  him  dangerous.  Such  were  the  insinu- 
aticms,  it  was  alleged,  by  which  the  timid  prince  was  induced 
to  stop  the  prepress  of  conquest  in  Germany,  and  recall  his 
standards  behind  the  Rhine.  But  Claudius  doubtless  knew 
that  pea^e  was  now  a  more  effective  auxiliary  than  war ;  and 
he  preferred  holding  oiit  the  hand  of  treacherous  friendship 
to  engaging  in  superfluous  hostilities.  The  order  to  retire 
reached  Corbulo  when  he  was  actually  planting  a  camp  iu 
the  territory  of  the  Ohauci  for  the  site  of  a  fortress,  or  a 
colony.  He  read  in  it  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed 
from  the  emperor's  jealousy :  the  contempt  in  which  he  should 
be  held  hf  the  arrogant  bari)arian8,  the  mockery  to  which  he 
should  be  subjected  even  from  his  own  allies.  Neverthdess, 
with  the  old  Roman  endurance,  he  stifled  every  sign  of  anger 
or  murmur  of  remonstrance ;  and  muttering  only,  how  for- 
tufuxte  were  once  the  JRoman  captains^  gave  the  signal  for 
retreat.  With  the  withdrawal  of  the  legions,  the  Chauci 
relapsed  into  their  fetal  torpor.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
to  furnish  the  soldiers  with  employment ;  and,  forbidden  to 
exercise  them  in  war,  Corbulo  now  engaged  them  in  a  great 
work  of  engineering,  which  has  long  outlasted  the  conquests 
of  Rome  beyond  the  Rhine.  He  cut  a  canal  from  the  Maas, 
near  its  mouth,  to  the  northern  branch  of  the  Rhine  parallel 
to  the  Hne  of  coast,  to  effect  an  easy  communication  between 
his  stations,  in  a  region  where  the  yielding  soil  could  scarce 
bear  the  weight  of  a  military  causeway,  to  drain  at  the  same 
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time  the  lowlands,  and  oppose  dykes  to  the  encroachment  of 
the  ocean.^  Before  the  adoption  of  the  modem  railroad,  the 
canal  of  Corbnlo  was  the  common  highway  of  trafic  between 
Rotterdam  and  Leyden;  and  its  plodding  trekschuyt  may 
still  £dthfally  represent  the  old  Roman  tow-boat  of  the 
Pomptine  marshes.* 

The  religion  of  the  Germans  was  distinct  ^m  that  of  the 
Gaols;  and  from  this  reason, perhaps^  as  well  as  from  the  kng 
^  ^  animosity  between  the  two  nations,  the  Romans 

more  jMkmf  of  were  Icsft  apprehensiye  of  the  effect  which  mieht 

freedom  In  _  -,        \  ^  «•■•■•.•  « 

Briteinttaiaiii  be  produced  on  the  one  bank  by  the  yiew  of  sor- 
^*  Tiying  independence  oh  the  other.  Bat  with  the 
island  of  Britain,  more  distant  yet  not  remote,  the  case  was 
diffelrent.  Though  the  Channel  was  a  broader  barrier  than 
the  Rhine,  the  communication  of  ideas,  of  hopes,  feara  and 
enmities,  was  more  dose  and  constant  between  the  Gauls  and 
Britons  than  between  the  Gank  and  €lenhans«  There  was 
nearer  affinity  in  blood,  language  and  manners ;  there  were 
no  recollections  of  mntnal  hostility;  no  memorials  on  either 
side  of  conquest  or  encroachment ;  abore  all,  Dmidism  was 
paramount  among  both,  and  the  ministei;!  of  the  Gallic  rites 
looked  to  the  sacred  recesses  of  the  northern  island  as  the 
real  hearth  and  home  of  their  own  religious  polity.  The 
persecution  of  the  Druids  on  the  continent  drove  them  back 
to  the  spot  where  they  had  imbibed  their  own  mystic  lore; 
and  the  recital  of  their  wrongs-  inflamed  the  indignation  of 

*  Tao.  AtM.  xL  18-20.  ^This  great  woik  8^  fonns  a  principal  drain  of 
the  ptovinoe  of  Holland  between  the  oity  of  Leydeo  and  the  Tillage  of  Bhiys 
on  the  Maas." — Greenwood,  SisL  of  the  OermarUy  L  141. 

*  Comp.  Horace's  Joumey  to  Brundimtm,  A  more  important  work  of  this 
kind  waa  projected  about  the  year  812  by  L.  Vetns,  a  Boman  commander  in 
northern  GaoL  He  proposed  to  unite  the  Saone  and  Moselle  by  a  canal,  to  ex- 
fodite  the  traitnnlasioii  of  troope  from  the  Sooth ;  but  was  dissoaded  from 
the  enterprise  by  JES&hm  Gracilis,  the  Icgatns  of  the  Belgic  prorinoe,  as  likely 
to  bring  him  into  suspicion  with  the  emperor.  Tao.  Ann.  ziil  53.  Bteininger 
(Otaeh,  der  Trevirer^  p.  86.)  laments,  that  up  to  this  day  so  useftil  a  worii 
•hould  hare  been  neglected,  though  it  presents  no  great  difficulties. 
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the  ohildren  of  that  heroic  race  whick  coal<rDoast  that  it  ha<l 
repulsed  the  mighty  CaBsat  with  ignominy  from  its  shores.^ 

The  toibnte  whidi  Julias  Csesar  had  pretended  to  impose 
on  some  chiefi  of  southern  Britain  had  been  rarely  offered, 
and  never  exacted.  Augustus,  we  have  seen,  _ , 
had  once  threatened  to  recover  it  m  person  by  Britaio  with 
force  of  arms :  it  is  possible  that  some  slight  con- 
cesfiions  then  made  to  his  demuids  sufficed  to  divert  him 
from  an  enterprise  he  had  no  real  desire  to  undertake.* 
Under  Tiberius,  the  affidrs  of  Britain  excited  no  political 
intecest  at  Rome.  But  the  rapid  progress  of  Roman  civil- 
ization in  northern  Gaul,  the  growth  of  the  cities  on  the 
banks  of  the  te^ning  Rhine-stream,  the  spread  of  commer- 
cial relations  along  the  shores  of  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Friealaod,  had  elicited  a  spirit  of  friendly  intercourse  from 
the  J^tish  side  of  the  ocean.  Londinium,  a  city  which 
escaped  the  notice  of  Ofesar,  had  become  in  the  time  of 
Claudius  a  great  emporium  of  trade.  Oamulodunum  was  the 
residence  of  the  chief  potentate  of  southern  Britain;  the  fei> 
tile  plains  of  our  eastern  provinces  were  studded  wit^  numer- 
ous towns  and  villages;  the  vessels  of  the  lliameSythe  Colne, 
and  the  Wensum  reciprocated  traffic  with  those  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Maas,  and  the  Scheldt :  the  coinage  of  Cunobelinus,  king 
of  the  Trinobantes,  of  which  specimens  still  exist,  attests,  by 
its  skilful  workmanship  and  its  Latin  legends,  an  intimate 

'  NamoSi  indeod,  of  Gaulish  tribes,  and  those  possibly  of  Gennaii  origin, 
may  be  noticed  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Britain,  but  there  is  no  reoord  of 
a  hostile  inyasion,  no  allusion  to  hostile  reminiscences ;  and  the  existence  of 
Druidical  remains  on  the  very  spots  where  these  tribes  were  seated  speaks  in 
laTOur  of  their  actual  affinity  to  the  origmal  stock. 

*  My  attenUon  has  been  dkected  to  a  fragment  of  Livy  ree^tly  produced 
by  Sdmeidewin,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  Augustus  actually  set  foot  hi 
Britain :  '*  CsBsar  Augustus  populo  Romano  nunUat,  r^^ressus  a  Britannia  in- 
sula, totum  orbem  terrarum  tarn  bello  quam  amidtia  Romano  Imperio  subdi- 
tum.**  The  passage  seems  to  be  a  fragment  of  an  epitome,  and  'm  probably 
not  strictly  faithfUl  to  the  sense  of  the  author.  See  The  CkruAan  Befrrmer 
for  Jan.  1857,  p.  7.  Suetonius  {Claud,  16.)  and  Eutropius  (vii.  13.)  say  expresslj 
Ihat  no  Roman  set  foot  in  Britain  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Claudius 
roL.  VI. — 2 
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and  fiiendly  ooimexioii  between  Britain  and  Ganl^  or  ^bA 
bly  Italy.*  We  may  conjecture,  that  the  Romans  themselvefl, 
in  the  interval  since  the  invasion  of  CsBsar,  had  settled  as 
traders  on  our  island. 

The  south-eastern  parts  of  Britain  seem  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied at  this  period  by  three  principal  nations,  the  Regni  in 

Sussex,  the  Trinobantes  in  Hertford  and  Essex, 
Sslt?^  the  Iceni  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  Trino- 
TriS^t^  bantes  were  already  known  as  the  most  power- 
thJ]^*°*    ful  of  the  British  tribes  in  the  time  of  CflBsar. 

Their  leader,  Cassivellaunus,  had  assumed  the 
direction  of  a  league  against  the  invader.  Bis  authority  had 
been  still  further  extended  by  his  successors.  If  we  miay  be- 
lieve that  the  great  system  of  roads,  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  British,  was  actually  the  work  of  our  Celtia  ances- 
tors, extending  as  they  do  across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  island  from  Richborough  to  the  Menai  Straits,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Axe  to  the  Wash  and  Humber,  it  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  was  once  a  time  when  the  whole  of 
South  Britain  at  least  was  subject  to  some  common  authority. 
Of  such  a  political  combination,  however,  there  is  certainly 
no  trace  in  history:  possibly  the  union  extended  only  to 
matters  of  religion.*    Cunobelinus  indeed,  the  greatest  of 

'  In  the  time  of  Caesar,  according  to  his  own  account,  the  Britons  had  no 
comage,  and  used  only  rude  pieces  of  iron  by  weight  Eckhel  expresses  some 
doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  few  British  coins  which  were  known  in  his 
day.  Their  number,  howerer,  has  now  been  greatly  faicreased,  and  modem 
numismatistB  hare  assiduously  collected  and  catalogued  them.  lamfaiformed 
that  they  are  generally  rather  ooaise  imitations  of  Macedonian  types,  derired, 
no  doubti  frmn  Gaul  and  Massilia. 

*  CeBsar  describee  the  Britons  as  in  a  6tate  of  barbarism,  which  completely 
disappears  in  the  accounts  of  Tacitus  and  Dion.  We  hear  no  more  now  of 
their  painted  bodies,  thdr  scythed  chariots,  their  hideous  sacrifices,  their  re- 
ToHIng  concubinage.  Can  we  suppose  that  Caesar  was  willing  to  represent  the 
country,  which  he  found  it  inconyenient  to  subdue,  as  more  miserable  than  it 
really  was?  Or  could  the  hundred  years  of  intercourse,  whidi  had  since  inter- 
vened, with  ^e  pacified  tribes  of  Gaul  and  Gennany,  have  effected  so  remark- 
able a  change  ?  The  exist^oe  of  a  common  system  of  roads  Ihrou^out  the 
eonntry,  which  is  admitted  by  some  of  the  best  modem  antiquarians,  seems  a 
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the  descendants  of  Cassiyellannas,  seems  to  have  united  a 
large  part  of  the  island  under  his  control  or  influenca  From 
his  capital  at  CamnlodmiTun,  near  the  month  of  the  Colne  in 
Essex,  to  which  he  had  transferred  the  royal  residence  from 
Yerolaminm,  for  the  advantage  perhaps  of  inteicocurse  with 
Ganl  and  Germany,  he  extended  his  sway  over  the  sotith  and 
centre  of  Britain,  and  may  possibly  have  been  recognised  as 
paramount  in  arms  by  the  pore  Celtic  r^Ei^es  on  the  Severn 
and  even  beyond  it.  The  people  of  Kent  and  Sussex  may 
also,  in  some  sense,  have  acknowledged  his  sovereignty. 
But  the  Iceni  were  independent,  jealouis,  and  perhaps  hostile 
to  him.  To  this  nation  also  a  number  of  petty  tribes  were 
subservient,  extending  across  the  centre  of  the  island  firom 
the  Wash  to  the  Avon  and  Severn.  Between  the  Romans 
and  these  proud  and  self-eonfldent  islanders,  causes  of  quar- 
rel were  never  wanting  5  it  only  remidned  for  the  southern 
conquerors  hovering  on  their  coasts,  and  mingling  in  all  their 
dealings,  to  choose  their  own  mo^nent  for  aggression.  The 
petty  chiefs  who  chanced  to  be  expelled  from  their  own 
country  by  domestic  dissensions,  generally  sought  a  refuge, 
which  was  never  denied  them,  within  the  Roman  dominions, 
and  the  kings  of  the  Trinobantes  or  le^  sometimes  ventured 
to  demand  that  they  should  be  surrendered.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fugitives  were  constantly  urging  the  Roman  gov- 
emment  to  restore  them  by  arms  or  influence  to  their  for- 
feited rights  at  home,  and  holding  out  splendid  promises  of 
tribute  and  smbpiission  in  return.  Between  these  two  classes 
of  applicants  the  Romans  would  not  long  hesitate.  When 
Adminius,  one  of  the  sons  of  Gunobelin,  solicited  Gains  to 
to  recover  for  him  his  share  in  the  paternal  inheritance,  the 

strong  proof  of  a  common  oivilization.  Theee  lines  of  road  do  not  correspond 
with  the  Roman  Itineraries;  and  some  of  them,  as  those  which  lead  from 
Beaton  to  Yarmouth,  and  from  Southampton  to  Richborough,  do  not  seem  to 
belong  to  a  Roman  system.  Thej  point  to  a  native  trajQSe,  carried  on  by  land 
and  water,  between  Armorica  and  the  Frisian  or  Danish  coasts.  But  if  not 
Roman,  there  is  no  later  period  of  an  united  Britcun  to  which  they  can  well  bt 
•scribed. 
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emperor  prepared,  as  we  have  seen,  to  enforce  his  claims 
with  a  military  demonstration.  The  threatened  invasion 
was,  however,  postponed,  whether  its  ostensible  object  were 
gained  or  not.  Of  Adminins  and  his  pretensions  we  hear  no 
mote ;  bat  other  fhgitives  and  other  claimants  soon  appeared 
«ipon  the  scene. 

The  solicitations  of  Berions  to  Claudius  were  the  counter- 
part to  those  of  AdminiuB  to  his  predecessor,  though  of  this 
Ctaiidios  pre-  suppliant  WO  know  even  less  than  of  the  former. 
ffJSiwrf  ®^*  ^  *^^  ^^  *  chief  expatriated  by  domestic 
Britain.  enemies,  he  too  was  demanded  in  extradition  by 

his  countrymen,  but  retained  by  the  policy  rather  than  the 
compassion  of  the  Romans ;  he  too  succeeded  in  getting  a 
Roman  army  equipped  for  his  restoration.'  Claudius  could 
assort,  like  Augustus  before  him,  that  the  tribute  of  Britain 
had  been  long  withheld.  Like  Augustus,  he  was  determined 
to  chastise  the  defaulters,  and  take  firmer  sureties  tiian  be- 
fore for  future  submission.  Like  Augustus,  he  proposed  to 
lead  the  eagles  in  person,  to  earn  a  title  and  a  triumph,  as  his 
ancestors  had  done,  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  he  could  not 
spare  the  time,  he  would  not  perhaps  encounter  the  toil,  re- 
quired for  the  conquest  of  the  powerful  islanders.  Aulus 
Plautius,  who  held  a  high  command  in  Gbul,  was  chosen  to 
conduct  the  invasion,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  emperor 
A.B.48.  hy  a  preliminary  campaign  in  the  year  of  the 
A.i;.TO«.  Qi|;y  Y96.  It  was  now  about  a  hundred  years 
since  the  epoch  of  Cfl)sar'8  first  descent  on  Britain.  The 
futile  and  almost  ignominious  result  of  that  attempt  was  still 
remembered  among  the  legions  of  the  nwthem  provinces. 
The  storms  and  shoals  of  the  ocean  had  since  then  caused 
more  than  one  disaster  to  their  arms.  The  inhospitable 
character  of  the  natives  of  either  coast  had  more  than  once 
been  proved,*  and  when  Plautius   announced  to  his  soldiers 

*  Dion,  Ix.  10.  This  Bericns  may  probably  hare  been  the  Verio  of  some 
British  odns. 

'  Hop.  OdL  iiL  8. :  **  Visam  Britannos  hoepitibns  feroe.'*  Yet  the  British 
chiefs  had  sent  back  the  sh'pwrccked  sailors  of  Gerraanicus  (Tac  Ann,  ii  24.> 
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the  service  they  were  destined  for,  they  refbsed  to  follow  hm 
Btandards,  and  broke  out  into  mnrmiirs  and  eren  mutiny. 
Plautinfl  reported  the  concUtion  of  his  camp  to  Rome.  The 
emperor,  bent  onr  his  purpose,  determined  to  enforce  disci- 
pline. He  sent  Narcissus  to  the  camp,  to  bring  the  turbulent 
legionaries  to  obedience.  They  received  him  with  cries  of  lo 
ScOumoHa/  mocking  the  arrogant  freedman  as  a  ^ve  who 
ventured  to  assume  the  character  of  his  master.  But,  satisfied 
with  their  jest,  they  seem  to  have  returned  at  last  of  their  own 
accord  to  their  duty,  and  submitted  to  their  chiefs  commands. 
Four  legions,  the  Second,  the  Ninth,  the  Fourteenth  and 
the  Twentieth,  all  noted  afterwards  in  British  history,  were 
selected  lor  this  distant  adventure.  Plautius,we  aoIm  piontitis 
are  t<dd,  arrayed  his  forces  in  three  divisions,  to  »n^«i««  Britain 
which  he  assigned  different  places  of  landing,  in  order  to 
baffle  the  defence,  and  secure  a  footing  in  one  quarter,  if  re- 
pulsed in  another.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  how  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  details  of  this  expedition, 
meagre  as  they  wre,  recorded  by  Dion  only ;  we  have,  how- 
ever, no  choice  but  to  relate  tiiem  as  they  have  been  reported, 
and  point  out  their  inconsistenoy  as  we  proceed.  The  ships 
encountered  adverse  weatl^r,  and  were  more  than  once  driven 
back;  but  the  appearance  of  a  meteor  which  shot  fit>m  East 
to  West,  restored  the  courage  of  the  soldiers,  by  following 
the  direction  in  which  they  were  bound.  It  would  seem 
then  that  their  course  lay  from  the  Belgian  roadsteads  on 
either  side  the  Itian  promontory,  to  the  British  above  and 
below  the  South  Foreland;  from  the  ship-builders'  creeks  at 
the  efflux  of  the  Aa  and  the  Liane  to  the  havens  or  low  ac- 
cessible beaches  of  Richborough,  Dover  and  Lymne.  What- 
ever were  the  points  at  which  they  came  to  land,  they  seem 
to  have  encountered  no  resistance.  Soon  afterwards  we  shall 
find  the  Regni  in  friendly  relations  with  the  Romans,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  invaders  had  already  tampered  with  their 

These  men  however,  brought  home  a  terrific  accomit  of  the  sea  and  land  mon- 
aters  thev  had  eneomitered.  Moreover,  the  poverty  of  the  nnclad  ialanderi 
was  still  remembered  in  the  traditions  of  the  camps. 
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fidelity  to  tbe  common  cause,  and  engaged  their  influence 
over  the  coast  of  Kent  and  Suesez.  It  was  reported,  how* 
eyer,  that  the  natives  had  been  lulled  into  &iBe  security  by 
the  rumours  sedulously  wafted  from  Gaul  of  the  diaa^Eeotion 
of  the  legions,  and  neglected  in  consequence  the  sieasures 
necessary  for  opposing  their  disembarkation.^ 

The  sons  of  the  great  Ciuiobelin,  Caractacus  and  Togo- 
DnoooMcifl  of  dumnus,  wielded  the  forces  of  the  Trinobattties 
SeSteSmf  velh  *^^  ^^^^  ^  primaoy  of  rank  and  power  among 
pmJmm.  the  chie&  of  South  Britain.    like  their  ancestor 

Cassivellaun,  and  following  the  usual  tactics  of  their  iQer- 
man  neighbours,  they  abstained  from  meeting  the  invader 
in  the  field,  and  ensconced  themselves  in  the  forests,  or 
behind  the  rivers,  where  he  could  only  attack  tbeni  at  a 
disadvantage.  Plautius,  however,  pushed  boldly  forward, 
worsted  both  princes  in  succession,  and  received  the  submis- 
sion of  some  clans  of  the  Boduni,  as  they  are  cidled  by  Dion, 
the  same,  it  is  generally  supposed,  as  the  Dobuni  of.Ptolemy, 
the  inhabitants  of  modem  Gloucestershire.'  Placing  a  gar- 
rison in  this  district,  he  advanced  to  the  banks  of  a  broad 
river,  whicU  the  Britons  deemed  impassable ;  but  a  squadron 
of  Batavian  cavalry,  trained  to  swim  the  Bhitie  and  Wahal, 
dashed  boldly  across  it,  and  dislodged  them  from  thdr  posi- 
tion by  striking  at  the  horses  which  drew  their  chariots.  A 
force  under  Flavins  Y espasianus  penetrated  into  the  unknown 
regions  beyond,  and  obtained,  not  without  great  hazards, 
some  fiirther  successes.  Such  was  the  command  in  which 
this  brave  and  strenuous  captain  was  first  shown  ta  the  MOes^ 
which  from  henceforth  destined  him  for  empire.*  His  empire 
and  his  dynasty  soon  passed  away ;  but  Providence  designed 
him  for  its  instrument  in  a  work  of  wider  and  more  lasting 
interest.  On  the  plains  of  Britain  Vespasian  learnt  the  art 
of  war,  which  he  was  to  practise  among  the  defiles  of  Pales- 
tine, and  against  the  despaii*  and  fury  of  the  Jews. 

'  Dion,  Ix.  19. 

■  PtoL  Oeoffr.  ii.  8.  25.  28.    Smith's  DicL  of  Clan.  Oeogrc^^. 

•  Tac  Affric.  13.:  "Monstratus  fatis  Vespasianim." 
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From  the  mention  of  the  Bodmii  or  Dobuni  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  broad  stream  above  mentioned  was  the 
Seyem  near  its  month.  Yet  it  is  difflctilt  to  jrotppobaWe 
imagine  that  Plautins  can  have  advanced  so  far  SS«»dtto" 
into  the  conntry  in  the  few  weeks  since  his  land-  8«^«»* 
ing,  and  the  language  of  Dion  seems  presently  to  contradict 
it.  The  defeated  Britons^  says  this  wrker,  retired  to  the 
Thames,  and  placed^  that  river  between  tliemselves  and  the 
Romans  in  the  lowest  portion  of  its  oonrse,  where  it  swells 
to  a  great  breadth  with  the  tidal  waters  of  the  ocean.  The 
invaders,  he  continues,  attempting  to  follow  them,  fell,  in 
their  ignorance  of  the  ground,  into  great  danger:  but  again 
the  Batavians  swam  their  horses  across  the  river,  and  the 
barbarians  were  routed  once  more  with  much  slaughter.  In 
this  battle  Togodumnus  was  slain :  Caractacus  had  perhaps 
retired  to  the  West,  where  we  shall  meet  with  him  again.  A 
few  only  of  the  Romans  were  lost  in  the  pursuit  among  the 
marshes.^ 

Plautius,  it  would  seem,  now  for  the  first  time  firmly 
planted  himself  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames.    It  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  if  he  had  once  reached 
the  Severn,  he  would  have  asfain  fiillen  back  be-  wnv»i  ©r  ouu- 

dioB  on  the 

hind  a  barrier  which  he  must  have  already  cross-  North  bonk  of 
ed  or  doubled.  Kor,  as  I  have  said,  is  there  time 
allowed  for  such  distant  operations.  For  he  now  sent  to 
summon  Claudius  to  pass  over  into  Britain,  and  assist  per- 
sonally in  the  final  reduction  of  the  twice  broken  Trinobantes. 
He  awaited  behind  his  entrenchments  his  chiefs  arrival. 
Claudius  made  his  appearance  before  the  end  of  the  military 
season.  I  can  discover  no  river  that  will  answer  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  historian,  except  the  Medway;  and  if  any  reli- 
ance is  to  be  placed  on  the  terms  in  which  Dion  expresses 
himself,  we  must  believe  that  instead  of  traversing  half  the 
island  unopposed,  Plautius  first  met  the  Britons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Maidstone  or  Rochester.  The  three  divisions 
of  his  army  may  have  converged  fi-om  the  three  most  ire- 

'  Dion,  Ix.  20. 
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quented  of  the  Kentish  ports,  at  Canterbury.  Bat  it  is  bet- 
ter to  confess  the  impossibility  of  tracing  his  moTements. 
Dion  is  throughout  very  indistinct  in  his  conception  of  British 
history  and  geography,  and  when  Tacitus  himself  comes  to 
our  aid,  we  shall  find  his  knowledge  also  slender  and  super- 
ficiaL 

Plautius  had  been  mstructed  to  call  the  emperor  to  his 
assistance,  if  difficulties  should  occur  that  deserved  his  august 
^    „  interference.    The  legatus  was  perhaps  courtier 

ClandlOfl  enters  °  r  r 

Britain  In  oer-    enoueh  to  div iue  his  master's  wishes,  and  to  rep- 

■on  and  nib-  "_  /./«.  t  i.-i. 

does  the  Trino-  rescut  the  State  of  affairs  according  to  his  desire. 
Claudius  held  himself  ready  for  the  expected  som- 
mona,  and  there  can  have  been  no  delay  in  his  reply  to  it. 
Perhaps  he  had  already  gone  forth  to  meet  it.  Leaving  the 
conduct  of  affairs  at  home  to  Yitellius,  his  colleague  in  the- 
consulship,  he  proceeded  by  the  route  of  Ostia  and  Massilia, 
attended  by  a  retinue  of  officers  and  soldiers,  and  a  train  of 
elephants  already  bespoken  for  the  service.  His  resolution 
was  tried  by  adverse  winds,  which  twice  drove  him  back, 
not  without  peril,  from  the  coast  of  Gaul.^  When  at  last  he 
landed,  his  course  was  directed  partly  along  the  military 
roads,  partly  by  the  convenient  channels  of  the  navigable 
rivers,  till  he  reached  the  coasts  of  the  British  sea.  At  Ges- 
soriacum  he  embarked  for  the  opposite  shores  of  Cantium, 
and  speedily  reached  the  legions  in  their  encampment  be- 
yond the  lliames.  The  soldiers,  long  held  in  the  leash  in 
expectation  of  his  arrival,  were  eager  to  spring  upon  the  foe. 
With  the  emperor  himself  at  their  head,  a  spectacle  not  be- 
held since  the  days  of  the  valiant  Julius,  they  traversed  the 
level  plains  of  the  Trinobantes,  which  afforded  no  defensible 
position,  till  the  natives  were  compelled  to  stand  at  bay  be- 
fore the  stockades  which  encircled  their  capital  Camulodu- 
num.  It  is  not  perhaps  too  bold  a  conjecture  that  the  lines 
which  can  still  be  traced  fi*om  the  Colne  to  a  little  wooded 
stream  called  the  Roman  river,  drawn  across  the  approach  to 
a  tract  of  twenty  or  thirty  square  miles  surrounded  on  every 
'  Suet.  Claud.  11. 
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Other  side  by  water,  indieate  the  ramparts  of  this  British  op« 
pidom.^  Within  this  inclosed  space  there  was  ample  room 
not  ojdj  for  the  palace  of  the  chief  and  the  cabins  of  his  peo- 
ple, bnt  for  the  grazing  land  of  their  flocks  and  herds  in  sea- 
8<ms  of  foreign  attack;  while,  resting  on  the  sea  in  its  rear, 
it  conunaaded  the  means  of  reinforcement,  and,  if  necessary, 
of  flighti  Bat  the  &te  of  the  capital  was  decided  by  the  jssne 
of  the  enconnter  which  took  place  before  it.  The  IVinobantes 
were  rented.  They  surrendered  their  city,  and,  with  it,  their 
national  freedom  and  independence.  The  victory  was  com- 
plete :  the  subjection  of  the  enemy  assured :  within  sixteen 
days  from  his  landing  in  Britain,  Claudius  had  broken  a 
powerful  kingdom,  and  accomplished  a  substantial  conquest. 
He  left  it  to  Plautius  to  secure  by  the  usual  methods  the 
fruits  cf  this  signal  success,  and  returned  himself  immediately 
to  Rome,  from  which  he  had  not  been  absent  more  than  six 
months  altogether.' 

Claudius  had  gained  a  victory :  some  indeed  were  found  to 
assert  in  after  times  that  the  foe  had  never  met  him  in  the 
field,  and  had  yielded  city  and  country  without 
a  blow :  but  his  soldiers  undoubtedly  had  hailed  triumphs  at 
him  repeatedly,  in  the  short  space  of  sixteen  days, 
with  the  title  of  Imperator,  and  he  was  qualified  by  the  pur- 
port of  his  laurelled  despatches  to  claim  the  crowning  honour 

'  These  lines  have  a  fosso  traceable  on  their  western  side ;  they  were  there- 
fore defences  against  attack  from  the  land,  not  from  the  sea.  At  one  oc  two 
points  they  are  strengthened  by  small  rectangular  casteUa,  which  may  be  later 
Roman  additions ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  other  period  of  our  his- 
tory when  the  defence  of  the  little  peninsula  on  which  Colchester  stands  could 
hare  ^ven  occasion  to  works  of  this  nature.  It  is  asserted,  morcoyer,  that 
British  coins  have  been  found  in  these  works. 

'  Dion,  Ix.  21.  Suetonius  {Claud,  17.)  declares  that  the  conquest  was 
bloodless :  **  Sine  olio  pnelio  aut  sanguine  intra  paudssimoe  dies  parte  insula 
In  deditionem  recepta  sexto  quam  profectus  erat  menseRomam  rediit,  triumpha- 
dtque.'^  He  evidently  wishes  to  disparage  the  emperor's  exploit,  as  unworthy 
of  a  triumph.  At  a  later  period  it  was  not  less  extravagantly  magnified.  Oro- 
sius  says  of  Claudius:  "Orcadas  etiam  insulas  ultra  Britanniam  in  Oceano  posi 
tas  Romano  adjccit  imperio."    (vil  5.), 
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of  a  triumph  as  the  meed  of  oonduot  and  Yalour.  We  have 
seen  already  how  the  senate  hastened  to  decree  him  this  dis* 
tinction;  how  he  received  the  appellation  of  Britannious; 
how  arohes  crowned  with  trophies  were  erected  to  him. in 
Rome  and  at  Gessoiiacnm;  how,  fiaaUy,  he  deprecated  the 
evil  eye  of  Nemesis  by  -an  act  of  nngainly  humiliation. 
Cheap  and  frivolous  as^  these  honours  now  were,  the  con- 
quests of  Claudius  were  really  solid  and  extensive,  and  with 
due  precaution  on  the  part  of  his  lieutenants,  might  have 
been  firmly  established  from  that  moment.  They  were  soon 
destined,  indeed,  to  suffer  a  grave  disaster:  but  this,  which 
broke  for  a  moment  the  steady  current  of  victory,  served 
only  to  apprise  the  conquerors  of  the  real  condition  of  their 
position,  and  compel  them  to  complete  the  unfinished  woric 
of  subjugation,  and  settle  at  once  the  fiskte  of  Britain  for  four 
hundred  years.* 

"  The  high  estimation  in  which  the  exploits  of  Claudius  were  held  appears 
from  the  inscription  (hnperfect  and  conjecturally  supplied)  upon  his  arch  of 

triumph— 

TL  CLAUdlo  Drusl  t  Qesari 
AUOUsto  Oermanlco  Plo 
PONTIFICI  Max.  Trih.  pot  tt. 
cos.  V.  IMpentori  xtL  pat.  patris 
SENATUS  POPmuaqne  Bom.  quod 
BBQES  BBrraimte  perdnellM  One 
IJLLA  JAOTUra  oeleriter  oeperit  (?) 
OENTESQ.  extremamm  Oroadnm  (P) 
PBIMUS INDIOIO  Ihoto  S.  Imperio  a^jeoerit  (?) 

See  Bunsen^s  JRom,,  iii  S.  p.  91.,  OreH  Tn»er.  716.;  and  compare  the  Ihies  is 
Seneca's  MechOy  wMdi  the  modems  have  regarded  as  a  prophecy,  but  may 
really  hare  been  meant  to  indicate  a  recent  event  in  history : 

Yenient  annis  ssecula  sens 

Quibus  Oceanus  vincula  rerum 

Laxet,  et  ingens  pateat  tellus, 

Tethysque  novos  detegat  orbes, 

Nee  sit  terris  ultima  Thule.** 
Compare  again : 

"  Pardte  0  Diyi,  veniam  precamur 

Yivat  ut  tutus  mare  qui  sube^t*' 
See  the  preface  of  Lipsius  to  his  edition  of  Seneca's  works.    These  passagea 
would  be  more  interesting  could  we  feel  more  confidence  in  their  presumed 
authorship. 
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It  seems  not  impossible  that  tbe  pixnapt  submission  of  the 
Trinobant^  in  the  East  was.  oansed  by  the  retreat  of  the 
main  forces  of  the  nation  westward ;  for  it  is  in 

/»i«ii«  ,  VespoBlan'B  ad-' 

the  western  parts  of  the  island  that  we  next  hear  vanco  into  the 
of  the  operations  of  the  invaders,  and  the  chief  ^ 
who  most  obstinately  resbts  them  is  still  the  Trinobantine 
Caractaoos.  Yespasianus,  whose  deserts  have  already  been 
mentidnedy  attriSK)ted  the  notiee  of  the  emperor  during  his 
brief  yii^it  to  the  camp.  He  was  now  sent  in  command  of 
the  second  legicm  to  reduce  the  Belgse  and  Damnomi^  who  oc- 
capied  the  south-western  regions  £rom  the  Solent  to*  the  Axe, 
and  fjtoiii  the  Axe  to  the  Tamar  or  the  Land's  End*  From 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Vectis  of  the  Romans,  to  the  rug- 
ged barrier  of  Dartmoor  Forest,  he  engaged  them  in  thirty 
battles^  Many  a  foiise  and  mound,  many  a  tumulus  of 
heroto'  bones,  on  the  hills  of  Wilts  and  Dorset,  stiU  bears 
silent  testimony  to  these  obscure  and  nameless  combats ;  and 
the  narrow  goi^e  of  the  Teign,  deeply  scarred  with  alternately 
round  and  square  entrenchments,  was  the  scene,  perhaps,  of 
the  last  desperate  struggles  for  the  garden  of  Britain^' 

It  maybe  conjectured  that  the. conquest  of  this  part  of  the 
island  was  facilitated  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  the 
people  of  the  East    Cogidubnus,  king  of  the  „  ,. 

T-*.  1  ^i-ii-*i»  T/*,        SnWpgatlon  of 

Regni,  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  the  Wm  and 
Romans,  and  consented  to  be  their  instrument  miLioii  of  oie 
for  the  enslavement  of  his  countrymen.    He  at* 
taohed  himself  as  a  client  to  the  emperor,  and  assumed  the 

'  Tae.  HitL  iil  44.,  u^^rritf.  18, 14.  Eutrophis  giycs  {he  nmnbcr  of  thirty- 
two  battles.  Saet  {Vetpaa,  4.):  **DuaB  validiBSimas  gentes,  superque  Tigintf 
opi^da,  et  insulam  Vectem,  Britaimiffi  proxiinam,  in  ditionem  redegit"  In 
extending  the  q)erationB  westward  of  the  Ide  of  Wight  I  indulge  only  in  con- 
jecture; bat  the  numerous  coins  of  Claudius  which  have  been  found  at  Isca 
Damnoniomm,  or  Exeter  (see  Shortt^s  hca  Andqua),  indicate  a  Tery  early  oo- 
copstioa  of  this  distant  position.  Isca  may  still  have  retained  the  importance 
It  evideoily  once  possessed  as  the  empofium  of  the  MetUterranean  tin  trade. 
OoiDt  of  the  Greek  dynasties  of  Syria  and  £gypt  fiare  been  (bund  tiiere  hi 
great  abundance. 
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name  of  Tiberius  Olandias.^  The  loeni,  also,  instead  of  unit- 
ing  with  the  Trinobantes  in  the  defence  of  theii"  common 
freedom,  appear  to  have  yielded  without  a  blow  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  invaders.  From  their  position  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  their  habits  of  intercourse  with  the  Roman  traders 
of  the  Bhine  and  Scheldt,  they  may  have  learnt  already  to 
tremble  at  the  power  of  the  conquerors,  or  to  covet  their 
loxurieSb  As  far,  therefore,  as  their  authority  extended  to 
the  wild  forests  of  the  interior,  and  possibly  even  to  the  coast 
of  the  Iridk  Sea,  they  seem  to  have  retained  the  native  tribes 
in  stolid  inactivity,  while  their  neighbours  wet^  successively 
robbed  of  independence.  Their  king  Pirasutagus,  blindly  re- 
joicing in  the  downfedl  of  the  chiefs  of  Camulodunum,  opened 
his  own  strongholds  to  the  visits  of  Roman  officials,  and  al- 
lowed himself  insensibly  to  fall  under  the  tutelage  of  tribunes 
and  qufiBStOTS.  His  offer  of  a  small  tribute,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  deference  or  subjection  to  Rome,  was  soon  made  a 
pretext  for  vexatious  impositions;  and  the  encroachments 
thus  hazarded  on  the  liberties  of  his  people  goaded  them  at 
last  to  resistance  and  insurrection.* 

Plautius  was  recalled  to  Rome,  to  enjoy  the  reward  of 
his  services,  in  the  year  800.  His  successor  Ostorius  Scapula 
(VniMign  of  found  himself  on  his  arrival  beset  by  the  refrac- 
OBtoriuiScap-  ^^  Britons  in  various  quarters,  and  putting  his 
A.D.  47.  forces  at  once  in  marching  order,  aimed  a  oevere 
A.U.  800.  blow  in  the  direction  from  which  the  annoyance 
seemed  chiefly  to  proceed.    In  order  to  confine  the  still  un- 

'  Toe  Affric  14. :  "  QiUDdam  dvitatep  Cctgidubiio  Regi  donata  (id  ad  nos- 
tram  usque  memoriam  fidUmmus  xnansit)  yetere  ac  jam  pridcm  recepta  popull 
Romanl  cansuetudine,  ut  haberet  iDBtramcnta  servitutis  et  Regea.'*  The  name 
of  Ilberiua  daudius  Cogidubnus  Is  preserred  in  the  curious  inscription  at  Ohi* 
Chester. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Frisians,  Saxons,  and  Danes  bad  settled  oq 
the  eastern  coasts  of  Britain  before  the  Bcman  invattoo.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  Anglican  diaracter  of  the  populatlom  of  Norfolk  and  SuflUk  dates 
from  the  pre-Boman  period.  Henoe  we  mi^t  account  ibr  the  want  of  mikiii 
between  the  Iceni  and  the  Trinobantes.  The  name  loeni  is  still  erideotly  r^ 
tained  In  many  localities  of  their  district,  as  in  Icknield,  Ickworth,  Exmng,  Ac, 
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conquered  tribes  within  the  boandary  of  the  Serem,  he  drew 
a  double  line  of  posts  along  the  course  of  that  river  and  the 
Avon,  into  the  heart  of  the  island.^  This  last  measure,  per- 
haps, roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Iceni,  or  inflamed  their  dis- 
content. It  seems  to  have  trenched  on  some  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty exercised  by  them  in  those  parts,  and  threat^ied  to 
overawe  them,  fidthful  aa  they  had  proved  themselves,  no 
less  than  the  turbulent  barbarians  of  the  West.  They  flew 
suddenly  to  arms,  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  and  again  relapsed 
into  a  state  of  sullen  submission.  Peace  being  thus  restored 
in  his  rear,  Ostorius  had  leisure  to  penetrate  into  the  country 
of  the  Cangi,  a  tribe  which  our  antiquaries  have  commonly 
placed  in  the  farthest  comer  of  Carnarvonshire,  the  promon- 
tory or  peninsula  of  the  Cangani*  There  is  not  much,  in- 
deed, to  support  this  bold  conjecture :  nevertheless,  wherever 
the  true  locality  is  to  be  sought,  the  relations  of  the  Roman 
commander  now  extended  far  over  Britain ;  for  he  was  re- 
called from  his  attack  upon  the  Cangi  by  a  hostile  movement 
of  the  Srigantes,  a  people  who  undoubtedly  held  the  regions 
north  of  the  Mersey,  and  whose  power  extended  flx>m  sea  to 
sea.*  Ko  sooner  were  these  ill-combined  efibrts  repressed, 
and  submission  secured  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  energy  and 
moderation,  than  the  attention  of  Ostorius  was  called  to  the 
coercion  of  the  Silures,  the  people  of  South  Wales,  who  con- 
tinued, under  the  guidance  of  Caractacus,  to  threaten  the 

and  has  cerUdnlj  a  Tnetonic  sound.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  though  writ 
tea  by  the  Greeks  'Tjojvot,  the  second  syllable,  whidi  disf^pears  in  all  these 
words,  was  iprdbMj  short 

^  The  ground  on  which  we  tread  here,  following  the  general  consent  of  oui 
critics  from  Oamden  downwards,  is  most  uncertain.  Neither  the  names  nox 
the  construction  can  be  made  out  clearly  from  the  KSS.  of  Tacitus.  lUtter 
reads :  "  Cunctaque  castris  Avonam  usque  et  Sabrinam  fluvios  cohibere  parat^ 
Taa  Ann.  »l  81. 

'  Ptol.  Oeogr,  it  8.  Tacitus,  however,  declares  that  Ostorius  nearly  reached 
the  Irish  sea:  "Ductus  in  Oangos  exerdtus  ....  Tsstati  agri  ....  jam 
Tentnm  hand  procul  mari  quod  ffibemiam  insnlam  aspectaf  Ann.  xiL  82. 
Bitter  reads  ''Decantos,"  a  name  found  also  in  Ptolemy,  for  "Oangos."  Kei> 
tfaer  tribe  is  mentioned  elsewhere. 

*  Seneca  calls  them  "cseruleos  scuta  Brigantas"  {ApoeoL  12). 
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outposts  of  the  Roman  power,  and  obstruct  their  communica- 
tions. From  the  name  of  their  chie^  who  seems,  as  before 
observed,  to  have  been  the  son  of  Cunobelin,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Silures,  far  westward  as  their  district  lay,  bore  some 
relation  of  dependence  or  descent  to  the  leading  nation  of  the 
Fonndctionof  ^^t.  .This  relation  is  again  indicated  by  the 
SSiSiSSJn^  establishment,  of  which  we  are  now  apprised,  of 
A.i).M.  *  colony  at  Camulodunum,  on  purpose  to  oh^ck 
A.  w.  803.  2knA  overawe  them.*  Ostorius  was  commismoned 
by  the  emperor  to  plant  a  military  colony  in  Britain,  to 
become  the  stronghold  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  island. 
For  this  purpose  the  site  of  the  Trinobantine  capital,  &r  as  it 
was  removed  from  the  seat  of  hostilities  at  the  time,  was 
chosen.  If  £ir  from  the  Severn  and  the  mountains  of  SUuria, 
it  lay  so  much  the  nearer  to  Gaul,  and  the  centre  of  the 
Roman  resources.  It  was  the  proper  base  of  the  Roman 
operations  for  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  island.  K  not  in 
the  direct  route  from  Gessoriacum  and  Lugdunum  to  Britain, 
it  was  not  far  distant  from  it ;  it  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
broad  Thames ;  it  overshadowed  the  dubious  territories  of 
the  Iceni ;  while  the  prompt  submission  of  the  Regni  on  the 
shores  of  the  channel,  might  avail  to  exempt  them  from  the 
burden  of  so  unwelcome  a  guest  in  their  peaceful  country. 
Farther,  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  the  country  of  the 
Trinobantes,  involving  as  it  did  the  confiscation  of  a  portion 
of  their  soil,  the  utter  subjection  of  their  people,  the  over- 
throw of  their  civil  polity,  might  be  inflicted  on  them  to  pun- 
ish the  protracted  resistance  of  their  chief  among  the  dis^ 
tant  tribes  to  whom  be  had  betaken  himself  On  all  these 
accounts  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Camulodunum  may 
not  seem  so  irrelevant,  as  some  have  considered  it,  to  the  con* 
test  now  pending  between  the  Romans  and  the  Silures.* 

'  Such  is  the  express  declaration  of  Tadtus:  ^Id  quo  prMiiptius  yenirel 
(t.  e.  the  reduction  of  the  Silures],  Colonia  Camulodunum  ....  dedudtur." 

'  Tac.  Ann,  zii.  82.  It  is  on  account  of  this  presumed  inoongruity  that 
some  antiquarians  have  actually  supposed  that  Camulodunum  was  B<Hnewhere 
in  North  Wales. 
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Under  the  repnblio  the  colony  mtbs  a  direct  offkhoot  from 
the  parent  city:  a  number  of  citizens  were  told  off  by  lot  to 
occupy,  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  to  which  they  were 

,  1       ,    .  .        ,  .  Character  of  the 

commoBdiy  compared,  their  appomted  station;  Bomaneoionj 
uid  the  soil  of  the  conquered  land  was  appro* 
pdated  to  them  as  their  (xger  or  national  territory.  As  an 
of&et  from  a  nation  of  solars  the  colonists  were  themselyes 
all  soldiers,  and  their  new  city,  founded  on  the  principles  of 
the  old,  was  in  feet  a  stationary  camp,  Aimished  with  the 
same  crril  and  military  appliances  as  the  metropolis  itself; 
not  only  wiA  the  streets  and  houses,  the  walls  and  ditdi,  but 
with  t^  temples  and  tribunals,  aboye  all  with  the  sacred 
Augural,  or  cpot  on  which  the  auspices  might  be  duly  ob- 
eeryed.  But  the  citizen  had  now  lost  most  of  his  military 
traditions*  When  he  migrated  to  a  foreign  settlement,  it 
was  generally  as  a  priyate  trader  or  adyenturer.  The  ciy- 
ilian  could  no  longer  be  induced  to  relinquish  his  peaceful 
indulgences  and  go  forth  armed  and  booted,  in  the  prospect 
of  a  slender  patrimony  to  be  cultiyated  with  toil  and  defend- 
ed with  his  blood.  On  the  other  hand  the  paid  defenders  of 
the  state, — ^the  military  profession,  as  it  had  now  become, — 
were  no  longer  fit  to  return,  after  many  years  of  sendee,  to 
the  staid  habits  of  the  municipium  from  which  they  had  been 
levied :  they  retained  no  taste  for  the  amenities  of  ciyil  life, 
and  might  eyen  be  dangerous  in  the  crowded  streets  and 
among  the  mutinous  rabble  of  a  yicious  city.  The  colony 
was  now  merely  a  conyenient  receptacle  for  the  discharged 
yeterans  of  the  camp.  Transferred  from  actiye  duty  in  the 
field  or  the  parade,  to  which  they  were  no  longer  equal,  they 
were  expected  to  maintain,  as  armed  pensioners  of  the  state, 
the  terror  of  the  Roman  name  on  the  frontiers  by  their  proud 
demeanour  and  habits  of  discijxline,  rather  than  by  the 
strength  of  hands  now  drooping  at  their  sides.  The  lands 
of  the  Trinobantes  were  wrested  fix)m  their  ancient  possess- 
ors and  conyeyed  to  the  new  intruders :  the  yeterans  estab- 
lished themselyes  in  the  dwellings  of  the  hapless  natiyes, 
desecrated  their  holy  places,  applied  to  their  own  use  their 
97 
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goods  and  chattels,  perhaps  eyen  their  wiyes  and  daughters ; 
and  if  they  left  them  any  rights  at  all,  set  up  tribunals  of 
their  own  to  decide  every  matter  in  dispute  with  them.  The 
colonists  in  an  assembly  of  their  own,  like  the  comitia  of  the 
Roman  people,  chose  their  own  officers,  and  goyemed  them- 
selyes  by  their  own  regulations  and  by-laws;  holding  them- 
aelyes  ever  ready  to  fly  to  arms  in  defence  of  their  common 
usurpation.  In  the  colony  of  Camulodunum  the  Britons 
beheld  an  image,  rude  indeed,  and  distorted,  of  the  camp  on 
the  Rhine  or  Danube,  combined  with  the  city  on  the  Tiber. 
They  enjoyed,  as  fiur  as  they  could  learn  to  appreciate  it,  a 
fidnt  reflex  of  the  ciyilization  of  the  South,  and  were  taught 
to  ascribe  the  fort^ne  of  their  conquerors  to  the  &your  of 
strange  diyinities,  to  whom  altars  were  erected  and  victims 
slain.  But  to  none  of  these  did  they  see  such  honour  paid 
iiuuigii»U(m  of  ^  ^  Claudius  himself^  in  the  name  of  none  were 
aSad?5^?oL  ^^  many  vows  conceived,  as  of  the  emperor 
muiodnnum.  ^v^hose  pcrson  they  had  once  beheld  visibly 
among  them ;  of  whom  they  still  heard  by  report,  as  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  empire,  the  centre  of  the  world's 
adoration.  A  temple  of  unusual  size  and  splendour  was 
erected  to  this  divinity  in  the  colony  of  Camulodunum,  or 
the  Conquering  Claudian,  as  it  was  officially  styled,  special 
estates  were  granted  for  its  service,  and  the  most  distii^uish- 
ed  among  the  Britons  were  invited  to  enrol  themselves  in  the 
college  of  the  Claudian  Flamcns.* 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  new  colony  fell  short  both 
of  the  city  and  the  camp,  on  the  plan  of  which  it  was  de- 
SMoritj  or  the  sigHcd.  The  capital  of  the  Trinobantes  has 
^^*"°*°*-  already  been  described  as  a  vast  enclosure  for 

retreat  from  invasion,  occupied  by  clusters  of  straggling  huts 
and  cabins,  with  no  continuous  streets,  still  less  witi  any 
regular  fortiflcations.  Such  a  mode  of  agglomeration,  com- 
mon to  the  Britons  with  the  Germans,  and  at  least  the 

'  Tac.  Ann,  jir,  81. ;  Orell.  Iwfcfipi,  ?Q8, :  "  Coloqia  Fic^ccnos  qwe  ee 
in  Bntaimia  Camulodunl" 
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northern  Gaols,  was  altogether  foreign  to  the  habits  of  the 
Romans,  who  dwelt  always  in  compact  masses  of  habita- 
tions, laid  out  on  plans  comparatiyelj  regular,  and  defended 
by  works  of  military  art  The  oppidnm  was  the  British,  the 
nrbs  was  the  Roman  city.  Bat  the  veterans  who  now  occu- 
pied tlw  stronghold  of  Cunobelin  were  too  indolent,  it  seems, 
to  trace  the  lines  of  a  fortress  for  their  own  protection:  they 
found  the  site  of  their  new  dwellings  agreeable,  the  houses 
eyen  of  the  Britons  were  to  the  rude  inmates  of  the  tent  not 
inoonyenient:  they  furnished  themselyes  with  a  temple,  a 
senate-house,  and  eyen  a  theatre  for  the  amusement  of  their 
idleness ;  they  erected  a  statue  of  Victory  to  commemorate 
their  triumph ;  but  they  delayed  to  construct  the  necessary 
defences,  and  in  contemptuous  disregard  for  the  conquered 
^i^Qiy,  continued  to  enjoy  t^eir  new-acquired  ease  with  no 
apprehensions  for  their  j^ture  security/  However  slight 
might  be  the  influence  of  this  type  of  southern  culture  upon 
jhe  distant  SUures,  the  Iceni,  whose  frontier  bordered  closely 
upon  it,  were  powerfolly  affected.  They  beheld  with  admi- 
ration the  advance  of  luxury  and  splendour,  and  acquiesced 
once  more,  with  increasing  fervour,  in  the  terms  of  unequal 
alliance  proffered  by  the  Romans. 

Thus  doubly  secured  by  the  influence  of  arms  and  arts  in 
his  rear,  Ostorius  was  enabled  to  bring  the  whole  weight  of 
his  forces  to  bear  on  the  still  unconquered  Silures. 

▼^  •  /-M  1      1        1      y.    1      .         Resistance  of 

r  or  nme  years  Caractacus,  at  the  head  of  the  m-  oanctaoas  and 
dependent  Britons,  had  maintained  the  conquest 
with  the  invaders.  The  genius  of  this  patriot  chief,  the  first 
of  our  national  heroes,  may  bfe  estimated,  not  from  victories, 
of  which  the  envious  foe  has  left  us  no  account^  but  from  the 
length  of  his  gallant  resistance,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  which  it  was  necessary  to  direct  against  him. 
How  often  he  may  have  burst  from  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  and  swept  with  his  avenging  squadrons  the  fields  of 
the  Roman  settlers  on  the  Severn  and  the  Avon, — how  often 

'  Taa  Atwk  xiv.  31. :  "  Dum  amoonitati  piius  qaam  osui  consulitur/' 

YOL  VI. — 8 
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he  may  have  plimged  again  into  his  fastnesses^  and  led  the 
pursuers  into  snares  prepared  for  them  beyond  the  Wye  and 
the  Usk, — ^remains  for  ever  buried  in  the  oblivion  which  has 
descended  on  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  enemies  of  Bom^eL 
Worn  out,  or  starved  out,  or  circumvented  perchance  by  the 
toils  ever  closing  around  him,  he  made  a  last  effort  to  ite- 
move  the  seat  of  war  from  the  eountry  of  the  SUures  to  that 
of  the  Ordovices  or  Korth  Wales,  the! common  boundary. dT 
the  two  lying  probably  between  the  Wye  and  the  Teme.' 
Ostortus  having  returned  jGrom  his  foray  among  the  GaBgi^ 
having  chastised  and  pacified  the  Brigantes,  and  established 
at  the  same  time  his  colony  at  Camulodunnm,  colleoted  all 
his  strength  to  crush  this  last  effort  of  resistance.  To  attack 
the  Sihires  he  would  deec^id  probably  from  bis  northern 
stations  along  the  course  of  the  Severn;  the  Britons, ^vei^ 
ing  on  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  would 
draw  him  up  one  of  thdr  lateral  valleys  to  the  westward ; 
but  whether  he  forced  his  passage  by  the  gorges  of  the  Yei^ 
niew,  or  t^e  upper  Severn,  by  the  Clun,  thei  Teme,  or  the 
Wye,  seems  impossible  to  determine.  Each  of  these  routes 
has  had  its  advocates,  and  to  this  day  the  surviving  descend* 
auts  of  the  Britons  contend  with  generous  enralation  fbr  the 
honour  of  the  discovery.  All  along  the  frontier  of  the  prin- 
cipality every  hill  crowned  with  an  old  en1a;enchment,  and 
fronted  by  a  stream,  has  been  claimed  as  the  scene  of  the 
last  struggle  of  British  independence ;  there  are  at  least  six 
Bichmonds  in  the  field,  and  the  discreet  historian  must  de* 
dde  between  them.* 

^  From  the  distances  marked  in  the  xii.  and  zni.  JHnera  of.  Antoninus  it 
has  been  supposed  that  Branogenium  (of  the  Ordovices)  is  at  Leintwardine  on 
the  Taitte,  and  ICagna  (of  the  Sikurea)  at  Kentdiester,  a  fittle  north  of  the  Wye. 
The  Iboandorj,  ^evefose^  wm^  lie  between  these  two  rivcia. 

'  The  spots  which  haye  been  most  oonfideudy  assigned  for  the  last  battle 
of  Caractacua  are  Goxall  EnoU,  on  the  Teme,  near  Leintwardine  (Boy);  OeAi 
Camcdd,  west  of  the  Sevem,  near  Lhmidloes  (Hartshome,  Salop.  AnHq.  pu  63); 
Caer  Garadoo,  on  the  Qun,  in  Shropshire  (Gough^s  Camden^  iil  p.  8,  IS) ;  and 
the  Breiddhen  Mils,  near  Welshpool,  on  the  Severn  {ArchasoL  Oanibr.  April, 
1861).    A  Roman  camp,  now  eafied  Castel  CoDen,  may  be  traced  as  fkr  west 
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Ciurfteiaeiifi  iook  ap  a  position  of  his  own  choosing,  where 
the  means  both  of  approach  and. of  retreat  were  most  con« 
venient  for  himself  and  un&ronrable  to  the  ,  ^ 
enemj.  It  1?afl  de&iided  m  part  by  a  steep  and  g«pUirow«f 
lo&y.  aoeliTity ;  in  part  by  stones  ruddy  thrown 
together;  i  stream  with  no  frequented  ford  flowed  before  it, 
and  dioeen  band^  of  hia  best  armed  and  bravest  wandors 
wer^  stationed  in  front  of  its  defences.^  To  the  spirit  and 
eloquence  of  the-ohief  the  Britons  s^spoadsd  with  shonts  of 
enthnsiaam,  and  each  tribe  bound  itself  by  the  oaths  it  held 
most  sa<^red,  to  stand  its  ground  <Nr  &11,  if  it  must  fall,  fight- 
ing. Ostorius,  on  his  part,  was  amazed  at  the  ardour  of  men 
whom,  he  supposed  to  be  beaten,  cowed,  and  driyen  hope- 
lessly to  bay.  He  was  even  disconcerted  at  the  strength  of 
the  British  position,  and  the  swarms  which  defended  it.  It 
was  the  eagerness  of  the  soldiers  rather  than  his  own  courage 
or  judgment  that  determi9ed  him  to  give  the  signal  for  at- 
tack. The  stream  was  crossed  without  difficulty,  for  every 
legionary  was  a  swimmer,  and  the  Britons  had  no  engines 

as  the  TihoD,  near  Bhajadcr,  and  here,  too,  a  suitable  locality  migbt  be  found. 
But  all  is  misty  coxyecture.  It  would  seem  that  Ostorius,  intending  to  strike 
at  the  centre  o^  Siluno,  was  drawn  north-westward  by  the  morements  of  Ca- 
ractacus  into  the  country  of  the  Ordoviecs,  along  one  of  the  lateral  valleys 
that  issue  from  the  Welsh  mountains.  Tacitus  si^  only:  '^Transfert  beUum 
in  Ordovices.**    Ann,  xIL  9S, 

*  Taa  L  e.  '^Pnefluebat  amnis  Tado  inoerto*''  This  seems  to  imply,  not 
that  the  stream  was  aat«ally  deep  or  rapid,  but  that  erosung  no  road  at  the 
spot,  it  had  no  accustomed  ford.  Ercn  the  season  of  the  year  is  not  mcn> 
Honed,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  water  was  above  or  below  its  ordi- 
nary hei^t  It  seems^  however,  to  havB  been  crossed  without  difficulty.  The 
oharaoter  of  Oozall  Kn(^  which  many  yeus  ago  I  examined  with  more  fiedth 
tban  I  oaa  now  bdulge  in,  is  not  ineonsistent  with  the  nuratba  The  river  is 
now  a  nanow  and  shalloir  atreaa,  «i  least  Iq  the  middle  of  sammer,  and  deqily 
tinged  by  Ifae  peft^moflMS  thfottgh  wfaidi  it  flows:  "  Yisos  adhup  amms  veteri 
de  chule  lubere.'*  ^Hie  hiU,  ttdep  in  front,  but  easily  aooeesible  from  the  rear, 
Is  cRMrBed  with  ooBsiditaiUe  earthworks.  On  deaoending  from  the  spot  which 
i  bellerred  to  be  the  seene  of  the  edipse  of  British  freedom,  I  found  an  Italian 
•fgaii4Mi7  making  sport  at  aa  alehouse  door  to  a  group  of  Welsh  peasants.  I 
oould  not  fiul  to  moralize  with  Tacitus :  **  Rebus  humanis  mest  quidam  orbis.'' 
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for  hurling  missiles  from  a  distance,  nor  were  they  noted  even 
for  the  rude  artillery  of  bows  and  slings.  But  they  defended 
their  rampart  obstinately  with  poles  and  javelins,  and  from 
behind  it  dealt  wounds  and  death  upon  the  assailants  till  the 
Romans  could  form  the  tortoise,  approach  to  the  foot  of  the 
wall,  tear  down  its  uncemented  materials,  and  bursting  in, 
challenge  them  to  combat  hand  to  hand.  Unequal  to  the 
shock  of  the  Roman  array,  the  Britons  retreated  up  the  hill; 
the  Romans,  both  the  light  and  the  heavy-armed,  pressed 
gallantly  upon  them,  and  imperfectly  as  they  were  equipped, 
they  could  withstand  neither  the  sword  and  pilum  of  the 
legionary,  nor  the  lance  and  spear  of  the  allies,  llie  victory, 
quickly  decided,  was  brilliant  and  complete.  The  wife  and 
daughter  of  Caractacus  were  taken ;  his  brothers  threw  down 
their  arms  and  surrendered.* 

The  brave  chief  himself  escaped  from  the  slaughter,  evad- 
ed the  pursuit,  and  found  an  asylum  for  a  time  in  the  terri- 
^^^  tory  of  the  Brigantes,  leaving  all  the  south  open 

trajedbyCar-  to  the  iuvadcrs.  He  miffht  hope  to  remove  the 
hibited  at  coutcst  to  the  northcm  parts  of  the  island,  a  land 
doned  by  (Mn-  of  Streams  and  mountains  like  his  own  long-de- 
fended. Siluria :  but  Cartismandua,  the  female 
chief  of  this  nation  (for  though  married  she  seems  herself 
rather  than  her  husband  Venutius,  to  have  been  actual  ruler 
of  the  Brigantes),  was  determined  by  her  own  fears  and  in- 
terests to  betray  him  to  the  Romans.  The  feme  of  his  nine 
years'  struggle  had  penetrated  beyond  the  British  isles  and 
the  Gaulish  provinces ;  and  when  he  was  led  captive  through 

'  Caractocas,  Togodomntis,  and  Adminhxs  hare  been  mentioned  from  Dion 
as  the  sons  of  Chmobelin.  We  hare  disposed  of  the  two  last;  but  TacHoi 
seems  here  to  refer  to  other  sornving  brothers  of  the  family.  From  this  pre- 
snmed  discrepancy,  coupled  with  the  remoteness  of  the  campaigns  of  Caracta' 
cus  from  the  country  of  Cunobelin,  it  has  been  imagined  that  IMon  was  in  error, 
and  that  the  British  hero  was  a  natiye  chief  of  the  remote  Shires,  and  not  a 
Trinobantine.  80  also  the  Wdsh  traditions  represent  Oaradacus  as  a  Saurian ; 
but  are  not  these  the  traditions  of  a  people  henmied  in  between  the  Serem  and 
the  Irish  Channel,  who  had  long  forgotten  that  they  had  onoe  extended  to  tbt 
German  Ocean? 
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the  streets  of  Rome,  great  was  the  curiosity  of  the  citizens 
to  behold  the  hero  who  had  rivalled  the  renown  of  Arminins 
and  Tac&rinas.  The  triumph  of  Claudius  had  been  solem- 
nized before ;  but  the  emperor  gratified  ^s  vanity  by  exhib- 
iting the  British  prince  before  the  imperial  tribunal  A  grand 
militaory  spectade  wa»  devised,  in  which  Claudius  appeared 
seated  before  the  gates  of  the  prsBtorian  camp,  attended  by 
his  guards,  and  surroupded  by  the  multitude  of  citizens. 
Agrippina,  clothed  like  himself  in  a  military  garb,  took  her 
seat  on  the  tribunal  by  his  side,  the  ensigns^of  a  Roman  army 
floating  over  her  head.  The  slaves  and  clt^its  of  the  van- 
quished prince  were  first  led  before  them,  with  the  glittering 
trophies  of  his  arms  and  accoutrements.  Behind  these 
marched  the  brothers,  the  wife,  and  the  tender  daughter  of 
the  hero,  and  their  pusillanimious  wailings  moved  no  pity  in 
the  spectatdiu  But  the  bearing  of  Caractaeus  himsdf^  who 
closed  the'  train  of  captives,  was  noble  and  worthy  of  his 
noble  cause :  nor  did  it  fiedl  to  excite  the  admiration  it  deserv- 
ed* He  was  permitted  to  address  the  emperor.  He  remind^ 
ed  Claudius  that  the  obstinacy  of  his  resistance  enhanced  the 
glory  of  his  defbat ;  were  he  now  ignominiously  put  to  death, 
the  fitte  of  so  many  worsted  enemies  of  Rome,  his  name  and 
exploits  would  be  soon  forgotten ;  but  if  bid  to  live,  they 
would  be  eternally  remembered,  as  a  memorial  of  the  empe- 
ror's clemency.  The  imperial  historian  was  easily  moved  by 
an  appeal  to  his  yearning  for  historic  eelebrity.^  He  granted 
the  lives  of  his  illustrious  captives,  and  bade  them  give 
thanks,  not  to  himself  only  but  to  his  consort,  who  shared 
with  him  the  toils  &nd  distinctions  of  em.pire.  It  was  politio 
as  well  as  merciful  to  spare  the  legitimate  claimant  of  a  Brit- 
ish throne ;  to  keep  him  at  Rome  to  be  employed  as  occasion 
might  suggest :  and  thus  Caractaeus,  we  may  believe,  was 
retained,  together  with  his  family,  in  honourable  custody,  till 

>  T^  Ann,  xlL  86-S8.  Sadi  an  act  of  cletioency  in  a  Boman  imperator 
mart  not  be  passed  by  witiumt  especial  notice,  daudios  stands  in  honoomble 
•Mtfrast  «Qi  klie  mtordefers  of  Pontius,  of  Penes,  of  Jngnrtha,  and  Yerdog^' 
toiix. 
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be  grew  old  in  loiig-deferred  hope  of  restoration.  They  were 
enrolled  perhaps  amoiig  the  oUents  of  the  Claudia  house; 
and  indulgenoe  may  be  challenged  fer  the  pleadng  coi^eo- 
tnre^  that  Ckmdia  the  foreigner^  Claudia  th&  qfqmng  of 
the  painted  JSrUans^  whose  charms  and  getiias  are  oelebratei^ 
by  Martial,  was  acttuJIy  the  Child  of  the  hero  CaractaeoflL* 

The  victory  had  h^en  the  most  oompletey  and  in  its  re- 

suits  the  most  important,  that  had  yet  occorred  in  Britain ; 

and  there  was  no  mean  serriKty  in  the  senators 

ti^oe  or  um    extolling  the  emperOr^s  £une  and  fortiine  to  the 

^  skied,  and  compadng  him  to  a  8cipb  and  a  Panlus, 

who  had  exhibited  a  Syphax  and  a  Peisee  to  the  api^iaitding 
citizens.  To  Ostorins  was  accorded  the  triumphal  omar 
ments ;  bnt  he  had  not  yet  leisure  to  repose  on  his  laurels, 
for  the  Britons  flew  again  to  artns  on  the  capture  of  their 
champion,  and  maintained  on  the  skirts  of  their  mountain 
fiistnesses  a  war&re  of  forays  and  surprises,  which  still  kept 
the  Romans  on  the  alert.  Again  i  and  again  defeated,  they 
still  found  means  to  revenge  their  losses.  Harassed  and  de«> 
cimated,  they  retaliated  by  bloody  massacres.  They  were 
roused  to  despair,  however  fiuitless,  by  the  ferocious  threats 
of  the  prefect,  who  vowed  to  destroy  and  extinguish  their 
very  name,  as  that  of  the  Sigambri,  once  so  formidable,  had 
been  utterly  obliterated  in  Gennany.' 

On  the  death  of  Ostorius,  which  shortly  ensued  £rom 
chagrin,  it  is  said,  as  much  as  from  fiitigue,  the  provinoe  was 
entrusted  to  Didiiis,  sent  in  haste  ttom  Kome  to  take  the 
command.  During  the  interval,  while  the  legions  perhaps 
were  careless  or  reluctant  In  their  obedience  to  an  infecioT 
officer,  the  Roman  arms  suflbi'ed  on  ignominious  check  flrom 

'  Martial,  il  64^  b.  18.  .  This  was  th^  fiuth  of  Fuller,  8tillii«fle9t»  and 
our  old  ^odeuastical  historiaoB,  who  identified  this  princesB  at  the  aame  time 
with  Claudia,  the  conyert  of  St  Faiil.  More  favour  has  been  recently  shown 
U>  the  in^emoos  hypothesis  of  Mr.  WiUiaiDS,  who  iniera,  fiisn  the  rewarlAble 
inscription  at  (Aiicheetei^  that  the  Gaudiik  of  Martial  and  St  Paul  was  dawi^ 
ter  of  Idng  Cogidubnus.    On  this  sutject  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  acsain. 

•  Tac.  Ann.  xiL  38,  89. 
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the  Silures,  and  the  provinoe  itself  eeemed  for  a  moment  to 
lieat  dieir^e^y.  The  arrival  of  DidiQ%  old  and  inaotire 
ae  he:Wa6>  aeryed  to  brace  agidn  the  di8cq>line  of  hit  armieB, 
and  they  reeoye]5edibeir^i^>eTiority, :  BntthetranoemtBhocIc 
their  refmtation  had  dUfiS^i^d  broke  the  pharm  of  fiuocess.  Oar- 
tiflmandnay  who  hald  delivered  Caraotaous  to  the  OMiiemandtift 
B(H»iana,  and  in  retiurn  had  been  upheld  by  their  gl^^i^?^ 
injQnenoe  against  the  indignation  of  her  country^  ^^^^ 
mieB,  waa  now  ea^peUed  fromi  he^  realm  by «  popular  insnrrec- 
tioB.  BdyiDig  on  h&t,  ftreign  defenders;  she  had  driven  away 
her  modc-hnsbflnd  Y^ftutias,  alam  soiae  of  hi^  kinsmen^  and 
d^praded  herself  to  the  epabraceof  a  meoiaL  TheBrigan- 
tes  took  the  side  of  the  in}ui?ed  husband,  placcid  him,  as  a 
»oted  wacrior^  at  their  head,  attacked  the  qiieen  in  l^r  strong- 
hold, and  had  nearly  sncetieded  in  overpoweiing  her,  when 
Didins  interfered,  and  released  h^r  fr<)m  her  jieriL  But  the 
new  prefect  did  not  attempt  to  recover  the  footing  of  the 
Bomans  in  the  North.  He  allowed  Yenotiiis  to  seat  himself 
im(M  more  on  the  throne  of  the  Brigantes,  and  was  content 
with  keeping  watch  Ovet  bis  power,  and  occasionally  advance 
ing  an  oat|>o8t  beyond  his  borders.  Such  was  the  state  of 
a&irs  whi<di.  continued  to  jsubsist  in  this  qnarter  twenty  years 
later-' 

Thus  unsettled  Were  the  limitfi  of  the  Roman  oecupation 
at  the  dose  of  the  reigm  of  datdkis^  llie  southern  part  of 
the  island  from  the  Stour  to  the  Exe  and  Severn 

/t  1  1  .-...«  Th«  Roman 

formed  a  Gompact  and  organized  provmce,  from  m^vinceof 
whiohonly  the  r^alm  of  Cogidubnn^retaining  still 
the  ohafaoter  of  a  dependenli  soveiiBigaty,  is  to  be  subtract^ 
ed<'  Beyoind  thb  Stour,  again^  the  .temtory  of  the  loeni  con- 
stituted anotJier  extraneous  dependency.  The  government 
of  the  province  was  administered  from  Caihulodunum,  as  its 
capital ;  and  the  whole  country  was  overawed  by  the  martial 

*  Tac*  4n*i-  ^di.  40. ;  £uL  HI  45. ;  Affrie.  U. i  "Parte  4  prioribus  coDti* 
unit  p«Q(»8  a^lmocMim  KMfi^eUia:  in  nllerioM  proiaotiA." 

*  Tadtav  who  outered  pubHc  fifs  thirty  yean  ktw,  says  of  hfaa  (Asrrk,  14.). 
**  la  ad  Dostiam  usque  memoriam  fidisaimus  mansit." 
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attitude  of  the  Conquering  Colony  there  establifihecL  Al- 
ready, perhaps,  Londinium,  though  distinguished  by  no  such 
honourable  title,  excelled  it  as  a  place  of  commercial  resort. 
The  broad  estuary  of  the  Thames,  confronting  the  waters  of 
the  Scheldt  and  Maas,  was  well  placed  for  the  exchange  of 
British  against  Graulish  and  German  products ;  and  the  hiU 
on  which  the  city  stood,  &cing  the  southern  sun,  and  adapt- 
ed for  defence,  occupies  precisely  the  spot  where  first  the 
river  can  be  crossed  conyeniently.  Swept  east  and  west  by 
the  tidal  stream,  and  traversed  north  and  south  by  the  con- 
tinuous British  roads,  Londinium  supplied  the  whole  island 
with  the  luxuries  of  another  zone,  just  as  Massilia  had  sup- 
plied GauL'  Hither  led  the  ways  which  penetrated  Britun 
from  the  ports  in  the  Channel,  fix>m  Lymne,  Itichborough 
and  Dover.  From  hence  they  diverged  again  to  Camulo- 
dunum  north-east,  and  to  Verulamium  north-west,  where  the 
chief  lines  of  communication  intersected  one  another.  While 
the  prefect,  as  govemor-in-chief  of  the  province,  was  occu- 
pied on  the  frontier  in  military  operations,  the  finances  were 
administered  by  a  procurator ;  and  whatever  extortions  he 
might  coxmtenance,  so  slight  was  the  apprehension  of  any 
formidable  resistance,  that  not  only  the  towns,  now  frequent- 
ed by  thousands  of  Roman  traders,  were  left  unfortified,  but 
the  province  itself  was  suffered  to  remain  almost  denuded  of 
«...     *.v      soldiers.     The  legions  now  permanently  quar- 

Btallonof  the  ,  .     -r^  .     .  .,.     ,      «  ,  .  ,  /         , 

preddiary  ie-     tcrcd  m  Bntam  were  still  the  four  which  have  be- 

fflonfl. 

fore  been  mentioned.  Of  these  the  Second,  the 
same  which  xmder  the  command  of  Vespasian  had  recently 
conquered  the  south-west,  was  now  perhaps  stationed  in  the 
forts  on  the  Severn  and  Avon,  or  advanced  to  the  encamp- 
ment on  the  Usk,  whence  sprang  the  &mous  city  of  Caerleon, 
the  camp  of  the  Legion.*    The  Ninth  was  placed  in  guard 

'  Milton :  "  Me  tenet  urbs  rejlua  quom  Thamesis  alluit  unda ; "  not  Reading 
or  Windsor,  but  London,  the  (mly  city  on  the  tidal  waters  of  the  TliameB. 

'  The  Roman  towns  and  TiBas,  which  hare  been  dtscoyered  in  Buch  num- 
bers along  the  course  of  the  Serem  «nd  Avon,  grew  pfolmbly  oot  of  their  sys- 
tem of  defences  against  the  long  untamed  brigandage  of  the  western  moontain- 
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over  the  Iceni,  whose  fidelity  was  not  beyond  suspicion.  We 
may  conjecture  that  its  headqua]*tei<B  were  planted  as  far 
north  as  the  Wash,  where  it  might  dislocate  any  oombinar 
tions  these  people  should  attempt  to  form  with  their  unsteady 
neighbours  the  Brigantes.  The  Twentieth  would  be  required 
to  confront  the  Brigantes  also  on  their  western  frontier,  and 
to  them  we  may  assign  the  position  on  the  Deva  or  Dee, 
from  which  the  ancient  city  of  Chester  has  derived  its  name, 
its  site,  and  the  foundations,  at  least,  of  its  venerable  fortifi- 
cations.^ There  still  remained  another  legion,  the  Four- 
teenth ;  but  neither  was  this  held  in  reserve  in  the  interior 
of  the  province.  The  necessities  of  border  warfiure  required 
its  active  operations  among  the  Welsh  mountains,  which  it 
penetrated  step  by  step,  and  gradually  worked  its  way  tow- 
ards the  last  asylum  of  the  Druids  in  Mona,  or 
Anglesey.  The  Gaulish  priesthood^  proscribed  ninidMintoAn. 
in  their  own  country,  would  naturally  fly  for  ^^^' 
refuge  to  Britain :  proscribed  in  Britoin,  wherever  the  power 
of  Rome  extended,  they  retreated,  inch  by  inch,  and  with- 
drew from  the  massive  shrines  which  stiU  attest  their  infla- 
ence  on  our  southern  plains,  to  the  sacred  recesses  of  the  lit- 
tle island,  surrounded  by  boiling  tides,  and  clothed  with  im- 
penetrable thickets.  In  this  gloomy  lair,  secure  apparently, 
though  shorn  of  might  and  dignity,  they  still  persisted  in  the 
practice  of  their  unholy  superstition.  They  strove,  perhaps, 
like  the  trembling  priests  of  Mexico,  to  appease  the  gods, 
who  seemed  to  avert  their  &ces,  with  more  horrid  sacrifices 
than  ever.  Here  they  retained  their  assemblies,  their  schools, 
and  their  oracles ;  here  was  the  asylum  of  the  ftigitives ;  here 
was  the  sacred  grove,  the  abode  of  the  awful  Deity,  which 

eers.  The  Caesara  had  their  Welsh  marches  as  well  as  the  Plantagenets.  Isca 
8ilarum  must  hare  been  an  important  post  for  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
ironworks  in  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

'  The  position  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Second  legion  at  Isca  ^urum 
(Caerleon),  and  of  the  Twentieth  at  Deva  (Chester),  is  established  from  lapi- 
dary remains.  These  may  be  no  doubt  of  a  later  period,  but,  as  a  general 
rttle,  these  positions,  alter  the  first  consolidation  of  the  Roman  power,  were 
permanent 
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in  the  stillest  noon  of  night  or  dSLj  the  priest  himself  soaroe 
yentored  to  enter,  lest  he  should  rush  unwitting  into  the 
presence  of  its  liord*^ 

I>idi«s  hud  been  satisfied  with  retaining  tho  Roniim  a^ 
qnisiiions,  and-  had  made  no  atten^pt  to  extend  them ;  and 
his  snooessor,  Yenudus,  had  contented  himself 
iiiima  rodtsthe  With  some  tnfllng  iBcarsions  into  the  poimtrj  of 
^eM^*"  '  the  Silntee.  The  death  of  Yeranibs  prevented, 
A,  B.  ei.  perhaps,  more  important  operations.  Bat  he  had 
^  ^'  ^^^  exercised  rigoro^  discipline  in.  the  camp,  and 
Suetonius  Paullinus,  wh6  n^xt  took  the  command,  found  the 
legions  well  equipped  and  wdl  disposed^  and  their  stations 
connected  by  military  roads  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
island.  The  rumours  of  the  city  marked  out  thia  man  as  a 
rival  to  the  gallant  Corbulo,  and  great  suceessei^  were  ex- 
pected from  the  measures  which  he  would  be  prompt  in 
adopting.  Leaving  the  Second  legion  cm  the  TTsk  to  keep 
the  Silures  in  check,  and  the  Twentieth  on  the  Dee  to  wat(^ 
the  Brigantes,  he  joined  the  quarters  of  the  Fourteenth,  n6w 
pushed  as  fiir  as  Segontium  on  the  Menai  straits.*  He  pr^ 
pared  a  number  of  rafts  or  boats  for  the  passage  of  the  in- 
fantry; the  stream  Bt  low  water  was,  perhaps,  neaiiy  ford- 
able  for  cavalry,  and  the  trusty  Batavians  on  Ids  wings  were 
accustomed  to  swim  by  their  horses'  sides  din^g  by  the 
mane  or  bridle,  across  the  waters,  not  less  wide  and  nq>id,  of 
their  native  Rhine.  Still  the  traject  must  have  been  perilous 
enough,  even  if  unopposed.  But  iiow  the  further  bank  was 
thronged  with  the  Britons  in  dense  array,  while  between 
their  ranks,  the  women,  dad  in  black  and  with  hair  dk^ 
bevelled,  rushed  like  ftiries  with  -flaming  torches,  and  behind 
them  were  seen  the  Druids  raising  their  bands  to  heaven,  in- 

Lucan  iii.  423, — 

"  Medio  cum  I?haebiis  in  axe  est, 
Aut  coelum  nox  atra  tenet|  pavet  ipsefiacerdos 
Accessus,  dommumque  timet  deprendere  lud." 
*  Segontium  is  the  modem  OaeniaiToii.    There  is  every  appearance  of 
great  changes  having  taken  place  m  tiie  line  of  coast  in  this  ndghboorhood. 
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yoking  curses  on  the  daring  invaders.  The  Romans  were  so 
dismayed  at  the  sight  that^  as  they  came  to  Und,  they  at 
first  stood  motionless  to  be  struck  down  by  eyery  assailant. 
Bat  lUs  panic  laaled  but  for  a  moment,  Becalled  by  the 
ciies  <^  their  dbk&  to  a  sense  of  dideiplitie,  of  duty,  of  danger, 
they  closed  their  ifanks,  adytoced  their  standards,  struck, 
broke  and  tvanqdidd  ta  the  foe  before  them,  and  appSed  his 
own  torehes  to  his  maohines  and,  waggons.  The  rout  was 
cteijileto;  the  ^gitiyei^  flung  back  by  the  b^bl^  had  no  ftirther 
plaoe  of  retreat.  ;The  island  was  seamed  with  Iboman  en- 
to^enchnumtl)  the  groiree  cirt  down  oi*  burnt,  and  ey^ry  trace 
speMily  abolishied  of  the  fi>ul  riJbBS  by  which  Hesus  had  been 
prointiiftted,  or  theiwiUof  Taranus  consulted*' 

From  thii^  moment  the  DnddS  disappear  irOm  the  page  of 
hiitoiy ;  they  were  eact^rminated,  we  may  belieye,  upon  their 
owil  altars;  for  Suetonius  took  lio  half  measures.  DiseonteBtof 
Bht.  whatever  weee  his  further  designs  tot  the  *»»*^«^ 
final  pacification  of  the  provincey  they  were  interrupted  by 
the  dudden  outbreak  of  a  revolt  in  his  rear«  The  leeni,  as 
has  been  said,  had  submitted,  after  their  great  overthrow,  to 
the  yoke  of  the  invaders :  their  king  Plrasutagus  had  been 
allowed  indeed  to  ifetaiii  his  nontdnal  sovereignty ;  but  he  was 
plMed  under  this  control  of  Boinan  officials;  his  peoide  were 
required  to  coiitribute  to  .the  Boman  treasury:  ihm  com- 
munities were  incited  to  a  profiise  expenditure  which  ex- 
ceeded their  resources ;  while  the  exlMstions  imposed  on  them 
were  so  heavy  tiiat  they  were  compelled  to  boriow  largely, 
and  entangle  themselves  in  the  meshes  of  the  Boman  money* 
kndeiK.  The  gvtot  cap^aliats  of  the  city,  wealthy  courtiers, 
and  prosperous  fie^dmen,  advanced  the  sums  they  called  for 
at  exorbitant  interest;  fiom  year  to  year  they  found  them- 
selves less  able  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  mortgaged 
property  and  person  to  their  xmrelenljng  creditors.  Among 
the  immediate  csiuses  of  the  insurrection  which  foUowed,  is 
mmitioned  the  sudden  calling  in  by  Seneca,  the  richest  of 

»  Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  80. 
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philoBophers,  of  the  large  inyestments  he  had  made,  y^hidt 
he  seemed  in  danger  of  losing  altogether/ 

But  the  oppression  of  the  Komans  was  not  confined  to 
these  transactions^  Prasntagns,  in  the  hope  <^  propitiating 
rnsnrpedion  of  ^^  provincial  government  to  his  fiunily,  had  he- 
uxe  loeni  qoeathcd  his  dominions  to  the  republic.    He  ex- 

pected perhaps  that  his  wife  and  his  children,  who  were  ako 
females,  if  not  allowed  to  exercise  even  a  nominal  sovereignty 
after  him,  would  at  least  be  treated  in  consequence  with  the 
respect  due  to  their  rank,  and  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ample  means  and<Knisideration«  This  was  the  fairest  lot  tJiat 
remained  to  the  fkniliee  of  the  dependent  chieftains,  and  the 
Romans  had  not  often  grudged  it  them.  But  an  insolent 
official,  placed  in  charge  of  thedte  new  acquiations  aft;er  the 
death  of  Prasutagus,  forgot  what  was  due  to  the  birth  and 
even  the  sex  of  the  wretched  piincesses.  He  suspected  them, 
perhaps,  of  secreting  a  portion  of  their  patrimony,  and  did 
not  scruple  to  employ  stripes  to  recover  it  from  the  mother, 
while  he  surrendered  her  tender  children  to  even  worse  indig- 
nities. Boadicea,  the  widowed  queen  of  the  Iceni,  was  a 
woman  of  masculine  spirit.  Far  from  succumbing  under  the 
oruelty  of  her  tyrants  and  hiding  the  shame  of  her  &mily, 
she  went  forth  into  the  puUio  places,  showed  the  scars  of  fa» 
wounds,  and  the  fainting  forms  of  her  abused  daughters,  and 
adjured  her  people  to  a  desperate  revenge.  The  Iceni  were 
stung  to  frenasy  at  their  Bovereign?s  wrongs,  at  their  own 
humiliation.  The  danger,  the  madness,  of  the  attempt  was 
considered  by  none  for  a  moment.  They  rose  as  one  man : 
there  was  no  power  at  hand  to  control  them:  the. Roman 
officials  fledj  or,  if  arrested,  were  slaughtered;  and  a  vast 
multitude,  armed  and  unarmed,  rolled  southward  to  over- 
whelm and  extirpate  the  intruders.  To  the  Colne,  to  the 
Thames,  to  the  sea,  the  country  lay  entirely  open.  The 
legions  were  all  removed  to  a  distance,  the  towns  were  un- 
enclosed, the  Roman  traders  settled  in  them  were  untrained 

'  Dion,  bdi.  2.  Dion  is  iU-natored ;  yet  I  do  not  think  he  can  hare  inyientod 
tliis  story;  and  Brntas  had  done  the  like 
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lo  arms.  Eyeii  the  Clandian  colony  was  undefendecL  The 
procurator,  Catus  Decianos,  was  at  the  moment  absent,  and 
being  pressed  for  succour,  could  send  no  more  than  two 
hundred  soldiers  for  its  protection.  Little  reliance  oould  be 
placed  on  the  strength  of  a  few  worn-out  veterans:  the 
natiyes,  howeyer  specious  their  assun^ces,  were  not  unjustly 
distrusted,  for  they  too,  like  the  Iceni,  had  suffered  insolence 
and  ill4reatment»  The  great  temple  of  Claudius  was  a  stand- 
ing monument  of  their  humiHatibn :  for  its  foundation  their 
estates  had  been  confiscated,  for  its  support  their  tribute  was 
required,  and  they  regarded  as  yiotims  or  traitors  the  native 
chiefi  who  had  been  enrolled  in  its  service.  Whatever  alarm 
they  might  feel  at  the  indiscinninate  fury  of  the  hordes  de- 
scending upon  them,  they  smiled  grimly  at  the  panic  which 
more  justly  seized  the  Romans^  The  guilty  objects  of  na- 
tional vengeance  discovered  the  direst  prodigies  in  every 
event  around  them..  The  wailings  of  their  women,  the 
neighing  of  their  horses,  were  interpreted  as  evil  omens. 
Their  theatre  was  said  to  have  resounded  with  uncouth 
noises ;  the  buildings  of  the  colony  had^  been  seen  inversely 
reflected  in  the  waters  of  their  estuary;  and  at  ebb-tidd 
ghastly  remains  of  hxmian  bodies  had  been  discovered  in  the 
ooze.^  Above  all,  the  statue  of  Yictory,  planted  to  &ce  the 
enemies  of  thie  republic,  had  tunned  its  back  to  the  advancing 
barbarians  and  fallen  prostrate  before  them.  When  the  col- 
onists proposed  to  throw  up  hasty  entrenchments  they  were 
dissuaded  from  the  work,  or  impeded  in  it  by  the  natives, 
who  persisted  in  declaring  that  there  was  no  cause  for  fear; 
it  was  not  till  the  Iceni  were  actually  in  sight,  ^  ^ 
and  the  treachery  of  the  Tnnobantes  no  longer  capture  of  Own 
doubtful,  that  they  retreated  tumultuously  with- 
in the  precincts  of  the  temple^  and  strengthened  its  slender 
defences  to  support  a  sudden  attack  till  succour  could  arrive. 

'  Tac  Afm,jir,  82. :  '*  Visam  speciem  in  sfituario  Tamees  subrereeB  colo- 
nuQ."  The  "  estuary  of  the  Thames  **  xiiaj  comprise  the  whole  extent  of  the 
deep  indentation  of  the  coast  between  Landgoard  Point  and  the  North  Fore- 
land. 
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Bot  the  impetuosity  of  tlie  assaoU  overoaine  all  refiistance 
.  The  stronghold  was  stormed  on  the  second  day^  and  all  who 
had  soAght  lefoge  In  it,  aisned  and  nnarmed,  given  up  to 
slatoghter.^ 

Meanwhile  the  rep<^.of  this  fearful  movement  had  trav- 
elled far  and  wide  thifough  the  country.    It  readied  P^tiiiw 

OerialiSy  the  cc^smander  of  « the  Nintii  kgion, 
ens t0n^»T«    which  I  (SuppOAO  to  have  been  stationed  near  the 

WtiBixi  and  hi)  broke  up  prbnlptly  from  his  camp 
to  hang  on  the  rear  of  the  ihsurgents.  It  riaaohed  the 
Twentieth  legion  at  Peva,  "which  awaited  the  orders  of  Sue- 
tonius, himself^  as  soon  as  he  should  learn  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ifeoai  the  perils  in  which  the  prorinoe  was  involved;  The 
pretfect. withdrew  the  Foutteenth  legion  from  tlie  snK^ng 
groves  of  Mona^and  urged  it  with  redoubled  speed,  ahmg 
the  highway  of  Watling  Sti^t,  pickmg  up  the  best  troops 
from  the  Twentieth  as  he  nuihed  by,. and  summoning  the 
Second  from  Isea  to  join  him  in  tbd  South*  But  PRmius 
Postumus^  who  commanded.  iMa  latter  division,  neglected  to 
obey  his  orders,  and  citouobed  in  terror  behind  his'fortifica- 
liona  The  Joeni  turned  boldly  on  Getiaiis,  who  wista  hang- 
ing cliise  upon  their  heela,  and  rduted  his  weaaoed  battldions 
with  great  slaughter.  The  infantiry  of  the  Hintfa  legion  was 
cut  in.  pieces,  and  the  cavalry  alone  escaped  to  dieir  entieneh- 
ment&*  But  the  barbarians'  had  not  skiiU  nor  pati^soe  to  con- 
duct the  siege  of  a  Roman  camp.  They  left  tiie  sfua^ron  of 
Omalis  unmolested,  n5r  did  they  attempt  tc  force  the  scat* 

*  Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  81,  32. ;  Affric,  16. :  "  Noo  ullum  ia  bwbaiis  sjBTi^isp,  gp- 
nus  omisit  ira  et  victoria."  The  atrocities  inflicted  on  the  captives  are  de- 
scribed In  horrid  detail  by  Dion,  brii,  1-7. ;  toc  yap  yvpcumc  rctc  ehyeveafATac 
KoX  timptKeaT&mc  y*/ivdc  kxpi/uMaaw,  lUU  va/bc  re  fiatrr6bc  tAtinu  mftthefiov, 
iGo)  Tolc  ordfifim  afrnt  npoffipitaiiTWf  IfmK  ^  Mi  Mlbwm  ttin-Hbc  hptfmvr  Ktd 
oerd  TQvvo  iraaa6Xoic  b^iffi  ^tei  ^rmrdc  tov  a^ifutroc  /card  fd^K»c  Mnaipav,  la 
the  immediate  ndghboiuhood  of  Ck)lchester  a  skeleton  is  said  to  have  been 
found  which,  ficom  the  implementa  Ijlng  by  it,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a 
fioman  priest,  buried  head  downwards :  ttdl  rmta  kAvto,  says  Dkm,  iSpl^cvnc, 

^  Theslt^of  this  batUo  has  beea  assigned,  with  some  probabOhy,  from  the 
great  tumulus  at  that  spot,  to  Wormingford,  six  miles  north  of  Colchester. 
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tered  posts  around  them.  After  giviog  Camulodonum  to 
the  fLsmie^p  they  dUpecied  throngtuMit  tha  eonntry,  plimder- 
ii^  and  desti^ying,  Suetoninfl,  impippaUed  by  the  fr^htfid 
aocomits  which  thronged  upon  him,  held  on  hk  eeiu-se  stead* 
faatly  with  his  single  legion,  broke  through  the  scattered 
bands  of  the  enemy,  and  reached  Londiniom  without  a 
oheck.^  This  place  was  crowded  with  Boman  residents, 
crowded  still  more  at  this  moment  withfiig^iTes  £rom  the 
country  towns  and  villas:  but  it  was  nndefendiBd  by  walls, 
its  population  of  traders  was  of  little  account  in  military 
eyes,  and  Suetonius  sternly  determined  to  leave  it,  wifth  all 
the  wealth  it  harboured,  to  the  barbarians,  rather  than  sacri- 
fice his  soldiers  in  the  attempt  to  save  it.'  The  policy  of  the 
Roman  commander  was  to  secure  his  communications  with 
Gaul:  but  he  was  resolved  not  to  abandon  tiie  country,  nor 
surrender  the  detachments  hemmed  in  at  vaiious  points  by 
the  general  rising  of  the  Britons.  The  precise  direction  of 
his  movements  we  can  only  conjecture.  Had  he  retired  to 
the  southern  banik  of  the  Thames,  he  would  probably  hate 
defended  the  passage  of  that  river;  or  had  the  Britons  cross^ 
ed  it  unresisted,  the  historians  would  not  have  failed  to 
specify  so  important  a  suocSss. .  But  the  situation  of  Gatnur 
lodunum,  inclosed  in  its  old  British  lines,  and  backed  by  the 
sea,  would  ofier  him  a  secure  i«treat  where  be  might  defy 
attack,  and  await  reinforcements^  and  the  insurg^ts,  after 
their  recent  triumpha,  had  abandoned  their  first  ^vonquests  to 
wreak  their  fury  on  other  seats  of  Roman  ciy ili^it^tion.  While, 
therefore,  the  Iceni  sacked  and  burnt  firstr  Yerulamium,  and 
next  Londinium,  Suetonius  inAde,|is  I  c<}nceiv«,B  flank  march 
towards  Camulodunum,  and  kept  ahead  of  their  pursuit,  till 
he  could  choose  his  own  position  to  await  their  attack.  Jh  a 
valley  between,  xmdulating  hills,  with  .woods  in  the  rear^.and 

'  Tac  Arm,  xir.  88.:  "At  Suetonius  mlra  constantia  medios  inter  ho0tea 
Ixm^niran  pcrrexH.'* 

*  ^tTnfas  oppidi  dkmno  scryare  unhrersa  stattdt**  Our  early  antiquarioni 
cotdd  trace  the  remains  of  a  Roman  encampment  at  Islington,  which  t)iej  sup- 
posed to  bare  been  the  quarters  of  Suetonius  at  this  moment 
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the  ramparts  of  the  British  oppidfim  not  far  perhaps  on  his 
right,  he  had  every  advantage  for  marshalling  his  slender 
forces ;  and  these  were  increased  in  number  more  than  in 
strength  by  the  ftigitives  capable  of  bearing  arms^  whom  he 
allowed  to  oling  to  his  fortunes.*  Ten  thousand  resolute 
men  drew  their  swords  for  the  Roman  Empil«  in  Britain. 
The  natives,  many  times  their  number,  spread  &r  and  wide 
over  the  plain ;  but  they  could  assail  the  narrow  firont  of  the 
Romans  with  only  few  battalions  at  once,  and  the  waggons; 
which  conveyed  their  accumulated  booty  and  bore  their  wives 
and  children,  thronged  the  rear,  and  cut  off  almost  the  possi- 
bility of  retreat. 

But  flushed  with  victory,  impatient  for  the  slaughter, 
animated  with  desperate  resolution  to  die  or  conquer,  the 
Defeat  of  the  Brltobs  cast  uo  look  OT  thought  behind  them, 
loeai.  Boadlcea  drove  her  car  from  rank  to  rank,  from 

nation  to  nation,  with  her  daughters  beside  her,  attesting  the 
outrage  she  had  endured,  the  vengeance  she  had  already 
taken,  proclaiming  the  gallant  deeds  of  the  queens  before 
her,  under  whom  British  warriors  had  so  often  triumphed, 
denouncing  the  intolerable  yoke  of  Roman  insolence,  and 
declaring  that  whatever  the  men  might  determine,  the  women 
would  now  be  free  or  perish.  The  harangue  of  Suetonius,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  blunt  and  sarcastic.  He  told  his  men  not 
to  mind  the  multitudes  before  them,  nor  the  noise  they  made : 
there  were  more  women  among  them  than  men :  as  for  their 
own  numbers,  let  them  iiemember  that  in  all  battles  a  few 
good  swordsmen  really  did  the  work ;  the  half-armed  and 
dastard  crowds  would  break  and  fly  when  they  felt  again  the 
prowess  of  the  Roman  veterans.  Thus  encouraged,  the 
legionaries  could  vrith  difficulty  be  restrained  to  await  the 

'  Tac  1.  a :  "  Oomitantes  in  partem  agminiB  acceperaC  I  am  indebted  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Stanway,  near  Colchester,  for  this  coi^'ecture  wMh  re- 
gard to  the  direction  of  the  march,  and  the  site  of  the  battle.  His  views  are 
explidned  in  a  tract  in  the  Archaiolos/ia,  1S42 ;  and  I  mi^  refer  the  reader  to 
some  fhrther  remarks  upon  them  in  the  Quarterly  Harieu,  voL  xcril  EQa 
speculations,  I  may  add,  have  been  of  the  hi^est  value  to  me,  though  I  must 
be  content  someUmes  to  follow  them  '^non  passibus  roquis.** 
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onset ;  and  as  soon  as  the  assailants  had  exhausted  their 
missiles,  bore  down  upon  them  in  the  wedge-shaped  colnmn, 
which  had  so  often  broken  Greeks,  Oanls  and  Carthaginians. 
The  auxiliaries  followed  with  no  less  impetuosity.  The 
horsemen,  lance  in  hand,  pierced  the  ranks  which  still  kept 
their  ground.  But  a  single  charge  was  enough.  The  Britons 
were  in  a  moment  shattered  and  routed.  In  another  mo- 
ment, the  Romans  had  reachJDd  the  wide  circumvall&tion  of 
waggons,  among  which  the  fugitiyes  were  scrambling  in 
dismay,  slew  the  cattle  and  the  women  wiChout  remorse,  and 
traced  with  a  line  of  corpses  and  carcases  the  limits  of  the 
British  position.  We  may  believe  that  the  massacre  was 
enormous.  The  Romans  declared  that  80,000  of  their  enemies 
perished,  while  of  their  own  force  they  lost  only  400  slain, 
and  about  as  many  wounded.  Boadicea  put  an  end  to  her 
life  by  poison :  we  could  have  wished  to  hear  that  the  brave 
barbarian  had  fiEdlen  on  a  Roman  pike.  Suetonius  had  won 
the  greatest  victory  of  the  imperial  history ;  to  complete  his 
triumph,  the  coward,  Postumus,  who  had  shrunk  from  aiding 
him,  threw  himself,  in  shame  and  mortification,  on  his  own 
sword.* 

By  this  utter  defeat  the  British  insurrection  was  par- 
alyzed.   Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  season  the  Romans 
kept  the  field :  they  received  reinforcements  from  _ 
the  German  camps,  and  their  scattered  cohorts  sicm  of  (ke  in- 
were   gradually  brought  together  in   a  force 
which  overawed  all  resistance.    The  revolted  districts  were 
chastised  with  fire  and  sword,  and  the  systematic  devasta* 
tion  inflicted  upon  them,  suffering  as  they  already  were  l&om 
the  neglect  of  tillage  during  the  brief  intoxication  of  their 
success,  produced  a  famme  which  swept  off  the  seeds  of 
future  insurrections.     On  both  sides  a  fearful  amount  of  de- 

*  Tac  Arm,  xiv.  84-S7. ;  Affrie,  16.  Dion,  bdt  11  Prom  the  slender 
aoooonts  we  have  reodyed  of  this  outbreak  it  would  seem,  to  haye  been  coDiQned 
to  the  Iceni,  which  makes  it  the  more  probable  that  these  people  were  a  differ-, 
ent  race  from  the  Celtic  Britons.  Their  numbers  as  indicated  by  IHon,  and 
tfYen  by  Tacitus,  deserve  litUe  reliance. 
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struotion  Lad  been  comimtted*  Amidfii  the  overthrow  of 
the  great  oitiet  of  soathera  BritaiQ,  not  lesa  than  seventy 
thousand  Roman  colomsts  had  perished.  The  work  of 
twenty  years  was  in  a  moment  undoiie.  Far  and  wide  every 
vestige  of  Roman  civilization  was  trodden  into  the  soiL  At 
this  day  the  workmen  who  dig  through  the  foundations  of 
the  Korman  and  the  Saxon  London,  stiike  beneath  them  on 
the  traces  of  a  double  Roman  citiy,  between  which  lies  a  mass* 
of  charred  and  broken  ral^bish,  attesting  the  conflagration  of 
tdxe  terrible  Boadicea. 

The  temper  of  Suetonius,  as  may  be  supposed  from  what 
has  been  already  said  of  him,  was  stem  and  unbending,  even 
Sneoeededbyft  bcyoud  the  Ordinary  type  of  his  nation.  No 
muder  poUcj.  ^^y^^j^  officer,  perhaps,  in  the  Roman  armies  could 
have  so  turned  disaster  into  victory,  and  recovered  a  prov- 
ince at  a  blow;  but  it  was  not  in  his  character  to  soothe 
the  conquered,  to  condliate  angry  passions,  to  restore  the 
charm  of  moral  superiority.  Classicianus,  who  was  his  next 
procurator,  complained  of  him  to  the  emperor,  as  wishing  to 
protract  hostilities  when  every  end  might  be  obtained  by 
conciliation.  A  freedman  of  the  court,  named  Polydetus^ 
was  sent  on  the  ddicate  mission,  to  judge  between  the  civil 
and  the  military  chief,  and  to  take  the  measures  most  fitting 
for  securing  peace  and  obedience.  Polycletus  brought  with 
him  a  large  force  from  Italy  and  Gaul^  and  was  no  less  sur- 
prised perhaps  than  the  legions  he  commanded,  to  see  him* 
self  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  arpiy.  Even  the  barbarians,  we 
are  told,  derided  the  victorious  warriors  who  bowed  in  sub- 
mission to  the  orders  of  a  bondman.  But  Poly&letus  could 
make  himself  obeyed  at  least,  if  not  respected*  The  loss  of  a 
few  vessels  on  the  coast  furnished  him  with  a  pt'etext  fer  re- 
moving Suetoni]as  from  his  command,  and  transferring  it  to 
a  consular,  Petronius  Turpilianus,  whose  temper  and  policy 
inclined  equally  to  peace.^ 

■  Tacitus,  as  an  admirer  of  Tnyan,  can  ncTcr  forego  a  gibe  at  capt^ns  who 
preferred  the  conquests  of  peace  to  those  of  warfare.  Of  this  Turpilianus  he 
says :  *^ls  non  irritato  hoste,  ncque  hicessitus,  honestum  pads  nomen  s^ni  otio 
hnposuit*'— ^im.  xlv.  89. 
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From  the  lenity  of  this  propnetor  the  happiest  conse- 
quences evidently  ensued.  The  southern  Britons  acquiesced 
in  the  dominion  of  Rome,  while  the  northern  ^^ 

were  awed  into  deference  to  her  superior  influ-  <rf  this  poucj, 

__,  _  -       *  andnpldpro- 

ence.  Her  manners,  her  arts,  her  commerce,  sreaaofdTmzft- 
penetrated  far  mto  regions  yet  imconquered  by  . 
the  sword.  Her  establishments  at  Londinium,  Yerulamium, 
and  Camulodunum  rose  again  from  their  ashes.  Neyer  was 
the  peaceful  enterprise  of  her  citizens  more  vigorous  and 
elastic  than  at  this  period.  The  luxuries  of  Italy  and  Ifce 
provinces,  rapidly  increasing,  required  the  extension  to  the 
utmost  of  all  her  resources.  Manufactures  and  commerce 
were  pushed  forward  with  unexampled  activity.  The  prod- 
uotB  of  Britain,  rude  as  they  were,  eonnsting  of  saw  miate- 
rials  chiefly,  were  demanded  with  an  insatiable  appetite  by 
the  cities  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  and  exchanged  for  arts  and 
letters,  which  at  least  decked  her  servitude  with  silken  fet- 
ters. The  best  of  the  Roman  commanders, — and  there  were 
some,  we  may  believe,  among  them  both  thoughtfol  and 
humane, — ^whUe  they  aeknowle4ged  they  had  no  right  to 
conquer,  yet  believed  thati  their  coaquests  were  a  blessing. 
The  b^sit  of  the  native  chiefi, — and  some  too  of  them  may 
have  wished  for  the  real  happiness  of  their  countrymen, — 
acknowledged,  perhaps^  that  while  freedom  is  the  noblest 
instrument  of  virtue,  it  only  degrades  the  vicious  to  the  low- 
est depths  of  barbarism 
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CHAPTER  LIL 

m  WAUILY  OF  THE  OOMITII. — ^EABLT  TKIBS  OF  NXRO. — ^BIS  EDUCATION  UNinB 
BENICA. — BTBUGGU!  lOK  IKFLUENCX  OYSB  HIM  BETWXIN  THI  SKNATI,  HV 
TUTOR,  AKD  HIS  MOIBZR. — HE  MAKES  A  TATOUBABLB  IMFBESBION  AT  THE  COM- 
MENCBMEMT  OF  HIS  BEION. — ^HIS  nTTlUOUE  WITH  ACTE  AHD  GRADUAL  FBOCRES!! 
IN  TICEL^-BEHATIOUR  OF  AORIFPINA  AND  SENEGA. — PRAISE  OF  HIS  CSJDIBSOr.— 
DIBGRACa  OF  PALLAS.— MURDER  OF  BRCTANNICUS. — DITIBION  BETWEEN  MBIO 
AND  AORIFPINA. — ^ZNTRIOUES  AGAINST  BEE. — CONSECRATION  OF  A  TEMPLE  TO 
CLAUDIUS. — ^FAYOURABLE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  NERO^S  EARLY  GOYERNMENT.— 
HIS  FINANCLO.  AND  LEGISLATIYE  MEASURES. — THE  "  QUINQUENNIUM  NER0N18." 

— A,D.  54-59.  A.U.  807-812. 

A  PECULIAR  interest  attaches  to  the  history  of  the 
Komans  through  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  from 
Fftmiif  chara©.  *^^  precisiou  with  which  we  cmi  trace  the  character 
mitSf  tte  S^  of  families,  descending  often  with  the  same  un- 
oesuwofNero.  mistakeablo  lineaments  from  father  to  son,  for 
many  generations.  We  mark  the  pride  of  the  Clandii;  the 
turbulence  of  the  Lepidi ;  the  cool  selfishness  of  the  Pompeii. 
There  is  no  more  striking  analogy  between  Roman  and 
English  history  than  this :  it  is  only  an  aristocracy  that  can 
present  us  with  a  family  history  of  public  interest.  The 
great  men  of  democratic  Athens  stand  out  alone :  no  one 
cares  to  ask  who  were  their  fitthers,  or  whether  they  left  any 
sons.  Had  they  sprung  every  one  from  the  earth,  as  they 
fancifully  boasted  of  their  nation,  their  career  and  character 
could  not  have  been,  to  all  appearance,  more  independent  of 
family  antecedents.  So  strongly,  however,  were  the  features 
of  the  Roman  fitmily  traced  by  the  hereditary  training  of  its 
members,  that  though  the  descent  of  blood  was  oft^en  inter- 
rupted by  the  practice  of  adoption,  the  moral  aspects  of  its 
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character  were  still  broadly  but  clearly  preserved,  and  it  bo- 
comes  of  little  importance  to  ascertain,  in  each  particular 
instance,  whether  the  race  was  actually  continued  by  natural 
fluocesflion,  or  interpolated  by  a  legal  fiction.  The  hereditary 
traditions  of  th6  Scipios  were  reflected  fiuthifully  in  the  legal 
repreaentatiyea  of  their  house,  though  some  of  the  greatest 
of  the  name  were  not  really  connected  by  ties  of  affinity  .with 
one  another.  It  was  enough  that  the  sentiment  of  connexion 
was  preserved  by  the  link  of  the  domestic  cult^  and  the  com- 
mon inheritance  of  the  fiunily  honours.  It  had  been  re- 
marked, however,  of  the  patrician  Claudii  that  numerous  as 
their  branches  were,  none  of  them  down  to  the  time  of 
Tiberius  Claudius  the  emperor,  had  ever  been  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  perpetuating  itself  by  adoption;  and  many 
others,  no  doubt,  of  the  chief  Roman  houses  had  preserved 
their  blood-descent  equally  unbroken.^  Such  unquestionably 
had  been  for  many  generations  the  boast  of  some,  at  least, 
of  the  Domitii.  The  stock  from  which  the  emperor  Nero 
sprang  may  be  traced  back  from  son  to  father  for  about  two 
hundred  years.  The  Domitian  gens  was  widely  spread  and 
illustrious  in  eveiy  branch.  An  Afer,  a  Marsus,  a  Celer,  a 
Calvinus,  had  all  obtained  distinction  in  one  or  other  of  the 
various  careers  which  courted  the  buoyant  energy  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy.  But  of  these  houses  none  was  so  faXL  of 
honours  as  that  of  the  Ahenobarbi,  the  progenitors  of  the 
emperor  Nero.  It  was  illustrious  for  the  high  public  part  it 
played  through  several  generations ;  illustrious  for  its  wealth 
and  consideration,  for  its  native  vigour  and  ability,  but 
execrable  at  the  same  time  above  every  other  for  the  com- 
bination.of  ferocity  and  faithlessness  by  which  its  representa- 
tives were  successively  distinguished.  The  founds  of  the 
itkce,  according  to  Suetonius,  was  a  Lucius  Domitius,  to 
whom  the  Dioscuri  announced  the  victory  of  Regillus,  chang- 
ing hia  beard  from  black  to  red  in  token  of  the  divine 

■  Tac.  Ann,  xu.  26.  "  Adnotabant  pcriti  nullam  antchac  adoptionem  inter 
patridoB  Claudios  repcriri,  eosque  ab  Atto  Clauso  continuoB  daravisse.^  Coinp^ 
Baet  Oaud.  89. 
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roanifestation*  Thenoofbrtli  the  name  of  Ahenobarbi^  the 
Red  or  Brazen  beards,  was  common  to  the  tamily,  and  they 
inherited,  it  was  piously  believed,  the  complexion  as  regu- 
larly as  the  name.  Time  went  on,  and  the  Red-beards  en* 
joyed  seven  consulships :  one  of  them  filled  the  office  of  eea^ 
sor:  the  house  was  raised  from  the  Plebs  to  the  Patriciate. 
From  CuBBUS  Domitips  Ahenobarbus,  consul  in  <32,  the  con^ 
queroor  of  the  Allbbroges,  we  hare  the  descent  complete. 
The  son  of  this  victorious  impemtor  was  chief  pontiff  and 
censor  ill  662 ;  his  t^nper  was  violent  Mid  his  public  conduct 
austere.  Jfo  wonder^  sidd  of  him  the  refined  and  graceful 
Orassus,  tJuxt  Jiis  heard  is  of  brcteSyfot*  his  mouth  is  of  iron 
and  his  heart  of  lead.  The  grandson  was  consul  in  OdlT,  and 
being  joined  in  m^^rriage  to  a  daughter  of  Oinna,  took  the 
side  of  the  Marians  in  the  first  civil  wars.  The  great  grand- 
son, Lucius,  has  been  signalized  in  these  'pages  as  an  up- 
holder of  the  Optimates  against  C^sar,  the  son-in-law  and 
representative  of  Cinna,and  therefore  against  his  own  father's 
friends.  He  perished  after  a  career  of  furious  partisanship, 
disgraced  with  cruelty  and  treachery,  on  the  fi^d  of  Phar- 
salia.  The  fifth  in  descent,  a  Cn»us,  for  t^e  pirsenomen  gen- 
erally alternated,  was  the  follower  of  Brutus  uid  Cassius, 
sided  afterwards  with  their  foe  Antonius,  and  finally  des^t- 
ed  his  falling  fortunes  for  the  luckier  star  of  Octavius.^  The 
sixth  was  Lucius .  Domitius^  who  crossed  the  Elbe  with  a 
Roman  army,  a  man  to  be  noted  in  the  military  annals  of  his 
country,  but  whose  temper  was  as  savage  as  his  grand- 
&ther^  and  his  tastes  so  sanguinary  that  Augustus  was 
compelled  to  cheek  ihQ  bloodshed  of  bis  gladiatorial  showa 
The  son  of  Lucius,  the  seventh  in  dii^ect  succession,  was  in* 
famous  for  crimes  of  every  kind;  for  murder  and  treason,  for 
adultery  and  incest.  He  was  niean  as  well  as  cruel,  and 
even  stooped  to  enrich  himself  by  petty  pilfering.  Towards 
the  end  of  Tiberius's  reign  he  was  subjected  to  a  charge  of 
Majesty,  and  would  have  perished,  but  for  the  opportune 

*  Yet  this  Domitius,  according  to  Sactonhis,  was  "by  fi«r  the  best"  of  his 
race;    Saet  Ner,  2. 
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demise  of  the  emperor.  Married  to  Agrippina,  the  sis^ter  of 
Caias  Caligula,  he  became  the  father  of  Ladus  DonutiuB, 
afterwards  Kera  He  made  a  jest  of  his  own  enormities; 
and  it  was  reported  at  least,  that  on  the  child's  birth  he  re- 
plied to  the  felicitations  of  his  friends  by  grimly  remarking, 
that  nothing  coald  spring  from  such  a  &ther  and  such  a 
mother  but  what  should  be  abominable  and  fatal  to  the 
Btate,^ 

Th|e  oommencement  of  the  future  emperor's  career  was 
clouded  with  perils  and  disasters.  At  the  age  of  three  years 
he  lo9t  his  Other's  protection,  and  Caius,  to  ,  . 
whom,  by  way  of  precaution,  two  thirds  of  his  Nero't  early 
patrimony  had  been  bequeathed,  shamelessly  ^^^*^ 
grasped  the  remainder  also.  -The  child  thus  de^oiled,  and 
rendered  dpubly  an  orphan  by  the  exile  of  his  mother,  was 
lefl  to  the  care  of  his  jbth^'s  sister,  Domitia  Lepida.  By 
this  selfish  intriguer,  the  mother  of  Messalina,  he  seems  to 
haye  been  little  cared  for;  his  first  tutors  wiere  a  dancer  and 
a  barber ;  nevertheless  his  aunt  appears  to  have  considered, 
at  least  at* a  later  period,  that  she  had  something  of  a 
mother'a  claims  upon  him,  Claudius,  however,  kindly  re- 
store him  his  inheritance,  together  with  the  fortune  of 
Crispus  Pajssienus,  who  had  been  Agrippina's  first  husband, 
and  was  aflerwards  apparently  united  to  another  of  his 
aunts,  named  also  Domitia.'    The  &vour  of  this  emperor, 

■  Soet,  JTer.  5,  «. ;  Dion,  1x1.  2.  This  writer's  history,  hi  the  shape  in 
whidi  we  posBess  it,  firom  book  Iv.  to  Ix.  is  probably  only  an  abridgment,  the 
author  of  whieh  is  unknown.  From  book  Ixi  we  bare  only  the  epitome  of 
XiphUinus,  which  ia  stiU  more  meagre  than  the  preceding,  nor  does  it  seem  to 
be  always  fuithfuL  It  is  often  quoted  under  the  name  of  the  abbreviator.  I 
have  thought  it,  however,  more  convenient  to  preserve  that  of  the  original 
author. 

*  Cave  nKist  be  taken  not  to  ^nfound  the  two  aimts  of  Nero,  Bomitia  Le- 
pida, usually  known  by  her  second  name  only,  ahd  Domitia.  The  first  was  wife 
to  Valerius  Messala,  mother  of  MesaaliBA,  a  rival  of  Agrippina,  who  got  her 
put  to  death  by  Claudius :.  Tac  Arm,  xii  65.  The  other  was  second  wife  to 
Passienus,  and  though  also  an  object  of  jealousy  to  Agrippina,  survived  her, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  been  eventually  poisoned  by  Nero.  Suet.  Ner,  84. ; 
Dion,  IzL  17. 
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if  we  may  believe  the  rutnours  of  the  day,  gained  the  child 
at  an  early  period  the  jealousy  of  Meesalina;  and  he  'nar* 
rowly  escaped  being  smothered  by  her  emissaries  in  the  se- 
curity of  his  midday  slumber, 

IVom  this  epoch  his  fortunes  have  already  been  traced  to 
the  moment  of  his  accession.  The  position  of  the  young 
DomitiuB,  as  the  son  of  a  noble  of  the  hisrhest 
class,  closely  allied  with  the  reigmng  family,  yet 
not  directly  in  the  line  of  saccession,  was  peculiarly  fevour- 
able  to  his  education.  The  loss  of  his  fierce  and  bruta) 
father,  when  he  was  but  three  years  old,  was  certainly  no 
matter  of  regret*  The  superintendence  of  Ms  early  training 
would  thus  fall  exclusively  to  his  mother,  interrupted  only 
by  the  two  years  of  her  exile ;  and  Agrippina  seems,  wtth  aU 
her  faults,  to  have  had  at  least  a  princely  sense  of  the  duty 
which  thus  devolved  upon  her.  The  child  was  docile  and 
affectionate,  apt  to  leam  and  eager  for  praise.  His  mother 
sought  to  imbue  his  mind  with  the  best  learning  of  the  times, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  impart  brilliancy  and  fascination  to 
his  manners.  It  was  the  fashion  to  complain  of  the  decline 
of  education  at  this  period  in  the  Boman  world.  Snrrounded 
by  vice  and  grossness  of  all  kinds,  and  conscious  of  their  de- 
generacy in  virtue  as  well  as  their  neglect  of  decorum,  it  was 
in  the  corrupt  training  of  childhood  that  moralists  seemed  to 
discover  the  germ  of  the  evils  they  deplored.  But,  as  usual 
with  reactionists  in  social  life,  who  from  imperfect  experience 
and  sympathies  see  the  defbots  only  of  the  present,  sad  the 
good  only  of  the  past,  they  mistook  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
and  wasted  their  energies  in  declamations  against  an  imag- 
CompUints  of  inary  evil.  It  was  the  complaint  of  the  day,  that 
tH^^^nc^  children  were  no  longer  educated  by  their  own 
^^^  mothers,  but  consigned  in  their  tenderest  years 

to  the  mercenary  supervision,  first  of  handmaidii^  and  soon 
afterwards  of  pedagogues.  Such,  it  was  said,  had  not  been 
the  practice  of  Aurelia,  the  mother  of  Julius  Csesar;  of  Atia, 
the  parent  of  Octavius ;  of  Cornelia,  from  whom  her  sons,  the 
Gracchi,  distinguished  for  their  eloquence,  had  imbibed  the 
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radiments  of  the  Roman  toAgue;*  Yet,  Accordiiig  to  the 
ancient  usage,  the  child  had  always  been  removed  from  the 
iromen's  chamber  at  seven  years ;  and  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  the  training  of  the  first  seven  years  of  life  could  have 
laid  deep  the  foundations  either  of  the  moral  or  the  intellec- 
tual character.  Indeed  even  the  women,  thus  speciaily  men- 
tioned, were  exceptions  to  the  mass  of  the  untutored  matrons 
of  Rome.  Many  mothers  never  tai^ght  their  children  any- 
thing up  to  the  age  lof  seven,  and  it  was  not  unusual,  nor  un- 
defended by  some  on  principle,  to  leavA  them  to  learn  even 
the  rudiments  of  rea<Ung  from  the  pedagogue  after  that  epoch 
was  passed.*  This  complaint,  then^  which  is  particularly 
advanced  in  the  juvenUe  work  of  Tadtus  (for  as  his,  I  think, 
the  J^BOtise  on  Orai^m  should  be  recognised),  was,  in  fiiot, 
unfounded.  The  real  quarrel,  however,  of  the  conservatives 
to  whom  he  belonged,  was  with  the  practice,  introduced  in 
the  last  age  of  the  repubUc,  of  sending  children  to  public 
schools,  instead  of  Iceeping  them  under  tut(»*s  «t  home* 
Domestic  tuition,  the  necessity  of  sin  early  stage  of  society, 
seemed  more  dignified  aaod  aridloctatic;  it  savouh^  of  the 
idea  that  letters  were  a  craft  and  mystery;  that'the  learmng 
of  the  noble  was  a  privilege,  not- to  be  freely  communicated 
to  all  classes;  and  on  this  aeeomit,  unconsciously  perhaps,  it 
found  patrons  among  the  patriots  of  the  impiarial  era,  the  up- 
holders  of  every  republican  pngvdioe.  It  was  easy  then,  as 
now,  to  point  out  the  superfic&d  evils  of  public  education, 
the  conceit  and  ost^rtatk>n  it  may  foster;  but  the  patrician 
clung  with  peculiar  tenacity  to  his  cherished  isolation  and 
reserve,  the  qualities  whidh,  in  his  view,  moet  proudly  dis- 
tinguished the  high-born  Roman  from  the  Greeks,  the  Orien* 
ti^  i|nd  the  vulgar  all  over  the  world.  Whatever  tended 
to  place  the  young  noble  on  an  equality  wkh  other  sen,  to 
imbue  him  with  liberal  feelings,  to  breiJc  down  the  pride  of 
caste  and  the  tra£tions  of  antique  usago,  among  which  he 
had  been  bom,  was  regarded  by  the  purists  of  tiie  empire 

*  Ttc.  de  Orator.  28,  29. 

*  See  QnlntiliaD,  JhjC  Orat  1 1.,  who,  bow^yer,  objects  to  Ibe  practice. 
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Tvith  suspicion  and  dislibe.  A  society  which  had  no  other 
safeguard  but  blind  habit,  might  naturally  be  alarmed  at 
anything  which  tended  to  innovation ;  but  a  few  only  of  the 
most  thoughtful  of  the  nation  perceived  the  downward  pro- 
gress of  society  around  them ;  and  even  they  too  often  mis* 
took  or  misrepresented  its  causes. 

Augustus,  it  is  curious  to  remark,  discovered  means^  in 

his  usual  spirit  of  compromise,  of  reconciling  both  the  con- 

^  flioting  systems  of  education  which  he  found  in 

Aogostiis  com-  • 

pomtaoftbe-      actioB*    In  his  day,  a  certain  Verrius  Flaccus 

tveen  pnblio  _  "  __  __  _ 

and  priTato  was  a  uotcd  preccptor,  and  kept  a  school  much 
resorted  to  by  the  young'  nobility.  The  em- 
peror invited  this  teacher  to  undertake  the  education  of  his 
grandsons ;  but  for  this  purpose  he  required  him  to  remove 
his  benches  into  the  palace  itself,  and  limit  the  number  of  his 
pupils.^  This,  indeed,  was  probably  a  solitary  attempt  to  give 
to  the  children  of  the  ruling  fkmily  the  stinmlus  of  competition 
in  a  class.  For  them,  with  this  exception,  the  old  haughty 
fashion  of  solitary  teaching  was,  as  &r  as  we  can  learn,  still 
maintained.  The  children  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus  seem 
to  have  been  instructed  in  the  pomp  of  antique  exclusiveness, 
under  the  eye  of  pedagogues  at  home ;  and  such  was  appar- 
ently the  case  with  the  yonn^  Domitius  also. 

Tiberius  had  betrayed  a  base  jealousy  of  his  grandchild 
Caius ;  but  Claudius,  still  following  the  exam^de  of  his  illus- 
^  ,  ,     ^      trious  ancestor,  had  shown  no  disposition  to  re- 

Principles  of  ,  ',  <•*••  -r 

edaoatioB  stnct  the  education  of  the  son  of  Agnppma*    It 

fi^Dnecaibrhit  was  thc  complaint  of  the  day,  that  at  a  more  ad- 
^^^  ^^  vaneed  stage,  everything  was  sacrificed  to  the 
study  of  rhetoric ;  and  that  the  science  of  nM)ral  philosoi^y, 
which,  in  better  times,  had  been  conjcnned  with  more  practi* 
cal  trainings  was  now  eatirdy  abandoned,  as  prodoei]^  no 
immediate  and  tangible  cesults.  The  most  eloquent  teachers 
deserted  the  less  fietshionable  branch  of  instruction,  and  the 
care  of  morals  fell  into  the  hand  of  a  lower  class  of  teachers.* 

*  Suet  De  IHustr,  Gramm,  lY. 

*  See  QttintiL  La:"  Nam  ut  lingua  primcun  ccepit  esse  in  qiuBStii,  inflUtii- 
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Ykit  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  this  complaint  was  generally 
well  founded;  it  is  allowed,  at  least,  that  a  reaction  speedily 
fdlowed,  and  professors  of  philosophy  were  soon  found  to 
teach  the  old  course  of  ethical  speculation,  who  rejected  as 
frivolous  the  charms  of  oratory  fbrmerly  used  to  embellish 
it.*  But  neither  the  one  fault  lior  the  other  could  be  imputed 
to  the  master  who  was  chosen,  as  we  have  seen,  to  form  the 
mind  and  unfold  the  abilities  of  the  young  Domitius.  Tu 
Annseus  Seneca,  the  son  of  the  rhetorician  Marcus,  presents 
us  with  our  completest  specimen  of  the  professed  philosopher 
of  antiquity.  He  was  neither  a  statesman  who  indulged  in 
moral  speculation,  like  CScero,  nor  a  private  citizen  who  de- 
tached himseh^  like  Epicurus  or  Zeno,  from  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life,  to  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  abstract 
truth.  To  teach  and  preach  philosophy  in  writing,  in  talHng, 
in  his  daily  life  and-  conversation,  was,  indeed,  the  main  ob- 
ject he  professed ;  but  he  regarded  all  public  careers  as  prac- 
tical developments  of  moral  science,  and  plumed  himself  on 
showing  that  thought  may,  in  every  case,  be  combined  with 
action.  His  fkther,  Marcus,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  of 
sucoessM  teaching,  may  possibly  have  amassed  a  fortune ; 
and  his  brother  was  adopted  by  a  brilliant,  and  perhaps  a 
wealthy  declaimer.  It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  Seneca 
inherited  a  good  patrimony:  nevertheless  he  must  have  found 
means  of  improving  it  very  early,  if  the  story  be  true,  that 
the  emperor  Oaius  had  marked  him  for  death  on  account  of 
his  possessions.  He  continued,  no  doubt,  to  make  the  most 
of  the  favour  of  the  great  and  powerfiiL  If,  in  his  precepts, 
he  inculcates,  with  the  Stoics,  indifference  to  worldly  advan- 
tages, the  spirit  he  illustrated  in  his  life  was  that  of  an 
earnest  man  of  business.  If  he  shrank  from  the  profession 
of  arms,  and  if  even  his  eloquence  was  confined  to  speculative 
discussions,  he  played  the  true  Roman  in  the  art  of  making 

tumque  eloquentue  donis  male  ud,  caram  morum  qui  diserti  habebantur  reli- 
quenmt    Ea  vero  deetituta  infirmioribufl  ingeniis  ydut  pnede  fUit** 

'  Ibid. :  "Contempto  dicendi  labore,  partem  tamen  potiorem,  si  dividi  poe* 
Kt,  retinuenmt." 
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money  beget  money.  At  a  time  when  the  philosophers  feU 
too  generally  into  the  error  of  dissnading  men  from  the  toils 
and  perils  of  a  public  care^,  it  was  well  that  Seneca's  pre- 
cepts were  not  too  strictly  enforced  by  his  own  practice. 
His  instructions  were,  on  the  whole,  the  best  perhapa  that 
could  at  that  time  have  beun  imparted  to  a  royal  pupiL 
Both  in  sentiment  and  action,  Seneca^  with  all  his  &ults^  Tose 
no  doubt  far  above  the  ordinary  pedagogues  of  the  day,  the 
cringing  slave,  or  the  flattering  freednum,  to  whom  the  young 
patricians  were,  for  the  most  part,  consigned.  Doubtless,  it 
was  Seneca's  principle  of  education  to  allure,,  possibly  to 
coax,  nither  than  drive,  his  pupil  into  virtue.  He  yielded  on 
many  points  in  order  to  borrow  influence  on  others.  He 
deigned  to  purchase  the  youth's  attention  to  severer  studies, 
by  indulging  his  inclination  to  some  less  worthy  amusements. 
To  teach  Nero  eloquence  and  philosophy,  it  might  foe  neces- 
sary to  connive  at  his  relaxations  in  singing,  piping,  and 
dancing.  These  were  the  recreations  to  which  he  most  ear- 
nestly devoted  himself^  in  which  he  believed  himself  to  excel, 
and  in  which  he  acquired  a  tolerable  proficiency:  to  make 
sonorous  verses  was  not  beyond  his  ability;  but  when  he 
harangued,  his  tutor,  we  have  seen,  was  obliged  to*  compose 
his  orations  for  him.  Yet  we  might  possibly  find,  were  the 
truth  known,  that  his  abler  predecessors  had  not  trusted,  in 
their  first .  juvenile  eflbrts,  entirely  to  their  own  abilities. 
The  attainments  just  mentioned  would,  no  doubt,  be  ^vol- 
ous  in  any  m.an  in  princely  station ;  and,  it  must  be  added, 
that  in  -a  Roman  noble  they  were  worse  than  frivolous, 
branded  as  they  were  by  public  opinion,  the  c^inion  at  least 
of  the  b^t  men,  as  culpable.  NeverthjelesB,  it  was  something 
to  occupy  the  mind  of  a  ruler  of  millions  with  any  taste  that 
was  harmless  and  bloodless.  Even  the  morose  old  Romans 
did  not  deny  that  music  and  singing  were  humanising  arts ; 
they  rather  protested  against  humanity  being  made  an  object 
of  instruction  at  all  to  the  lords  and  conquerors  of  man« 
kind. 

In  the  midst  however  of  creatures  and  sycophants,  and 
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the  vilest  instruments  of  his  elders'  pleasures^  the  young 
noble  could  not  Ml  to  be  affected  by  the  most 
fatal  infioences.^  From  childhood  he  was  steep- .  tniAing  ot  the 
ed  in  enervating  indulgences :  the  softness  with  ^^^^^  °** 
which  he  was  habitually  treated,  the  delicacies  with  which 
he  was  pampered,  relaxed  the  nerves  both  of  his  mind  and 
body.*  Clothed  in  purple  and  the  gaudiest  trappings,  he  was 
imbued  with  the  vice  of  personal  ostentation,  and  led  step  by 
step  to  the  most  inordinate  desires.'  The  growing  youth  re- 
clined indolently  om  beds  of  down.*  His  palate,  in  the  phrase 
of  Quintjlian,  was  educated  before  his  lips  and  tongue  ^  the 
sen^ial  tastes  were  cultivated  belbre  the  moraL*  The  kitchen 
was  more  frequented  than  the  lecture  room.'  Impertinence 
and  immodesty  were  encouraged,  the  one  by  applause,  the 
other  by  example.^  The  child  soon  followed  his  &ther  to  the 
theatres  an^  the  circuit,  the  schools  of  all  that  was  exciting  to 
Uie  worst  passions ;  and,  under  the  stimulus  thus  prematurely 
given,  learnt  to  be  a  man  before  he  had  experienced  the  pre* 
paratory  tjcaining  of  boyhood.' 

.  The  fedings  with  which  the  youthful  heir  to  the  purple 
may  geiierally  be  spp^osed  to  have  entered  on  his  succession, 
are  picturesquely  described  by  the  poet  Statins,  porngwueh 
The  chad  of  the  Fer$Um  Aobofmenet  balances,  in  ^^J^"^. 
Joy  and  fear,  the  pleasures  atid  the  risks  of  soiy      ^.i*.  64. 
ereignty:    Will  his  nobles  continue  faithful?      ^'^•s^t. 

'  QttinflL  12.:"  Nostros  amicos,  nostros  concabinos  viflent ;  omne  oonvi- 
VfaQnob(KMBiite<«iit0eoi8  8trepU;  podendft  dicta  specton  Fit  ex  his  consue- 
tmlc^  dtindonatonk" 

'  Ibid.:  "Infaiatiam  stttim  deUciSs  Bolyimus.  MoUis  ilia  education  quam 
mdulgentiam  vocamufl,  neiros  omnes  et  mentis  et  corporis  frangiU** 

'  Ibid. :  "  Quid  non  adultus  concupiscet  qui  in  purpuris  repit  ?  ** 

*  n)id. :  "  In  lectida  creacant." 

*  Ibid. :  "Ante  palatum  eonun  quam  os  insHtmnras.** 

*  Senec.  Ep.  95. :  "  &i  riieionim  et  phnoBophomm  Bdiolis  solitude  est ;  ct 
quam  oelebree  culinss  aimt ;  quanta  drca  nepotnm  fooos  juventus  strepit !  '* 

*  Senec.  C<md.  Sap,  41, 12.:  Tac  de  OraL  29.:  "Per  quod  panlattm  im- 
pudenda  irrepsit  et  sui  aUenique  contaDptus.** 

*  Tac.  L  c :  "  ffistrionaHs  ftiror  et  gladiatorum  equommque  studia,  quibua 
occupatus  et  obsessus  animus  quantuhim  loci  bonis  artibus  relinquit  ?  *' 
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toiU  his  people  obey  tJie  rein?  to  whom  shaU  he  entrust  the 
marches  of  the  JEuphratea  f  who  aluUl  keep  for  him  the  Cas- 
pian gates  f  He  shrinks  from  the  mighty  bow  of  his  father^ 
and  scarce  dares  to  press  his  charger:  the  sceptre  seems  too 
heai)y  for  his  grasp;  his  brows  have  not  yet  grovm  io  the 
compass  of  th>e  tiarcu^  Suoh  was  the  constant  condition  of 
Oriental  sovereignty ;  nor  need  the  description  be  materially 
modified  to  snit  the  inheritance  of  the  Ccesars.  While  con- 
spiracies were  rife  against  the  reigning  emperor,  the  pre- 
somptiye  heir  was  generally  regarded  with  hope  and  tiS^ 
tion.  But  his  accession  might  at  once  direct  every  evil 
passion  against  himself;  the  senators  might  forget  thdr 
oathSy  the  commons  murmur  at  authority;  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  legions  oh  every  frontier  might  corrupt  the  temper  of 
the  soldiers.  If  the  genius  of  Nero's  next  predecessor  was 
not  fitted  to  dismay  him  by  the  grandeur  of  its  proportions, 
he  would  still  remember  that  he  was  the  heir  of  Augustus 
and  Julius,  that  he  had  succeeded  to  all  their  power,  with 
none  of  their  experience,  and  but  little  of  their  abiUties. 
But  it  was  within  the  palace,  and  amongi^  the  members  of 
his  own  &mily,  that  his  perils  chiefly  lay.  Those  who  were 
nearest  to  him  might  be  the  nearest  objects  of  his  distrust 
and  apprehension.  Agrippina  and  Britamiicus  were  more 
formidable  to  him  than  Suetonius  or  Corbulo.  His  best  coun- 
sellors early  warned  him  against  the  dangerous  encroach- 
ments of  the  first ;  of  the  second  he  learned  to  be  jealous  at 
least  from  the  day  of  his  accession.  When  2f ero  walked 
across  the  court  of  the  palace  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Burrhus, 
to  show  himself  to  the  prsetorians,  and  solicit  their  support, 

•  Stat  Theb,  viil  286. : 

"  SLoai  AchsBmeniuB  solium  gentesque  pfttcrnas 
Ezcepit  si  fbrte  pner,  oui  viyere  patrem 
Tutius,  incerta  formidme  gandia  libimti 
An  fidi  procerefl,  no  pognet  Tulgos  habenis ; 
Cui  latos  EuphratiB,  cui  Caiq[>ia  limina  mandet : 
Sumere  tunc  areas  ipsomque  onerare  Teretor 
Patris  equvm ;  yisusqne  nbi  neo  soeptra  CKpttd 
Sustentare  mann,  nee  adfauc  implere  tiaram.'* 
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his  chief  anxiety  was  to  antioipate  the  claims  of  his  hal^ 
brother.  Though  admitted  himself  by  adoption  into  the 
reigning  family,  the  sacred  stock  of  the  Claudii  add  the 
Jiflii,  and  thus  become  in  a  legal  sense  the  eldest  scion  and 
legitimate  heir  of  the  Ceesarean  house,  he  felt  that  a  legal 
fSctioA  coold  not  extinguish  the  natural  sense  of  right,  and 
that  still  to  the  mass  of  the  citizens  Britannicas  must  appear 
the  true  representative  of  the  father  from  whose  loins  he 
sprang.  The  stem  self-repression  of  the  Roman  character, 
which  had  schooled  itself  to  accept  mere  legal  adoption  as 
equivalent  to  blood-descent,  had  at  length  given  way.  Na- 
ture had  reasserted  her  sway,  and  resented  in  thousands  of 
bosoms  the  recognition  of  the  child  of  DomitiuB  as  the  eldest 
bom  of  Claudius.* 

Now  however,  more  than  ever,  would  the  ribald  stories 
agsdnst  the  wretched  Messallna  come  into  play.  This  was 
the  moment  wh6n  the  sneers,  retailedby  a  later  „_  ,  •     . 

'  •'  struggle  for  in- 

sfeneration,  against  the  noble,  tke  hi&hborn  Brifr-  flufince  orer 

.  ?-   ,  ,     .      -.  .      .       .«  •    Nero:  the  Bcn- 

annicus,  would  have  their  deepest  siOTincance,*  ate,thotnt4>r, 

m       p      •  .  t  %  n        '  Uie  mother. 

These  were  the  insmuations  Which  n6w  support- 
ed the  tottering  principle  of  the  law,  and  seemed  to  justify 
the  resolve  of  the  soldiers.  When  the  |)rfBtorians,  prepared 
perhiq)8  hf  Burrhus,  had  taken  the  part  of  ihe  pretender, 
every  papular  scruple  was  speedily  repressed.  Law  and  the 
8Woi*d  had  both  declared  on  his  side ;  natural  affection  or  re- 
spect, alone  arrayed  against  them,  shrank  from  the  unequal 
contest,  or  yielded  to  the  representations  speciously  palmed 
upon  it.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  contend  for  the  heritage 
of  a  youth  whose  real  parentage  was  obscured  by  such  sus- 
picions. To  the  TuHng  class,  at  all  events,  the  dogmas  of  the 
law  presented  a  sufficient  plea  fbr  accpdescence:  the  nobles 

'  In  Uio  time  of  Dion  the  superiority  of  natural  .orer  legal  descent  seems 
to  have  been  generally  acknowledged.  That  writer  be^oiB  his  account  of  Ne- 
ro's reign  by  declaring  that  Britanoicus,  as  the  l^itimate,  ought  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  phice  of  Nero,  the  adopted  son  (bd.  L) :  Ik  d^  d^  tov  vdftov^  he  addfl| 
KtU  Tip  "Sipavi  did  TT^  irolnaiv  lnk6ctK)xv, 

*  JoTenal,  tK  12i.:  **  OstencUtqne  tuum,  gwioros^Britannloei  Tontrem/' 
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of  Rome  were  little  disposed  to  risk  their  heads  for  a  senti- 
m^it  of  josUce  or  compassioiu  As  long  as  he  governed  mth 
decent  respect  to  the  pretemaons  of  his  nobility,  2^ero  m^ht 
regard  himself  as  seoore  against  the  open  rxvaby  of  Bntan*- 
nicns :  should  he  ever  raise  the  alarm  of  the  senate,  then  in-< 
deed  the  scion  of  this  genuine  Claadian  stock  imght  fiumish 
a  name  to  inscribe  on  the  banner  of  a  new  revolntion.  The 
senate,  with  the  instinct  of  selfish  cowardice,  &ncied  itself 
strong  in  the  weakness  of  its  ruler's  title.  The  prince's  ad-* 
yisers  anxious  for  their  charge,  anxious  for  themselves,  anx« 
ious  also,  we  may  believe,  for  the  good  of  the  oommonwealtli, 
took  advantage  of  this  state  of  affiurs  to  promote  good  gov* 
emment,  to  make  it  the  interest  of  all  classes  to  maintain 
him.  But  it  was  easier  to  conciliate  the  senate  and  the  peo^ 
pie  than  to  secure  the  ccmfidence  of  the  prince  himself;  to 
maintain  their  ascendiuicy  over  him  against  every  rival;  to 
guide  his  ardent  and  susceptible  feelings  into  safe  channels ; 
above  all,  to  supplant  the  influence  of  his  mother,  and  p^re- 
vent  her  firom  extending  to  his  maturer  years  the  authority 
she  had  exerted  over  his  in&ncy.  The  ^oman  who  had  sub- 
verted Messalina,  who  had  murdered  Claudius,  who  had  re* 
moved  from  her  path  every  rival  without  compunction,  was 
resolved  no  doubt  to  hold  &8t  the  power  to  whi^  she  had 
waded  through  so  much  blood.  It  was  not  for  N)ero  that  she 
had  plunged  inta  tiliis  sea  of  crimes ;  howev^er  she  might  dis- 
guise it  to' her  own  conscience,  her  ambition  was  for  hearsdf 
more  than  for  her  son.  She  had  already  played  the  Lnperator 
before  the  legions  in  the  camp:  she  would  not  now  resign  the 
part  to  the  stripling  who  occupied  the  palace.  With  -this 
view  Agrippina  now  leagued  herself  with  4he  j&eedmen  of  the 
courty  especially  with  Pallas,  whose  immense  wealth,  whose 
craft  and  long  acquaintance  with  the  springs  of  government, 
seemed  to  make  faini  a  more  useful  ally  than  the  pecbntic 
philosopher,  or  the  rude  captain.  Though  all-powerful  with 
Claudius,  Pallas  seems  from  an  early  period  to  have  become 
distasteful  to  Nero,  who  had  at  least  the  merit  of  rising  above 
the  flatteries  of  daves  and  freedmen.    DQoile  as  he  was  to 
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Borrhos  and  Seneca,  and  easily  cowed  by  the  arrogance  of 
bis  mother,  against  Pallas  alone  he  evinced  qpirit  saxd  inde- 
pendenoe.  To  Agrippina,  indeed,  he  was  still  fondly  devoted. 
The  first^  act  of  his  reign  was  to  demand  fresh  honows  and 
oompUments  for  her,  and  his  first  watchword,. TAa  best  of 
motAers,  was  inspired  probably  by  gennine  affection.^  Froot 
the  camp  the  prsetorians  bore  him  into  the  senate-honse,  de 
manding  by  signs  if  not  by  words  that  he  shonld  be  accepted 
as  chief  of  the  state;  and  before  evening  all  the  honours  of 
empire  were  heaped  upon  him,  of  which  he  dieclined  alone 
the  title  of  Father  of  his  Country.  Of  the  testament  of 
Clandius  no  notice  was  taken ;  nor  are  we  informed  what  its 
provisions  really  were.  Had  it  declared  Nero  the  heir,  it 
would  of  course  have  been  duly  recited.  The  i^eropro. 
funeral  orfitiou  of  tha  deceased  was  spoken,  as  n^^^n^* 
might  be  expected,  by  his  sucoessor  in  person;  overctoudiua. 
an  oration  which  8eneoa  waa  believed  to  have  composed  for 
him,  and  which  displayed  more  graces  of  style  than  could  be 
anticipated  from  the  stripling  him6el£  The  motion  it  made 
of  the  late  emperor's  iHrth,  and  the  triumphs  of  his  ancestors, 
was  received  with  marked  attention ;  for  in  these  family  rec* 
ords  the  Il<mians  took  a  nati<mal  pride.  They  listened  with 
respect  to  the  boast  of  his  learnings  and  to  the  assertion,  true 
and  honourable  as  it  was,  that  his  reiga  had  been  sullied  by 
no  eocternal  calamity.  £ut  when  the  speaker  passed,  by  a 
natural  tx^ansitioUyto  the  praise  of  his  wisdom  and  djiscretion, 
the  multitude  burst  mto  laughter*  Th^y  bad  been  wont,  in 
the  exuberant  licence  of  the  forum,  to  make  Claudius  their 
butt,  and  this.soomiid  humour  they  had  so  long  been  permit- 
ted; to  indulge,  that  they  eouid  not  now  lay  it  aside  when  a 
last  act  of  tardy  justice  was  demanded  of  them.  At  the  ^ame 
time  more  thou^tfal  men  remarked  that  Nero  was  the  first 
of  their  princes  who  had  needed  help  in  making  a  speech. 
It  was  a  painful  token  of  the  degradation  into  which  they 
had  fallen.  If  Nero  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  C«sar 
declaimed  in  the  forum  at  twelve,  Augustus  at  nineteen. 


*  Tac  Ahtu  xflL  2. ;  Suet  JVer.  9. 
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Tiberius  was  a  practised  orator.  Cains,  the  madman,  conld 
harangue  the  senate  with  grace  and  yigour ;  even  Claudius 
could  speak  with  elegance  after  due  preparation.  But  Nero, 
they  remarked  with  a  sigh  or  a  sneer,  had  been  directed  to 
other  studies.  Sculpture  and  painting,  singing  and  driving, 
such  were  the  arts  on  which  his  sensibility  had  been  occu- 
pied ;  yet  in  the  occasional  composition  of  verses  it  was  al- 
lowed that  he  had  shown  himself  not  deficient  in  the  ele- 
ments of  polite  learning.^ 

From  the  Campus  the  orator  returned  to  the  Senate-house, 
and  expounded  to  his  nobles  the  principles  of  government  he 
had  been  taught  to  prescribe  to  himself  Tliey 
Dnaaionmade  wero  not  Offended  by  his  placmg  the  oti^Aon^y 
•peoch  to  the  of  the  Senate  on  the  same  footing  with  the  con- 
serU  of  the  soldiers ;  and  he  made  a  ftvourable 
impression  by  reminding  them  that  his  youth  had  been  impli- 
cated in  no  civil  or  domestic  discords;  he  had  no  injuries  to 
avenge,  no  enmities  to  prosecute.  He  promised  to  rejeet  the 
most  odious  instruments  of  preceding  administrations;  he 
would  not  affect,  like  Claudius,  to  be  the  judge  of  all  affitirs 
in  person,  a  pretence  which  could  only  result  in  throwing 
power  into  the  hands  of  irresponsible  assessors.  In  his  house- 
hold no  ofSce  should  be  put  up  to  sale ;  between  his  &mily 
and  his  people  he  would  always  scrupulously  distinguish. 
The  senate  should  retain  all  its  prescriptive  Amotions.  Italy 
and  the  domains  of  the  Roman  people  should  look  to  the  tri- 
bunals for  justice.  For  himself  he  woidd  confine  his  care  to 
the  provinces  over  which  he  was  set  to  wield  the  sword  of 
military  command.  This  speech  filled  the  senators  with 
hopes  of  a  mild  administration ;  they  decreed,  in  theiJp  joy, 
that  the  harangue  should  be  engraved  on  silver,  and  recited 
annually  on  the  accession  of  the  consuls.*  At  the  same  time 
their  new  ruler  allowed  them  to  act  with  some  show  of  inde- 

'  Tac.  Ann,  juiL  8. :  "  Csslare,  pingere,  cantus  ant  rq;imen  equomm  oxei^ 
ecrc ;  et  aliquando,  carminibus  pangendis,  inessc  sibi  dementa  doctrm®  06tcQ> 
dcbat,*' 

•  Tac.  Arm,  xiSi.  4. {  Suet.  Ner.  10.;  Dion,  hd.  5. 
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pendence.  They  hastened  te  profit  by  this  brief  respite  to 
flout  the  system  of  delation  from  which  they  had  so  mnoh 
Buffered*  With  this  view,  apparently,  they  repealed  the  per- 
mission Glandiias  had  given  to  accept  fees  and  rewards  for 
pleading  causes*^  And  further,  they  relieved  the  qosBStors 
designate  from  the  burden  of  exhibiting  gladiatorial  shows, 
which  the  late  emperor,  in  his  zeal  for  the  diversions  of  the 
populace,  had  laid  upon  them;  But  Agrippina  pretended  to 
complain,  as  though  it  were  meant  to  aboliUfh  the  acts  of  her 
husband;  and  she  had  influence  enough  with  her  son  to  make 
him  convene  the  senators  within  the  walls  of  the  palace, 
where,  though  unable  to  oontrol  their  proceedings,  she  could 
at  least  hear  their  deliberations  from  behind  a  curtain«  Nor 
did  she  deign  always  to  practise  even  this  slight  reserve. 
On  one  occasion,  when  an  embassy  from  Armenia  was  await- 
ing audience,  she  prepared  to  seat  hersdtf  beside  the  emperor ; 
nor,  dismay^  though  they  were  at  this  unpreoodented  arro- 
gance, did  the  courtierr  venture  to  interfere,  till  Seneca  whis- 
pered to  the  prince  to  descend  himself  and,  under  pretence 
of  filial  duty,  meet  her  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

Not  the  demeanour  only,  but  the  acts  of  Agrippina,  might 
now  justly  cause  i^rnL  From  the  day  of  her  son's  eleva- 
tion she  seemed  resolved  to  play  the  empress* 

_,_  ,.         ,_  1.  .,,.,        Arrogant  be- 

She  was  borne  m  tbe.same  litter  with  him,  or  he .  iwTioarof 
walked  by  her  side  while  she  proudly  rode  aloft.*  ■  ^ 
To  mark  the  unity  of  place  and  purpose  between  herself  and 
him,  she  caused  coins  to  be  stamped,  on  which  the  heads  of 
both  were,  conjoined.*  She  gave  answers  to  ambassadors, 
and  sent  despatches  to  foreign  courts.^  She  directed,  with- 
out the  emperor's  privity,  the  murder  of  M.  SUanus,  pro- 
consul of  Asia.    TMs  man  was  accounted  stupid  and  harm- 

'  Tac.  Ami,  xiH  6. :  "  Ne  quia  ad  csasam  orandam  mercede  ant  donia  erne* 
retur."  At  a  later  period  Nero  aeraos  to  have  restored  the  wiser  provisiona  of 
Clanditia.  See  Saet  Jfer,  17. :  *^  Ut  litigatores  pro  patrocixuia  oertam  jistam 
que  mercedcm  darent" 

*  Dion,  bd.  8.;  Saei  27er.  9. 

■  See  Eckhel,  Dodr.  Numm,  rL  267.  *  Dion,  L  c. 
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less;  he  had  caused  no  apprefaeiision  to  the  most  jealous 
rulers,  and  Cains  Calignla  had  been  used  to  cail  hun  in  oon« 
tempt  the  ffokSen  aA^ep.  But  Agrippna  feired  that  eT«n  fak 
aluggiah  temper  might  be  ronsed  to  arenge  ^le  nmrder  of  hie 
brother  Lueiua,  whom  she  had  put  out  of  the  waybefore,  as 
a  possible  rival  to  her  son.  MamisSSlanus  wasvowremored 
by  pois<Hiy  administered  by  her  agents,  irith  hardly  an  at* 
tenipt  at  disguise.^  But  the  news  of  this  etime '  could  boI 
reach  Rome  fi>r  some  months,  and  the  destruetion  of  21'arois' 
SUB,  whom  meanwhile  she  droye  to  death  by  ornel  treatment 
in  prison,  was  not  regarded  g^aierally  with  disfi&vour.  Hie 
senate  and  people  were  not  yet  alarmed.  Bnrrfans  alone  and 
Seneca  were  startled  at  this  virtual  assumption  of  the  polrer 
of  Ufe  and  deaUi,  conceded  only  to  the  emperors  as  a  state 
necessity,  and  now,  it  was  hojfied^  for  ever  abandoned  even 
by  them,  lliey  opposed  themselves  to  her  plans  of  piersonal 
cioManiance  <^nielty  and  vengeance^  -and  exerted  tibemselv^s 
Bn^hi^^^  in  strict  alliance^  to  undenmne  the  influence  she 
against  her,  still  possesscd  over  hw  SOU.  There  ws»  IktSe  in- 
deed in  common  in  the  character  of  the  two  associates. 
Burrhus  was  noted  for  his  malitaiy  blunitness,  his'  sense  of 
disdpline  and  de^wmnli,  while  Seneca  waft  a  courtier  in  man- 
ners, and  affected  to  combine  the  man  of  tibe  world  with  the 
philosopher.  But  the  necessities  of  thdr  position  bound  them 
closely  together,  and  we  may  allow  tiiat  both  were  equally 
disposed  to  form  their  pupil's  mind,  as  &r  as  possible,  to  viiv 
tue.  They  agreed,  however,  that  a  youth  of  his  temper  and 
in  his  position  could  be  but  imperfectly  teamed ;  and  they 
agreed  in  the  slippery  policy  of  winking  at  some  forms  of 

'  Tao.  JuTL  xiSi.  1.  The  mother  of  the  two  SOani  was  a  daoghter  of  Jdia 
and  Ludus  Paulus  (Suet  Oct,  64.),  poseiblj  JBmilia  Lepida  bj  name  (Suet 
CiovdL  26.);  their  lather  was  App.  Joniito  SUanuB,  killed  by  Gktidiua  (Soet. 
ClautL  29.);  and  L.  Slanufl,  one  of  the  brotherB^  had  been  bettolhed  to  Octa* 
Tiay  the  slater  of  Biitannieafl.  This  near  oonne^on  with  the  imperial  fkmily, 
and  the  popular  mutterings  that  he  would  make  a  better  soooessor  to  dandiur 
than  the  Btripling  Nero,  moved  the  Jcalousv  of  AgHppina  against  him.  -6m 
Tac.  1.  0.  and  Ritter^s  note. 
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vioe,  or  even  enticing  him  to  them,  in  (H*der  to  dirert  him 
ftom  more^peimeioos  foibles,  or  orimfes  of  deeper  dye.' 

The  readiest  means  of  weaning  the  yoong  man  from  his 
childish  dependence  on  his  mother  was  to  ooenpy  him  with 
ui  amorous  intrigue.  Nero  was  already  betroth* 
ed  to  his  balf-rister  Ootaria;  hnt  this  rictka of  wS^^i'frcId! 
fitmily  policy  was  unable  to  attract  his  affections,  ^^™*°' 
whi(^  were  still  free  for  anotiber  ei^gement.  The  caie  of 
his  tutors  was  directed  only  to  guard  him  from  the  jBiseinatiens 
of  noble  matrons,  and  arert  the  scandal  of  illegitimate  con- 
nexions ;  and  iqpparently  witibout  attempting  to  recall  him  to 
a  sense  of  duty  to  his  spouse,  they  w^e  well  pleased  to  see 
him  devote  himseU^  with  the  ardour  of  a  first  illusion,  to  the 
eharms  of  a  Greek  freedwom»i  named  Acte«  The  confidants 
of  this  amour  were  two  companions  a  little  aboye  his  own 
age,  Salvius  Otho,  and  Claudius  Senecioi,  of  whom  the  first 
was  of  distiobguished  fassily,  the  seeotnd  the  son  of  a  fi:eed^ 
manof  the  oonrt^  but  both  were  notorious  profligates,  whose 
infiuenee  with  him  his  mother  had  already  noticed,  and  tried 
in  YMn  to  ayert.  Th^  power  seera«d  confirmed  by  their 
partic^ation  in  this  secret  (for  the  bashful  youth  still  hc^d 
it  was  a  seetet),  and  Agoippina  was  alarmed  and  Beiniyfow  of 
incensed.  Instead  of  hiding  the  effects  ofpos^  -Agrippioa. 
seesioft  on  a  first  diildish  passion,  she  proclaimed  to.  all  around 
her  in^gnation  and  fear,  execrating  in  the  coarsest  terms  the 
freedwoman  who  da/red  to  i4  Jier  rivals  the^  handmaid  who 
uapired  to  be  her  daugh$er^4n4aw.  This  yiolejiee  oyevshot  its 
matk,  and  threw  the  frightened  and  irritated  youth  into  the 
arms  of  Seneca,  who  contrired  to  cast  a  veil  oyer  the  intr^e, 
by  finding  a  pretended  loy^  for  the  object  of  his  devotion. 
The  mother  now  saw  her  mistake.  Changing  her  t^tctics, 
dte  began. to  bid  against  the  tutor  by  still  greater  indul- 
gences, ofienng  her  own  bosom  for  the  secret  confidences  of 
his  passion,  her  own  apartment  for  the  gratification  of  his  im* 
patient^  but  ^ill  timid,  desires.     She  deigned  to  apologiise 

'  Tfta  Atm.  xiii.  2. :  **  JuTsntes  inyicem,  quo  focilius  lubricam  principia 
©taiem,  si  virtutem  aspcmaretur,  yoluptatibas  conceesis  rethierent" 
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for  her  undue  severity,  and  opened  freely  to  Mb  generous 
profusion  the  6t<Nres  of  her  private  coffers,  which  were  hard* 
I7  inferior  to  his  own«  But  Kero  was  not  so  deceived;  his 
advisers  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  deceived*  Indeed,  such 
was  the  temper  of  Agrippina,  that  she  could  not  long  persist 
in  the  pretence  of  submission  and  indulgence,  and  Nero  was 
mortified  at  her  openly  spuming  the  presents  he  made  her, 
saying  that  he  had  nothing  to  give  which  she  had  not  herself 
given  to  him.' 

Accordingly  the  influence  of  Sonoca  and  Burrhus  con* 
tinned  to  rise.  The  confederates  were  far  more  wary  in  their 
^T    ,      .  .    proceedings.    Their  plan,  as  has  been  said,  was 

Nero's  gradual      ^  \  .   , ,.  ,  .  it. 

progreM  in  to  govcm  Ncro  by  yielding  to  him,  and  they  jus- 
hj  bis  minis-  tified  to  thcmsclves  their  tolenmce  of  his  £siUings 
by  the  assurance  that  they  should  thus  save  him 
from  vices  more  odious  and  more  &taL  The  errors  of  Nero 
assumed  gradually  a  deeper  dye ;  his  passions  blossomed  in 
vice,  and  bore  fruit  in  crime;  yet  the  downward  progress 
was  not  precipitate ;  it  was  susceptible  of  palliation  and  dis- 
guise ;  it  lurked  long  among  the  secrets  of  the  palace^  or  was 
whispered  only  within  the  precincts  of  the  courts  High  as 
the  great  Stoic  philosopher  strained  the  principles  of  virtue 
in  his  subHmest  exhortations,  he  often  acknowledged,  in  de* 
scending  to  a  lower  level,  that  for  his  own  part  he  aspired 
only  to  be  not  the  worst  among  bad  men.  To  the  student^ 
he  says,  who  professes  his  wish  and  hope  to  rise  to  a  lofUer 
grade  of  virtue^  Iwovid  answer  that  this  is  my  wish  cdso^  but 
I  dare  hot  hope  O.  I  am  pre-occfupied  with  viee%  AU  IrS' 
gtiire  of  mysdf  is^  not  to  he  egrucd  to  the  best,  but  only  to  be 
better  than  the  bad.*  Ho  preached,  he  owus,  more  rigidly 
than  he  practised.  But  such  confessions  must  not  be  regard- 
ed as  the  simple  outpouring  of  conscious  infirmity.  We  can* 
not  doubt,  from  the  general  context  of  the  speaker^s  decla* 
mations,  that  they  are  meant  to  disguise  a  considerable  amount 
of  self-satisfaction ;  that  Seneca,  like  many  preachers  of  vir*^ 

*  Taa  Arm,  xiH.  13. :  **  Dividere  filiam  qtne  cunctft  ex  ipsa  haberct.** 

•  Sencc  BpiMl,  76.,  de  VU,  Boat  17. 
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tue  and  holiness,  while  he  professed  to  sigh  over  his  own 
weakness  on  some  points,  was  convinced  that  in  repudiating 
vices  which  were  in  truth  less  eong^iial  to  him,  he  was  soar- 
ing far  above  the  levd  of  ordinary  humanity.  The  morality 
he  impressed  iip6n  Nero  was  such  as  this :  JBe  courteous  and 
moderate;  shun  cruelty  and  rapine  ;  abstain  f^rom  Uood : — 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  this  to  a  young  a^d  popular  prince, 
flattered  on  all  sides,  and  abounding  in  every  means  of  enjoy- 
ment:— Compensate  yourself  with  the  pleasures  of  youth 
witi^out  compunction  ;  amuse  yourse^  btU  hurt  no  num.  It 
required  no  philosopher  to  give  these  lessons;  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  comparative  innocence  of  the  young 
man^s  early  indulgences  would  have  been  exchanged  for 
grosser  enormities  under  more  vulgar  tuition. 

So,  too,,  the  praise  of  clemency  which  Seneca  resounds  in 
Nero's  earsv  in  the  first  year  of  his  power,  might  be  received 
with  little  emotion  by  one  who  had  not  yet  felt  . 

-  ••1  i-rri      Seneca's  praleo 

the  tyrant's  mduoements  to  cruelty.  He  regard-  of  Hero's  ciem. 
ed  himself  with  complacency  in  the  glass  which,  ^^^' 
as  Seneca  expresses  it,  was  there  set  up  to  reflect  him.  Let 
him  turn  his  eyes,  says  the  philosopher,  on  the  great  mass  of 
mankind,  wicked,  turbulent,  ready  at  any  moment  to  reduce 
the  world  to  anatchy,  could  it  cmly  succeed  in  breaking  the 
imperial  yoke  imposed  on  its  evil  passions.  Let  him  reflect 
that  he  has  been  chosen  flx>m  the  whole  race  of  man  to  enact 
the  part  of  God  upon  earth;  he  is  the  arbiter  of  life  and 
death,  of  every  fortune  and  position^  These  ihotcsands  of 
swords^  let  him  say,  which  my  JPeace  retains  in  their  sccUh 
batds^  are  ready  to  leap  forth  at  my  nod:  what  nations  shall 
be  des^royedj  or  what  removed;  who  shall  be  freed  and  who 
enslaved;  what  kings  shaU  be  enthroned  or  dethroned;  what 
cities  built  or  raesed;  all  belongs  to  my  absolute  decision. 
Possessed  of  att  thispower^  no  anger  has  impelled  me  to  the 
ir^iction  of  ui\lust  punishments  ;  no  youthful  heat  of  mine^ 
no  rashness  or  conktmacy  of  my  people^  nOj  nor  yet  the  too 
common  pride  of  proving  the  extent  ofmypower^  has  tempted 
me  to  wanton  violence.     This  day^  if  the  gods  require  it^  1 
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am  prepared  to  read  before  them  ths  roU  <jf  aUihe  eubfeds 
they  have  given  me  ohatffe  of.  .  .  .  This^  O  Cassar^  he 
eontizraes,  you  fnay  boldly  4#rm,  that  none  of  the  things 
which  hofloefaXLem  iaUo  your  haa^dey  have  you  by  force  or  by 
fraud  ueiurped.  In$idcencej  the  rareet  merit  ^prinaeeij  inno- 
cence ie  yours.  You  have  your  rewesrA  Jfb  man  was  ever 
so  dear  to  his  friend,  cm  you  are  to  ^  JRomcm  people. 
Senoefortk  none  will  quote  ths  conduct  of  the  divine  Augus- 
tus,  or  the  fir^  years  of  Tiberius :  none  wiU  look  beyond 
yourself  for  an  example  ef  virtue:  we  shaU  gcmge  the  re- 
mainder  of  yourprincipate  by  t?ie  flavour  of  your  first  twdvS' 
month}  From  Ihk  last  ezpreesion  it  appears  that  the  tract 
was  composed  towards  the  end  of  Nero's  first  year  of  govern- 
ment, and  up  to  that  period  at  least,  according  to  the  writer's 
testimony,  his  administration  had  been  unsnllied  by  omelty 
or  any  glaring  crima  Tet  the  evidence  of  history  cannot  be 
set  aside  which  declares  that  it  had  already  been  disgraced 
by  a  deed  of  the  most  heinous  dye ;  and  whatever  might  be 
its  general  colour  thus  fitr,  this  deed  alone  was  enough  to 
suffuse  it  with  an  indelible  stain. 

It  would  seem  that  Agrippina's  intrigues  to  recover  her 

infi^uenoe  in  the  palace  had  met  with  little  siieces&    While 

.    ,    still  sparine  his  mother  from  the  feelinffS  of  fear 

Disgrace  of  Pnl-  ,.  ,    ,      ,  ,  «     ,     .     -* 

las:  aisrm  ud    or  refiowot  which  had  not  yet  lost  all  their  force, 

menacos  of  ...        ^•■•■•i*  •^.        ■■  •  , 

AjsrtppiniL  he  intunatcd  his  dissatismotion  by  remoymg  the 
1.  D.  6Gk  fiiyouritea  on  whose  coxmsds  she  leaned,  or  by 
whose. hands  she  acted*  He  disgraced  Pallas, 
who  had  acted  as  the  chief  minister  of  Claudius,  and  now  de- 
manded of  the  new  emperor  a  pledge  that  no  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  his  transactions  in  that  capacity ;  tJiat  all  ac- 
counts, as  he  phrased  it,  between  himself  and  ihe  state  should 
be  considered  as  settled.  Deprived  of  his  offices,  and  die- 
missed  from  court,  he  was  exposed  shortly  afterwards  to  a 

'  Seiiea  De  Clem/mHa^  L  1.:  <*  Principfttiu  tuns  ad  anrd  putium  eiigitar.** 
Bach  is  the  adnunble  reftding  eUdted  by  Lipsius  from  the  MS.  ad  mtguttum^ 
wrbieh,  tlioa^  conjectural,  seems  sufficiently  certain. 
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charge  of  conspiring  agaiBsi  the  emperor^  from  which  Seneca 
hinvself  defended  him.  But  meanwhile  hia  disgrace  alone 
Boffioed  to  arouse  the  terrors  of  Agrippina.  Forgetting  her 
recent  dissimulation,  she  gare  vent  to  furious  mentcee  and 
reproadies.  Mortified  at  the  growing  influence  of  her  son^s 
tutors,  Bhe  had  intimated  to  him  that  it  was  to  her  he  owed 
the  ^iipire :  she  now  went  further^  and  let  him  imderstand 
not  less  plainly  that  she  had  the  meane  of  withdrawing  it 
agaiui,*  The  patroness  of  Pallas  declared  aloud  that  Britan- 
nicuSy  now  approadiing  his  fourteenth  birthday,  was  arrived 
at  manhood:'  she  proclaimed  him  the  genuine  offspring  and 
nalairal  heir  of  Claudius,  and  threatened  to  diviolge  openly 
the  seeret  hoirc^rs  of  the  palace,  to  avow  the  iniquity  of  her 
marriage,  and  even  confess  the  murder  of  her  husband.  But 
whoever,  she  said,  were  her  crimes,  one  thing  more  she  had 
done:  she  had  preserved  the  life  of  her  stepson.  Kow  she 
would  rush  with  him  to  the  camp.  The  soldiers  should  de-» 
oide  between  the  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  the  wretched 
Burrhus  and  Seneca,  who  presumed,  forsooth,  to  sway  the 
empire  of  the  world,  the  one  with  his  maimed  hand,  the 
other  with  his  glib  professor's  tongue.  Thus  fiaying,  she 
clenched  l^er  hand  in  an  attitude  of  menace,  and  stormed 
with  bitter  curses,  adjuring  the  spirit  of  the  deified  Claudius, 
and  the  shades  <>f  the  murdered  Sihmi,  and  the  victims  of  all 
the  mm^  she  had  herselJ^  now.it  seemed  in  vain,  com- 
mitted.* 

That  Kero  should  be  alarmed  at  this  defiance  was  only 
natural:  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  now  first  impressed  him 

*  DioD,  bd.  7. 

*  I  suppose  him  to  have  been  bom  in  the  first  year  of  ClaudJiia,  the  twen* 
tieih  da  J  of  his  reign,  i,  e.  Febniary  12.  104,  Suet  Ckmd.  27.  But  this 
wiiter  Jb  wrong  hi  pladng  this  date  in  the  tecond  oonsulahip  of  Claudius.  Tac- 
itus, again,  is  in  eaor  In  saying  that  Nero  was  only  two  years  his  senior.  He 
muet  haye  been  the  elder  by  more  than  three  years.    See  Ann,  ziL  25. 

*  Tac  Ann,  ziiL  14.:  "Audiretur  hinc  Germanici  filia,  inde  yilis  rursus 
Burrhus  et  exnl  Seneca  trunca  scilicet  manu  et  profeesoiia  lingua  generis 
humani  regimen  ezpostulontes."  We  do  not  know  whether  the  "trunca 
manua**  refers  to  an  actual  mutilation,  or  is  merely  figurative. 
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_  ^      Tv-ith  a  sense  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  Scow 

Kcro*»  plea  for_.  **.  -,  ,,.         /•,, 

tbenrardoror  his  mothers  temper,  and  made  him  feel  that 
while  BritannicuB  lived  his  own  life  and  throne 
were  in  her  power.*  He  had  assomed  the  pnrple,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  October.  Already,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the 
third  month  of  his  reign,  whether  from  rising  jealousy 
towards  him,  or  from  mere  capricious  ill-humonr,  he  had  in- 
sulted the  poor  child  in  the  presence  of  his  boon  companions. 
At  a  sapper  he  gave  daring  the  Satnmalian  festival  in  De* 
cember,  he  had  taken  occasion,  as  kin^  of  the  frosty  to  mor- 
tify his  bashfrtl  timidity  by  reqairing  him  to  stand  np  and 
sing  before  the  company.  Even  the  half-tipsy  revellers  had 
been  shocked  at  this  indignity,  for  as  sach  it  was  regarded, 
and  expressed  still  more  pointedly  their  compassion  when 
Britannicos  chanted  a  lyric  stave  on  the  sorrows  of  the  dis- 
crowned and  disinherited.*  The  emperor  was  disconcerted ; 
he  began  to  brood  from  this  time  over  the  specious  claims  of 
the  pretender,  and  Agrippina's  threats  satisfied  him  that  they 
were  really  formidable.  Yet  he  could  make  as  yet  no  public 
charge  against  him,  and  he  did  not  venture  to  command  his 
execution,  unarraigned  and  unconvicted.  He  resolved,  we 
are  assured,  to  take  him  off  privily;  and  engaged  a  tribune 
of  the  guards,  named  Pollio,  to  devise  safe  and  secret  means. 
The  infamous  Locusta,  who  was  at  the  moment  in  custody 
on  a  charge  of  poisoning,  was  taken  into  counseL  All  the 
attendants  who  loved  the  poor  youth  had  long  since  been 
removed  from  about  him.  There  was  no  hand  to  intercept 
the  noxious  potions  which  were  administered  to  him  by 
his  own  tutors.  But  the  poison  seemed  to  fail  of  its  effect, 
and  Nero  grew  impatient.*    He  stormed  at  the  tribune,  he 

'  Tac  Ann,  rin.  18. 

'  Tac.  Arm,  xiii.  16. :  **Exorsus  est  carmen,  quo  evohitiim  com  sede  pairia 
rebudqne  smninis  rignificabatur.**  SaetoidtB  repeats  what  tnay  be  called  an 
idle  insinuatloii,  that  Nero  put  Britaimicas  to  death  from  jealousy  of  his  sldn  in 
singing.    IiTcr,  88. 

*  Sir  6.  Goniewall  Lewis  remarlcs  on  the  ftdlure  of  the  first  attempt  to 
poison  Claudius,  as  a  proof  that  the  art  was  not  so  well  understood  at  this  time 
at  Rome  as  hi  certahi  periods  of  modem  history.    Earfy  Roman  BMory,  il 
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menaced  the  poisoner,  as  traitors  to  bis  cause,  and  interested 
only  in  averting  suspicion  from  themselyes.  They  promised 
to  serve  him  ikithfolly  the  next  time ;  the  poison  was  now 
prepared  in  the  palace  itself  nnder  the  emperor's  own  eyes, 
and  he  was  assured  that  it  would  cause  deatk  as  swiftly  as 
steel  itself'  Confident  of  the  result,  he  contrived  his  crime 
with  an  audacity  perhaps  unparalleled*  ^  Britan^  Britonnicas  is 
nicus  was  seated,  as  still  a  minor,  at  the  table  v'^'oa^ 
where  the  younger  scions  of  the  iniperial  &mily  puisook  of 
their  simpler  meal  together,  while  thdbr  elders  banqueted  in 
full  state  beside  them.  There  the  warm  wine-cup  was  tasted 
in  due  course,  and  presented  to  him.  He  found  it  too  hot, 
and  in  the  drop  of  cold  water  which  was  infused  into  it  so 
deadly  a  poison  was  conveyed,  that  the  child,  on  swallowing 
it,  feU  back  lifeless  without  a  word  or  a  groan.  All  the 
guests  beheld  it.  Some  rushed  in  terror  from  the  apartment ; 
others,  ii^rier,  and  more  collected,  still  kept  their  seats^  and 
bent  their  eyes  on  Nero.  He,  without  riring  from  his  couch, 
assured  them  placidly  that  such  \irere  the  fits  to  which  his 
brother  was  subject,  and  that  his  seises  would  soon  return. 
The  body  was  removed :  the  guests  addressed  themselves,  as 
they  were  bidden,  again  to  the  banquet ;  but  the  alaxin  and 
horror  of  Agrippina,  remembering  perhaps  the  scene  which 
had  occurred  four  months  eariier  in  that  festive  hall,  were 
so  marked,  that  it  was  clear  to  all  that  she  at  least  was  guilt- 
less of  this  crime;  while  the  wretched  Octavia,  with  the  self 
control  which  long  necessity  had  tatight  her,  suppressed  all 
signs  of  emotion;,  and  betrayed  neither  grief  nor  affection  nor 

485.  note.  Here  is  a  second  instance  of  inexperience.  We  must  be  the  more 
cantious,  tberefore,  how  we  trust  to  the  many  rumours  of  poisoning  accredited 
by  the  Roman  writers. 

*  Sactoniog  adds  varioufl  particulars  to  the  account  of  Tadtus.  Nero,  he 
says,  called  Locosta  to  Um,  abused  and  struck  her,  declaring  that  she  had  given 
an  antidote  instead  of  pdson.  When  she  excused  hers^,  affirming  that  she 
had  made  the  dose  weak  the  better  to  disguise  the  crime :  Aa  if^  he  exclahned, 
I  feared  the  JvHan  law  (against  murderers  and  poisoners) !  He  then  caused  her 
to  prepare  the  potion  in  hJs  own  apartments,  and  tried  it  on  various  animals,  tiU 
he  found  it  strong  eaongh  to  kill  a  yonng  pig  instantaneoosly. 
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fear.  That  same  night  the  coq)se  of .  Britamdcufii  was  con^ 
sumed ;  his  simple  pyre  had  been  prepared,  it  seems,  before- 
hand. The  obsequies  took  plaoe  in  the  Campus  Martins,  in 
the  midst  of  a  snddeD  tempest,  betokening  to  the  citiz^is  the 
divine  indignation  at  a  deed  of  bk>od  which  men  had  geiier» 
ally  agreed  to  excuse  as  a  state  necessity/  •  The  acootmta 
which  Dion  followed  added  a  farther  horror  to  the  scene,  de- 
claring that  the  rain  washed  off  the  paint  with  whtcbthe 
body  had  be^i  colonred,  and  diseloaed  the  Uvid  stains  of 
poison.  In  a  winter's  night,  amidst  the  smoke  of  hal^xtin- 
gnished  torches,  sndi  an  incident  could  hardly  have  been 
observable.' 

From  first  to  last  every  circumstance  connected  with  this 
hideous  fratricide  was  carried  out  with  the  samecoolness  and 
calculating  prevision.  No  long-experieneed  adepit  in  crimes 
of  state  could  have  acted  with  more  consummate  art  than  the 
timid  stripling  before  us,  who  blushed  at  beings  disooveredin 
the  embrace  of  a  £reedwoman.  Ko  aoon^  were  the  hasty 
obsequies  completed,  than  an  edict  followed  in  which  their 
haste  was  ezcosed  and  defended  by  argument  and .  example* 
Nero  adroitly  seized  this  occasion  to  recommend  himself  to 
the  citiaeaots  whose  sensibility  he  had  ot^araged*  Having  lost, 
he  said,  the  support  of  a  dear  brother,  he  JMkUSt  now  look  for 
aid  and  sympathy  to  the  republic  itselC  He  pbomeda  deep* 
er  interest  in  the  affections  of  his  people  since  be  had  be- 
come the  last  of  the  imperial  stock,  the  sole  remainii:]^  hope 
of  a  itttion  to  whom  the  blood  of  Cffisar  was  dean  T*he 
emperor  completed  his  crime  by  showering  presents,  houses, 
and  estates  on  the  &vourites  of  the  palace :  among  them 
were  some,  at  least,  whose  professions  of  superior  gravity 
made  their  participation  in  these  spoils,  for  as  such  they  were 
regarded,  peeuUarly  invidious.'     The  han^  of  a  master  of 

.  ^  Tac.  Atm^  xiil  18. ;  Suet  Xcr.  S3.    SuetoniaSy  bo^wever^  a«ija  that  ib« 
fiwffaU  ibllowed  the  next  daj. 

*  Dion,  Ixi  1. .  This  asauamatioa  probftblj  took  place  immediacy  after 
(be  birthday  o£  £ritaimicii8»  the  l2Ui|  aA  bofore  cJijeerreck,  of  February. 

*  Tac  Ann,  xit.  IS.    In  this  iremark  the  mtoipcetera  have  general]/  8ai>> 
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statoKsraft  can  hardly  be  mistaken  throughout  orwrnd^fcr 
these  prooeedmgs ;  and  thejre  is  one  only,  as  far  as  ^^JftSi^iJd. 
we  can  jndge^  to  whom  it  can  be  reasonably  as^  ^***  *'  &euec%, 
cribed,  Fosteidty,  while  it  shrinks  from  condemning,  must  not 
yentnretoaeqiiibhim*^  At  all  events,  we  have  seen  that,  much 
later  than  this,  thciclemeney  of  Kero's  first  year  was  cele- 
brated by  Seneca  as  the  special  glory  of  his  own  instmotions. 
It  is.  dear  that,  at  least,  after  the  deed  was  dop^  he  oo^i^ent* 
ed  to- absolve  the  peiq^etraitor^  and  to  persuade  the  world,  as 
&r  as  his  silence  coald  avail  to  persuade  it,  either  that  no 
mnrder  had  been  eommitted^  or  that  no  defence,  was  required 
for  it. 

The  t^nptationa  ni^der  .which  tha  philosopher  lay  to  this 
dnplicity.  are  enffituently  obvious.    His  inflnenee  coul4  only 
be  maintained  by  parrying  the  counter  projects  of      ^^^a  ©e  r 
Affrippina  r  and  his  influence  once  lost,  there  could  mak^Nero's 
be  no  more  hope  for  Kero  or  for  Jtomeiibr  himself  seiiepaftinuiat 

_*.         __  ,..«  ,,    xnaWng  him 

no  retreat  but  in  absolute  msigmBeaape,  cou}d  popuurwiut 
even  that  avail  to  sa^e  hinL  Undoubtedly  his 
position  was  a  trying  one.  He  believed  that  his  power  at 
court  enabled  Vaok  to  direct  the  empire  for  the  general  wel- 
£ireL  The  eomimoli  weal  was,  after  all,  the  grand  object  of 
the  heh>ed  of  Roman  story..  Few^of  the  renowned  ^f  dd 
had  attained  their  eminence  as  public  beEue&otors,  without 
steeling  their  hearts  agauist  the  purest  instincts  of*  nature. 
The  deeds  of  a  Bruttis  or  a  Manlius,  of  a  SuUa  or  a  Csesar, 
would  have  been  branded  as  crimes  in  private  citizens ;  it 
was  the  public  character  of  the  actors  that  stamped  them 
with  immortal  glory  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen.  Even 
Seneca,  sage  as  he  was,  was  not  superior  to  the  sophistry 

poeed  tiMi  he  pdiAs  at  SeaettL  .  Stftetoiuaa  (L  0.)  Bays  that  I^ocuttft  was  le^ 
warded  irUh  latge  eitai«B»  aad  proT&ded  wiUx  pnpila  to  be  instructed  in  ttw 
tiate  myatevy  of  poiaonugk 

^  Weneed  p«7  no  aMentioB^  I  tlunk,  to  the  Qhaigoa  of  Dionagi^nBt  Seneca 
(hi  10.),  whidi  sean  animated  with  more  than  hia  nsiMd  maligni^tgaiBat  men 
of  repntotioiLfor  ilrtne,  and  mjB8|  heddfiB^ tbe.peealiar  weakn^isea  whipb  are 
justly  imputable  to  the  philosopher. 
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which  might  have  justified  the  murder  of  Britannicos  by  the 
precedent  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  Meanwhile  he  was  stu- 
dious in  directing  the  public  administration  of  his  pupil  to 
the  general  advantage  of  the  empire,  to  the  credit  and  ad- 
vantage more  particularly  of  the  senatorial  order,  which  was 
perhaps  the  best  direction  the  government  eould  at  that  mo- 
ment take.^  While  it  was  the  best  for  the  people,  it  was,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  prudent  for  the  prinoe.  A  contented 
senate  made  a  secure  emperor.  Claudius  well  understood 
this,  and  the  fitvour  he  showed  to  this  proud  and  privileged 
body  was  the  secret  of  his  immunity  fix>m  senatorial  conspir- 
acies, and  enabled  him  to  quit  the  city  for  the  provinces 
without  apprehension,  which  Tiberius  had  never  ventured  to 
do.  This  policy  was  the  most  conducive  also  to  the  prince's 
reputation.  The  &me  of  Nero's  five  years  rests  mainly  on 
the  favour  it  obtained  from  a  courted  and  therefore  an  indul- 
gent senate.  The  &thers  balanced  against  the  crime  of  fra- 
tricide the  fact  that  their  chief  had  rejected  statues  of  gold* 
and  silver ;  that  he  had  refused  to  allow  the  y«tr  to  com- 
mence with  his  own  natal  month  of  December,  and  mtained 
the  ancient  sdenmity  of  the  Kal^ids  of  January;  that  he 
had  checked,  with  a  gentle  remonstrance  the  impetuous  zeal 
which  offered  to  swear  to  all  his  acts  beforehand ;  that  he 
had  dismissed  witiii  contempt  the  charges  of  a  delator  against 
a  knight  and  a  senator.' 

The  schism  between  the  mother  and  Uie  son  seemed  now 
complete.    Agrippina  embraced  the  wretched  orphan  Octa- 

^  We  may  ascribe,  perhaps,  to  the  liberal  views  of  the  minister  the  geo- 
graphical inquiries  instituted  by  Nero  in  the  direction  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  country  of  the  Ethiopians  (Plin.  H,  JV.  vi.  15.  85.),  which  were  Tulgariy 
supposed  to  be  preparatoiy  to  some  military  enterprises.  Ckimp.  Senec.  NaL 
Qwad,  Ti  8.  The  long  cBgresiion  of  Laoan  (PAon.  x.)  on  tlie  sulject  of  the 
river  KHe  seems  to  indUcate  the  interest  of  the  best-in^Ninad  men  of  the  empire, 
and  particulariy,  periiape,  of  his  uncle  Seneca,  in  these  expeditions  of  dlsoovery. 
The  yearning  for  extended  physical  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
features  of  Lncan*s  poem. 

*  Tae.  Awn,  xiii  10.  Gomp.  Suet  Ner,  IOl  **  Agenti  Senatui  gratias  re- 
spondit:  quum  meruero.^' 
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via,  and  declared  herself  the  protectress  of  her 
injured  umocenoe.  She  called  her  friends  into  tweenN«oaad 
consultation  in  prirate:  she  collected  money  ^^ 
from  all  quarters  with  an  avidity  which  indicated  some  polit- 
ical project.  She  cultivated  the  regard  of  military  officers, 
and  caressed  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  nobility,  as  if  seek- 
ing to  make  a  party  and  secure  a.  chief  for  it.  All  this  was 
disclosed  to  Nero,  who  retaliated  first  by  with-  _ 

--^,  1-1  i*i«  Her  enemies  in- 

drawing  the  guard  by  which  the  empress  was  at-  trigme  agtonst 

tended,  and  then  removing  her  from  her  apart- 
ments  in  the  palace  to  the  mansion  formerly  inhabited  by 
Antonia,  that  the  attendants  at  his  own  receptions  might 
have  no  pretext  for  presenting  themsdves  to  her  likewise* 
When  he  paid  her  a  formal  visit  here,  he  was  always  escort- 
ed by  a  military  guard,  and  restricted  the  interview  to  a  Inief 
salutation.  This  diarked  dis&vour  had  a  strong  effect  on  the 
courtiers.  The  door  of  Agrippina  became  rapidly  deserted^ 
Of  her  ancient  friends  none  but  a  &w  women  continued  to 
visit  her.  Among  these  was  Junia  Silana,  the  spouse  of  C. 
Silius,  whom  Messalina  had  required  him  to  divorce,  and  who 
now,  in  constant  hatred  of  the  dead  empress,  still  clung  to 
the  side  of  her  rival  and  successor.  Yet  she  had  a  feud  with 
Agrippina  also ;  for  wh^i  she  had  proposed  to  solace  herself 
with  another  marriage,  it  was  Agrippina  who  had  set  the 
object  of  her  choice  against  her;  and  her  present  attachment 
was  only  simulated  with  a  view  to  vengeance.  As  soon  as 
she  was  «S8tired  that  the  mother  had  lost  all  influence  withher 
son,  she  seized  the  moment  to  strike.  She  suborned  two  con- 
federates to  denounce  Agrippina  as  conspirmg  against  the 
throne,  and  averred  that  it  was  her  scheme  to  raise  Rubellius 
Plautus,  the  son  of  Blandus,  who  stood  in  the  same  relation- 
ship to  Augustus  as  Nero  himself,  first  to  empire  and  then  to 
her  own  bed.'    There  was  another  woman  in  the  plot.    The 

'  Tac.  Ann.  xiil  19.  RubeUius  PlantuB  was  son  of  Rubdlius  Blandus  (al- 
ready  mentioned  in  chap.  xlvL)  and  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Drusus,  granddaughter 
of  Tiberius.  He  was,  therefore,  through  his  grandmother,  greatgreat-grandson 
of  Augustus.  Kero  was  great-great-grandson  of  Augustus  through  his  grand* 
father  Qermanicus. 
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pretended  conspiracy  was  diynlged  to  afrcedmanof  Domitia, 
whose  hostility  to  Agrippina  was  well,  known :  *  Domitia 
passed  on  the  witnessed  to  Paris,  a'  fkvonrite  of  Nero;  and 
late  one  night,  in  the  sacred  privacy  of  his  caronsal,  the  em- 
peror was  startled  hy  the  appearance  of  this  confidential 
servant,  with  an  assumed  look  of  deep  anxiety,  and  received 
intimation  of  the  unnatural  crime  which  was  said  to  be  med* 
itated  against  him.  The  weak-spirited  youth,  whose  nerree 
were  already  shaken  with  premature  dissipation,  believed 
without  fiirther  inquiry,  and  Vould  have  yielded  at  once  to 
the  suggestions  of  his  sudden  alarm.  He  would  have'  com- 
manded not  only  the  immediate  execution  of  Plautus,  but 
the  removal  of  Burrhus  from  his  military  post,  on  the:  mere 
suspicion  that,  having  been  originally  raised  by  Agrippina, 
he  would  be  disposed  now  to  support  her.  But  these  m- 
trigues  of  the  palace  were,  it  is  confessed,  obscure  even  to 
the  citizens  at  the  time.  Some  writers  affirmed  that  Burrhus 
was  only  kept  in  his  place  by  the  interposition  of  Seneca ; 
while  others,  less  notorious  for  their  partiality  to  that  staies- 
man,  made  no  mention  of  any  doubt  on  Nero*s  part  of  the 
fidelity  Of  Burrhus.*  Yet  all  combined,  without  hesitation, 
in  asserting  that  Nero  was  already  willing  and  even  anxious 
to  rid  himself  of  his  mother,  and  was  only  deterred  from  at 
once  commanding  her  death  by  the  assurance  of  Burriius 
that  she  should  be  sentenced  judicially  if  the  crime  were 
proved  against  her.  Every  culprit,  it  was  honestly  insisted, 
might  claim  a  hearing,  and  above  all  a  parent.  As  yet  there 
were  no  accusers,  but  merely  a  single  informer  against  her ; 
and  he  the  emissary  of  a  hostile  bouse.  Nero  acquiesced, 
heavy  perhaps  with  wine,  and  unaccustomed  to  af  gument. 

*  Tbo.  Aim.  ziiL  20. :  ^Fabfau  RnstiooB  aactor-est  .  •  .  .  spe  Senectt 
dignatioQeiii  Bmrho  reteotam.  PUnius  et  Cluviui,  nihil  dubitattun  de  fide  pno- 
fecU  refenmt  Bane  JFhbiui  incUnat  ad  laudet  Seneces,^*  The  stadent  of  Twy 
itufl  win  remark  the  nmneroufl  instances  in  which  the  author  intimates  his  dis- 
like to  Seneca.  He  could  not  forgive  him  for  his  connection  with  the  monster 
Kero,  who  liyed  to  be  detested  more  than  all  thdr  tyrants  by  the  senate  and 
aristocracy. 
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This  rapid  consultation  took  place  that  night :  the  next 
morning  Agrippina  was  reqoired  to  hear  the  charge  against 
her  and  re&te  it.  Borrhus  conducted  the  ex- 
amination, and  Seneca  attended*  Barrhns,  anz-  fends  Wsaif' 
iovB  perhaps  for  himself,  was  violent  and  over-  ^ 
bearittg..  All  the  spirit  of  the  virago  flashed  out  at  once. 
ShBy  too,  spared  neither  sarcasm  iior  menaces.  It  was  well, 
she  said,  for  Silana,  the  childless,  to  suggest  that  she,  a  moth- 
er; had  designs  i^ainst  the  life  of  a  son ;  as  if  mothers  could 
pat  away  their  children  as  easily  as  strumpets  their  gallants. 
It  was  wdl  fin*  Domitia  to  vaimt  her  interest  in  Nero:  she 
who  was  adorning  hier  fishponds  at  BaisB,  while  Agrippina 
was  raising  him  to  the  fimiily  of  the  CsDsars,  to  the  procon- 
sular Potestas,  to  the  hope  and  promise  of  the  Consulship. 
And  then  she  demanded  an  interview  with  the  emperor  in 
peaMon,  relying  on  the  power  of  a  mother's  indignation  or 
despair;  alid  without  deigning  to  assert  her  innocence,  as  if 
distarusting,  nor  to  urge  her  claims,  as  if  reproaching  him,  she 
bluntly  required  the  punishment  of  her  accusers,  and  the 
reT^ard  of  her  faithfiil  adherenta 

The  hardihood  o£  Agrippina  was  crowned  with  more  suc- 
cess than  it  melrited«  The  charges  against  her  were  declared 
to  be  un&itnded,  and  of.  those  whom  she  de-  Thechar^B 
DOuneed  as  the  inventors  of  the  calumny,  Calvir  J^J!^^."" 
sius  and  Iturius  were  placed  in  distant  confine-  *>™ded. 
ment,  the  fr^cidman  Atimetus  was  put  to  death,  while  Silana 
herself  was  bamshed.  Fiaris  alone  esioaped  free,  by  the 
special  grace  6f  the  emperor,  who  admired  his  talents  as  an 
actiMT,  and  had  received  him  into  private  intimacy.  Rubel- 
UuB  himself,  it  seems,  was  not  noticed  at  fJL  The  &vour 
which  Butrhus,  the  blunt  uneourtly  sol£er,  still  retained,  is 
even  more  remarkable.  Not  only  were  the  insinuations  lev- 
elled on  this  occasion  against  him  disregarded,  but  when 
soon  afterwards  he  was  accused,  together  with  Pallas,  of  in- 
triguing for  a  Cornelius  Sulla,  he  was  allowed  to  take  his 
place  among  the  judges,  and  turn  the  cbatge  against  himself 
into  a  process  against  his  accuser.    Burrhus  again,  and  Pallas 

VOL.  VI. — 6 
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Tinder  his  wing,  were  triomphantlj  acquitted,  while  their  as- 
sailant Psetus  was  himself  condemned  to  banishment.^ 

Such  were  the  firmness  and  moderation  of  Nero^s  admin- 
istration throughout  the  first  model  year  of  his  prindpate; 
and  for  some  years  afterwards  it  continued  to  be  condnoted, 
Nero'8di88oiat6  ^^^  ^^^  most  part,  ou  similjar  jHrinoiples.  It  was 
amoBemonu.  undoubtedly  the  administration,  not  of  the  young 
prince  himself,  but  of  the  shrewd  and  thoughtful  men  to 
whom  he  had  given  his  confidence ;  and  S^ieca  deeerres  the 
praise  of  abstinence  finom  bloodshed  and  violence,  and  a  laud- 
able care  to  retain  his  patron  in  the  paths  of  andent  usage. 
The  licence  he  meanwhile  extended  to  his  private  amusements 
may  readily  be  pardoned.  If  it  was  impossible  to  engage 
the  light-minded  youth  in  the  details  of  business,  there  may 
have  been  no  better  course  than  to  absorb  him  in  frivolous 
pleasures,  which  should  leave  him  neither  leisure  nor  indinar 
tion  to  interfere  with  the  goveromeht  at  alL  Such  seems  to 
have  been  the  view  Seneca  took  of  the  alternative  before  him. 
But  in  after  years  the  frivolity  of  Nero,  and  the  vile  charac- 
ter of  his  pastimes,  seem  to  have  incensed  the  Romans  against 
him  no  less -than  the  tyranny  which  acoompanied  them:  the 
dislike  with  which  Seneca  is  regarded  by  Tacitus  was  caused 
perhaps  mainly  by  the  belief  that  it  was  he  who  corrupted 
the  principles  of  his  tender  charge,  and  undermined  in  him 
the  stem  simplicity  of  the  Roman  character.  The  careless* 
ness  with  which  Nero  began  soon  to  exhibit  himself  in  the 
circus  and  the  theatre  will  appear  hereafl;er;  but  already  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  condescended  to  roam  the 
streets  disguised  as  a  slave,  accompanied  by  his  boon  com- 
panions, snatching  the  wares  exposed  for  sale,  cuffing  the 
angry  owners,  and  sometimes  recdving  blows  in  return.* 

*  Tac.  Awn,  xilL  28.  FanstiiB  Gomeliafi  SoUa-was  fansband  of  Antonia,  and 
ion  in  law  of  ClaadiiiB,  oonB.  ajv,  805,  ▲.  n.  62.    Ann.  xiL  62. 

*  Taa  Atm.  xiiL  26.  We  know  not  what  exaggeration  ihen  may  be  Id 
these  stories.  When  after  an  evenfaig^s  debanch  Nero  appeared  next  mondng 
without  any  marks  of  ii^ury  on  his  xisage,  it  was  whispered  that  he  had  applied 
a  lotion  of  sovereign  efficacy  to  his  skm,  the  ingredients  of  which  were  indicated 
with  precision.    Plin.  ff,  N",  xiii.  43. 
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These  freaks  soon  became  notorious,  and  many  dissolute 
youths  were  encouraged  by  the  example  to  perpetrate  like 
excesses.  But  when  Montanus,  a  senator,  struck  ^  p.  5^, 
the  emperor  tinawares  in  one  of  these  nocturnal  ^  ^*  ®^* 
encounters,  and,  on  discovering  him,  too  op^ily  begged  his 
pardon,  he  received  an  order  to  kill  himsel£  Thenceforth 
N^o  took  care  to  have  soldiers  always  at  hand  to  protect 
hiuL  This  taste  for  vulgar  brawls  induced  him  to  foster  the 
passions  of  the  stage,  until  the  licentiousness  of  the  specta- 
tors became  intolerable ;  ^d  it  was  found  liecessary  to  expel 
the  histrions,  or  pantomimic  dancers,  and  to  restore  the 
guajrd,  which,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  till  recently,  had 
kept  the  police  of  the  theatres/ 

While  such,  however,  were  the  early  indications  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  fiseble  character  which  the  yOung  prince  exhibited, 
to  the  sorrow  of  decent  citizens  and  alarm  of  the   ^ 

_  -  1     «  "I  .  •      •  1  •       ConsecraUon  of 

Wiser  and  more  thoughtnu,  vanous  mcidents  m  a  temoie  to 
his  administration  recommended  it  strongly  to 
different  classes  of  his  people.  The  populace,  ever  favourably 
impressed  by  marks  of  &mily  affection,  were  pleased  at  the 
respect  he  had  seemed  to  show  to  the  memory  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Though  they  despised  Claudius  when  alive,  they 
acquiesced  in  the  ascription  of  divine  honours  to  him  after 
death,  and  thought  it  highly  becoming  in  his  successor  to 
buUd  him  a  temple  after  the  maimer  of  his  ancestors,  and  ap- 
point a  college  of  Claudian  Flamens  from  among  the  highest 
fiunilies  of  the  city.'  Nor  did  Nero  disdain  to  recognise  the 
claims  of  his  natural  father,  while  paying  these  honours  to 

^  Tacitus  says:  "Non  aliud  remedium  repertum  est  quam  nt  bistrioues 
Italia  penerentur,  milesqne  theatro  rarsmn  iBsideret."  The  solctiers  had  been 
just  before  inthdrawxL  The  histrions  or  znimes  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
oUier  peifonners.  It  was  only  the  former  that  were  expelled ;  the  latter  were 
retained,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  miHtarj  guard,  which  Augustus  had 
ori^ally  assigned  for  that  purpose. 

*  Tac.  Ann,  xil  uli  The  temple  of  Claudius  on  the  Gblian  hill  is  supposed 
to  haye  stood  on  the  oblong  platform,  scaiped  on  three  sides,  now  occupied  by 
the  garden  of  the  Pasaionists,  and  marked  from  a  distance  by  a  few  slender 
cypresses.    Ampere,  SttL  Bom  d  Rome^  §  8.  . 
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the  adoptive.  He  obtained  a  statue  for  Domitiiis  from  the 
senate.  For  Asconins  Labeo,  who  had  been  his  gnardian 
after  his  Other's  death  and  still  surrived,  he  demanded  the 
consular  ornaments.  This  attention  to  the  claims  of  others 
was  accompanied  by  modesty  in  regard  to  himself  His  lib^ 
erality  was  eminently  conspieuons.  To  preserve  their  rank 
to  some  impoverished  senators^  he  endowed  them  with  the 
census  which  the  law  required.  At  the  same  time  he  follow- 
ed the  example  of  Augustus  and  Claudius  in  respecting  the 
prescriptions  of  the  state  religion^  When  the  temples  of 
Jupiter  and  Minerva,- — ^two  of  the  cells  perhaps  of  the  triple 
temple  in  the  Capitol, — were  struck  with  lightning,  he  caused 
the  city  to  be  illustrated,  by  the  advice  of  the  Haruspices. 
Of  this  solemn  ceremonial  the  most  picturesque  feature  was 
a  procession  of  the  priests  of  the  various  services;  the  Salii 
bearing  the  golden  shields  on  th^  heads ;  the  Vestals  guard* 
ing  the  sacred  Palladium ;  the  GaUi  who  lave  in  Almo  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods ;  with  the  noble  Augurs  and  thrice-noble 
Flamens,  the  Septemvirs  and  Epulones,  and  every  lesser 
priesthood  girt  with  the  simple  cincture  of  the  rustic  GabiL* 
Wc  do  not  hear,  indeed,  that  Nero  took  any  personal 
part  in  the  government ;  and  whatever  merit  there  was  in 
F«Toiirabi«  ^is  administration  must  in  fidmess  be  ascribed 
JJ^J^^y  to  the  ministers  rather  than  to  their  master.:  Nor 
goveraiMiit.  ^;an  we  give  him  the  lesser  praise  of  deliberately 
choosing  his  instruments  well,  and  submitting  his  own  inex- 
perience to  their  riper  judgment.  Seneca  and  Burrhus  had 
been  given  him  by  Agrippina.  The  rare  occasions  on  which 
the  prince  appears  on  the  public  scene  during  this  period 
were  prepared  for  him  by  these  advisers,  and  the  kindly  acts 
^r  sayings  imputed  to  him  were  doubtless  suggested  by  them. 

Lucan  giycs  a  spirited  description  of  the  processioxi,  ^hich  no  doubt  ht 
Aitnessed  himself  (PAars.  I  692.): 

^Toitt  jobet  et  totam  pavidis  a  diibiis  nrbem. 
Ambiri,  et  festo  pxiigantes  moonia  bistro 
Longa  per  extremos  pomonia  cingere  fines 
Pontifices,  Bocri  qwbm  est  permissa  potestas,'*  kc 
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Thus  mucli  it  seems  j«st  to  detrftet  fixnn  the  fiune  of  Nero^s 
Qimiqaeimiain :  nevertheless,  setting  aside  all  question  of 
the  real  aathor^p  of  the  acts  belonging  to  it,  the  general 
course  of  goremment  dejseryes  apparentlj  the  praise  it  has 
received.  The  kindness  of  kinffs  upon  their  cotonation  day 
has  passed  into  a  pioyerU  Little  stress  need  be  laid  on  the 
graddus  prdmiseaof  Nero  at  his  accession/when  words  could 
cost  him  nothing,  and  nught  gain  him  inuch.  His  declara- 
tions in  &your  of  justice  and  generosity  were  c^irried  out 
consistently  as  long  as  there  wab  no  temptation  to  tyranny. 
The  senate  and  magistrates  were  suffered  to  exercise  their 
fuiictioniB  withoat  controL  If  he  ever  interfered  within  their 
jurisdiction,  it  was'  in  the  direction  of  mercy,  to  orerrule 
hUrsh  sentences,  or  to  mitigate  them.^  Never,  howevier,  was 
there  a  period  more  noted  lor  the  punishment  of  great  crim- 
inals, especially  of  officers  convicted  of  extortion  in  the  ptov- 
inces**  But  all  these  cases  were  prosecuted  in  due  course  of 
law ;  no  irregulal*  procedure  was  allowed  even  to  fiirther  the 
ends  of  justice;  and,  above  all,  the  practice  of  delation  was 
rigidly  repressed.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  circunistance 
which  invested  the  early  years  of  Nero  with  their  brightest 
colours.  There  were  no  trials  on  charges  of  Majestas;  and 
Nero  showed  himself,  even  to  a  late  period,  superior  to  petty 
mortifications  from  raillery  and  libeL*  The  empire  had  grown 
consciously  stronger  since  the  time  of  Tiberius,  and  could 
afford  to  disregard  ridicule.  Stories  were  cuixent  of  the  tm- 
wonted  humanity  evinced  by  this  lord  of  the  world,  such  as 
wds  seldom  shown  by  the  master  of  a  score  of  bondinen^ 
When  required  to  set  his  name  to  a  sentence  of  death,  WaUd 
to  Qod^  he  exclaimed,  that  I  had  never  learned  to  write  I  ^ 

^  See  the  eases  menttoncd  by  Tadtus,  Anru  xiii.  48. 52. ;  and  again  xiti.  27., 
liT.  18.  22.  46. 

'  Tao.  Arm.  zm.  30.  83.  42.,  xiy.  18.  26.  46. 

'  Suet  ilTar.  80.  ^  "Mimm  ....  nihil  earn  patientius  quam  maledicla 
et  convida  hominom  tolisse." 

*  Saet  Ner,  10. :  "  Quam  TeUem  nescire  litenus."  The  ^tory  is  from  Seneca, 
who  takes  occasion  tc  remhid  his  blushing  pupil  of  it  {De  Clem,  il  1.) :  **  Ut  de 
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The  financial  measures  of  tbis  epoch  display,  as  &r  as  we 
can  trace  them,  not  onlj  a  liberality  which  might  be  cott" 
rounded  with  mere  thoughtless  provision,  but 
Nero's  flnanoui  somc  indications  of  a  wise  and  intelligent  policy. 
meMoies.  jjf ^pQ  mhcrited  from  Claudius  the  best  of  all  lega- 
cies to  a  despot,  a  full  treasury  and  a  flourishing  rerenue. 
He  could  give  without  borrowing ;  he  could  endow  without 
extorting.  A  donative  to  the  soldiers,  the  necessaiy  condi- 
tion of  their  support,  was  followed  by  a  largess  to  the  people, 
prudent,  no  doubt,  but  not  equally  indispensable.  Fresh 
drafts  of  veterans  were  established,  with  the  surrender  of 
puUic  domains,  in  the  colonies  of  Capua  and  Kuceria.  An- 
other measure,  of  which  we  should  much  wish  to  know  the 
particulars,  was  the  advance,  apparently,  of  certain  sums  to 
the  treasury,  to  maintain,  as  the  historian  oracularly  phrases 
it,  the  solvency  of  the  Roman  people.  We  may  conjecture 
that  this  liberality  was  meant  to  relieve  the:farmers  of  the 
tolls  and  tributes,  or  other  responsible  agents  of  finance.  It 
amounted,  we  are  told,  only  to  forty  millions  of  sesterces; 
and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  any  great  public  reli^  being  effect- 
ed by  a  loan  or  even  a  gift  of  320,000  pounds  sterling.*  lu 
their  excessive  jealousy  of  taxation  the  citizens  had  com- 
plained that  a  rate  of  one  twenty-fiftJi  or  four  per  ceht  was 
exacted  by  the  state  on  the  purchase-money  of  slaves.  The 
buyer  of  these  articles  of  luxury  was  in  most  cases  the  Soman, 
the  vendor  was  the  subject  or  foreigner;  and  when  the  im- 
perial govemm^it  transferred  the  tax  from  the  buyer  to  the 
vendor,  the  multitude  were  led  to  suppose  that  they  had 
actually  e^scaped  it,  not  perceiving  that  the  amount  of  the 
rate  was  still  as  before  levied  upon  them  in  the  advanced 
price  of  the  commodity.*    Nor  was  it  the  ruling  caste  only 

dementia  scriberetD,  Nero  Osroar,  una  me  toz  tua  maxime  compuBt:  quam  ego 
Don  sine  admiratione  ei  com  diceretur  an^sse  memini,  et  ddnde  aliSs  namssc,** 
&c 

*  Tac.  Ann,  ziil  81.:  "Sestertium  quadringeutics  serarfo  illatum  est  ad 
retinendam  popnli  fidem." 

'  Tadtos  (L  o.)  remarks  this  consequence :  "  Specie  magis  quam  ti,  quia 
cum  Y^ditor  pendere  Juberetur,  in  partem  pretii  cmptoribus  accrescebat." 
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towards  which  this  consideration  was  extended.  When  the 
proconsils  and  other  magistrates  abroad  were  forbidd^i  to 
exhibit  gladiators  and  wild  beasts  in  their  proyinces,  the  re* 
Btriction  mnst  have  been  meant  to  relieve  the  subjects . of  *the 
state  £rom  the  burden  of  providing  them.^ 

This  gleam  of  consideration  for  the  interests  of  a  class  to 
whom  it  was  so  rarely  extended  by  the  Roman  statesmen^ 
seems  to  indicate  a  change  of  feeling  in  the  con-  hib 
querors  towards  the  conquered,  which  we  are  ^^ 
prompt  to  remarlc^  expecting  important  conse-  a.b.68. 
quences  to  follow.  But  we  are  still  doomed  to  ^^-sii. 
be  disappointed.  Meagre  and  incondudve  are  the  notices 
we  find  regarding  the  views  of  the  imperial  administration. 
It  is  impossible  to  construct  from  them  anytiiing  which  may 
be  called  a  policy.  We  note  the  glimmer  of  a  great  social 
principle  beneath  the  folds  of  political  history ;  but  in  a  mo- 
ment the  field  of  vision  is  overclouded,  and  we  dare  not  in- 
dulge the  speculations  which  have  risen  in  our  minds,  lest  it 
should  appear  that  they  are  foimded  on  a  misapprehension 
of  our  own,  or  on  a  misstatement  of  our  informant.  After 
the  financial  measures  just  mentioned,  Tacitus  proceeds  to 
speak  of  another,  apparently  of  much  greater  importance. 
The  circumstance  refers  to  the  fourth  year  of  Nero's  reign, 
and  is  thus  stated  by  the  historian,  the  obscurity  or  confusion 
of  whose  account  it  may  be  well  to  exhibit,  to  show  by  a 
single  instance  how  little  precision  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
prince  of  pictorial  narrators.  So  numerous,  he  says,  were  the 
complaints  of  the  people  against  the  extortions  of  the  publi- 
cans, that  Nero  actually  meditated  surrendering  all  dutieij 
and  conferring  the  noblest  of  all  presents  on  the^htman  race. 
But  ihe  senators,  with  much  praise  of  his  liberality,  restrain- 
ed his  ardour,  by  proving  that  the  empire  would  be  dissolved 
if  the  imposts  by  which  it  was  supported  should  be  diminish- 
ed :  for  it  was  clear  that  if  the  dtUies  were  abolished,  a  remis- 
sion of  taxes  would  be  speedily  demanded.    They  showed 

Tao.  1  c. :  "  Ke  qnls  ma^ratos  aat  procurator  qui  prorindam  ob<anere1i 
ipectaculum  gladiatorum  aut  fcrarum,  aut  quod  aliud  ludicrum  ederet*' 
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tliat  many  assoi^tiona  for  fkrming  the  rerenues  had  beea 
established  hjeanMls  and  tribunes  of  the  pkbe  at  a  period 
when  the  .Roman people  were  most  jealonus  of  their  liberties: 

•  •  •  •  they  aJlowed,  however,  that  it  waa  expedient  to 
pnt  some  restrictiotis  on  the  cupidity  of  the  pnbEcaas/  The 
question  here  arises  whether  the  duties,  of  which  Nero  would 
have  made  a  present  to  the  human  raee,  were  those  whioh 
prevailed  generally  throughout  the  empire,  or  whether  they 
refer  only  to  such  as  Irere  peculiar  to  the  ruling  caste  of  citi^ 
zens.  Undoubtedly  the  otBbr^  at  first  sight,  seems  to  be  unt- 
versal ;  and  so  it  has  been  genendly  r^arded  by  the  critics, 
historians,  and  writers  on  Roman  &iance..  Yet  th^re  are 
words  in  the  passage  which  seem  to  me  very  deariy  to  limit 
its  application  to  the  Roman  citizens  only,  the  dass  for  whom, 
according  to  ideas  which  had  not  yet  lost  their  ferce,  the 
subject  races  of  the  empire  toiled,  unpitied  and  unregarded. 

The  question  must  be  discussed  ait  greater  length.    The 
abolition  of  the  whole  system  6f  indirect  taxation  throughout 

*  .   ^     *  t^6  ^npire  would  indeed  have  been  the  ooncep- 

Examjnatlon  of,  *  ,,,,  ,- 

wbatftreauy  tMMi  of  a  TuadTnau.  It  could  Only  have  been 
effected  it  company  with  an  immense  increase 
of  direct  payments,  sdch  as  the  land-tax,  poll-tax,  and  prop* 
erty*tax,  at  a  time  when  the  state  has  relinquished  all  claim 
to  the  absolute  use  and  possession  of  its  conquered  territories. 
But  no  such  increase,  it  would  seem,  was  contemplated. 
ISTor,  agaiii,  is  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  of  free^rade, 
by  the  removal  of  all  imposts  ou  commeroiiil  transactions  be- 
tween Ibnd  and  land,  consistent  with  the,  spirit  of  the  thne, 
and  tiie  cherished  ideas  of  antiquity,  which  were  fiur  as  yet 
from  realising  an  equality  of  rights  among  TuanlriTid.  Doubt- 
less Seneca  was  in  advance  of  his  age;.donbtless  he  would 
speak  even  more  firedy  as  a  philosopher  than  he  would  act  as 

*  Tac.  Arm.  xiil  60, :  "  Crebris  pepuli  fla^tationibus  immodealiam  publi- 
canorum  argueatis,  dubiUvit  Nero  an  cuncta  vedigolia  omitti  juberet,  idqne  puI- 
cherrimum  donmn  ^»rMrz' mor&i/tum  daret  ....  Plera8(|ae  vectigalimn  sode- 
taiea  a  CkmsnUbus  et  TrttMuus  plebis  oonstitatas,  aorl  edam  pt^fuH  ^omam 
turn  libcrtate.'* 
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a  statesman;  yet  the  rare  expressions  of  political  liberality 
wbioh  have  been  gleane4  from  Us  writings  would  be  a  Tery 
insufficient  ground  for  asmbing  to  him  any  profound  views 
on  this  subject.  VirH^ey  he  says  in  one  place,  embraces  aU 
men  together^  fireedmen^  dmea  and  kings.  ,  .  .  We  airt 
bom  to  a  common  inherUance.  •  .  .  Wiedom  inoUea  the 
Jwman  race  to  livejogether  m  amUg.^  Sueh  common  places 
as  these  co&stituAe  at  best  but  a  slender  claim  to  the  praise 
of  practical  lU^eraUsm.  It  seems  therefore  impossible  to  sup* 
pose  tiiat  Nero. really  meant  to  remit  the  whole  custom 
duties  of  the  empire.  I  would  limijt  the  extent  of  his  scheme 
to  a  surrender  of  duties  payable  on  commodities  and  transac* 
tions^  in  Italy,  and  the.  colonies  of  Boman  citizens.  Soch  a 
remission  wopld  havjd  had  a  clear  analogy  to .  defend  it. 
Fj*om  the  time  of  the  conicj^est  of  Macedonia  the  land^^z  had 
been  r^nitted.to  the'cltizei]^  thoilgh.the  census  or  property* 
tax  ou  moYCab^  whi^^h  also  bore  the  invidious  name  of 
Unb%t4ey  contbiued  to  preas  :tipon  them.  But  the  popular  tri« 
|)une  Metelli:^  Nepos  bad  ^fbolished  tho  indiiseot  taxation  of 
tolls  and  d^es  in  Italy^  and  it  was  with  great  soreness  that 
the  ciitiflen  had  seen  this  burden,  reimposed  by  Julius  Csesar, 
and  maintained,  as  a  State  necessity^^by  the  triumyirs  and 
the  emperors.  We  may  eadULy  believe  that  the  young  im* 
puJsive  Nero  conceived  it  worthy  of  the  successor  of  the  tri- 
bunes, to  abolish,  otnce  more  this  detested  impost  upon  the 
iavoured  caste ;  and  this  was  probably  as  fSu*  sa  his  liberality 
extended.  The  flourish  about  a  boon  to  the  human  race  was 
an  indiscreet  bravado  either  of  the  ignorant  prince,  or  of  the 

*  Senec.  Be  Benef,  iiL  18. :  "  Vii-tufl  omnea  admittit,  libertinos,  aervoB, 
reges."  JBpist,  96. :  **  Membra  smniiB  magni  eorporis  ....  natura  nos 
cognatos  edi^.**  J^nsf.  90.:  ''Saplentia  genus  homanum  ad  concordiam 
rocaC^  These  dnd  a  few  more  passages,  in  which  God  is  called  our  common 
parent^  slaves  and  fireemen  are  said  to  be  naturally  equal,  ftc,  constitute,  I 
think,  the  writer's  whole  clafan  to  the  character  of  a  cosmopolite.  They  ar« 
once  only  faintly  echoed  by  Lucan,  jF%ar».  i.  60. : 

*  Turn  genus  hnmanum  pocdtis  sibi  consulat  armis, 
Inque  Ticem  gens  omnis  amet." 
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unrefleoting  bistorianu  Nero^s  adyisers,  indeed,  naturally 
pointed  oat  that  the  burdens  of  which  the  citizens  complwied 
had  been  originally  imposed,  not  by  triamyirs  and  emperors, 
bnt  by  the  consols  and  tribunes  of  the  free  state.  Rome  in 
the  height  of  her  pride  and  independence  had  felt  no  humil^ 
iation  in  submitting  to  them.  But  were  her  claim  to  ex« 
emption  from  these  dues  conceded,  she  would  have  a  pretence 
for  demanding  abolition  of  the  tribute  or  census  also,  and  for 
obtaining  that  complete  immunity  which  was  the  dearest 
wish  of  her  indolent  selfishness.^  Nero,  whose  generosity 
was  a  mere  impulse,  founded  on  no  principle  of  policy  or 
humanity,  was  no  doubt  eaeily  persuaded  to  desist  from  his 
scheme ;  and  perhaps  we  may  totce  in  the  genuine  liberality 
of  his  advisers,  who  discouraged  such  an  indulg^ice  to  a 
special  class,  the  wider  and  wiser  views  of  the  sage  who  pre- 
sided over  them.  The  project  resulted  in  a  few  sensible  reg* 
Illations  of  detail ;  for  making  the  revenue  laws  better  known 
that  they  might  be  better  obeyed ;  for  limiting  the  claims  for 
arrears;  for  putting  the  publicani  under  stricter  supervision; 
for  abolishing  a  few  trivial  but  vexatious  imposts ;  for  reliev- 
ing the  importer  of  grain  from  the  pressure  of  certain  bur- 
dens ;  and  i¥ith  this  view  exempting  the  ships  of  the  com 
merohants^from  the  common  tax  on  property.* 

The  salutary  regulations  here  recorded  belong  to  the  first 
three  or  four  years  of  this  principate;  but  the  general  im- 
ThepoHejoT  provemcut  of  the  administration  depended  on 
2^^^^^     principles  which  continued  to  operate  through 

the  Senate.  ^.j^^  fiyg^  j^j^  ^^  j^^^^  ^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

end  of  a  reign  of  more  than  thirteen  years.    So  long  did 

'  It  will  be  80^  that  I  regard  the  phrase  of  Tacitus,  *'doxram  generi 
humano,"  ts  an  incorrect  expression.  We  are  not  jet  in  a  position  to  consider 
whether  the  times  in  which  Uie  historian  himself  wrote  offered  any  excuse  for 
this  mistake.  At  a  later  period  the  exemption  of  Italy  from  the  land-tax  was 
annulled,  and  the  whole  empire  placed  on  an  equal  footing  in  respect  of  fiscal 
burdens.  Sayigny  thinks  that  this  took  {dace  in  the  time  of  Diodetlan  (see 
Vermkc^  JSeluriJt  I  48.X  from  an  obecore  passage  in  Aurelins  Victor  {Ctnar 
)0.X  on  the  occasion  of  the  permanent  establishment  of  an  imperial  court  and 
army  in  Italy.  «  Tac.  Antu  xiii.  61. 
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Nero  persist,  under  the  guidance  of  trusty  counsellors,  in 
maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  senatorial  order,  as  the  highest 
Judicial  and  legislative  tribunal.  The  position  of  Seneca  and 
Burrhus  in  antagonism  to  Agrippina  could  only  he  ma]]> 
tained  by  upholdLag  the  auth<mty  of  the  senate ;  th^  activity 
of  which  is  attested  by  the  number  of  laws  and  decrees  which 
at  this  period  emanated  from  it.  The  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience of  Nero,  overwhelmed  as  he  was  by  the  weight  of 
affairs  which  the  recent  example  of  his  laborious  predecessor 
fbrbade  him  to  reject,  compelled  him  to  rely  on  these  prao* 
tised  advisers ;  and  the  more  so  as  the  odium  which  attached 
to  the  whole  class  of  the  imperial  fireedmen  required  him  to 
waive  their  succour.  The  dispersion  of  the  secret  conclave 
gave  immediate  relief  to  the  senate,  which  breathed  more 
freely,  and  acted  more  boldly,  when  it  felt  that  no  priv(ite 
influence  stood  between  it  and  the  throne.  It  expressed  the 
sense  of  its  recovered  liberty,  partly  by  the  loudest  eulogies 
of  the  new  reign,  partly  by  renewed  activity  within  the 
now  extended  sphere  of  its  operations.^  On  the  occasion  of 
a  military  success  in  Armenia,  it  not  only  saluted  Nero  as 
Lnperator,  and  decreed  the  customary  supplications,  arches, 
and  statues ;  but  established  an  annual  commemoration  of  the 
days  on  which  the  victory  was  gained,  the  news  brought 
home,  and  the  decree  made  concerning  it.  Were  toe  to  thank 
the  Oods,  said  O.  Cassius,  according  to  their  kindness^  the 
whole  year  would  not  etfffice  ue.  Let  it  he  at  once  divided 
into  two  portions^  one  for  public  c^ffairSj  the  other  for  giving 
thankefoT  Nero.    Even  the  irony  of  a  senator  who  bore  the 

^  Hoeck  has  collected  from  the  Digest  the  names  of  eertain  SenatuscoDSolta ; 
viz.  Slanianmn,  OalTisianmD,  Hemmianum,  Trebelliairam,  and  Neroniannm, 
which  may  be  referred  to  this  period.  They  apply  to  the  treatment  of  slaTes, 
to  adoptum,  to  testamentary  tmsta,  fta  See  JUtm,  ChiA.  L  8.  p.  S5S.  fol. 
Nero  transfiBned  to  the  senate  ft  share  of  the  appeals  in  elrU  cases,  wfaidi  reoent 
princes  (and  peiliHMi  Olandias  more  particularly,  in  his  msatiaUe  appetite  for 
tonsinesB)  had  grasped  for  fhemselTeB.  At  a  later  period  he  relinqniahed  the 
labour  and  responsibility  altogether.  Sodi,  at  least,  seems  the  beet  iray  of 
reoondUng  the  discrepancy  betw^een  Tac;  Ann,  »▼.  28.  and  Suet  Ner,  17.  Set 
note  of  Banmgarten  Cnisios  in  loc.  Soet 
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aapao  of  a  tynumicide,  if  ironjrit  w€9:e,  proved  the  freedom 
of  epeech  nowpenmltied  to  lus  oirder/ 

The  ancienl  usage  of  the  r^pohUc  still  required  the  pdace 
to  take  hifl  flea4i  on  the  tribunal ;  aud  there^  aesisted  by  Up 
Ho  inqtiirr  coviieily  Neto,  like  oWdiqs  bcjfcde  hii%  listen^ 
SS^»?a%f  to  appeate  froan  the  ordiaaiy  ooqrts  pf  juptiqe, 
hiapiiYatoiifc.  a^^  gave  final.  sentQii^e  from  his  owa  breast 
Warned,  hovever,  hj  Ms  pvedeceaspr's  eicample)  he  linuted 
the  addressea  of  thd  rit^^l  jpleader^^  wi  checked  vag^e  declar 
matipn  hy  vequirivg  ^aoh  point  to  be  separately  discussed  be- 
fore opening  on  atiother,'  His  judgments  were  issued  air 
w:ays  in  wxitiogy  and  after  mature  deliberation;  and  in  the 
inteirval  hie  eiqpecfed  his  assessors  to*  give  him  their  opinions 
separately,,  from  which  he  made  up  his  own  in  private,  and 
deliveved  it  as  the  common  deqisioa  of  the  cabinet.  It  would 
seem,  from  this  aoeount  of  his  public  conduct^  ^hat  he  was 
strongly  impressed  witli  the  conyiotioQ.  that  he  hd4  }K>wer 
on  suflSdraoce  only ;  and  waa  not  blinded  by  adulaticm  to  the 
preieariottsaeflS  of  Jiis  position  as  the  ^rst  citizen  of  an  ^isto- 
cratio  x^jiublii^L  But  as  long  aa  he  executed  his  delegated 
frmbtbns  for  the  common  weal  of.  his  order,  they,  on  their 
part,  made  cqo  ijaciaisition  into  th#  privacy  of  his  domestic 
life^  The  eujrtaiils  Which  the  Koman  drew;  across  the  vesti- 
bnle  of  his  mansion  were  a  sacred  screen,  behind  which  none 
could  exiter  nnbiddeo^  Within  that  veil  the  courteous  states- 
man ox  the  Uand  philosopher  mi;^ht  play  the  tryai^t  to  his 
slaves^  to  his  children,  aitd  to  his  women*  There  self-indul- 
gence and.  debauchery  in  their  grossest  shapes  sheltered 
themselves  alike  from  the  decrees  of  the  censors,  and  the 
murmurs  of  public  opinion.    It  w^  not  till  a  later  period, 

>  Tmx  jUm.  ziU.  4L 

'.  Suet  .y^r^  15.  Baamgarten.  Craiius  eipiaing  him  thof ;  **  Er  hom  dio 
tedMT  Pankt  COr  Ponkt  nnieispcheB:''  ^^produotls  teflltt>iip,  liieas  alUfiqae 
Jodidi  iostnimeitt^  idqfue  per  vioefl,  ntrnqae  parte  aH«rDalim  andha.  Hio 
igitor  thoBi&tas  IbH  ad  noetromm  jo^dofnm  (the  GcKman)  morem  9h  •aUvto^ 
qai<rt3ao>f>turlnBritinniaa<luictenrtoque€hdl»  Thi8,BQ  doobti 

li  the  inqvoreanDt  to  iHiick  Seneda  pomts  i&  hSm  Bneer  ai  the  kapatienre  of 
Claadius :  «*  Una  tantum  parte  audita,  8»po  et  noQtra." 
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vrfaen  the  fall  of  Nero  diastpated  fill  lingeiing  reserYe,  thait 
the  imiiQr  life  of  tlie  palaee  waa  didelosed.io  Hio  eyes  of  <the 
citi|S€ai8,  and  the  process  laid  bare,  step  hj  Btep^  by  whioh  he 
WB6^7niptedi9to  a  monster  of^^aTZ^j*.  jyseady^  benealiii 
the  show  of  care  for  the  intorests'.of  the  atite^  he  iras  leanl- 
ing  to  re^paed^.  own  i0afe(f7yhiSiOinieom:«iiieiiLoeyafl.panh 
monnt  to  eyery  obligatibn,  and  trying  irhat  amount  of  hoiv 
rors  the  world  would  bear  for  the  sakeof  his  gmcious  adinii>- 
istanatioHr  ,      ,    ,      ■ 

Bnt  Rome  was  tranquil ;  the  citizeiis  were  oootent;  the 
senate,  afiecting  to  speak  the  voice  of  the  nation,  pronounced 
Nero  the  best  of  its  princes  since  Augustus.  ^  ^ 
AiEairs  might  seem  to  run  more  smoothly  even  qaenniom  nc- 
fiom  the  absence  of  great  principles  to  guide 
th6m«  Nero  differed  from  all  his  predecessors  in  the  extent 
to  which  he  suffered  affairs  to  take  their  natural  course. 
Julius  Cflesar  had  deliberately  overthrown  old  forms  and  pre- 
scriptions which  he  felt  to  be  obsolete,  confident  of  the  crea* 
tive  force  of  his  own  master-genius.  Augustus  strove  to  re- 
vive the  past.  Tiberius  was  content  with  shaping  the  prea* 
ent.  Gains,  awakened  in  his  youthful  inexperience  to  the 
real  character  of  the  station  which  his  predecessors  had  dis- 
guised from  themselves  and  the  world,  chose  rashly  to  claim 
for  it  all  the  prerogatives  which  logically  belonged  to  it. 
Claudius  affected,  in  the  narrow  spirit  of  a  pedant  on  the 
throne,  to  govern  mankind  by  personal  vigilance,  as  a  master 
governs  his  household.  Nero,  at  last,  or  his  advisers  for  him, 
seems  to  have  renounced  all  general  views,  to  have  abstained 
from  interfering  with  the  machinery  of  empire,  and  contented 
himself  with  protecting  it  from  disturbance.  The  tradition 
of  the  felicity  of  these  five  auspicious  years,  to  which  the 
best  of  this  prince's  successors  gave  long  afterwards  the  palm 
of  virtuous  administration,  attests  the  consciousness  of  the 
Romans  that  they  were  ruled  with  a  masterly  inactivity.* 

'  It  was  the  wellrknown  saying  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  fifty  years  later 
•*  Procol  differre  cunctos  prindpee  Neronis  qmnquennio."  Aorel.  Victor,  Ocnar 
6.,  J^.  6. 
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Great  honour  is  undoabtedly  due  to  the  men  who  actually 
governed  for  Nero,  that  they  did  so  little  to  abuse  their  tem- 
porary ascendancy.  There  se^ns,  howeyer,  less  reason  to 
extend  our  admiration  to  K«ro  himself  or  to  regard  this 
happy  result  as  the  triumph  of  philosophy  over  youthful  pas- 
sions, and  the  £eital  sense  of  irresponsibility.  We  must  rather 
admit  that  his  reserve  was  caused  by  incapacity  or  indiffer- 
ence, by  an  engrossing  taste  for  frivolities  which  belonged  to 
his  tender  years,  or  by  the  dissipation  to  which  his  position 
too  naturally  enticed  him. 
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CHAPTER  Un. 

•  KRO'S  FISSION  lOB  FOPPJIA  SABINA. — ^IKTBIGUIS  AGAUrST  ▲ORIFPINA. — ^IfIBO*0 
MACHINAnONS  ▲GADfST  HKB  UKSUCCBSSrUL. — BHK  |8  TINALLT  PKPATCBZD  BT 
ma  0KDB8. — BDOBOA  AND  BVBSHU8  IMPUOATID  IN  THI  XUBDEB. — HIHTlTiJTlON 
€V  XBDB  MRONIAN  GAMB.— m  LVDI  XAZIin. — ^NXBO'S  INSKN8IBILIT7  TO  NA- 
TIONAL mUNO.— MODBRIZEON  tX  BMABD  TO  CSABGBS  OF  LIBIL  AND  MAinTT. 
— DIAXH  OF  BUBBHU& — BKNICA  SmCB  TO  WITHDRAW  IBOK  PUBUO  UR.— SIBB 
AND  INTLUZNCI  OF  TIGILUNUS. — DKAXB  OF  PLAUTUS  AND  BULLA. — ^N1B0*8  XZ- 
TRATAGANd  AND  CRUZLTT. — REPUDIATION,  BANI8H1ISNT,  AND  DEATH  OF  OCTAYIA. 
— FROSBOUTION  OF  WEALTHY  FREEDMEN,  DORTFHOBUS  AND  PALLAS. — NXRO^S 
PROGRESS  nf  LICENTIOUSNESS.— BE  BXHIBIT8  HTliPIEf.F  IN  THE  CIRCUS. — ^HIS  IN- 
FAMOUS DKBAUCHBRT.—- BURNING  OF  ROME.— PERSECUTION  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS.— • 
RESTORATION  OF  THE  CITT.— NERO^S  GOLDEN  HOUSE.— •FURXHEft  XZACBlOlNS  AND 
O0NFI80ATIONS.— C0NSPIRAC7  OF  PIS0.*-IT8  DETBCHON  AND  PUnSHXENT.*- 
DKATH  OF  LUCAN  AND  SENECA. — ^PRETENDED  DISOOTERT  OF  THB  TREASURES  OF 
DIDO. — DEATH  OF  POFPJEA. — ^FURTHER  PEOSCRIPTION&-r-«rORMS  AND  PESTILENCE. 
— SETLECnONS  OF  TACITUS.— DEATH  OF  ANNJEUS  MELA.— ^^OSECUTION  ANT 
DEATH  OF  SORANUS  AND  THRASEA. — ^A.D.  68-66.  A.U.  811-819. 

TH£  legislation  of  Nero's  principate  has  been  examined, 
and  the  character  of  his  civil  administration  depicted, 
fVom  the  notices  of  historians  and  jurists.    The  ,, 
materials  are  slender,  and  the  delineation  is  neces-  the  i^^storr  or 
sanly  unsteady  and  snperficiaL    Such  is  the  pub- 
lic history  of  the  times.    But  we  now  turn  to  an  intrigue  of 
the  palace,  a  iri^ory  of  domestic  hate  and  private  crime,  and 
we  find  its  whole  course,  and  every  detail,  described  to  us 
with  the  clearest  and  strongest  lines;  while  to  the  careful 
inquirer  more  darkness  really  hovers  over  this  picture  than 
the  other.    A  thoughtful  reader  can  hardly  peruse  a  sentence 
of  the  AnrujUs  of  Tacitus,  his  chief  guide  at  this  period,  with- 
out feeling  that  he  is  in  unsafe  hands.    The  matters  of  which 
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his  aatkor  now  treats  had  for  the  most  part  no  public  beaiv 
ing ;  transacted  in  secret,  they  could  only  have  been  reyeallBd 
by  treacherous,  or  at  least  by  interested  narrators ;  and  it  is 
with  vexation,  not  unmixed  with  wonder,  that  we  remark  the 
complacency  with  which  he  recounts  events  of  which  he  could 
have  had  no  certain  knowledge,  of  which  £dse  and  coloured 
statements  must  necessarily  have  been  rife,  and  can  hardly 
have  Mled  to  imbue  the  representations  of  the  writers  from 
whom  he  almost  indiscriminately  drew.  Many  persona,  says 
the  Jewish  historian  Josephus,  have  undertaken  to  write  the 
history  of  Nero;  of  whom  some  have  disregarded  th^  truth 
on  a(ic<mnt^cf  favours  received  from  him,  others  from  per" 
sonal  hostility  ha/oe  indulged  in  alnmnnable  falsehoods.  As 
a  foreigner,  Josephus  was  exempt  from  many  of  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Romans;  he  regarded  these  matters  from  a  more 
distant  and  a  clearer  point  of  view,  tJndoubtedly,  the  par- 
ticular details  of  intrigue  and  crime,  on  which  we  are  about 
to  enter,  must  be  received  with  caution  and  distmsi;  never- 
theless, Josephus  himself  believes  in  the  poisoning  of  Britan- 
nicus,  and  the  murders,  now  to  be  related,  of  Agrippina  and 
Octavia  5  the  name  of  Nero  is  branded  with  atrocities  which 
can  neither  be  denied  nor  extenuated,*  The  story  must  be 
told  as  it  is  delivered  to  us,  and  no  man  will  care  to  mar  its 
horrible  interest  by  scrutinizing  step  by  step  the  ground  on 
which  he  is  treading. 

Since  her  defeat  by  Seneca  and  Burrhus,  at  the  outset  of 
the  new  reign,  the. empress-mother  se^ns  to  have  regained 
Rise  of  Popp«a  ^^^Bi  provolang  a  fhrther  trial  of  strength ;  and, 
^^^  possibly,  she  regained  by  this  prudent  reserve  a 

portion  of  tha  influence  she  had  forfi^tcd*  When,  after  an 
interval  of  almoob  fiVe  years,  the  curtain  again  draws  up  on  a 
scene  of  the  interior  of  the  palace,  we  find  !N'ero  still  mamed 
but  not  united,  to  Octaviai,  Agrippina  watdung  their  con- 
nexion with  a  jeaiousy  which  frustrates  every  attempt  to 
draw  him  into  another  niarrioge,  wiiile  Acte  still  retains  her 

'  Joseph.  AnHq.  ML  xz.  7  3. 
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place  as  the  peigning  &Yoarite.  We  find  *.lie  yoang  and 
gaUant  Otdio  still  fii^t  of  the  prince's  friends  and  associates, 
fiiscinating  his  master  by  his  graces,  and  rising  in  public 
hcmonrs.  Nero  is  now  two  and  twenty  instead  of  seventeen : 
in  other  respects  we  note  little  change  in  the  personages  or 
situations  of  the  drama.  Bnt  a  new  character  now  steps 
upon  the  stage,  destined  to  work  out  a  startling  catastroj^a 
Popps&a  Sabina,  the  wife  of  Otho,  was  the  fairest  woman  of 
her  time,  and  with  the  charms  of  beauty  she  combined  the 
address  of  an  accomplished  intriguer.^  Among  tbe  dissoltite 
wom^i  of  xmp^ial  Home,  she  stands  predminent.  Originsdly 
united  to  Rufius  Orispmus,  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  se- 
duced by  Otho,  and  obtained  a  divorce  in  order  to  marry- 
him.  Introduced  by  this  new  connexion  to  the  intimacy  of 
Nero,  she  soon  aimed  at  a  higher  eleVation.  But  her  husband 
was  jealous  and  vigilant,  and  she  herself  knew  how  to  allure 
the  young  emperor  by  alternate  advances  and  retreats,  till, 
in  the  violence  of  his  passion,  he  put  his  friend  out  of  the 
way,  by  dimnissing  him  to  the  government  of  Lusitania.* 
Poppsea  suffered  Otho  to  depart  without  a  sigh.  She  profit- 
ed by  his  absence  to  make  herself  more  than  ever  indis* 
pensable  to  her  paramour,  and  aimed,  with  Uttle  disguise,  at 
releasing  herself  from  her  union  and  supplanting  Octavia,  by 
divorce  or  even  by  death/ 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  bold  design  could  only  be 

'  TaOf  Ann,  xill  45.  (mider  the  yoar  811) :  "  IIuiG  mulieri  cuncta  alia  fuere 
prsBter  honestum  animmn."  There  are  seyeral  bnsta  in  existence  supposed  to 
represent  Foppcea ;  bnt  their  authentldty  is  yery  questionable.  The  features 
are  of  infantine  grace  and  delicacy,  not  unsoited  to  the  soft  Toluptuousness  of 
the  habits  imputed  to  her.  See  Ampere,  BisL  de  Home  d  Rome^  §  8.  But  her 
images,  we  are  told,  were  generally  destroyed  at  the  death  of  Nero. 

'  The  story  is  somewhat  dlBbrently  told  by  our  authorities,  and  aven.  by 
Tadtua  himself  in  his  Historiea  and  his  ArmdU,  In  the  latter  work  he  speaks, 
no  doubt,  from  his  latest  and  best  Information,  which  agrees  with  the  disticb 
m  Suetonius  i^Otho^  8.) : 

**  Our  Otho  mentito  sit,  qufimtia,  exul  honoro  ? 
Uxoris  moDchus  eoaperat  esse  suse.*' 

•  Tac  Ann.  xiiL  4^.,  a.  n.  68,  A.  u.  811. 

TOL.  TI. — 7  ' 
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effected  by  the  overthrow  of  Agrippina.  If  this  woman  had 
D^jt^jgjjjt,^  jn  recovered  a  portion  of  her  power  over  her  Bon, 
ptafropSS^n-  8^^  **  ^®*st  retained  little  of  his  affectioiis.  To 
hrixheid,  control  him  by  fear  was  no  longer  possible;  an 
influence  once  broken  coold  never  be  restored  on  the  footing 
of  ancient  habit.  There  was  hardly  a  crime  of  which  she 
was  not  reputed  guilty ;  there  was  no  excess  of  which  Boma 
believed  her  incapable.  Murder  and  adultery  were  the  com- 
mon instruments  of  her  ambition :  in  marrying  C^udius  she 
had  engaged  in  an  act  which  popular  feeling  regarded  as  in- 
cest. Indignant  and  disgusted  at  her  crimes,  her  debauch- 
eries, and  the  crimes  and  debaucheries  of  her  &vourites  and 
creatures,  hating  her  as  the  sister  of  Caius,  hating  her  as  the 
wife  of  Claudius,  loathing  her  as  the  harlot  of  Narcissus  and 
Pallas,  execrating  her  at  last,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  disap- 
pointment, as  the  vile  daughter  of  their  noble  6ermanicus, 
her  countrymen  were  prepared  to  believe  the  rumour  that 
she  had  tried,  as  a  last  device,  to  entangle  her  own  son  in  a 
criminal  intrigue  with  hersel£^  Some,  indeed,  whispered  that 
Nero  had  been  the  first  to  solicit  his  mother;  but  the  other 
story  gained  more  general  credence ;  no  one  asked  whether 
a  woman  of  fifty  could  dream  of  such  a  conquest  over  the 
fairest  charmers  of  the  court,  or  betray  her  odious  secret  to 
those  who  watched  around  her.  But  so  nearly  was  she  suc- 
cessful, they  went  on  to  aver,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  her 
arts  were  frustrated  by  Seneca ;  who  deterred  Nero  from  the 
crime,  by  representing,  from  the  lips  of  Acte,  the  shock  it 
would  cause  to  public  feeling,  and  the  dangers  which  might 
ensue.' 

*  Tac  Ann,  xiv.  2.  (a.u.  812):  "Tradit  Cluvius  Agrippinam,"  &c  On 
the  other  hand :  **Fabius  Rusticus  non  Agrippinae  sed  Neroni  cupitum  id  me- 
morat  .  .  .  Sed  quae  Cluvius  eadem  cseteri  quoque  auctorcs  prodidere,  et 
fiuna  hue  indinaf 

*  The  Btrange  story  told  by  Dion  (Ixi.  11.)  seons  equiyalcnt  to  a  confeesion 
that  this  scandal  was  not  generally  rented  worthy  of  belief:  6Xk*  iKtlvo  /lev, 
di*  bXn^  tykvero^  dre  irpdf  rdv  rpdmv  tdrruu  hrMaOrf^  ovk  oi6a  •  A  <W  «^ 
wpdf  fr6vruv  ^/wXAyirrai  ^iyw,  &r<  halpav  rivi  ry  'Aypimdv^  iftolav  6  JSipop 
6^  airb  "fAro  if  rd  /tdXiora  iy&Kifce,  koX  out^  re  Uelv^  irpocnraifiw,  itdl  to*< 
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However  this  may  be,  and  whether  or  not  Agrippina,  the 
writer  of  a  scandalous  chronicle  herself,  has  sufG^d  from  the 
lying  tongues  of  enemies  of  her  own,  Poppaea  was 
now  engaged  with  her  in  open  strife,  and  one  or  tngaiTagiJiiut 
the  other  must  perish  in  the  contest.  Poppsaa 
had  so  £ur  succeeded  as  to  get  her  lover  to  contemplate  mar- 
rii^  with  her,  while  he  still  shrank  from  the  preliminary 
steps.  Of  Octavia,  indeed,  neither  one  nor  the  other  took 
account.  It  was  Agrippina^s  anger,  Agrippina^s  power,  that 
Poppsea  sought  to  overcome.  She  treated  Nero  as  a  child 
controlled  by  an  imreasonable  parent;  she  excited  him  to 
rebel  against  undue  authority ;  made  him  ashamed  of  his 
subservience,  and  alarmed  at  the  state  of  dependence  in 
which  she  represented  him  as  lying.  He  was  no  emperor, 
she  said;  he  was  not  even  a  fjree  man.  Finally,  she  per- 
suaded him  that  his  mother  was  conspiring  against  him:  the 
charges  triumphantly  rebutted  four  years  before,  were  re- 
peated with  more  success:  for  Nero  began  now  to  &el  an 
interest  in  believing  them,  and  he  had  learnt,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  power,  that  it  was  possible  to  condemn  the  suspected 
without  bringing  them  face  to  face  with  their  accusers.^ 

No  intrigue  of  the  palace  could  be  supposed  complete  at 
this  period,  unless  Seneca  was  its  instigator  or  accomplice; 
and  accordingly  the  sage  is  himself  accused  of  jf^^  oontem- 
counselling  the  dreadful  crime  which  has  now  to  SS^mJ""' 
be  related.    The  first  attempt  on  Agrippina's  life,  mothet 

i^Xoic  tvSetKvhfievoCy  iXeye  brt  xal  nf  fnfrpt  hfukotri,  Lacan,  towards  the  end 
of  his  poon,  speaks  with  trae  Koman  indignation  of  the  ineest  permitted  to 
the  Parthians,  iti  whidi  he  may  possibly  hare  had  regard  to  atoiiea  nearer 
home(Tiil  406.): 

"  Danmat  apud  gentes  sceleris  non  sponte  peracti 
(Edipodionias  infellz  iabula  Thebas : 
Parthorum  dominns  qnoties  sic  sanguine  mixto 
Nasdtor  Arsaddes  I  cui  fas  implere  parentem 
Quid  rear  esse  nefhs  !*' 
^  Tac  Ann,  xiv.  1.    Such  was  the  dread  in  wMch  Nero  at  this  tune  hdd 
his  mother,  that  he  entertdned  thoughts  (so  at  least  we  are  assured)  of  quit* 
tfaig  Rome,  divesting  hfanself  of  power,  and  returning  to  a  private  station  at 
Rhodes.    Suet  Ker,  84. 
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Mreoounted  bj  TaeitoB,  k  one  c£  the  darkest  Bocmos  of  his 
long  tragiedj.  That  it  is  true  ia  the  main,  we  have  at  least 
no  reason  to  question ;  but  Suetonios  and  Dion  ha^e  each 
added  details^  not  wholly  consistent  with  one  another,  which 
may  serve  to  remind  ns  that  the  partkhdars  of  snoh  deeds 
eonld  seldom  be  accurately  known,  and  how  mndi  scope 
there  was  for  invention  and  embellishment  in  the  obsonrity 
of  contemporary  history.  Nero,  it  seems,  ibll  of  fear  or  doB- 
gBJ9t,  long  avoided  all  private  intercourse  with  his  motbeir,  and 
recommended  her  to  withdraw  to  a  suburban  residence.  But 
this  was  not  enough;  to  reassure  him.  There  was  no  inten*- 
tion  of  bringing  her  to  trial :  open  violence  against  her  could 
not  be  ventured:  against  poison  she  was  guarded  by  her  own 
caution,  and  the  fidelity  of  her  attend£mts:  the  statement 
that  she  had  fortified  herself  by  antidotes,  is  one  of  the  vul- 
gar fictions  of  antiquity,  which  modem  science  scarce  deigns 
to  refiite,  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  die  allowed  such  a 
rumour  to  be  spread  as  a  meastfre  of  precaution.  Again, 
after  the  mysterious  death  of  Britannicus,  a  second  catastro- 
phe of  the  kind  in  the  imperitd  fiEtmily  would. have  excited 
terrible  suspicions.  Among  the  prince's  intimates  was  one 
Anicetus,  a  freedman  of  the  court,  but  advanoed  to  the  com- 
mand  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum,  who.  had  formerly  been  his 
preceptor,  and  had  personal  grounds  of  hostility  to  Agrip- 
pina.  This  man  explained  to  his  eager  patron  the  mechanism 
by  which  a  vessel  might  be  constructed,  to  fiill  in  pieces  at  a 
glyen  signal  in  the  water.  In  this  Agrippioa  should  be  in- 
vited to  embark;  the  disruption  of  the  treacherous  planks 
might  be  imputed  to  the  winds  and  waves,  and  then  her  pious 
son  might  erect  a  temple  to  his  victim,  and  satisfy  the  un- 
conscious world  of  his  dutiful  affection,' 

'  Tac  Ann,  ziy.  3.  Suetonius  says  that  the  first  design  was  to  crash 
Agrippina  under  the  falling  roof  of  a  ohamber  prepared  on  shore  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  that  of  this  Agrippina  was  forewarned.  iVb*.  84.  Dion  assures  us 
tliat  Poppsea  and  Seneca,  not  Nero,  first  took  the  idea  of  the  treacherous  diip 
from  some  machinery  of  the  kind  in  the  theatre,  and  applied  it  to  the  pro- 
jected destructlou  of  Agrippina.    But  this  strange  mechanism  occurs  again  to 
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Snck  a  vessel  wsts  accordingly  prepared,  fitted  up  stimp- 
(uoualy,  and  assigned  for  the  oonreyance  of  Agrippina  from 
Bauli,  where  she  would  land  from  AntiTmi,  to 
Baise,  whither  she  was  inyited  by  Nero,  at  the  «ttoia»t  to  d^ 
o^el»ajtion  of  the  Ato  days'  festival  of  Minerva  *  y  ^^^^^ 
in  the  jnonth  of  March.  At  this  period,  the  begiuning  of 
sprmg,  the  fashionabk  season  of  the  baths  began ;  and  Nero 
pretended  ta  open  it  with  an  act  of  reconciliation  with  the 
parent  from,  whom  he  had  been  too  long  Pranged.  Ihe 
empress  left  her  own  vessel  at  Banli,  as  antioipated,  and  was 
received  on  the  beach  by  Nero;  bat  apprised,  as  was  be- 
lieved, of  some  intended  treachery,  she  declined  t6  mount 
the-  fatal  bark,  and  insisted  on  completing  the  transit  to  Bais 
in  a  litter.  But  there  every  i^prehension  was  removed  by 
the  eares^  lavished  upon  her.  The  banquet  was  protracted 
to  a  late  hour,  and  when  at  lasi  Nero  took  leave  of  her  with 
the  blinded  demonstrations  of  affection,  she  no  longer  hesi* 
tated  to  ^ter  the  vessel  which  had  been  sent  to  Baisa  to  re- 
o«.ve  her.  The  weather  was  fair,  the  sky  brilliant  with  stars, 
the  gay  company  of  the  baths,  turning  night  into  day,  linger- 
ed on  the  beach  as  she  embarked*  There  was  nothing  strange 
or  unusual  in  such  a  nocturnal  excursionw  But  no  sooner  had 
the  rowers  put  off  from  shore  than  the  canopy  beneath  which 
Agrippina  iieelined  with  her  ladies  gave  way  under  the  weight 
of  lead  with  whibh  it  had  been  loaded^  and: crashed  one  of 
her  attemdants.  At  the  same  instant  the  bolts  were  suddenly 
withdhiwn.  In  the  confusion,  however,  the  medhanifim  ^U 
ed  to  act ;  the  sailora  tried,  by  rushing  to  one  side  of  the 
vessel,  to  overtuEm  or  sink  it,  having  means  at  hand  to  make 
their,  own  escape.  This  too  was  unsuccessful,  but  Agrippina 
and  her  eoihpanions  were  immersed  in  the  water,  and  one  of 
thjfe  women,  niamed  Acerronia,  hoping  to  save  hersdf  by  eic- 
claiming  that  she  was  the  empress,  was  beaten  with  oars  and 
drowned,  Agrippina,  with  nw>re  presence  of  mind,  kept 
^ilencfe,  and  swaili,  or  floated  on  fragments  of  the  wreck;  till 

Dion^a  history  (Ixxvi  1.),  under  the  reign  of  Severus.    Reimar  refers  to  a  coin 
6f  that  emperor  on  which  it  is  represented.    See  VaaKrat,  JSFum.  Imp.  tl  230. 
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picked  up  by  boats  from  the  shore;  but  she  too  was  stmck 
once  on  the  shoulder.  Carried  to  a  yilla  of  her  own  on  the 
banks  of  the  Luerine  lake,  and  now  fully  conscious  of  the 
treachery  from  which  she  had  so  narrowly  escaped,  she  felt 
in  her  retreat  that  the  only  chance  of  safety  was  to  pretend 
entire  ignorance  of  it.  Without  delay  she  despatched  her 
freedman  Agmnus  to  Nero,  to  announce  her  happy  escape 
from  a  lamentable  accident,  to  entreat  him  to  calm  his  own 
impatience,  and  defer  visiting  her  till  she  had  tended  her 
wounds,  and  reisted  from  her  fatigues. 

Of  the  failure  Nero  was  already  made  aware.    He  had 
watched  the  vessel  quit  the  shore  of  Baiaa :  perhaps  in  tlie 

moonlight  he  had  witnessed  the  catastrophe ;  at 
natioiis  tgaintt    all  cveuts,  long  before  the  arrival  of  Agerinus, 

he  was  apprised  that  Agrippina  had  escaped, 
wounded,  but  with  lif^ ;  and  he  knew  too  well  that  she  was 
no  longer  deceived  by  his  caresses.  He  believed,  in  his  ter- 
ror, that  she  was  prepared  to  arm  her  slaves,  to  call  upon  the 
soldiers,  to  appeal  to  the  senate  and  people  against  him. 
Burrhus  and  Seneca  were  at  hand.  Tacitus  leaves  it  uncer- 
tain whether,  as  some  believed,  they  were  actually  concerned 
in  the  plot.  His  silence  may  be  taken,  perhaps,  as  so  &r 
Co  iidtv  of  ^^^^^^1®  ^  them.  When,  however,  they  came 
Beneoaand        into  the  priuce's  preseucc,  and  heard  his  oonfes* 

sion  of  guilt  and  earnest  demand  for  advice,  there 
was  first  a  long  silence ;  they  may  have  despaired  of  dissuad- 
ing; possibly  they  thought  that  there  now  was  no  alterna- 
tive: either  the  son  or  the  mother  must  perish.  At  last 
Seneca  turned  to  Burrhus  and  asked  whether  the  soldiers 
should  be  directed  to  kill  her.  Burrhus  replied  that  the  sol- 
diers could  not  be  trusted  against  a  daughter  of  Grermanious : 
Zet  the  admiral^  he  said,  he  required  to  fulfil  his  promise. 
.  ...  Be  mine  the  deedy  replied  Anicetus ;  whereupon 
Nero  exclaimed  with  transport  that  this  was  the  first  day  of 
his  Imperium ;  that  he  owed  the  boon  to  a  freedman.  When 
Agerinus  presently  appeared,  Anicetus  let  a  dagger  be  drop- 
ped at  his  feet,  then  seized  him  as  an  assassin,  and  loaded 
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him  with  chains ;  intending,  after  the  murder  of  Agrippina, 
to  declare  that  she  had  attempted  to  assassinate  the  emperor, 
and,  fiuMng  in  her  design,  had  put  an  end  to  herown  existence. 

The  Baian  palace  and  the  Xucrine  villa  lay  perhaps  not 
many  furlongs  apart,  and  these  incidents,  crowded  within  a 
narrow  space,  had  all  occurred  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours.  As  soon  as  Agrippina's  disaster  was  Agrippina  ef- 
known  to  the  residents  of  the  coast,  they  rushed 
to  the  beach,  thronged  the  moles  and  terraces  and  leapt  into 
the  boats  beneath  them,  to  ascertain  what  had  befallen  her. 
The  shore  gleamed  with  innumerable  torches,  and  resounded 
with  cries,  and  vows,  and  agitated  murmurs.  When  it  was 
known  that  she  had  escaped,  the  multitude  hurried  to  her 
place  of  refuge  in  a  tumult  of  joy.  Arrived  at  the  doors,  they 
found  them  beset  by  the  armed  band  of  Anicetus.  Placing 
a  guard  at  every  entl^nce,  the  freedman  had  made  his  way 
into  the  villa,  and  inquired  the  slaves  to  lead  him  into  their 
mistress's  presence.  There  lay  the  matron  on  a  couch,  with 
a  single  attendant,  by  the  light  of  a  single  lamp,  waiting 
anxiously  for  her  messenger's  return.  Reassured  for  a  mo- 
ment by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  populace,  she  sickened  over 
the  long  delay ;  and  when  the  cries  of  the  multitude  sank 
into  silence,  too  surely  presaged  the  end  which  was  to  follow. 
The  slave  herself  slipped  at  last  out  of  the  room,  and  as  she 
exclaimed.  Do  you  too  desert  me  f  she  beheld  Anicetus  and 
his  soldiers  enter.  She  had  scarce  time  to  bid  them  return 
with  a  favourable  account  of  her  health  to  their  master,  when 
one  of  them  struck  her  on  the  head  with  a  stick,  and  the  rest 
rushed  upon  her,  and  despatched  her  with  many  wounds,  she 
exclaiming  only,  as  she  lay  prostrate  before  them,  Strike  the 
toomb  which  bore  a  monster  f^ 

In  this  account,  says  Tacitus,  all  writers  in  the  main 
agree.    As  to  what  is  reported  to  have  followed  there  was 
no  such  general  agreement :  we  may  believe  it  if 
we  will.    Perhaps  he  would  wish  us  to  believe,  haviour  ©r 
what  he  dares  not  himself  assert,  that  Nero  came 


•  Tac.  Ann,  xiy.  3-8. 
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in  person  to  examine  the  corpse  of  the  mangled  old  woman, 
and  coolly  praised  its  beauty  to  his  attendants.*  The  remains 
were  burnt  the  same  night  without  ceremony ;  nor  were  they 
even  entombed  till  some  of  Agrippnia's  domestics  placed  the 
ashes  in  a  decent  sepulchre  beside  the  road  to  Misenum.  One 
of  her  fi*eedmen,  Mnester,  slew  himself  upon  it ;  a  token  of 
fidelity  which  deserves  at  least  to  be  recorded  to  her  credit* 
Through  a  long  career  of  ambition  and  wickedness  she  had 
never  blinded  herself  to  the  fate  which  too  surely  awaited 
such  a  position  and  such  schemes  as  hers.  When  she  con- 
sulted the  Chaldeans  about  her  son's  fortunes,  they  had 
warned  her  that  he  was  destined  to  reign  himself,  and  then 
to  slay  her.  Let  him  kill  me,  she  had  answered,  let  him  but 
reign.* 

Then  began,  if  we  may  believe  some  writers,  the  torments 
of  mind  which  from  thenceforth  never  ceased  to  gnaw  the 
Nero  •ttempto  heart-strings  of  the  matricide :  the  Furies  shook 
wi^to^Se*^"-  ^^^^  torches  in  his  face ;  Agrippina's  spectre  flit- 
*^  ted  before  him ;  the  trumpet,  heard  at  her  raid- 

night  obsequies,  still  blared  with  ghostly  music  from  the  hill 
of  Misenum.*  However  they  might  falter  in  their  hopes  or 
fears  about  the  iuture,  the  ancient  moralists  clung  fondly  to 
the  conviction  that  successfrd  crime  meets  a  sure  punishment 
in  this  world.*  We  shall  read  how,  many  years  later,  Nero 
shunned  the  sight  of  Athens,  as  the  city  of  the  vengefril 
Eumenides,  and  shrank,  in  conscious  guilt,  from  initiation  in 
the  Mysteries ;  yet,  J  fear,  too  much  reliance  must  not  be 
placed  on  these  popular  imaginations,  for  we  are  informed 

*  So  also  Dion,  bd.  14. :  oIk  ijfdetv  brt  o§to  Ka?Jpf  fiirripa  elxov, 
■  Taa  Ann,  jxv,  9. :  "Ooddat  dum  Jmperct" 

'  Suet  I^er,  84. :  **S8epe  confesmis  exaghari  Be  materna  specie,  yerberibns- 
que  Furiamm  ac  tcedis  ardcntibus."  Tac.  Arm,  xiv.  10.;  Dion,  I  c.;  Stat 
8^Iv.  iL  7. 118.: 

"  Fallidumqae  visa 
Mains  lampade  respicis  Kcronem.** 

*  JuTena\  xili  2. : 

"  Prima  est  hsec  ultio,  quod  se 
Judice,  nemo  nocena  absolyitur.** 
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that  he  ventured  himself  to  enact  the  part  of  Orestes ;  nor 
wonld  Lucan  have  alluded  to  the  fate  of  Clytsenmestra,  had 
the  murder  of  Agrippina  been  known  to  have  left  a  sting  in 
his  patron's  breast/  We  are  assured,  however,  and  so  far  no 
doubt  truly,  that  the  first  impulse  of  the  self-accuser,  was  to 
fly  from  the  scenes  whidi  could  not  change  their  faces  like 
the  cauHiere  to  flatter  him^  and  retire  to  JSTaples,  from  whence 
he  despatched  a  letter  to  the  senate,  composed,  as  usual,  by 
Seneca,  expIabuBg  the  deed  he  had  perpetrated.  This  mis- 
sive assorted  that  his  mother  had  conspired  against  his  life ; 
that  her  creature  had  been  found  with  a  weapon  in  the  audi- 
ence chamber;  that,  in  confusion  at  the  discovery,  she  had 
perished  by  her  own  hand«  lam  ecarcefy  yet  assured  of  my 
safety y  exclaimed  the  monster :  It  is  no  scUisf action  to  me^ 
he  added,  to  have  escaped.*  The  disaster  in  the  bay  he  rep- 
resented as  an  accidental  shipwreck.  He  declared,  however, 
that  the  death  of  this  imperious  woman  might  be  accepted, 
at  all  events,  as  a  public  benefit ;  and  he  enumerated  her  acts 
of  arrogance  imd  ambition,  ascribing  to  her  fatal  influence 
many  of  the  worst  excesses  of  Claudius.  The  explanation 
bordered  too  closely  on  a  justification:  it  was  taken  as  a 
murderer's  confession  of  guilt,  veiled  by  the  ingenuity  of  a 
hired  advocate.  But  to  put  the  best  &ce  on  their  master's 
enormities  was  recognised  as  the  duty  both  of  the  minister 
and  the  courtiers.  While  the  senators  heaped  flatteries  and 
felicitations  upon  him,  they  contrived  to  sell  their  suflfrages 
for  some  acts  of  favour.  Some  exiles  were  recalled,  particu- 
larly noble  women,  who  were  said  to  have  suffered  through 
the  influence  of  Agrippina;  the  ashes  of  Lollia  Paulina  were 

*  Lucan,  Til  iTlTl : 

'*  Hand  alias,  nondmn  Soythica  pnrgatus  in  ara, 
Eumenidam  vidit  tuUos  Pelopena  Oreetea.** 
Comp.  Suet  Ner.  21. ;  Dion,  Iziil  22.    According  to  Feuerbach  (der  VaUcan, 
Apollo)y  the  ApoUo  Belredere,  which  may  have  stood  in  Nero's  TiHa  at  Auf 
taum,  is  not  the  Dragon^layer,  but  the  Ayerter  of  the  Furies.    Undoubtedly 
the  posture  is  not  that  of  an  archer.  • 

'  Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  11.    Qnintilian  quotes  from  the  letter  these  words:  *'Sal 
rum  nee  esse  adhuo  neo  credo  nee  gsudeo.''    In$i.  Orai,  Tjil  5.  18. 
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restored  to  her  native  country,  and  a  tomb  permitted  to  be 
raised  oyer  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  crime  of  which  the  wretched  youth  was 
conscious,  seemed  so  far  to  transcend  the  worst  deeds  of  the 
Roman  princes,  that  Nero  still  apprehended,  when  reflection 
returned,  a  burst  of  indignation  and  even  violence.  The  de- 
meanour of  his  &cile  nobles  reassured  him  beyond  all  expec- 
tation.   Still  he  hesitated  to  show  himself    His 

His  trlamphal  _.  __,  i.-i  .  4»     a 

entry  into         adviscrs  Urged  hmi,  as  his  best  security,  to  anect 
°^^  the  confidence  of  innocence.    Still  trembling,  still 

blushing,  he  entered  Rome  in  the  face  of  day.  S^ieca,  Burr- 
hus,  even  the  hardy  Anioetus,  might  be  amazed  at  his  Row- 
ing reception.  The  senators  came  forth  in  their  festal  robes 
to  meet  him :  their  wives  and  children  were  arranged  in  long 
rows  on  either  side  of  the  way;  the  streets  were  thronged 
with  seats  raised  against  the  houses,  to  accommodate  the 
multitude  of  spectators  as  at  a  triumphal  procession.  And  a 
triumph  indeed  it  was :  Nero  had  conquered  Rome,  and  now 
led  its  people  at  his  chariot-wheels  to  the  CapitoL  There  he 
offered  thanksgivings  to  the  Gods,  and  descended  again  only 
to  fling  himself  in  insolent  security,  into  every  form  of  mon* 
strous  dissipation,  from  which  the  last  remains  of  reverence 
for  a  mother  had  hitherto  served  to  withhold  him.* 

So  secure,  indeed,  was  the  monster  of  his  subjects'  servile 
devotion,  that  he  could  now  venture  to  despise  the  grim 
raillery  with  which  the  populace  assailed  him;  for  it  was 
more  in  jest  than  indignation  that  they  hung  the  sack,  the 
instrument  of  death  for  parricide,  about  his  statues,  placard* 
ed  the  walls  with  the  triad  of  matricides,  iVm>,  OresteSy 
AlcmcBonj  the  three  men  that  slew  their  motherSy  and  teased 
him  by  pretending  to  denounce  the  perpetrators  of  these 
offensive  ribaldries.'    A  discreet  neglect  soon  caused  this 

*  Taa  Ann,  xiy.  18. 

•  Dian,lxL16.: 

Vipciv  'OpianfCy  'AXxfiatuv,  ftsfTpotcrivat, 
Comp  Suet  Ncr,  8. : 

*'  QoiB  negat  JSncs  magna  de  stirpe  Kenmem? 
gnstolit  hlo  matrem,  Buatulit  iUe  patrem.** 
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petty  annoyance  to  cease.    The  current  of  men's 
excited  imaginations  was  speedily  diverted  by  the  popoiwM 
the  celebration  of  magnificent  games,  and  the  re-  **^^ 

flections  of  the  jeering  populace  were  turned  from  their  ruler's 
cruelty  to  the  indecency  with  which  he  descended  himself 
upon  the  stage,  and  contended  in  feats  of  skill  with  the 
singers  and  musicians.  Already  at  an  earlier  period,  in  his 
passion  for  charioteering,  he  had  erected  a  circus  in  his  own 
gardens  on  the  Vatican,  and  there  he  had  held  the  whip  and 
reins  in  the  presence  of  applauding  spectators  admitted  by  invi- 
tation to  his  private  entertainments.  His  tutors,  it  was  said, 
had  conceded  him  this  indulgence  to  keep  him  ftom.  the  more 
heinous  impropriety  of  singing  and  playing ;  for  he  threatened 
to  come  forth  like  Apollo,  a  Roman,  as  he  remarked,  no  less 
than  a  Grecian  divinity,  and  claim  as  an  honour  for  himself 
the  admiration  which  was  allowed  to  be  honourable  to  the 
Deity.  But  he  would  be  now  no  longer  thus  restricted.  He 
resolved  to  exhibit  himself  as  an  actor;  and  stUl  shrinking 
from  the  reputed  enormity  of  appearing  before  promiscuous 
multitudes  on  the  public  sti^e,  he  devised  a  new  festival, 
which  he  called  the  Juvenalia,  to  be  held  within  iMtitu«on  of 
the  precincts  of  the  palaca  The  prince  himself  tt»»  J^veiuju. 
was  the  hero  of  this  solemnity.  Arrived  at  the  age  of  man* 
hood,  his  beard  was  clipped,  and  the  first  tender  down  of  his 
cheek  and  chin  enclosed  in  a  golden  casket,  and  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  in  the  CapitoL'  This  ceremony  was  followed  by 
music  and  acting ;  men  of  all  ranks  and  in  great  numbers 

'  Dion,  III  19.  There  maj  be  some  question  about  the  exact  period  of  the 
institution  of  the  Juvenalia.  Tacitus  mentions  it  under  the  year  812,  but  be 
does  not  expresBly  state  that  it  was  then  instttoted,  for  which,  however,  we 
have  l)km'9  authority.  The  ceremony  of  firet  cropinng  the  beard  was  more 
properly  pedbimed  in  the  twentieth  year  (Suet  C<diff.  10.);  and  if  Nero  was 
bom,  as  I  suppose,  in  October,  790,  this  would  bring  the  date  to  810  or  811. 
Suetonius  and  Dion  tdl  a  story,  which  I  r^ect  without  hesitation  as  worthless, 
Uiat  Nero  caused  his  aunt  Domitia  to  be  poisoned  with  a  preteoded  medicine, 
from  mere  c^)rioe,  because,  being  sick,  she  had  said  she  could  now  die  without 
regret,  having  lived  to  see  her  darling's  beard  dipped.  Hitherto  at  least  Nero's 
oiormities  were  not  without  a  motive. 
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were  admitted  as  spectators ;  illustrious  Romans  were  bribed 
to  exhibit  themselves  as  dancers  and  singers ;  grave  senators 
and  stately  matrons  capered  in  the  wanton  measures  of  mer- 
cenary buffoons  and  posture-makers.  The  degradation  to 
which  Nero  thus  constrained  his  noblest  subjects  seems,  in 
the  view  of  the  philosophic  Tacitus,  to  deepen  the  shades 
which  hung  over  the  fame  of  the  matricide.  The  historian 
proceeds  to  describe,  as  an  enhancement  of  his  excesses,  the 
establishment  of  what  we  should  call  a  public  garden  round 
the  basin  of  Augustus  beyond  the  Tiber,  where  drinks  and 
viands  were  distributed  to  the  populace,  and  all  comers,  gen- 
tle and  simple,  received  a  ticket  for  refreshmentSy  which  good 
men  exchanged  for  these  vile  commodities  because  they  were 
compelled,  the  profligate  from  depraved  inclination.  Hence- 
forth vice,  he  says,  walked  abroad  more  heinous  and  more 
shameless  than  ever.  These  promiscuous  assemblages  of  men 
and  women  of  all  ranks  together,  corrupted  the  manners  of 
the  age  more  than  any  cause  that  could  be  named.* 

Last  of  all,  to  crown  the  universal  degeneracy,  when  his 
people  had  been  sufficiently  corrupted,  Nero  descended  him- 
Nero  descends  8®^  ^P^^  ^^  Stage,  with  the  lyre  in  his  hand, 
opon  the  stage,  ^j^ieh  he  was  Seen  to  tune  with  nervous  solici- 
tude before  commencing  his  performance.  His  voice  was 
husky,  his  breath  was  short,  and  all  the  appliances  of  his  art 
were  unavailing  to  correct  their  defects.*  But  of  this  he  was 
much  too  vain  to  be  conscious.  Nevertheless,  to  silence  en- 
vious detractors,  a  troop  of  soldiers  was  kept  always  in  at- 
tendance, and  at  their  head  stood  Burrhus  himself,  disguising 
the  sob  of  shame  with  ejaculations  of  applause.  A  band  of 
young  nobles,  entitled  Augustani,  was  enrolled  to  applaud 
the  performance,  to  praise  the  divine  beauty  of  the  prince, 
and  the  divine  excellence  of  his  singing.'    Doubtless  the 

'  Taa  Ann,  xiv.  15. :  "  Neo  uUa  monbos  comiptis  olim  phiB  libldiiram  df^ 
cnmdedit  qoam  ilia  ooUavies.*' 

'  Dion,  111  20. :  ^Civtffia  fipax^  Kai  fiiXav,  Lacian^  Neron,  7. :  Tb  Si  irvn^ 
ua  hiktyw  koX  ovk  hnoxpuip  wov  AJ. 

'  Koto,  it  seems,  had  been  charmed  at  Naples  by  the  perfonnanoe  of  pro 
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verses  already  quoted  from  Seneca  were  frequently  in  their 
mouths.  Nero  himself  was  a  verse  maker  also.  His  claims 
to  poetical  merit  were,  as  might  be  expected,  meagre,  and  he 
00  far  distrusted  himself  in  this  art  that  he  entertained  many 
rhymers  about  him,  whose  business  it  was  to  catch  each 
pretty  turn  of  phrase  or  thought  that  fell  from  him,  and 
weave  it  into  verse  as  best  they  might.  You  may  traccy 
says  Tacitus  gravely,  in  the  poems  of  Nero  the  manner  of 
their  origin  :  for  thsyflow  not^  as  it  vsere^  with  a  current  and 
inspiration  of  their  oten :  they  have  no  unity  of  style  or 
meaninff.^  In  private,  Nero,  as  a  philosopher's  pupil,  affected 
some  interest  in  philosophical  discussions,  the  common  pas- 
time of  educated  men  in  his  time ;  and  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  attended,  after  the  &shion  of  the  day,  by  the  professed 
sages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  said  however  that  he  had 
no  real  sympathy  with  their  pursuits ;  he  enjoyed  a  boyish 
gratification  in  setting  them  to  wrangle  together.  Agrip- 
pina,  indeed,  is  accused  of  having  dissuaded  him  from  the 
study,  as  unfit  for  a  king  of  men.*  For  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, as  Grecian  arts,  he  may  have  acquired  the  taste  of  a 
virtuoso,  and  the  charms  of  Grecian  architecture  incited  him 
to  magnificence  in  building.*  But  his  true  delight  was  in  the 
shows  of  the  theatre  and  the  circus.  In  818  he  institution  of 
instituted  games  called  after  himself  Neronia,  to  ♦J**^***"^ 
be  conducted  in  the  Greek  fashion,  and  to  recur  periodically 
like  the  Olympian.*    They  embraced  musical  and  gymnas- 

fessional  daqtteurs  from  Alexandria,  and   made   them,  fak  model     Suet 
yer.  20. 

*  Taa  Ann.  xiv.  16. :  **  Non  impeta  et  instinctu,  nee  uno  ore  fluena."  Sue- 
tonius (Ner.  52.)  holds  that  he  did  compose  his  verses  himself^  and  appeals  to 
tlie  manuscripts  he  had  seen  of  them. 

•  Suet  ym-,  52. 

'  Tlie  statues  of  the  Apollo  Belyedere,  whether  it  be  on  origfaial  work  of 
Grecian  art,  or  a  Roman  copy  (it  seems  not  yet  to  be  decided  whether  the  ma- 
terial be  the  marble  of  Paroa  or  of  Carrara),  and  the  fighting  Gladiator,  were 
found  hi  the  ruins  of  Nero's  palace  at  Antiunu  Of  Nero's  taste  for  building  I 
shall  speak  hereafter.    On  Uie  subject  of  the  former  work,  see  above,  p.  126,  n. 

^  Dion,  bd.  21. :  Suet  JVer. :  **  Instituit  quiuquennale  certamen  primus  om- 
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tio  contests,  as  well  as  chariot-racing.  For  ganiefl  of 
athletic  skill  he  erected  a  gynmasiom,  this  designation,  as 
well  as  the  contests  themselves,  being  altogether  new  to  the 
Romans.  It  is  curious  to  read  in  Tacitus  how  the  old-fash^ 
ioned  citizens,  still  a  numerous  and  respectable  body,  mur- 
mured at  the  introduction  of  these  foreign  customs,  which 
they  connected  with  the  reputed  profligacy  of  Grecian  morals^ 
and  how  the  rising  generation  defended  them.'  No  page  of 
our  author  reads  more  like  a  declamation  of  our  own  day. 
Xero  caused  himself  to  be  inscribed  on  the  list  of  Citharoedi, 
and  obtained  the  prize  as  the  best  of  lyrists  without  an  an- 
tagonist ;  for  all  the  rest  were  declared  by  the  judges  un- 
worthy even  to  compete  with  him.  No  reward  was  given 
for  eloquence;  but  Nero  again  was  pronounced  to  be  the 
conqueror.  The  first  pul^c  display  of  Lucan*s  poetical  ge- 
nius was  made  on  this  occasion ;  when  he  came  forward  to 
sing  the  praises  of  the  prince  who  had  made  him  his  compan- 
ion  and  assistant,'  On  the  whole  the  first  celebration  of  the 
Neronia  was  dignified  and  imposing ;  for  the  low  buffoonery 
of  the  histrions,  the  favourites  of  the  baser  sort,  was  excluded 
from  this  Hellenic  festival  It  was  remarked  that  from  this 
time  the  Greek  fashions,  long  denizened  in  Naples  and  the 
cities  of  Campania,  obtained  more  and  more  fevour  with  the 
Roman  voluptuaries ;  the  loose  Greek  robes  in  which  the 
spectators  were  enjoined  to  array  themselves,  to  favour  the 
illusion  of  the  spectacle,  were  retained  in  common  use,  and 
displaced,  in  spite  of  the  sneer  of  Augustus,  the  toga  of  the 
world's  masters.* 

niom  Romae.''  According  to  Eckhel  {Dodr,  Nwnm,  yi  2C4.)  these  games  con- 
dnned  to  be  repeated  as  late  as  the  time  of  Constantine. 

'  Tac  Anru  xiy.  21,  22.  The  contempt  of  the  Romans  for  the  gymnic  en- 
tertainments of  Greece  is  marked  bj  Lucan,  tIL  270: 

"  Graiis  delecta  juventus 
Oymnasiis  aderit,  studioquc  ignava  paloestree.** 

*  Suetonios,  fnL  Luean, 

*  Tac  L  c.  The  chlamjs,  a  loose  and  short  cloak,  and  erepis,  a  kind  of 
sandal,  were  dlstinctlT?  articles  of  Grecian  costmne,  already  much  in  use 
among  the  Roman  sojommers  at  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy.  See  note  of  lipdua 
on  Tae.  Awn,  zir.  21. 
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Our  authorities,  especially  Suetonius  and  Dion,  abound 
in  details  of  the  grandeur  and  extravagance  of  the  shows 
with  which  "Sero  astonished  his  people,  more  , 

*      *  Increasliig  ex- 

partioularly  om  the  ocoasion  of  celebrating  the  teftyuinoeof 
Ludi'Maxbui,  as  he  styled  them,  for  the  etetnity  The  Lodi  mu. 
of  the  Koman  Empire.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  exhibitions  was  perhaps  that  of  an  elephant  which  de- 
scended from  the  cornice  of  the  amphitheatre  to  the  arena 
upon  the  tight  rope, — ^it  does. not  appear  how  it  first  reached 
that  elevatioii, — ^with  a  Bomsn  knight  on  his  back.  The  dis- 
tribution of  precious  objects, — gold,  jewels,  tissues,  pictures, 
animals,  and  finally  ships,  houses,  and  estates, — exceeded  the 
wanton  liberality  of  Caius.  Nero  followed  the  Roman  tradi* 
tion  in  constructing  an  amphitheatre  for  the  display  of  his 
own  elegant  spectacles ;  ^  but  he  amazed  and  mortified  them 
by  excluding,  in  the  spirit  of  Greek  humanity,  the  combats 
of  gladiators,  and  by  refusing  to  sacrifice  the  life  even  of  con- 
demned criminals.  Yet  his  scruples  were  those  of  the  man 
of  art,  rather  than  the  man  of  feeling.  His  Roman  entertain- 
ments were  served  after  the  bloodier  &shion  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen. In  the  course  of  his  reign  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced not  less  than  five  hundi'ed  senators  and  six  hundred 
knights  arrayed  for  combat,  though  evidently  their  contests 
were  not  meant  to  be  mortal  While  the  populace  exulted 
in  the  descent  of  their  magnates  into  the  arena,  Nero  himself 
was  better  pleased  when  he  prevailed  on  them  to  compete  on 
the  stage  in  music,  and  reduced  what  at  other  times  had  been 
an  occasional  sally  of  vanity  to  a  regular  practice.  Foreign 
spectators  were  more  affected  than  either  the  prince  or  his 
people,  at  beholding  beneath  th^  feet  a  Panlus,  a  Mummius, 
a  Scipio,  and  a  Marcellus,  whose  fiithers'  trophies  were  still 
conspicuous  in  the  streets,  whose  fathers^  halls  and  temples 

'  The  theatres  adapted  to  scenic  repreeentailons,  m  which  the  Greeks  were 
content  to  exhibit  such  spectacles,  were  incapable,  of  coarse,  of  receiving  the 
crowds  of  the  great  metropolis ;  but  Nero,  like  many  great  builders  before 
him,  was  content  with  a  temporary  edifice  of  wood. 
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were  the  proudest  monoments  of  the  city.*  Nero  was  the 
first  of  the  emperors  who  seems^  with  some  emotions  of  sensi- 
bility, to  hare  be^i  wholly  devoid  of  national  prejudiGefl. 
Coarse  and  unamiable  as  the  national  feeling  of  the  Romans 
was,  the  world  had  no  better  secnrity  against  wanton  and 
unmitigated  tyranny. 

We  have  now  reached  a  period  when  the  chief  of  the 
Roman  state,  the  representative  of  its  most  illostrioas  £uni- 
lies,  is  found  altO£rether  insensible  to  the  princi- 
biutjtoiuk  pies  which  had  carried  her  m  triumph  through 
**  every  combination  of  foreign  and  domestic  petiL 
The  announcement  of  such  a  fistct  may  induce  us  to  pause  in 
our  narrative,  and  estimate,  as  we  best  may,  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  times  which  made  such  a  phenomenon  possible. 
Was  the  gay  and  thoughtless,  but  instructed  and  aecom< 
plished,  prince  before  us  the  impersonation  of  the  general  feel- 
ing, or  an  exception  to  it  ?  He  was  partly  both.  His  want 
of  sympathy  with  antiquity  is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  his 
education,  which  was  exceptional,  partly  also  to  his  position, 
in  which  he  represented  the  lowest  class  of  citizens,  and  re* 
The  KSQit  of  fleeted  their  temper  and  instincts.  The  teaching 
fathJ pri??°  o^  Seneca,  which  drew  all  its  interest  fix)m  the 
ilSic^^oBo-  Greek  philosophy,  was  alien  from  the  old  Roman 
v^y-  sentiments.    His  doctrines  were  essentially  cos- 

mopolite. He  sought  to  refer  questions,  of  honour  and  justice 
to  general  and  eternal  principles,  rather  than  solve  them  by 
the  test  of  precedents  and  political  traditions.  The  educated 
men  of  the  later  Republic,  as  well  as  of  the  early  Empire, 
had  opened  their  arms  wide  to  embrace  these  foreign  specu- 
lations ;  uid  whether  they  had  resigned  themselves  to  Epicur- 
ism, as  was  the  Cushion  under  JuHus  and  Augustus,  or  had 
cultivated  Stoicism,  which  was  now  more  generally  in  vogue, 

"  Suet  jr<T.  12. ;  Dion,  Ixl  17. :  "Kal  eSaKrvXodeiKTOW  ye  avrovc  dAAi^^fc, 
Kot  lizkXeyov^  TAoKeS^veg  fihf^  ovrSg  iartv  6  tov  Uai^av  iKyovo^  •  •EAA^vfc  6i^ 
vvTog  TOV  Mofifilov  •  ^uu^^urac^  ISere  rbv  KhitfSiov  •  *HnTfp«r<M,  Iden  rdv 
AfTiriov,  *A(jiavoX,  rbv  Aobiaov  'Ipjjpe^^  rhf  Uoim'ktov  •  Kapxif^^toi^ 
A<J>piKav6v  •    'Tofuuot  cJ^  irdvrar. 
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the7  eqaallj  abandoned  the  ground  of  their  unpolished 
fiithers,  which  asserted  the  pre-eminence  of  patriotism  above 
all  the  yirtues,  the  subordination  of  erery  claim  of  right  and 
duty  to  national  interest  and  honour.  But  men  cannot  rule 
the  iroiid  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  conquer  it. 
Humanity  in  its  widest  sense,  as  sympathy  with  man,  follows, 
by  the  condition  of  our  nature,  on  the  sense  of  ease  and 
security.  We  i^iali  presently  see,  indeed,  the  Roman  Stoics 
suddenly  awaking  from  this  dream  of  philanthropy,  and  fling- 
ing themselyes  a^dn,  with  passionate  disappointmort,  upon 
the  narrower  interests  whiohi  constituted  the  strength  of  their 
fttbers ;  trying  indeed,  but  feebly  and  with  no  consistency, 
to  connect  the  duties  of  the  Boman  with  the  uniyersal  spirit 
of  rectitude  and  holiness.  But  as  yet.  Stoicism,  in  the  ranks 
of  Boman  society,  was  merely  a  speculative  creed ;  and  the 
habit  now  prevalent  there,  of  speculating  on  the  unity  of 
mankind,  the  equality  of  races,  the  universality  of  justice,  the 
subjection  of  prince  and  people,  of  masters  and  slaves,  of  con- 
queror and  conquered,  to  one  rule  of  Right,  tended  undoubted- 
ly to  sap  the  exclusive  and  selfish  spirit  of  Roman  antiquity. 
It  was  by  his  position,  however,  at  the  head  of  the  dis- 
Bcdute  democracy  of  Rome,  that  Kero  was  taught  more  es- 
pecially to  divest  himself  of  the  ideas  and  motives  ^^^j^ 
which  seemed  to  become  the  of&prinir  of  the   sitionattiie 

,        *       ,  head  of  the  Bo- 

Domitii  and  the  JuliL  The  eminence,  indeed^  to  muk  devoo- 
which  he  was  bom  might  itself  preclude  him 
from  ever  imbibing  them.  The  mai  by  whom  his  infancy 
had  been  surroimded  were  slaves  and  fireedmen,  chiefly  of 
Greek  extraction,  men  whose  lessons  of  life  and  manners 
were  pointed  doubtless  with  naany  a  gibe  at  the  decrepitude 
of  Latium  and  Sabellia,  with  proud  laudation  of  the  genius 
of  HeUenio  culture,  which  had  survived  so  many  conquests 
and  captivities,  and  laid  its  invisible  yoke  on  the  necks  of 
the  world's  masters.  The  society  of  the  palace  displayed,  in 
striking  colours,  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  Nero  was  led,  by  all  his  early  tuition,  to  regard  intel- 
lectual polish  as  the  true  end  of  civilization.    But  the  em- 

TOL  TI. — 8 
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peror,  moreover,  wbs  the  representative  of  the  Roman  popu- 
lace; of  that  hybrid  multitude  of  the  circus  and  the  baths, 
which  owed  no  fealtj  to  the  traditions  of  the  forum  and  the 
camp.  These  were  the  natural  supporters  of  his  tribunitian 
power,  while  the  nobles,  the  true  blood  of  Bome^  might  be 
regarded  as  his  hereditary  enemies.  Even  the  niames  of  his 
predecessors,  liberius  and  Cains,  might  remind  him  of  the 
tribunes  of  two  centuries  before,  the  champions  of  the  plebs 
against  the  optimates.  We  may  almost  imagine,  that  in  this 
preralttice  of  personal  over  fiunily  appellations,  there  lingered 
yet  a  reminiscence  of  the  popularity  of  the  Gracchi^ 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  while  the  nobles  had  no 
cause  of  quarrel  against  their  prince,  but  for  the  offence  he 
Nero's  tem)«r.  may  have  given  to  antique  prejudices,  they  al- 
in^oMM^^^  lowed  themselves  to  reflect  on  his  diaraeter  and 
Mtyudiibd.  administratbn  in  terms  that  could  not  fidl  to 
make  a  breach  between  them.  Scandalous  as  the  vices  and 
the  amusements  of  Nero  had  now  become,  monstrous  as  were 
the  crimes  he  had  perpetrated  within  the  sphere  of  his  own 
family,  his  government  was  still  conducted  on  wholesome 
principles,  the  co-ordinate  powers  of  the  state  flourished  under 
his  tolerant  protection,  the  magistrates  were  held  in  honour, 
the  senate  bore  something  more  than  the  mere  semblance  of 
authority.  The  state  was  prosperous,  the  laws  were  respect- 
ed, public  criminals  were  punished,  virtue  and  moderation 
were  recognised  as  claims  to  reward.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  canker  of  internal  corruption,  the  absence  of  high 
principles,  might  be  concealed  fix>m  the  eyes  of  ordinary 
observers ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  aU  the  philosophy 
of  Rome  could  furnish  one  maa  wise  enough  to  look  beneath 
the  surface,  and  detect  the  symptoms  of  national  decay  which 
really  lurked  there.    The  instincts  of  Christianity  alone  could 

'  The  indignant  allusion  of  Lucan  to  the  Drusi  and  Gracchi,  and  to  the 
supposed  exultadon  of  their  shades  at  the  success  of  the  Cscsarjan  usurpation, 
Is  not  uninstrucUre  {Phan,  tL  fai  fin.) : 

"  Vldi  ego  lartantes,  popularia  nomina,  Drusos ; 
Legibus  immodicos,  ausosqne  ingmtia  Gracchos/* 
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indicate  the  diaeasei  at  the  same  time  that  they  afibrded  the 
remedy.  We  must  allow,  then,  that  joBtice  as  well  as  pm- 
denc^  shonld  have  repressed  the  sel^sh  jealousy  of  the  nobles; 
and  taught  them  at  least  to  tolerate  the  rfoler  who  desewed 
well  of  the  republic.  Bat  it  would  seem  that  they  had  no 
such  self-oontroL  In  the  year  815,  the  tiuming  point,  as  it  is 
COTamonly  regarded,  oi  Nero's  public  administrdtioil,  a  prwtor 
named  AntisttoS)  who  already^  as  tribune  of  the  plebs,  had 
shown  little  disposition  to  confine  Mmself  within  the  limits 
of  his  ^motions,  thought  fit  to  o<a»pose  y^rses  against  the 
emperor,  and  to  reeite  them  in  a  company  <tf  knights  and 
senators.  The  law  of  Mi^jesty,  under  which  such  indecent 
nailery  would  have  met  with  speedy  punifljun^it,  had  been 
set  aside :  Kero  piqued  himself  on  his  generous  discourage- 
ment of  the  informers.  But  the  flatterers  of  power  were 
ever  prompt  to  seize  an  opportunity  for  courting  it.  It  was 
easy  to  rq;>resent  that  the  safety  of  the  prince  required  pro- 
tection to  his  dignity.  A  few  years  only  of  exemption  from 
the  shiyne  and  peril  of  delation  had  sufficed  to  blunt  the  sense 
of  its  enormities,  and  the  deijuaod  now  made  by  the  courtly 
Capto  for  reviving  of  charges  of  Majesty,  seems  to  have  been 
hailed  by  aU  with  blind  precipitation.  The  senate  assented 
without  serious  opposition  from  any  of  its  members.  But 
Capito.  required,  further,  that  the  action  of  the  law  should  be 
retrospective.  The  ribaldry  of  Antistins,  he  protested,  was 
not  only  shocking,  but  dangerous.  The  safety  of  the  state, 
not  of  the  emperor  only,  required  an  example  to  be  made. 
The  stretch  of  legal  principle  for  his  punishment  was  well  de- 
served ;  and  it  was  fbr  once  only.  Many  acquiesced  in  these 
violent  proceedings,  so  at  least  they  pretended,  to  give  the 
prince  an  opportunity  of  gracefully  absolving  his  maligner 
by  the  exercise  of  the  tribunitian  veto.  A  consul  designate, 
inspired  by  this  refined  notion  of  fiattery,  proposed  that  the 
culprit  should  be  stripped  of  his  praetorship  and  scourged  to 
death,  after  the  ancient  manner.  The  senators  ratified  the 
outrageous  sentence  with  headlong  ardour;  but  Pietus 
Thrasea  alone,  one  of  the  few  honest  men  among  them,  re- 
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fused  to  concur  in  it,  and  while  he  tempered  his  vote  with 
much  praise  of  the  emperor,  and  inrectiyes  against  his  de- 
fiuner,  invoked  the  milder  punishment  of  exile  with  confisca- 
tioB.  This  temp^rette  counsel  had  a  great  effect  on  the  impul- 
sive assembly,  ever  prone,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  most  sud- 
den conversions,  i^d  devoid,  it  would  seem,  of  those  convic- 
tions and  principles,  the  possession  of  which  is  among  the 
most  essential  qualities  of  a  deliberative  body.  It  was  de- 
termined to  proceed  no  ftirther  without  first  ascertaining  the 
emperor^  real  wishes ;  and  tins  precipitate  flattery  ended  in 
placing  him  in  the  disagreeable  position  of  deciding  as  a  judge 
on  a  question  of  his  Own  personal  dignity.  Nero  hastened 
to  refer  the  affidr  again  to  the  senate,  not  omitting,  however, 
to  claim  some  credit  fbr  allowing  it  to  absolve  the  criminal 
After  some  further  discussion,  Thrasea^s  firmness  prevailed; 
and  the-  senators  generally  acquiesced  in  his  vote  for  the 
minor  punishment.*  Patient  as  the  emperor  had  shown  him- 
self in  tlie  case  of  a  libel  against  his  own  person,  he  bore,  as 
mig^it  be  expected,  with  equal  composure,  the  publication  of 
scandalous  writings  against  the  senate.  When  a  certain 
Fabrious  Veiento  was  accused  of  putting  forth  offensive  libels 
against  the  Others  and  the  pontiift,  Nero,  to  whom  the  cog- 
nisance of  the  charge  was  referred  by  appeal,  again  declined 
to  interfere.  It  was  not  till  a  &esh  indictment  was  presented 
against  the  culprit,  and  he  was  declared  to  have  trenched  on 
the  imperial  prerogatives,  and  even  to  have  sold  magistracies 
and  other  appointments,  that  the  chief  of  the  state  could  bo 
induced  to  summon  him  before  his  tribunal  Yeiento  vras 
banished  from  Italy;  his  books,  the  original  subject  of  com- 
plaint, were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  tad  it  was  declared  crim- 
inal to  read  or  possess  them.  As  long  as  this  iMerdict  lay 
upon  thetn  they  were  sought  for  with  ardour ;  but  when  it 
was  shortly  afterwards  removed,  they  soon  ceased  to  attract 
curiosity.* 

'  Tac.  Ann.  xir.  48.  For  the  turbulent  character  of  this  man,  called  elflo- 
irhere  (Ann,  xiil  58. ;  xvl  10.)  L.  Yetus,  see  xiiL  28. 

'  Tao.  Ann.  xiy.  60. :  *^  Conqnisitos  lectitatosque,  donee  cum  periculo  par»> 
bantiir^  mox  lioentia  hahendi  obliTionem  attulit*' 
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To  those  who,  with  the  bitter  experience  of  past  years^ 
foresaw  that  the  first  step)  howey<Hr  hesitating,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tyranny,  nrnst  rapidly  lead  to  a  reviyal  of  _    . 

.     .  ■,.-,..  «.  Death  of  Borr- 

its  pnstine  terrors,  eren  these  udioations  of  im«  hw  wrfbtA  to 
peiial  jealousy  might  serve  as  a  warning.  But  ^  °* 
tlw  yonng  Oeesar's  progress  in  dissipation  and  ezp^ise  gave 
nearer  cause  for  appiehension*  The  wasteful  extravagance 
of  his  first  eight  years  oould  not  have  been  maintained  with 
pure  hands,  had  he  not  found  in  the  coffers  of  his  predecessor 
the  accumulated  treasurer  of  a  rei^  of  carefiilness  and  mod* 
eration*  Though  no  friendly  voice  has  deigned  to  signalize 
the  economy  of  Claudius,  this  fact  seems  alone  sufficient  to 
estabUc^  it,  and  to  add  another  to  the  various  droumstances 
which  impugn  the  common  notion  of  his  imbecility,  and  the 
unchecked  rapacity  of  his  ministers..  But  the  descent  from 
dissipation  to  extravagance,  firom  extravagance  to  want,  firom 
want  to  violence  and  tyranny,  wus  inevitable.  It  could  only 
be  a  question  of  time.  The  profusion  of  the  prince  would 
surely  grow  with  indulgence;  his  treasury  must  stand  always 
empty,  and  unlimited  power  would  not  long  be  baulked  of 
the  means  of  replenishing  it.  Such  was  the  gloomy  prospect 
before  the  nobles,  when,  the  first  to  apprehend  as  the  first  to 
feel  the  tyranny  of  their  autocrat,  they  saw  with  dismay  the 
death  of  Burrhus  and  the  removal  therewith  of  the  strongest 
bulwark  against  the  encroachments  of  unthrifty  despotism. 
Rumours  of  poison  were  whispered  among  them,  and  symp- 
toms w^e  reported  which  gave  colour  to  the  suspicion. 
JSTero,  it  was  related,  had  repeatedly  come  to  the  sick  man's 
bedside,  to  inquire  after  his  health  'y  but  he  oould  extort  from 
him  no  thanks  for  this  solicitude,  no  frank  avowal  of  his  suf> 
ferings,  but  only  the  dry  answer,  I  am  doing  wdU  But, 
however  this  may  be,  neither  symptoms  nor  rumours  had  so 
much  effect  on  the  general  belief  as  the  apprehensions  excited 
by  the  character  of  the  personages  between  whom  Nero  di- 
vided the  military  command  which  had  reposed  in  the  hands 

*  Tac  Ann.  xiv.  61. 
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of  Burrhus.  Fenios  Bufus  was  timid  and  indolent,  leady  to 
please  either  prince  or  people  by  any  base  acquiescence:  but 
Eierstkmof  n-  ^^^  wickedncss  of  TigeUiniis  was  more,  active ;  al- 
f^'^^^^  ready  in£unons  as  the  partner  of  his  master's  de* 

bancheries,  he  became  the  worst  adviser  of  his  tyranny,  and 
the  wUUng  instrument  of  his  cruelties.^  Snch  were  the  min- 
bters  to  whom  Nero  instinctively  resorted,  a  bad  man  and  a 
weak  man ;  the  one  to  contrive  crimes,  the  other  to  sanction 
them.  And  at  this  moment  he  might  have  a  q>eoial  motive 
for  ridding  himself  of  a  brave  and  honest  adviser;  for  he  was 
meditating  a  divorce  from  Octavia,  whidi  Burrhus  sturdily 
opposed  as  ui\ju8t  and  impolitic  When  urged  by  the  em- 
peror to  accede  to  it,  he  had  bluntly  replied  (such  at  least 
was  the  reply  the  Romans  delighted  to  ascribe  to  him) :  ^ 
you  dismiss  the  dcmghter  of  Claudius j  restore  at  least  the  em- 
pire which  was  her  dowry.* 

The  death  of  Burrhus  helped  to  break  down  the  influence 
of  Seneca  also.  This  result,  however,  flowed  in  a  great  meas- 
8eoM««fr.  ^^u^  &om  the  bUnd  jealousy  of  the  nobles  them- 
to^fr^^  selves.  It  was  natural  thaft  they  AdtaW  regard 
uo  life.  as  an  upstart  the  provincial,  the  sophist,  the  son 

of  the  granmiarian :  they  might  cavil  at  the  liberality  of  his 
views,  and  impugn  his  influence  as  pernicious.  From. them, 
probably,  came  the  accusations  which  were  now  heaped  on 
the  surviving  guardian  of  Nero's  innocence,  uid  which  Nero 
showed  himself  little  anxious  to  bafiSe.  The  riches  Seneca 
had  acquired  were  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime;  it  was  insinu- 
ated that  the  frugal  sage  had  amassed  them  to  batch  treason 
and  corrupt  the  populace.  It  was  pretended  moreover  that 
he  vaunted  himself  the  prince's  master  in  eloquence  and 

'  Tac.  L  0.  Dkm,  LdL  18.  This  seems  to  haye  been  the  flnt  oooaskn  of 
divicKiig  the  ptefeotoie  between  two,  the  plan  reeommended  by  Iftpoenaa  ao^ 
cording  to  Dion  (Ui.  24.) :  ruv  61  6^  limiuv  difo  rov^  h,picTovQ  t^  irepl  a§ 
^pwpac  &pxetv, 

*  Both  Dion  and  Suetonius  ascribe  the  death  of  Burrhus  more  confidently 
to  pdson.  The  former  writer  remarks  the  rade  freedom  of  speech  in  whi<^ 
the  prefect  indulged  (Ixii.  13.). 
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poetry,  dbparaging  at  the  same  time  the  excellence  he  could 
not  hope  to  rival  in  musio  and  charioteering.  Kero'g  petty 
and  Yindictive  spirit  was  an  instrument  easily  played  upon. 
Seneoa  was  not  blind  to  the  shy  consciousness  which  shunned 
his  presence.  Fear  and  habit  alone  c<mtinued  to  preserve  his 
life.  Now  was  the  time  to  take  the  course  which  he  had  long 
meditated,  as  the  means  of  escaping  from  danger.  He  plead« 
ed  age  and  ill  health,  and  demanded  leave  to  withdraw  from 
court;  at  the  same  time  he  offered  to  relinquish  the  wealth 
which  rendered  him,  as  he  knew,  most  obnoxious.  Such 
tokens  of  distrust  alarmed  Nero.  He  set  himself  to  caress 
and  cajole ;  his  blandishments  were  £su3cinating,  but  his  en- 
treaties were  in  fact  commands;  and  Seneca  found  his  escape 
cut  of^  without  being  for  a  moment  deceived  as  to  the  im- 
minence of  his  periL  Muttering  to  himself  or  his  friends  the 
wisest  maxims  of  his  school,  he  renounced  all  outward  show, 
either  of  wealth  or  iofluence,  and  pretended  to  devote  him- 
self more  earnestly  than  ever  to  philosophic  abstraction.^ 

Although  the  ostensible  authority  over  the  prsatorians 
might  be  divided  between  Bufris  and  TigelHnus,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  entire  confidence  of  the  emperor  ^m  intneotm 
was  given  to  a  single  favourite.  Bufris,  indeed,  ^  Tigeiunus. 
owed  his  elevation  primarily  to  the  good-will  of  the  populace, 
to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  the  liberality  in  dispensing  their 
dole  of  grain  without  making  a  profit  himself;  he  had  also 
been  admitted  to  the  friendship  of  Agrippina ;  and  on  both 
these  accounts  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Kero.  But 
his  colleague,  a  man  of  obscure  birth  and  of  no  pretensions  to 
distinction  or  popularity,  was  better  fitted  to  obtain  a  tyrant's 
confidence.  This  confidence  once  acquired  he  sought  suc- 
cessfully to  keep  by  humouring  the  prince's  passions,  and 
plunging  him  into  crimes  on  the  plea  of  safety  and  necessity. 

The  first  victims  to  this  man's  intrigues  were  Plautus  and 

'  Tac.  Ann,  ziv.  68-^6.  The  fears  of  Seneca  and  the  ardfices  of  Nero  ar« 
set  forth  hi  a  dialogue  between  them.  Our  dramatio  fitbnlist  nerer  weara  the 
historian's  ycQ  more  looselj  than  in  this  scene,  which  assuredly  was  neyci 
acted,  and  still  less  could  hare  been  reported. 
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Sulla,  personages  of  higli  rank  and  consideration,  of  whom 
Kiecuttoa  of  Nero,  as  the  favourite  knew,  was  painftilly  jealous. 
^^dc^'  Ruhellius  Plautus,  whose  relation  to  the  imperial 
mmiu  Sulla.  family  has  heen  before  noticed,  was  generally  re- 
spected for  his  character;  his  name  was  connected  accord- 
ingly with  the  plot  which  Silana  had  ventured  to  impute  to 
Agrippina ;  and  recently  on  the  appearance  of  a  comet  whi^ 
was  supposed  to  portend  the  fall  of  the  reigning  prince,  it 
was  to  him  that  they  had  turned  their  eyes  as  the  Attest  and 
most  natural  successor.*  Nero  had  reconmiended  his  kins- 
man to  remove  from  Rome  to  his  estates  in  Asia;  and  here 
Plautus  had  resided  since  813  with  his  wife  and  a  modest 
letinue  of  slaves,  abstaining  from  all  participation  in  afOsdrs. 
Still  Nero  watched  him  with  anxiety,  while  Tigellinus  con- 
tinued to  insist  upon  the  birth,  the  wealth,  and  the  reputation 
of  the  exile,  and  the  proximity  of  his  retreat  to  the  armies  of 
Syria.  It  was  determined  in  secret  conclave  that  his  life 
should  be  taken,  and  for  thfa  purpose  a  centurion  with  sixty 
soldiers,  under  the  orders  of  an  eunuch  of  the  palace,  was  de- 
spatched from  Rome.  Sulla,  meanwhile,  had  been  removed 
to  Massilia:  he  was  poor  while  Plautus  was  rich;  he  was 
despicable  in  character,  while  Plautus  was  highly  esteemed ; 
but  the  nobility  of  his  descent  and  the  name  of  the  great  dic- 
tator could  be  objected  against  him,  and  the  Grcrmanic  legions, 
it  was  thought,  might  possibly  attach  themselves  to  him. 
Such  were  the  alarms  of  the  unwarHke  stripling,  who  kept 
a  handfiil  of  guards  in  his  service  only  by  largesses  and 
caresses.*    Sulla's  fate  was  soon  decided.    It  required  but 

'  Tfte.  Ann,  xiiL  19.  liy.  2% :  *^  Quasi  jam  depulso  Nerone,  qmsoam  deligo- 
retur  anquirebant ;  et  onmium  ore  Rubellius  Plautus  oelebrabatur^** 

'  Tac  Ann,  xiv.  67.:  '*Fropinquo6  liuic  Orientis,  !Ili  Germaniffi  exer- 
cltus  .  .  .  .  erectad  Qallias  ad  nomen  dictetorium."  9h€  KarboneDsis,  as 
baa  been  remarked  more  than  onoe  in  the  oonrse  of  this  history,  was  dosely 
connected  with  the  old  senatorial  party  under  Fompdus,  Domitius,  and  Fon- 
tdua.  It  is  curious  to  find  this  connexion  again  referred  to,  after  all  the  pains 
the  Osdsars  had  taken  to  undo  it  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  democratio  em* 
peror  may  have  been  reminded  of  it  by  the  recent  attempt  of  Gastulicus  to  as- 
sert his  independence  in  that  quarter. 
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six  days  for  Nero's  myrmidons  to  reacli  the  coast  of  Gaul, 
and  the  exile  was  already  slain  and  his  head  brought  to  the 
emperor*,  while  the  murderers  of  Plautus  were  still  on  their 
journey;  As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  the  city  that  this  pre- 
cious life  was  also  in  danger,  some  of  his  kinsmen  hastened 
to  advertise  him,  and  their  warnings,  with  exhortations  to 
resist  and  dare  the  worst,  reached  him  before  the  messengers 
of  death  arrived.  It  seems  strange,  indeed,  that  the  victim 
should  have  made  no  effort  to  escape  or  to  resist.*  All  Asia  lay 
before  him  for  flight :  the  legions  of  the  East  were  command- 
ed by  Corbulo,  whose  fame  made  him  odious  to  the  emperor. 
But  Hautufl  was  unmoved:  whether  he  despaired  of  escaping 
or  defending  himself,  or  was  actually  weary  of  the  suspense 
of  his  petition,  or  whether  he  hoped  by  submission  to  avert 
the  confiscation  of  his  patrimony,  he  cabnly  pursued  his  ex- 
ercises and  studies,  and  was  found  at  last  by  his  assassins 
unrobed  for  the  games  of  the  palaDstra.  The  eunuch  looked 
on  while  the  centurion  struck  the  victim's  head  off  Wien 
the  trophy  was  brought  to  Rome,  Nero  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, that  he  was  now  free  to  effect  his  marriage  with 
Poppiea,  without  fear  of  a  rival  to  profit  by  the  public  com- 
miseration for  Octavia.  But  he  pretended  to  be  delivered 
from  two  dangerous  adversaries,  and  required  the  senate  to 
congratulate  him,  and  decree  a  thanksgiving  for  the  state 
preserved  and  a  revolution  averted.* 

Thus  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  year  of  his  principate  did 
Nero  exhibit  himself,  almost  without  disguise,  as  a  vulgar 
tyrant,  timid  and  sanguiiiary,  cutting  off  one  by  one  the  most 

'  Many  of  m j  rcAders  will  remember  Gibbcm's  remark,  and  the  strUdog 
note  appended  to  it :  "  To  resist  was  fatal ;  and  it  was  impossiUe  to  fly.  .  .  « 
Under  Tiberius  a  Boman  Knight  attempted  to  fly  to  the  Parthians.  He  was 
stopped  in  the  straits  of  Sidlj;  but  so  little  danger  did  there  appear  in  the 
example  that  the  most  jealous  of  tyrants  disdabed  io  pmdsh  it*'  Bee  Tia 
Amk  tL  14.  Nevertheless  the  explanation  most  be  felt  to  be  tmsatisfiictory. 
I  eaa  only  refe^,  in  addition,  1.  to  the  gross  flqpalhy  with  regard  to  death  in 
which  the  Romans  were  now  generally  sunk ;  and  2.  to  their  singular  abboTr 
rence  of  exile  among  strangers, 

•  Tac  Arm,  xiv.  5Y-69. 
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eminent  around  him  in  station  or  virtue.    From 

Farther  uevel-       -  .       .  1 1    «  .1  «         «  • 

•itmentofKe-  thifl  tuno  no  Senator  could  fail  to  see  that  his 
ro florae  .  ^^^^  ^^  hung  Only  on  the  caprice  of  a  master, 
and  of  the  creatures  who  surroimded  him.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  impose  on  himself  any  more  than  on  the  prince, 
by  the  abject  servility  of  his  adulation.  Yet  having  once 
devoted  himself  to  soothii^  the  monster  by  caresses,  alt  his 
moral  courage  deserted  him;  condemned  by  his  own  cosBf 
science,  he  had  no  prop  to  lean  on ;  there  seemed  no  other 
course  for  him  but  to  repeat  and  daily  increase  the  dose  of 
flattery,  to  crouch  more  obsequiously  under  every  act  of 
cruelty  and  oppression ;  only  to  hope  that  his  own  turn  of 
suffering  might  come  the  last.  Seneca's  influence  was  gone. 
It  is  some  satis&ction  to  believe  that  the  crimes  which  fol- 
lowed were  neither  suggested  nor  excused  by  this  preacher 
of  expediency;  and  we  may  hope  that,  at  last,  when  his  doc- 
trines were  reproved  by  the  result,  he  learnt  to  detest  the 
subterfuges  under  which  he  had  sheltered  his  ovm  dereliction 
from  honesty  and  virtue.  The  tyrant's  passions  now  ranged 
unrestrained.  The  crime  he  had  long  prepared  was  about  to 
be  consummated.  To  the  child-wife  to  whom  he  was  united, 
he  never  felt  nor  pretended  attachment.    Their  cohabitation 

had  been  brief  and  barren.  Octavia  was  too  art- 
mi  of  OctrrU.  . 

less  to  raise  any  obstacle  to  his  licentious  amours. 
Yet,  as  the  daughter  of  Messalina,  even  her  existence  would 
remind  him  of  the  crimes  which  had  raised  him  to  power;  as 
the  child  of  Claudius,  the  people,  with  their  usual  caprice, 
might  lavish  upon  her  the  favour  they  had  withheld  from  her 
father.  To  these  obvious  motives  for  jealousy  was  added  the 
fierce  ambition  of  Poppaea,  who  demanded  of  her  lover  the 
last  proof  of  his  devotion.  Still  some  pretext  was  necessary, 
and  the  barrenness  of  the  deserted  wife  was  alleged  as  a  rea- 
son for  repudiating  her.  She  was  required  to  remove  from 
the  palace ;  but  at  the  same  tune  the  house  of  Burrhus  and 
the  estates  of  Plautus  were,  with  a  show  of  liberality,  assign- 
ed to  her.  The  marriage  with  Poppaea  followed  only  twelve 
days  later.    The  intruder  was  now  in  a  position  to  destroy 
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the  yiotim  she  had  injured.  She  contrived  an  accofiation 
against  her  of  adultery  with  a  slave ;  her  maids  were  tortured 
to  extort  evidence  of  her  guilt;  and  'IHgellinus  paid  court  to 
the  reigning  &vourite  by  presiding  at  the  foul  examination* 
Well  did  he  earn  the  scathing  sarcasm  which  clings  like  the 
shirt  of  Nessus  to  his  name.'  Yet  the  pretended  revelations 
thus  odiously  obtained  hardly  gave  a  colour  to  the  harsh 
measure  of  sending  her  to  a  place  of  custody  in  Campania; 
and  when  the  populace,  excited  by  such  great  and  unm^ted 
mislbrtnnes,  murmured  against  the  decree,  Nero  found  it  ne* 
cessary  to  recall  her.  Thereupon  the  citissens  rushed  tumultu- 
ously  to  the  Capitol,  to  sacrifice  to  the  national  divinities; 
they  overthrew  all  the  statues  of  Poppi»a  within  their  reach, 
whfle  they  crowned  Octavia's  with  flowers.  They  crowded 
about  the  palace,  and  filled  its  courts :  the  emperor  dispersed 
them  with  a  military  force,  and  replaced  the  images  of  his 
paramour.  Yet  be  dared  not  persist  in  this  defiance :  trem» 
bling  and  irresolute,  he  neither  dared  to  retain  PoppsBa  in  the 
palace,  nor  could  he  determine  to  restore  Octavia  to  her  place 
and  righta  I^  while  still  absent  in  Campania,  her  name 
alone  sufficed  to  ndse  a  tumult,  what,  he  asked,  might  be  the 
effect  o£  her  actual  return  to  the  city?  But  the  charges 
hitherto  made  against  her  had  fidled  of  reasonable  proof: 
even  if  proved,  an  intrigue  with  a  slave  deserved,  in  Roman 
eyes,  neither  the  name  nor  punishment  of  treason.  Another 
charge  mixst  be  invented,  another  connexion,  more  capable 
of  such  an  imputation,  must  be  fabricated.  Nero  had  long 
loathed  the  sight  of  Anicetus,  the  contriver  of  his  mother's 
murder.  Strange  to  relate,  he  induced  him,  by  extraordinary 
pronuses,  to  avow  an  amour  with  the  wretched  princess.  For 
the  present  he  must  be  banished,  for  appearance'  sake,  to  an 
island;  but  he  should  reap  ample  rewards  at  a  later  period. 
This  con^sion  was  enough.  A  charge  not  of  adultery,  but 
of  Majesty,  was  founded  upon  it ;  for  the  captain  of  the  fleet 
was  capable  of  guilty  aspirations ;  and,  with  additional  in* 

>  Tac  Ann,  xit.  60.    Dion,  HI  13. 
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Herbuiish-       ^^^^  ^  ^^^  Outraged  innooenoe,  Octayia  was  ini- 
'^'^^  prisoned  in  Pandateria.    Familiar  as  the  Bcxiians 

had  now  become  with  the  'baniBbment  of  grave  and  noble 
matrons,  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  cmel  aggravations 
of  her  lot.  The  GsBsarean  princesses  who  had  thus  suffered, 
before  her,  the  Julias  and  Agrippinas,  had  at  least  attained 
the  strength  and  fortitude  of  mature  years;  they  had  $een 
same  hoqppy  da%i%;  they  had  the  consolation,  for  such  it  waa 
regarded  in  the  creed  of  Paganism,  of  reflecting  in  their  sor- 
row that  they  had  had  a  porticm,  at  least,  of  the  conmum  en- 
joyments of  life.  But  to  Octavia  her  marriage  had  been  no 
other  than  a  funeral :  led  as  she  was  to  a  hotise  where  every- 
thing  was  funereal  and  fatal ;  where  her  &ther,  and  soon  after- 
wards her  brother,  had  been  poisoned;  where  a  maid  had 
become  more  powerM  than  her  mistress;  where  a  paramour 
had  supplanted  the  lawful  spouse ;  lastly,  where  ehe  had  been 
branded  with  a  crime  more  hateful  to  her  than  the  worst  of 
deaths.^ 

The  poor  child  had  not  yet  attained  her  twentieth  birthr 
day,  when,  encompassed  by  soldiers  and  centurions,  ^le  au- 
gured too  surdy  that  the  days  of  her  existence 
were  numbered.  Still  clinging  with  agony  to 
life,  she  proclaimed  in  vain  that  she  was  now  no  more  than 
CsBsar's  widow,  no  more  than  his  sister,  and  invoked  the 
names  of  their  common  kindred,  the  offspring  of  6ennanicuB, 
the  name  of  Agrippina  herself  during  whose  poWer  her  union, 
if  unhappy,  had  at  least  been  protected.  Afker  a  few  days 
she  was  seized  uid  bound,  and  her  veins  evened  with  the 
knife ;  she  fednted,  and  the  blood  refused  to  flow ;  die  was 
finally,  stifled  by  the  fumes  of  a  warm  bath.  Her  head  was 
severed  from  her  body,  and  carried  to  the  cruel  Poppasa. 
Yows  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate;  and  8(^  says  the  historian,  we  are  hencefiMtb 

'  Tac.  Ann,  xiy.  63.:  '^Kaptiannn  dies  looo  funeris  fuit,  deducted  in  d»> 
mum  in  qua  nihil  nisi  hickaosmn  haberet,  erepto  per  Tenenmn  patre  et  statim 
fratre:  turn  ancilla  domina  yalidior;  et  Pq)pfBa  non  nisi  in  peraidcm  nzorit 
nupta;  postrcmo  crimen  omni  exitio  gravios.** 
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to  understand^  without  special  mention,  that  whenever  any 
atrocious  barbarity  was  perpetirated  by  the  emperor,  the  tri« 
umph  of  his  personal  selfishness  was  celebrated  with  the  same 
ceremonies  as  had  once  signalized  the  yictories  of  the  Iloman 
people. 

Nero  had  now  cleared  away  all  partners  or.  rivals  of  his 
power  in  his  own  &mily.    He  remained  alone,  the  last  of  a 
race  whidi  he  was  not  destined  to  perpetuate*    ^Teyertbeless^ 
bis  causes  of  apprdiension  were  not  removed  by  these  hide- 
ous massacres.    He  had  exchanged  the  jealousy  of  a  kinsman 
for  the  enmitj  of  the  whole  world.    He  turned  from  nobler 
victims  to  the  vain  and  wealthy  freedmen  of  his  own  house- 
hold.   Doryphorus,  the  secretary  of  the  palace,  yrowmUmia 
was  put  to  death  for  the  oppodtion  he  had  pre-  men,*^5^^ 
sumed  to  offer  to  the  nuptials  of  PoppsBa ;  unless,  "**  "*^  ^*"^ 
indeed,  the  riches  he*  had  amassed  in  the  imperial  service 
were  the  real  cause  of  his  destruction,  as  of  that  of  Pallas,  for 
whose  natural  death,  aged  as  he  now  was,  the  prince  was 
tired  of  waiting/    The  wealth  of  Seneca,  also,  for  he  still  had 
the  reputation  of  wealth,  tempted  Nero's  cupidity;  and  be 
listened  eagerly  to  accusations  of  conspiracy  which  the  flat- 
terers of  power  contrived  to  forge  against  the  &llen  minister. 
But  the  charge  against  him  in  connexion  with  the  (5,jj,,^j^„gt 
illustrious  Piso  was  at  least  premature;  it  was  e^owiSut. 
triumphantly  rebutted,  and  the  prince  acquiesced 
reluctantly  in  his  escape.  fi)r  a  season*    The  man  qf  peape  was 
provoked,  at  last  to  self-de&nce.    Piso,  awakened  to  his  dan- 
ger, embarked  soon  afterwards  in  a  real  conspiracy,  and  we 
shall  have  reason  to  suspect  that  Seneca  himself  was  not  un- 
connected with  that  formidable  enterprise.' 

The  prodigality  of  the  emperor's  pastimes  was  thus  driv- 
ing him  to  the  sanguinary  measures  by  which  tyrants  fill 
their  coffers ;  and  the  discovery  how  easy  was  the  process, 
how  submissive  were  the  victims,  prompted  him  to  indulge 
his  passions  without  restraint.     His  licentiousness  became 

>  Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  65,  •  Ibid. 
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now  as  reckless  as  his  craelty.  He  had  sunk  already  to  the 
degradation  of  singing  and  playing  in  pnblic;  bat  there  waa 
still  a  lower  depth  which  his  abandoned  tastes  and  thirst  fbr 
vulgar  admiration  tempted  him  to  fathom.  As  a  child  his 
talk  had  been  of  the  Greens  and  Bines ;  his  counters  had  been 
cars  of  ivory.  The  passion,  checked  by  his  preceptors,  had 
beoi  cherished  up  to  manhood,  and  mnoe  he  had  become  his 
own  master  he  had  thrown  off  gradually  all  restraint  in  in- 
N^  drives  ws  d^ging  it-  From  his  private  cu^cus  in  the  gar- 
cSSSiui^'  dens  of  the  Vatican,  from  the  arena  of  Grecian 
^^  colonies  in  Campania,  he  descended  at  last  to  the 

Circus  Maximus  at  Rome,  and,  placing  a  freedman  in  the  im- 
perial tribune  to  fling  the  kerchief  for  a  signal,  drove  his 
chariot  victoriously  round  the  goal,  before  the  eyes  of  200,000 
citizens.  The  rabble  greeted  him  with  delight ;  so  soon  had 
they  forgotten  their  sympathy  with  Octavia;  so  heedless 
were  they  of  the  shame  of  their  country.  The  senators 
clapped  their  hands  reluctantly,  shuddering  the  while  at  the 
down&U  of  ancient  principles,  and  trembling  at  every  shout 
for  their  own  lives  and  fortunes.* 

Nero  had  proposed  at  this  period  to  visit  Greece  and  Egypt, 
but,  when  he  renounced  this  intention,  he  assigned  as  a  rea- 
Ntro'spreMiioa  ^^^  ^  people's  wish  to  retain  him  among  them 
SbS^Srthby  ^  *^®  leader  of  all  their  amusements.  Possibly 
MdSe  ftwSte.  *^^y  apprehended, — so  completely  did  they  now 
A.D.  «8.  regard  the  emperor's  preisence  as  the  pledge  of 
A.u.8i«.  their  subsidtence,-^that  in  his  absence  the  regu- 
lar supplies  of  the  city  would  be  impeded  or  withheld.'  It 
was  this  general  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the  Prince  to 
the  Subject,  that  assured  him  of  their  protection,  and  made 
him  so  formidable  to  the  helpless  senate.  To  attempt  the 
life  of  Geesar,  tyrant  and  monster  though  he  might  be,  was 

*  Saet  Ner,  22.  The  date  of- this  odious  exhibition  caimot  be  fixed  pr^ 
<98elj.  It  muBt  have  been  later  than  the  institation  of  the  Keronia  in  818,  and 
before  817,  from  an  anecdote  in  Tadtos.    (Ann.  xv.  44.) 

*  Tao.  Ann,  xv.  86. :  **  Talia  plebi  Tolentia  fbere,  yoliiptatmn,  copidine,  et 
(|Q»  prsDoipaa  cora  est,  rei  fnunentariss  angustiaa,  d  abesset,  metuend  '* 
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an  Outrage  on  the  lives  and  fortones  of  the  people  whose  ex- 
istence was  bound  np  with  his.  Distracted  by  apprehensions 
on  either  side,  the  senators  knew  not  whether  to  wish  for 
their  master's  absence  or  his  presence  among  them ;  but  in 
Rome  he  was  at  least  the  guardian  of  public  tranquillity,  and 
this  tratiquillity,  by  his  name,  his  guards,. or  his  largesses,  he 
contrived  suecessfiilly  to  maintain, 

Never,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  citizens  so  good- 
humomied,  as  when  they  saw  their  prince  enjoying  himself 
amoi^  thenu  The  prince  too,  on  his  part,  wish-  loitoMraBde- 
ed  it  to  appear  that  he  was  never  so  happy  as  SSf^^SSwra?" 
when  exhibiting  his  private  pleasures  to  the  eyes  "s^^y  ^«~» 
of  his  people.  The  banquets  he  gave  were  no  longer  to  be 
hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  palace.  In  the  Campus  Martins, 
in  the  Circus  Maximus,  in  the  theatres  and  other  open  places, 
a  series  of  entertainmeiits  rapidly  followed:  and  not  here 
only,  but  in  every  public  q>ot  in  the  dty,  the  emperor's  table 
was  spread  &oni  day  to  day,  and  all  the  world  was  welcome 
to  see  him  dine,  if  not  to  partake  of  his  dinner.  Not  were 
gluttony  and  drinking  the  only  intemperance  he  thus  shame- 
lessly practised  and  more  shaiiielessly  displayed.  To.  such 
degradation  had  he  reduced  the  citizens,  that  they  were 
not  offended  by  the  most  naked  exhibitions  of  wantonness. 
Whatever  allowance  we  may  make  for  the  indignant  exag- 
gerations of  later  moralists,  or  for  the  prurient  imaginations 
of  the  narrators,  it  seems  impossible  to  question  the  &ct  of 
the  prostitution  he  encouraged,  ordered,  and  even  compelled. 
To  Tigellinus  was  ascribed  the  most  monstrous  of  aU  his  ii^ 
ventions.  On  one  occasion,  a  table  was  spread  for  the  em- 
peror and  his  guests  on  a  rail  in  the  Basin  of  Agrippa,  and 
numerous  vessels,  decked  with  gold,  silver,  and  ivory,  attend- 
ed with  the  materials  and  ministers  of  the  repast.  The  colon- 
nades which  encircled  the  water  werfe  filled  partly  with  in- 
vited spectators ;  but  certain  places  were  reserved  for  women 
of  all  ranks,  even  for  matrons  and  virgins,  who  were  sur- 
rendered to  them  without  reserve.  Finally,  one  day  Nero, 
who  had  already  thrown  off  all  restraints  of  decency  afid 
101 
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edfrespect  in  his  own  person,  went  through  the  marriage 
oeremony,  arrayed  in  yeil^  necklace,  and  girdle,  before  the 
priests  and  soothsayers,  with  the  yilest  of  his  male  associates.^ 

Let  this  suffice : — such  things  have  occurred,  perhaps,  in 
other  times  and  other  places;  perhaps  they  have  been  re- 
corded by  historians  as  well  as  satirists :  but  the  foul  annals 
of  the  period  before  us  have  attained  an  unfortunate  distmc- 
tion  £rom  the  genius  which  has  beien  engaged  in  illustrating 
thenu  While  the  world  endures,  the  iniquities  of  GNTero  will 
retain  their  pre-eminence  in  infamy,  and  it  will  be  equally  im- 
possible to  recount  them  at  length,  or  to  pass  them  o\e^  in 
silence. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  horrors,  which  steepe4  in  the 
same  fearfid  guilt  the  people  and  the  prince  together,  Prov- 
idence was  preparing  an  awful  chastisement ;  and 
mti#ii  la  '  .  was  about  to  ovwwhdm  Rome,  like  the  Cities  of 
"*'  the  Plain,  in  a  sheet  of  retributive  fire*    Crowd- 

ed, as  the  mass  of  the  ciitizens  Tirere,  in  their  close  woodei^ 
dwelling-chambers,  accidents  were  constantly  ocouiring  which 
involved  whole  streets  and  quarters  of  the  city  in  wide- 
eprea^g  conflagrations,  and  the  efibrts  of  the  night-watch  to 
stem  these  outbursts  of  fire,  with  few  of  the  appliaiiices,  and 
little  perhaps  even  of  the  discipline,  of  our  modem  police, 
were  but  imperfectly  eflectuaL'  But  the  greatest  of  all  tho 
fires  which  desolated  Rome  was  that  which  broke  out  on  the 
19th  of  July,  in  the  year  817,  the  tenth  of  Nero,  which  b^an 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Circus,  abutting  on  the  valley  be^ 
tween  the  Palatine  and  the  Cselian  hills.*    Against  the  outer 

*  The  readqr  may  compare  for  himself  Tac  Ann^  xr.  87. ;  Suet  I^er,  27- 
29. ;  Dion,  liiL  15.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  pohit  out  some  apparent  discrep- 
andes,  or  suggest  po6Bil>le  exaggerations,  espeoiaOy  in  IMon*s  account :  jco)  fw 
iiauaia  iravrl  r^  pov^jDfthXf) cx^v  ^  IfitXev'  ouyap i^fv  tarraic ov& ha &wap» 
^aaa$(u:  whidi  ia  followed  by  a  trait  of  nature  which  redeems  it  from  uttei. 
mcredibiUty :  i)0ia/ioi  re  xdl  n^^yaX  xal  ^6pv6oi  ,  ,  ,  ,  koI  &vdpec  re  Ik 
Toirruv  avxvol  ktpddptfaav,  Hodem  writers,  as  usual,  hare  taken  the  most  un- 
&yourable  view,  and  hare  supposed  the  entertainment  in  Agrippa*s  Basin  to 
haye  been  open  to  dl  the  world*  • 

*  Tao.  Ann.  xr.  38. :  *'  Initium  in  ea  parte  drd  ortum  quso  Palatine  Gslio 
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walls  of  this  edifice  leaned  a  mass  of  wooden  booths  and 
stores  filled  chiefly  with  combustible  articles.  The  wind  firom 
the  east  drove  the  flames  towards  the  comer  of  the  Palatine, 
whence  they  forked  in  two  directions,  following  the  draught 
of  the  valleys.  At  neither  point  were  they  encountered  by 
the  massive  masonry  of  halls  or  temples,  till  they  had  gained 
such  head,  that  the  mere  intensity  of  the  heat  crumbled  brick 
and  stone  like  paper.  The  Circus  itself  was  filled  from  end 
to  end  with  wooden  galleries,  along  which  the  fire  coursed 
with  a  speed  which  defied  all  che<&  and  pursuit.  The  flames 
shot  up  to  the  heights  adjacent,  and  swept  the  basements  of 
many  noble  structures  on  the  Palatine  and  Aventine.  Again 
they  plunged  into  the  lowest  levels  of  the  city,  the  dense 
habitations  and  narrow  winding  streets  of  the  Velabrum  and 
Forum  Boarium,  till  stopped  by  the  river  and  the  walls.  At 
the  same  time  another  torrent  rushed  towards  the  Yelia  and 
the  Esquiline,  and  sucked  up  all  the  dwellings  within  its 
reach,  till  it  was  finally  arrested  by  the  clifi  beneath  the 
gardens  of  Meeoenas.  Amidst  the  horror  and  confusion  of 
the  scene,  the  smoke,  the  blaze,  the  din,  and  the  scorching 
heat,  with  half  the  population,  bond  and  free,  cast  loose  and 
houseless  into  the  streets,  ruffians  were  seen  to  thrust  blazing 
brands  into  the  buildings,  who  affirmed,  when  seized  by  the 
indignant  sufferers,  that  they  were  acting  with  orders ;  and 
the  crime,  which  was  probably  the  desperate  resource  of 
slaves  and  robbers,  was  imputed  by  fierce  suspicions  to  the 
government  itself* 

que  montibos  eontigua  est  ...  .  Bimul  ooeptus'  ignis  ....  longitudi* 
nem  Qrc^  eorripuit"  In  the  second  clause  the  word  Cacos  evidently  means 
the  edifice  so  called,  and,  accordiqgfy,  I  give  the  same  inteipretation  to  it  in  the 
first  But  no  part  of  the  Cirous  can  properly  be  said  to  a^foin  the  Palatine 
and  the  Cselian;  and  I  think  it  poedble  that  in  the  first  passage  Tadtos  means, 
not  the  buO^ng,  but  the  quarter  of  the  city  whidi  went  by  the  name  of  Cirous 
Mazimus.  I)ion.HaL  (iH  68.)  describes  the  Circus  and  its  exterior  galleries: 
ifudof  mpl  rbv  Inrdipoftoif  hkpa  arda  ftov6aTeyo^  hpyaar^pta  ixovaa  hv  aimf 
Kol  oUiffeic  ifirkp  ovrd. 

*  Taa  L  a :  '*  Nee  quisquam  defendere  audebat,  crebris  multorum  minis 
restingaore  probibentium,  et  quia  alii  pahm  faces  jadebant  atque  sibi  auotorem 

YOL.  VI. — 9 
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At  such  a  moment  of  sorrow  and  consternation,  every 
trifle  is  seized  to  oonflrm  the  suspicion  of  foul  play.  The 
_   ^    ^  flames,  it  seems,  had  »ibsided  after  raring  for  sis 

ontaseoond  days,  and  the  wretched  outcasts  were  begmnmg 
to  take  breath  and  visit  the  ruins  of  their  haUta- 
tions,  when  a  second  conflagration  burst  out  in  a  different 
quarter.  This  fire  commenced  at  the  point  where  the  JEunH" 
ian  gardens  of  Tigellinus  abutted  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  beneath  the  Pihcian  hill ;  and  it  was  on  Tigellinus  him* 
seli^  the  object  already  of  popular  scorn  if  not  of  anger,  that 
the  suspicion  now  felL  The  wind,  it  seecto,  had  now  chang- 
ed, for  the  fire  spread  from  the  north-west  towards  the  Qui- 
rinal  and  the  Yiminal,  destroying  the  buildings,  m^e  sparsely 
planted,  of  the  quarter  denominated  the  Yiak  Lata.  Three 
days  exhausted  the  fury  of  thia  second  visitation,  in  which 
the  loss  of  life  and  propierty  was  less,  but  the  edifices  it  over- 
threw were  generally  of  greater  interest,  shrines  atid  temples 
of  the  gods,  and  halls  and  porticos  devoted  to  the  amuse- 
ment or  oonvenienoe  of  the  people.  Altogether  the  disaster, 
whether  it  sprahg  from  accident  or  design,  involved  nearly 
the  whole  of  Home.  Of  the  fourteen  regions  of  the  city, 
three,  we  are  assured,  were  entirely  destroyed ;  while  seven 
others  were  injured  more  or  less  severely :  four  only  of  the 
whole  number  escaped  unhurt*    The  fire  made  a  complete 

ease  vociferabantur,  sive  ut  raptaa  licentius  cxerccrent  bcu  jussu.  Pliny  (BuL 
Nat,  xvii.  l.\  Dion  (IxH.  17,  18.),  and  SuotomuB  {yer.  88.)  attribute  the  fire  to 
Ncro^s  orders  without  hesitation,  a  Tiew  which  generally  rodommended  itself 
to  the  ancients. 

*  The  three  quarters  which  are  said  to  liave  boen  destroyed  must  have  beeo 
the  Circus  Max.  {ts.\  the  Palatium  (x.),  and  Isis  and  Serapis  (iit.)l  I  must 
question,  however,  the  entire  destruction  of  the  great  edifices  on  the  Pslatine : 
the  temple  of  ApoQo  is  mentioned  only  two  years  later  by  Suetonius  {Ifer.  26.\ 
and  the  Sibylline  oracles  kept  in  it  (comp.  Amm.  MarcelL  Txiii.  8.)  were  con- 
sulted immediately  afteiwards.  The  destruction  of  the  Palatine  library  in  the 
fire  of  Commodus,  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeais  later,  is  mentioned  by  Galeoua 
{De  Oompoe.  Medicam,  11.).  FBny  spealcs,  howerer,  of  the  temple  of  the  Pa- 
latum, dedicated  to  Augustus  by  Livia,  as  ooosumed,  JK  JVI  ziL  42.  The  seren 
quarters  partially  injured  appear  to  haye  been,  first  the  AventimiS  (xm.X  Pis- 
cina Publica  (xn.X  Via  Saora  (rr.X  Ctolimontana  (ii.),  and  Forum 
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clearance  of  the  central  quarters,  leaving,  ^.erhaps,  but  few 
public  buildings  erect  even  on  the  Palatine  and  Aventine ; 
but  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  henune'd  in  by  the  crests  of  the 
suiTOunding  eminences,  and  confined  to  the  seething  crater 
which  had  been  the  cradle  of  the  Roman  people.  The  day 
of  its  outburst,  it  was  remarked,  was  that  of  the  first  burning 
of  Rome  by  the  6auls,  and  some  curious  calculators  comput- 
ed that  the  addition  of  an  equal  number  of  years,  months, 
and  days  together,  would  give  the  complete  period  which 
had  elapsed  in  the  long  interval  of  her  greatness.^  Of  the 
number  of  houses  and  insuke  destroyed,  Tacitus  does  not 
venture  to  hazard  a  statement;  he  only  tantalizes' us  by  his 
slender  notice  of  the  &mous  &nes  and  monuments  which 
sank  in  the  common  ruin.  Among  them  were  the  temple  of 
Diana,  which  Servius  TuUius  had  erected ;  the  shrine  and 
altar  of  Hercules,  consecrated  by  Evander,  as  affirmed  in  the 

(Tin.) ;  yet  tho  CapUoUnc  was  oertaloly  untouched,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
bdieve  that  the  temples  and  basilieas  which  encompassed  the  fonim  suffered. 
In  the  second  fire  the  Via  Lata  (tu.)  and  a  great  part  of  the  Circus  Flaminius 
(iz.)  were  derastated.  The  four  which  wholly  escaped  were  the  Transtiberina 
(xiT.X  the  Esquilina  (t.),  the  Aha  Semita  (yi.),  and  the  Porta  Gapena  (l)l  See 
Bunsen's  JUmi  L  19L  The  nine  days'  duradon  is  prbred,  not  from  the  his- 
torians (Tacitus  notes  only  the  six  days  of  the  first  fire),  but  by  an  inscr^tion, 
Gruter,  61. 8.  (floeok,  p.  874.  note).  Hie  great  fire  of  l4ondon  lasted  only  four 
days,  and  swept  an  area  of  436  acres ;  while  the  space  through  which  this 
conflagration  raged,  though  with  less  complete  destruction,  must  iiare  com- 
prised at  least  one  third  of  Rome,  or  not  less  than  three  times  that  extent 
Comp.  Lambert's  HisL  of  London^  il  91. 

'  Tae.  Ann,  xr.  41. :  '*  Fuere  qui  adnotarcnt  xiv.  Kal.  Sext  principium  in- 
cendii  h^jus  ortum  quo  et  Senones  oaptam  Uibem  inflammayerant :  alii  eo 
usque  cursD  progress!  sunt  ut  ioHdon  aafmo%  meiuetque  et  diet  inter  utraque  in- 
cendia  numerent"  The  interpreters  haye  giyen  up  generaDy  the  attempt  to 
expkdn  this  obscure  passage ;  but  the  principle  of  Orotefend's  suggestion,  which 
I  take  from  Bitter's  note,  seems  peculiarly  happy.  Between  19  July,  864,  the 
rcodyed  date  of  the  Gaulish  fire,  and  19  July,  817,  are  exactly  468  years ;  and 
the  addition  of  417  years,  417  months,  and  417  days,  completes  this  period 
wan^g  about  40  days.  If^  on  the  othei'  hand,  we  suppose  these  calculators 
to  haye  taken  863  for  the  date  of  the  Gaulish  fire,  the  intenral  will  be  454 
years,  and  418  years  +  418  months  +  418  days  -c  464  years  —  8  dayf 
only. 
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tradiliou  impressed  upon  us  by  Yirgil ; '  the  Komulean  tern- 
pie  of  Japiter  Stator,  the  remembrance  of  which  thrilled  the 
BOol  of  the  banished  Ovid ; '  the  little  R^ia  of  Nnma,  which 
armed  so  many  a  sarcasm  against  the  pride  of  consuls  and 
imperators ;  the  sanctuary  of  Yesta  herself,  with  the  Palla- 
dium, the  Penates,  and  the  overflowing  hearth  of  the  Boman 
people.  But  the  loss  of  these  decayed,  though  venerable, 
objects  was  not  the  worst  disaster.  Many  an  unbl^nished 
masterpiece  of  the  Grecian  pencil,  or  chisel,  or  graver, — ^the 
prize  of  victory, — ^was  devoured  by  the  flames ;  and  amidst 
all  the  splendour  with  which  Rome  rose  afterwards  from  her 
ashes,  old  men  could  lament  to  the  historian  the  irreparable 
sacrifice  of  these  ancient  glories.'  Writings  and  documents 
of  no  common  interest  may  have  perished  at  the  Same  time 
irrecoverably;  and  with  them  trophies,  images,  and  family 
devices.  At  a  moment  when  the  heads  of  patrician  houses 
were  falling  rapidly  by  the  sword,  the  loss  of  such  memorials 
was  the  more  deplorable ;  and  from  this  epoch  we  may  date 
the  decay,  which  we  shall  soon  discover,  in  the  domestic  tra- 
ditions of  the  nobles. 

Nero  was  at  Antium,  nor  did  he  quit  that  fiivourite  resi- 
dence till  apprised  that  the  flames  had  reached  the  long  col- 
Tho  Are  !m-  onuadcs  with  which  he  had  connected  the  man- 
SSj^to*  ^^^  ^^  t^®  Palatine  with  the  villa  of  Maecenas. 
Norohim»eif.  j^  would  seem  that  with  due  energy  the  progress 
of  the  fire  along  these  galleries  might  have  been  cutoff;  but 

^*  Hano  aram  hioo  stattdt^  quas  maxima  semper 
Dioetar  nobis,  et  erit  qiue  maxima  semper." 
'  Ovid.  7Wrf.iiLl-49.: 

"  Adjice  servatis  mkUrn,  pater  optime,  dvem  .... 
Me  misen)m !  yereorque  locum,  venerorqtie  potentcm.** 
'  Suet  Her.  88. :  '*Pomu8  priscorum  ducmn  hostilibus  adhuc  spoliis  ado^ 
nates,  Deorumque  ndes,  .  .  .  .  et  quicquid  Tisendum  et  memorabfle  ex 
antiquitate  dararerat*'  Taa  L  o. :  "  Monumenta  ingeniorum  aatiqua  et  incor- 
mpta:*'  which  Lipsius  characteristically  interprets  of  the  autograph  writingf 
of  the  andenta,  so  yainly  regretted  by  rcrivrng  letters. 
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the  attempt  was  either  not  made,  or  made  too  late,  and  the 
flameS)  it  i^  said,  extended  to  the  palace,  and  involved  it,  or 
at  least  some  portion  of  it,  in  the  general  roin*^  The  injury 
indeed  te  Nero^s  own  dwelling  was. greatly  exaggerated,  pos- 
MbUy  tp  make  him  appear  to  have  suffered  equally  with  his 
people.  Altogether,  however^  the  disaster  was  the  greatest 
that, had  befallen: the  oity,  since  the  era  of  the  Gaulish  inya^ 
Biqn*  .  The  mansions  of  the  nobles  were  scathed,  but  the  oabr 
ins  of  tb^  pc^ulace  were  annihilated*  The  prince  was  pop- 
ularly held  responsible  for  every  public  calamity ;  and  when 
the  rumour,  not  improbable  hi  itself,  was  circulated,  that 
Nero  had  watched  the  conflagration  from  the  towers  of  his 
villa^and  chaunted  the  Sack  of  Troy  to  his  own  lyre,  the 
sufferers  were  prone  to  believe  that  he  had  commanded  the 
city  to  be  &:ed,  and  forbidden  the  flames  to  be  extinguished.' 
Once,  it  was  said^  when  the  line  before  quoted  by  Tiberius, 
After  my  death j>erish  the  world  infire^  was  recited  to  him ; 
iVay,  in  my  lifetime  had  been  his  flcndish  reply^  Another 
suspicion,  hardly  less  horrible,  prevailed,  that  he  had  caused 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  city,  not  out  of  pure  wantonr 
ness,  but  in  order  to  rebuild  it  more  ^magnificently,  .and  dig< 
nify  the  new  Rome  with  his  own  name.*  Accordingly,  what- 
ever &vour  the  populace  had  hitherto  entertained  towards 

*  The  words  of  TacHos  are  these  (c.  89.):  "Eo  In  tempore  Nero,  Antii 
.igens,  noQ  ante  in  urfoem  Tegressns  est  qnam  domui  efva,  qua  palatium  et  "Mm* 
ccnatis  hortos  conHnuaverat^  ignia  piopinqnacct.  Keqoe  tamen  aisti  potqit  quin 
et  palatiom  et  domna  et  cuncta  drcum  haurirentar."  I  have  expressed  in  the 
text  the  qualification  I  must  put  on  these  words.  There  must  have  -been  a 
colonnade  or  gallery  across  the  Ydia  to  connect  the  buildings  on  the  Palatine 
and  the  Esquiline,  probably  a  viaduct,  like  the  bridge  of  Caius  across  the  Yelar 
brum,  with  carriage-way  underneath.  Ihis  construction  was  possibly  of  wood. 
The  palace  on  the  Palatine  may  have  been  kgured,  but  it  could  not  haye  been 
destroyed  without  the  destruction  of  every  other  edifice  on  that  hill  That  the 
other  portion  of  the  palace,  the  yilla  of  Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline,  wholly  es- 
caped seems  oertidn  from  the  anecdote  which  follow^, 

'  Suet.  27er,  36. :  **  Hoc  incendium  ex  turre  Hsecenatiana  prospectana,  he* 
tusque  flammm  ut  aiebat  piilchritudine,  aXoatv  lUi  in  illo  suo  scenioo  habitu 
decantavit"    Corap.  Dion,  Ixil  29. ;  Juvenal,  viii.  219. 

*  Suetonius,  a  faithful  expounder  of  popular  traditions,  more  than  insbuatcf 
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the  chief  who  flattered  and  amused  them,  they  were  now 
fiercely  exasperated*  It  was  to  little  purpose  that  he  provid- 
ed accommodation  for  the  shelter  of  the  houseless  nmltitndes 
and  snpplied  with  anzioos  care  their  most  pressing  necessi- 
ties.* It  was  in  vain  that  the  gods  wete  soothed  with  holo- 
causts, and  the  Sibyls'  books  consulted  for  expiations;  that 
vows  were  offered  to  Vulcan,  Ceres,  uid  Proserpine,  and 
Juno  propitiated  by  processions  of  Boman  matrons.  Hie 
people  continued  to  mutter  their  dissatisfactiooi  with  increas- 
ing significance ;  it  was  necessaty  to  divert  their  suspicions 
by  offering  them  another  victim;  and  Nero  se^msto  have 
saved  himself  at  last,  by  sacrificing  the  little  band  of  alien 
sectaries,  already  the  objects  of  their  hatred  and  reviling,  to 
wJiom  the  wlgar  gave  the  name  of  Chri$tian9^ 

This  name^  says  Tacitus  in  a  famous  passage  in  his  An- 
nals, Vias  derived  from  one  ChristuSy  v>h^  was  executed  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberiue  by  the  procurator  of  Judea^  JPontius  JPikUe. 
This  accursed  si$perstitionj  for  a  moment  repressedy  spread 
againy  not  over  Jitdea  only^  the  source  of  this  evily  but  the 
City  alsOy  whither  aU  things  vile  and  shameful  find  room  and 
recq^tion.  Accordingly  he  adds,  those  only  were  Jirst  arrest" 
ed  who  avowed  themselves  of  that  secty  afterwards  a  vast 
number  discovered  by  themy  who  were  convietedy  not  so  much 
on  the  charge  of  burning,  as  for  their  general  hatred  to  man^ 
kind.      Their  execution  was  accompcmied  with  mockery. 

this  charge:  ** Quasi  offensus  defonnitate  yeteram  sedificiorum,  et  angustiis 
flexurinque  yioomin,  inccndit  urbem."    JSh^.  88. 

1  Tac.  L  c. :  '^  Solatium  populo  extorbato  et  profugo  campmn  Hartis  et 
monumenta  JkgrippiB;  hortos  qtdn  etiam  suob  patefedt;  et  subitaria  sedificia 
exstroxit  qnse  miiltitadiiiem  iDopem  aodperent :  eubyectaque  utensilia  ab  Ostia 
et  propinqois  mmdcipiia ;  pretiomque  frmnenti  minutum  usque  ad  temos  nuzn- 
mofl.  Qusa,  quanquam  populaiia,  £a  irritum  cadebant,  quia  penraserat  rumor, 
ipso  tempore  flagrantiB  nrbis  inisse  eum  domes^cam  ecenam,  et  cecinissc  Tro- 
janum  excidium,  preesentia  mala  Tetustis  dadibus  assimulantem."    ' 

s  Tac  Ann,  xr.  44. :  "  Ergo  abolendo  rumori  Nero  subdidit  reos  •  .  . 
quos  per  fla^tia  invisoB  TulguB  Christianos  appellabat  Auctor  nomiuis  ^uf 
Chiidtus,**  &C.  I  shall  ent^  in  another  place  into  the  question,  who  were  the 
persons  to  whom  the  Tulgar  applied  this  name  ?  In  the  text  I  confine  myself 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  words  of  Tadtus. 
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The^  were  wrapped  in  skine  to  he  torn  in  pieces  by  doge^  or 
crucified,  and  thus  set  on  fire  to  serve  as  torches  hy  night. 
Ifero  lent  his  own  gardens  for  the  spectacle,  and  gate  a 
chariot  race  on  the  occasion,  cft  wMdh  he  mingled  fredy  with 
the  multitude  in  the  garb  of  a  driver,  or  custuaHy  holding  the 
reins.  The  populace,  Jiowever,  turned  with  their  usual  levity 
to  compassion  for  the  sufferers,  justly  odious  thmtgh  they 
wereh^io  be;  for  they  felt  thixt  it  was  not  for  their  actual 
guUtnor  the  common  weal  that  they  were  pimished,  but  to 
^ut  the  ferocity  of  a  single  tyra/nt.^ 

H^  horrid  eaorifice,  so  deeply  impressive  to  the  minds 
of  sixty  generations  of  Christians,  ruffled  then  for  a  moment 
the  feelings  of  Roman  society,  and  excited  per-  ^he  rebuilding 
haps  in  the  heart  of  the  historian,  impassire  as  he  ^  ^""^ 
constrains  himself  to  appear,  more  pity,  more  wonder,  more  , 
reflection  at  least,  than  he  has  deigned  to  intimate.  Bnt  a 
few  days  passed^  and  when  the  people  looked  again  aronnd 
them,  they  beheld  the  reconstruction  of  their  smoking  city 
commencing  with  extraordinary  vigour.  The  decision  with 
which  the  plans  of  the  government  Were  taken,  nrast  appiear 
to  US  perfectly  amazing.  The  rebuilding  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  largest  of  ancient  cities  on  a  general  design,  including 
the  construction  of  a  palace,  to  cover,  or  at  least  embrace 
with  all  its  adjuncts,  some  hundreds  of  acres,  was  carried  into 
execution  without  a  mementos  delay,  and  seems  to  have  been 

*  This  remarkable  and  often  dted  passage  has  several  difficultiesi  I  under- 
stand the  '*  odium  generis  hmnani "  to  mean,  not  the  hatred  in  which  these 
sectaries  were  held,  but  rather  their  reputed  enmity  towards  all  others.  It  is 
a  question  whether  the  confession  mentioned  was  of  the  burning  or  only  of  the 
Christian  belief:  I  suppose  the  latter:  **aut  flammandi",  is  obscure  in  con- 
struction, but  the  sense  cannot  be  doubtful :  **  sontes  **  may  apply  to  the  spe- 
cific charge,  meaning  that  the  people  really  believed  them  guilty  of  it,  or  it  may 
relate  to  the  crime  of  thdr  creed  generally.  The  gardens  referred  to  were  on 
the  slope  of  the  Tatican,  and  embraced,  it  is  supposed,  the  site  of  the  Place 
ind  possibly  of  the  Church  of  St  Peter's.  The  obelisk  wluch  now  fronts  that 
church  stood  on  the  spina  of  Nero's  Orcus,  certainly  not  &r  from  its  presait 
position.  Mosheim  (i)«  Heb.  Chr,  ante  ConskmL  Noc  1.  g  84.)  fixes  the  b^ 
ginning  of  this  persecution  to  the  nuddle  of  the  November  of  this  year. 
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effected  in  the  coarse  of  the  four  years  which  interrened  to 
the  death  of  Nero/  The  city  of  the  plebs,  a  collection  of  nar** 
row  winding  lanes  which  crept  along  the  hollows  at  the  foot 
of  the  seyen  hills,  thronged  with  high  nnsightly  masses  of 
brick  or  wood-work,  among  which  its  shifting  crowds  could 
with  difficulty  wind  their  way,  had  long  been  an  eyesore  to 
the  denizens  of  the  patrician  mansions  above,  constmcted  in 
the  graceful  style  of  Greece,  their  level  lines  of  marble  ma- 
sonry flanked  with  airy  colonnades,  and  interspersed  with 
broad  courts  and  gardens.  This  combination,  indeed,  or 
contrast  of  the  ancient  and  the  modem,  the  grotesque  and  the 
elegant,  this  upper  growth  of  aristocratic  luxury  culminating 
above  the  smoky  hives  of  vulgar  industry,  mnst  have  given 
a  character  to  the  whole  eminently  striking  and  picturesque. 
Rome  was  indeed  a  double  city,  half  Greek  and  half  Italian. 
The  elements  of  change  long  operatmg  in  its  manners  were 
.equally  active  in  its  external  development.  Grecian  foi^ms 
were  steadily  encroaching  on  the  indigenous  features  of  its 
architecture.  To  reform,  to  improve,  had  be^i  in  fkct  to 
copy  foreign,  and  to  displace  native,  models.  The  marble 
Rome  of  Augustus,  restorer  ad  he  professed  himself  was  a 
Grecian  mask  applied  to  a  Roman  countenance.  Every  new 
temple  or  theatre^  bath  or  fountain,  added  another  Hellenic 
object  to  the  scene,  and  aided  in  this  gradual  disintcigration. 
Nero  in  all  his  tastes  was  Grecian  or  Oriental ;  yet  wheoi  this 
grand  opportunity  offered  for  recasting  the  lower  city  on  the 
model  he  admired,  the  promptness  with  which  he  seized  it 
shows  that  he  followed  an  instinct  of  the  times,  and  not  a 
mere  caprice  of  his  own.  The  architects  were  ready  at  once 
with  their  plans  for  a  total  reconstruction  after  the  &shion 
of  Athens  or  Antioch,  a  style  more  familiar  to  their  schools 

'  The  conflagration  took  place  in  July,  817.  Nero's  death  foUowod  in  Jime, 
821 ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  rebuilding  had  been  completed  before  that 
time ;  certainly  the  palace  had  been  completed  mudi  eariier.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  suspect,  fix>m  this  and  other  droqmstances,  that  the  destruction  was  leas 
extensive  than  has  been  represented.  The  temple  of  Apollo— Apparently  that 
on  the  Palatme-^  mentioned  in  the  year  822  (Tac  Hiti,  ill.  66.). 
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tban  tJic  obsolete  Italian.  After  the  fire  of  tlie  Gauk  Rome 
bad  been  rebuilt  by  the  citizens  themselyes,  each  man  for 
himself  &om  bis  own  notions  and  resources;  the  whole  re- 
sulting in  manifbld  combinations  of  ^  few  ^imple  Qlements, 
tl^e  wooden  eihed,  the  broad  brick  wall,  the  narrow  windows, 
the  projecting  eaves^.th^  pointed  gabje.^  But  after  Kero's 
fire  reetoration  was  tiie  work  of  the  goremm^it :  the  citizens, 
the  maaa  at  least  pf  the  lowl^r  classes  who  still  dwelt  in  the 
valleys,  were  not  rich  enough  to  bfdld  for  then^iselyes,  er^n 
h^d  they  been  suffered  to  do  so:  the  treasury  supplied  them 
with  money,  but  at  the  same  time  proyided  them  with  de- 
signs: the  time  had  come  when  the  rulers  of  l^e  state  npiTut 
execute  all  gi«at  public  works  for  the  people,  and  employ  the 
semces.pf  A  profession  to  which  architecture  of  a  foreign 
type  WAS  alone  fiuniliar.  The  character  indeed  of.  the  site, 
and  the  necessity  of  lodging  vast  numbers  upon  small  areas, 
pust  b&ve  tended  to  modify  the  moi^e  lax  and  sps^cious  feat: 
ures  of  Hellenic  architeoture :  the  crowded  dw^lings  of  the 
j^uborra  and  Yelabrum  could  not  have  been  less  than  fifty, 
sixty,,  or  even  seventy  feet  in  height :  but  the  substitution,  to 
a  great  extent,  of  stone  for  brick  or  wood  in  the  basement  at 
leai^  of  these  edifices^  the  straightening  and  widening  of  the 
street^,  and  the  erection,  of  open  colonnades  round  every 
block  of  houses,  was  the  application  of  a  foreign  style,  which 
completely  chfuiged  the  external  appeanmce  of  Rome.  On 
the  whole  the  system  of  Kero  and  his  architects  was  both 
salubrious  and  convenient,  though  many  citizens,  admirers 
of  all  things  oldy  continued  to  lament  the  disappearance  of 
their  dark  and  tortuous  alleys,  and  to  allege,  with  some  justice 
perhaps,  that  the  narrowness  of  the  avenues  and  the  height  of 

'  The  fasiigiata  and  pectinata  tecta  seem  to  imply  something  xpore  than 
the  Greek  pediment,  and  to  hare  been  in  oonmion  use  for  dwelling-houses,  not 
only  for  public  buildings.  There  is  perhi^  no  distinct  noUce  of  gable  ends  to 
the  ordinary  Ronutn  roofe ;  but  the  fact  that  the  earliest  temples  at  Rome  were 
thatched,  and  therefore  of  .M>ur3e  dxrcUings  1^,  shows  that  the  rgofs  must 
haTe  been  high-pitched. 
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the  overhanging  edifices  had  afforded  a  grateful  shade  in  sum* 
mer,  and  proteotion  jfrom  the  winds  in  winter.* 

But  Nero,  we  are  told,  took  advantage  of  the  void  which 

had  been  created  fi>r  another  and  more  selfish  purpose.    He 

determined  to  extend  in  various  directions  the 

Nem'spaiMeor  limits  of  his  own  residence,  and  to  cover  a  large 

Golden  HooM.    p^^^j^jj  ^f  ^y^q  ,1^^  ^f  Rome  wiA  the  buildings  of 

the  Imperial  palace.  On  this  point,  however,  I  am  constrain- 
ed to  be  scepticaL  We  have  already  seen  that  he  had  brfore 
connected  llie  older  residence  of  tl^  Cfisars,  enlarged  as  it 
had  been  by  successive  occupants,  on  the  Palatine,  with  the 
villa  of  Mfficenas  on  the  £squiline,  by  a  series  of  galleries 
which  spanned,  perhaps,  the  hollow  between  those  hills  on 
arches,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  drculation  of  the  populace  in  the 
most  crowded  parts  of  the  city  below  it.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  character  of  the  DomuB  TransUoria  or  House  of 
Passage,  which  fell,  as  we  have  seen,  a  prey  to  the  flames.  I 
much  question,  however,  whether  either  of  the  edifices  which 
it  connected  had  suffered  very  severely,  and  the  Golden 
House,  as  the  restored  palace  was  denominated,  was  still  the 
old  mansion  of  Augustus  and  the  yUlsi  of  Mtecenas  connected 
a  second  time  by  a  long  series  of  columns  and  arches.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  the  House  of  Passage  was  now  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  made  to  embrace  a  vast  extent  of 
gardens,  with  their  bathSj  their  fishponds,  and  their  storied 
terraces.'    Nevertheless,  the  public  must  always  have  had 

*  Tm.  Asm,  XT.  48. :  '^Ennt  Umea  qd  ortdtsmA  Tttenm  iQam.  formam 
salubriUti  magis  condoxiBse."  Whaterer  we  may  think  of  the  justioe  of  this 
complaint,  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  as  a  sign  of  the  diflBsrence  in  our  own 
ideas  and  the  Roman,  that  there  is  no  expression  of  r^;rct  for  the  pictoresqtie 
features  of  the  ancient  city  so  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  the  taste  or  judgment  of 
the  day. 

'  This  house,  says  Tacitus,  was  not  so  remaikable  for  its  gold  and  precious 
stones,  as  for  the  gardens  it  embraced :  **  arra  et  stagna,  et  in  modum  solltudi- 
num  hinc  sylrse,  hide  aperta  spatia  et  prospectus,**  c.  4d.  The  taste  of  the 
Romans  in  gardenhig  required  geometrical  lines  of  gravel,  pavement,  box  bor- 
Jers,  and  shrubberies.  See  the  younger  Pliny's  description  of  his  Tuscan 
?iUa  {Bjx  T.  6.x  and  some  of  the  firescoes  still  risible  on  the  walls  of  houses  in 
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means  of  commimication  b^ieath  these  galleries,  or  throngli 
them,  from  the  foram  to  the  CasHan  hUl,  and  to  the  Esquiline 
or  Oapene  gates.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  emperor's 
stone  walls  interoepted  ibe  Sacred  and  the  Appian  Ways. 
These  colonnades,  such  as  I  have  imagined  them,  were  three 
in  nmnber;  each  of  them,  it  is  said,  a  mile  in  length.  They 
re^hed,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  the  bridge  of  Caius  over 
the  Yelabnim,  whidi  was  perhaps  destroyed  by  the  fire,  and 
nerer,  as  £gtr  as  we  know,  rebidlt,  almost  to  the  site  of  & 
Maria  Maggiore  oh  the  Esquiline,  and  of  S.  Oregorio  on  the 
Caelian^  and  these  were  again. connected  ^perhaps  by  a  third.' 
The  area  now  filled  with  the  Oolosseum  was  embmced  within 
their  ample  circuit,  and  tiiis  spot  was  occupied  by  a  basin  of 
water.'  It  k  a  pardonable  extravagance  in  Fliny  to  declare 
that  the  city  was  mcimpa$$ed  by  the  palace  of  N^o;  but 
this  expression,  which  he  has  aj^lied  also  to  the.&r  less  ex- 
tensiye  encroachments  of  Oaii»,  seem»  to  show  that  even 
within  the  circuit  of  its  iample  arcades  many  hoiises,  streets, 

FompeiL  Hatios,  the  friend  of  Cscsar,  inYented  the  art  of  cutting  jews,  box, 
and  cypress  into  figures  of  men  and  animals  (PUn.  J9^  i\^  xii  6.),  and  this  gro- 
tesque practice  sunrived  to  the  time  of  Pfinj  and  Martial  (Mart  iii  68.,  zS.  50.). 
Nero,  I  presome,  Tentured  to  dsoard  this  fonnaHty,  and  his  fttteDapi  to  lestore 
some  natural  features  to  a  gardea  landsc^)e  oflfended  th<  admirera  of  ai^qi^tj. 
This  was  the  **  rure  yero  barbaroque  hetari  **  of  HartiaL  I  rrfer  to  Trot  Dau- 
beny's  Zecturea  on  Homan  EMoMtdryy  TiL,  for  these  and  further  details  of  the 
subject  of  Boman  gardening. 

*  Martial  {de  BpecU  2.)  defines  ^e  limits  of  this  palace  in  two  du-ections  by 
the  baths  of  Titus  on  the  Esquiline,  and  the  portico  of  Claudius,  connected,  it 
may  be  presumed,  with  his  unfinished  temple  on  the  Chefian : 
"  Claudia  dill\isas  ubi  porticus  explicat  umbtas. 
Ultima  pars  auke  defidentis  erat" 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  Nero  is  sidd  to  hare  destroyed  the  works  of  the 
CUudian  temple :  this,  if  XK>t  a  misrepresentation,  was  p^bably  to  make  room 
for  14s  own  constructions.      .  , 

"Martial,  La: 

"  Hio  ubi  oonspictti  tenerabiUs  amphitliealji 

Erigltur  spedos,  stafpa  Neronis  erank'^  i 

Comp.  Suet  Ner,  31. :  "  Stagnum  maris  instar,  circumseptom  ttdtfotis  ad  of 
tAxaxk  spedem :  lura  instipcr,  arris  atque  rinet l<>,  ct  poscuis  sOrisque  Taria.** 
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and  places  were  surrendered  to  tbe  occupation  of  the  citizens. 
We  should  still  less,  expect  strict  accuracy  in  the  statements 
of  a  pasquinade,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Suetonius* 
Insinuating  a  direct  oamparisoB  between  the  ooaflagration  of 
the  Gauls  and  of  Kero,  JRame^  it  said,  wiU  be  reduoed  U>  a 
single  hotise:  migrate,  O  SamcmSj  to  VeiiyUke  yavir  unoestore 
before  you  ;  if  Veii  indeed  iUe^  be  not  embraced  oho  by  that 
single  house}  But  the  epithet  of  Golden,  whidi  this  palace 
obtained,  was  derived  from  the  splendour  of  its  decorations. 
Externally  it  was  adorned  with  aM  the  luxury  of  art  and 
taste  at  their  highest,  eminence,  with  giMed  roofs  and  sculp- 
tured friezes,  and  panels  of  many-coloured  marUe.  Within, 
it  was  a  ridi  museum  of  painting,  precious  stones,  and  stat- 
uary :  amidst  the  rubbish  of  its  long^ruined  chambeis  some  of 
the  choicest  works  of  ancient  art  have  been  discovered,  and 
the  modem  freseOes  which  we  most  admire  seem  to  have  .been 
copied  by  stolen  gtimpses  from  walls  unveiled  for  &  moment 
and  again  shrouded,  in  darkness.'  The  grand  entrance  fit)m 
the  forum  and  the  Sacred  Way  was  adorned  with  a  marble 
statue  of  the  emperor  120  feet  in  height,  the  colossus  -^hich 
afterwards  gave  its  name  to  the  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian. 
When  Kero  at  last  took  possession  of  this  gorgeous  habita- 
tion, he  remarked  complacently  that  now  he  wcis  lodged  as  a 
man  should  be.* 

»  Suet  iV<r.  89.: 

"Homa  domus  fiet :  Veioa  migrate  Quirilcs ; 
Si  XM>n  et  Yeios  occupet  una  domus." 

*  Suet  Ner.  81. :  **  In  cseteria  partibus  cuncta  auro  UU,  dlfitincta  gemmii 
unioDumque  oonchis  eraQt  GoenatioDes  laqueatee  tabuSs  ebumeis  yeiBati]i» 
bus,"  &c  The  baths  of  Titus  were  afterwards  erected  on  a  part  of  this  palace 
on  the  EsquHine,  and  stand  on  its  lower  chambers,  within  which  the  great  raso 
of  the  Vatican  and  other  monuments  of  art  hare  been  discovered.  The  Lao- 
coon  was  found  similariy  imbedded  at  no  great  distance.  How  sudi  works 
came  to  be  there  left  amidst  the  rubbish  seems  ine^licable.  It  is  believed 
that  Baphad  took  the  des^ns  of  some  of  his  arabesques  from  paintings  re- 
vealed hi  these  cfaainben,  which  he  poaposdy  caused  to  be  filled  up  again, 
to  conceal  the  pla^ariam. 

*  Hartial,  I  2.    Suet  L  c :  **  8e  quasi  hombem  Jam  habitare  coDplssc" 
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Tkeee  vast  constractions  were  planned  and  executed  by 
the  arobitects  Seyenis  and  Cel^r>  both  of  tbern^  it  may  be  re* 
markedj  not  of  Greek  but  of  Roman  origin.  xzauioiisMid 
These  men  seem  to  have  been  bold  designers  as  SJJuSTto  Je- 
well as  able  builders ;  their  profession  combined  JSm?^*i£«m 
engineering  with  ^rehitiBeture.  They  had  great  <»M*nicUoM- 
influence  witib:  their  master^  and  seem  tp  hare  inspired  him 
with  many  ginnd  ooneeptions,  the  exact  purport  of  which 
may  haye  been  inadequately  represented  to  us.  The  naviga- 
ble canal  which  they  projected,  from  the  lake  of  Avemus  and 
the  Julian  haven  to  Rome,  was  evidently  not  a  mere  fireak 
of  power^  but  a  work  of  utility  for  the  transport  of  grain  to 
the  city.*  The  attempt,  made  in  earnest,  was  probably  aban- 
doned from  caprice.  The  rebuilding  of  Rome  in  the  course 
of  four  years  tasked  all  the  energies  of  the  artisans  of  Italy. 
But  l^e  expense  of  these  extraordinary  efforts  caused  on  the 
whole  mpre  dangerous  discontent  than  the  worst  oiiprices  of 
tyranny ;  and  unless  we  Buppo^e  fTerp  devcMid  of  the  most 
ordinary  foresight,  we  must  allow  that  he  would  hardly  have 
caused  a  conflagration,  which  oould  not  fail  to  entangle  him 
in  fatal  embarrassments.  He  was  compelled  to  sixain  the 
patience  of  his  subjects  by  increased  exactions.  An  orgam^ 
ed  system  of  plunder  was  now  extended  thi*oughout  the  em- 
pire, .which  ruined  the  citizens,  the  allies,  and  the  free  com- 
munities. Nero  began  by  requiring  contributions,  under  the 
name  of  free  giils  ;  and  neglect  in  responding  to  thi&  invita- 
tion was  visited  by  heavier  imposts.  Treasures,  human  and 
divine,  were  swept  into  the  gulf.  The  temples  of  Rome  it* 
self  were  denuded  of  the  offerings  of  ages,  the  spoil  of  con- 

'  Nero  is  said  also  to  hare  designed  oxten&g  Rome  to  Ostilu  Saetonius 
says  of  his  Ixiildinga,  **Non  in  alia  le  damnosior  qnam  in  ledificando/'  The 
magnifioence  of  his  baths  continued  to  be  celebrated  long  after  hfan.  Martial 
says  of  them,  **  Quid  Nefir.e  p^us  ?  Quid  thormis  meHus  Neronianis  ?  "  The 
Church  of  S.  Louis,  on  the  Hncian,  is  supposed  to  stand  upon  them.  Ampere, 
HitL  Homame  d  Roms^  §  8.  In  the  year  81V  Nero  erected  himself  also  a  tri- 
umphal arch  on  the  Oapitoline,  to  celebrate  his  pretended  successes  a^&inst  the 
ParUilaas.  To  oocnpy  that  sacred  site  ^th  a  mondment  of  personal  Tanity 
was  an  act  of  unprecedented  ostentation.    Tac.  Ann,  xv.  18. 
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quered  enemies  long  hoarded  in  the  Bhrines  of  the  gods,  the 
trophies  of  yietories  and  triumphs  held  sacred  through  all 
emergencies,  which  even  C^sar,  who  sacked  the  treasury,  had 
reluctantly  respected.*  i*rom  Greece  and  Asia  not  the  oflter- 
ings  only,  but  the  images  of  the  gods  themselves,  were  car- 
ried off  by  authoriced  commissioners.*  Of  these  Acratus  was 
a  freedman  of  the  palace,  who  retained  as  a  oourtierthe  B^pint 
of  a  slaye ;  *  Carrinas  Secundus,  a  freebom  Bomati,  once  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  who  had  starred  at  Athens  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  acquired  notoriety  at  Rome,  and  sufferw 
ed  banishment  as  a  declaimer  on  tyrannicide,  now  finished 
his  career  as  an  unscrupulous  agent  of  tyranny.^  Saieca,  as 
a  man  of  sense  and  honour,  was  shocked  at  these  outrages  on 
the  national  feeling  of  the  Greeks,  and  distressed  lest  they 
should  be  aisoribed  to  his  counsels.  Once  more  he  begged 
leave  to  retire  into  privacy.  Again  disappointed^  he  affected 
sickness,  and  coiifined  liimself  strictly  to  his  chamber.  Some 
avenred  that  his  life  was  now  attempted  by  poison  M  K^x)'s 
instigation ;  that  he  escaped  either  by  the  confession  of  the 
person  employed,  or  by  his  own  care  in  abstaining  from  all 
suspicious  viands,  and  tailing  nothing  but  plain  fruits  and 
vegetables,  bread  and  water.  Insults  such  as  these  to  the 
faith  and  feelings  of  the  people  were  accompanied,  no  doubt, 
by  cruel  extortions  and  the  confiscation  of  private  possessions ; 
and  Nero,  emboldened  by  the  incredible  submission  of  the 
world  to  his  feeble  sceptre,  treated  gods  and  men  alike  as 
mere  slaves  of  his  will,  ordained  equally,  whether  in  earth  or 
heaven,  for  his  personal  service  and  gratification.    Neverthe- 

*  Tacitus,  XV.  45. 

'  Pansanias  i^efers  to  the  spoliation  of  the  Grecian  temples  hj  Kero :  ▼.  25, 
26.,  ix.  27.,  z.  7.  IVom  Delphi  he  carried  off  no  less  than  fire  hundred  brazen 
Staines.  Qdus  had  robbed  the  Thespians  of  a  Cnpid  by  Praxltelefi,  which 
daudms  restored  them.  Kero  seized  it  a  second  time.  Comp.  Dion  Ghrya 
Or,  Bhod,  p.  865.    PKn.  Hid,  NaL  xxxiv.  10. 

■  Tac.  L  c. ;  Dion  Chrys.  1.  c :  lart  yhp  'Axpatoc  iitelvoc  r^  oUmffthn^ 
ffxtSbv  cbrSoov  mpte^B^  voirrov  x^"^- 

*  For  Carrinas  see  Dion,  lix.  20.,  and  compare  Jayonal,  ril  204.,  aHading, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  to  the  same  person. 
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less  the  calamities  with  which  this  year  closed  most  hare 
strack  him  with  alarm  in  the  midst  of  his  frantic 
caprices.  An  outbreak  of  gladiators  at  Prseneste  pwt^ta  and 
was  speedilj  suppressed;  but  it  remmded  men 
of  the  attempt  of  Spartacns,  and  the  ancient  troubles  of  the 
repablic,  and  betrayed  the  &ct  that  the  prospect  of  revolu- 
tion was  contemplated  with  hope  no  less  than  with  appre- 
hension. The  loss  of  some  gaUeys  on  the  Oampanian  coast, 
through  a  thoughtless  command  of  the  ^npefor's  which  their 
captains  dared  not  disobey,  might  impress  the  singer  of  the 
Sack  of  nium  with  Minerva's  vengeance  on  an  older  sacri- 
lege ;  ^  while  the  occurrence  of  fearM  i»x>digies,  of  monstrous 
births,  of  storms  and  meteors,  above  all,  the  blazing  of  a 
comet,  extorted  from  the  soothsayers  the  prophecy  of  a  new 
rebellion,  though  they  ventured  to  promise  that  it  should  be 
instantly  quelled.* 

This  apprehension  of  impending  change  was,  indeed,  no 
groundless  presentiment.    Nero's  crimes  and  follies  had  been 

»  Virg.  ^£ii.xL260.: 

"  Scit  tiiste  Minervffi 
Sidus,  ct  Euboicse  cautes,  ultorqne  Caphareus.'* 
Tac  Arm,  xt.  46. :  '^  Clades  rei  nayalis,  non  bello,  qnippe  baud  alias  torn  im- 
mota  pax."    Oomp.  the  fragment  of  Tnmus,  Wemsdorf,  PoeL  LaU  Mvru,  nL : 
*(  EC  molle  iibpe^  senium  sub  nomine  pacis.^ 

*  Tae.  Ami,  xy.  47. :  *^ffida8  oometes,  seoiper  Qhistri  JBangnine  Neroni  ex> 
piatom."  SeneOi's  alli^on  to  this  ooibet  la  ouiions^if  he  was  oonsdons  of 
the  conspiracy  at  that  moment  in  agitation.  NaL  QwmL  vii  17.:  **  Qui  sub 
Nerone  apparuit  et  cometis  detraxit  infftmiam."  "Virgil  speaks  generally  of  the 
eril  influence  of  comets :  "  Ck>met»  Sanguind  lugubre  rubent.'*  u£n.  x.  272. 
The  instinct  of  a  later  generation  made  them  always  presage  evil  to  fyr<mt$, 
Lacan,  I  S28.:  ^^Tenis  mutantem  regna  oometen."  Stat  The^  L  fln.:-*<Mti. 
tent  <pitB  soeptra  oometsD."  SL 1 460.:  '*  Tenet  kn  regna  cometes."  And 
so  our  republican  Vnton:  **  Which  with  fear  of  change  Perplexes  monardis.'* 
To  the  portent  of  the  cornet^  Tacitus  adds:  '^Bicipites  bominum  partus  .... 
natus  yitalus  cm  caput  in  cmre  esset**  The  double  head  presaged  unnatural 
•ivalry.    Comp.  Lucan,  L  626 : 

"  Quodque,  nefas,  nulUs  impune  apparuit  extis, 
Ecoe !  yid3t  capiti  fibrarum  incresoere  molem 
Alterius  0H>iti8.*' 
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long  threatened  with  retribution ;  and  the  mnnnnrs  of  the 
injured  had  deepened  into  a  fixed  discontent,  which  official 
seers  might  represent  as  a  token  of  an  occult  conspiracy. 

Among  the  nobles  there  were  many  who  com- 
eontent  of  the    plained  of  personal  insnlts,  many  whose  ambition, 

whether  cnmmal  or  honest,  had  met  with  > 


pected  rebuff,  muiy,  no  doubt,  who  had*  suffered  wanton 
oppression ;  others  who  resented  the  degradation  of  the  re- 
public ;  lastly,  tnere  were  some  who  watched  their  discon- 
t'Cnt  firom  a  distance,  awaiting  the  moment  when  they  might 
turn  it  to  their  own  aggrandisement.  It  was  necessary  to 
fix  on  some  personage  around  whom  the  discontented  could 
rally,  and  whom  tliey  could  agree  to  substitute  for.  Nero. 
There  was  no  idea,  in  any  quarter,  of  returning  to  the  an- 
cient free  state.  The  pride  of  independence  and  mutual  equal- 
ity, once  so  strong  in  the  Roman  aristocracy,  had  coHapsed 
for  eyer ;  to  the  mass  of  the  people  it  had  never  been  known. 
The  necessity  of  monarchy  was  indeed  enforced  by  practical 
considerations.  "No  conspiracy  could  hope  for  success  with- 
out the  support  of  the  soldiers ;  the  soldiers  would  not  draw 
their  swords  for  a  political  abstraction ;  and  any  leader  to 
whom  they  gave  their  allegiance,  must  have  Rome  and  the 
empire  at  his  feet.  If,  however,  they  could  not  escape  firom 
subjection  to  a  single  ruler,  the  nobles  were  anxious  to  have 
an  easy  and  quiet  man,  who  would  interfere  little  with  them, 
and  even  3)retend  to  put  himself  under  their  protection. 
Among  the  great  families  already  scathed  by  proscription??, 
there  was  at  this  time  but  one  peculiarly  eminent  which. was 
not  connected  with  the  hated  house  of  the  Claudii  and  the 
Julii.  The  Pisos  had  long  borne  themselves  as  rivals  of  the 
emperors:  a  Cn»us  Piso,  as  we  have  seen,  had  fancied  him- 
self the  equal  of  Tiberius ;  and  the  pride  with  which  an- 
other had  threatened  to  withdraw  fi'Om  public  life,  showed 
that  he  could  not  brook  to  act  as  a  subordinate.  Even  after 
the  death  of  Cnaeus,  and  the  disgrace  of  his  house,  his  sons 
and  grandsons  had  continued  to  hold  their  rank  among  the 
Roman  nobility.    One  of  the  first  caprices  of  Oaligula  was  his 
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attempt  to  degrade  the  head  of  the  Oalpumii,  by  taking  from 
him  his  wife,  and  afterwards,  by  bani^iiiig  him.'  But  thb 
man,  C.  Calpomios  Piso,  was  restore  to  fevour  They  form* 
by  ClaudiaB,  in  compliment  to  the  senate;  hewas  SJS^^rtito 
moreover  elevated  to  the  consulship.  The  elo-  '•^ 
quence  of  the  speech  with  which  he  repaid  this  indulgence 
has  been  especially  commemorated  in  the  verses  of  a  client 
or  parasite,'  His  abilities,  his  riches,  his  liberality  are  all 
equally  extolled  by  the  same  panegyrist ;  but  they  are  suffi- 
ciently confirmed  by  the  inncerer  testimony  of  an  historian 
and  a  satirist.*  Piso,  however,  was  not  a  man  of  action,  and 
in.  the  absence  of  higher  aims  in  life  be  became  celebrated  for 
hb  skill  in  the  mock  campaigns  of  chess  or  draughts.  His 
mild  temper  was  not  agitated,  perfaiips,  by  t)ve  illusions  of 
political  ambition ;  but  he  disdained  to  yield  precedence  to 
any  other,  and  held  aloo^  as  far  as  possible,  from  public  life 
tiU  tempted  in  an  unwary  moment  with  the  offer  of  pre-emi- 
n«ace« 

Around  this  central  figure,  itself  of  no  great  mark  or 
hopefulness,  ^ere  soon  grouped  a  number  of  lesser  men, 
senators,  knights,  and  military  officers,  intent  _ 

/»      .  ,  .  ,  .         «  ,        The  cojispira- 

upon  transferring  the  empire  to  him  from  the  ton,  «nd  their 
last  descendant  of  the  Julii    Women  were  also  aMawiiMitioii 
admitted  to  the  conspiracy.    Fenius  Bufus,  the        *  *™ 
colleague  of  Tigellinus  in  command  of  the  praatorians,  was  im- 
pelled to  join  it  by  hatred  towards  the  rival  who  had  eclipsed 
him  in  his  chiers  regards.    His  position,  if  not  his  personal 
qualities,  gave  him  the  foremost  place  in  the  whole  band. 
Another  of  the  conspirators,  a  man  of  more  vehemence  than 

'  0.  CalpoAihiB  Piso  was  banished  for  taking  back  his  wife,  after  the  em- 
peror  had  <&missed  her.  Oaligtda  had  probably  a  political  motive  in  this  out* 
rageotis  tyranny.    He  wanted  to- bring  the  rival  fkmily  to  an  end. 

'  See  the  Cttrmm  ad  IHaon,  68.  This  poem  is  ascribed  by  Wemsdorf  to 
SaJeins  Bassos,  the  "  tenuis  Saldns*'  of  Juvenal :  it  is  certainly  not  Lucan^s. 

'  Tac.  Arm,  zv.  48.    Juvenal,  r.  108.:  *'Qn3B  Piso  bonus,  qa»  Cotta  8ole> 
bat  LargbL'*    The  schoHast  on  this  passage  coafinns,  with  some  addition^  the 
Account  of  Suetonius,  Odiff,  25.    He  mentions  also  Piso's  iiune,  *'  in  kido  la- 
tnmculorum,'.'  by  wldch  he  is  identified  with  the  subject  of  the  panegyric 
VOL.  TL — 10 
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vigour,  was  the  yonthfiil  poet  M.  Annseus  Lacanus,  wbo,  in 
the  better  years  of  Nero's  career,  had  been  his  associate  and 
a  rival  in  versification,  and  is  supposed  to  have  suffered 
slights  from  the  imperial  jealousy.^  Dion  has  specified 
Seneca,  Lncan's  nncle,  as  also  an  accomplice.'  The  tribune 
of  a  prsetorian  cohort,  named  Subrius  Flavus,  claimed  the 
honour  of  assassinating  the  emperor  with  his  own  hand.  He 
proposed  to  attack  him  openly  while  singing  on  the  stage, 
and  again,  in  the  confusion  of  the  conflagration  of  Rome,  to 
waylay  him  among  the  passages  of  his  burning  palace.*  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  man  of  no  real  determination, 
and  to  have  shrunk  in  either  case  from  the  personal  hazard. 
It  was  next  proposed  to  strike  the  blow  when  the  emperor 
was  at  a  private  villa  of  Piso's :  again  Piso  refused  to  violate 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  a  piece  of  sentiment  which  in  such  a 
matter  can  hardly  command  our  respect.  Some  indeed  suiv 
mised  that  in  fkot  he  feared  to  leave  the  capital  open  to  a 
possible  rival,  or  even  to  the  senate  and  the  partisans,  if  suck 
there  were,  of'a  republic.^  But  indecision  reigned  on  all  sides 
among  the  conspirators.    Their  behaviour  was  as  frivolous  as 

'  The  statemcDt  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Locan  (ex  comment  antiqjuattmoX 
that  he  gained  the  prize  from  the  emperor  at  the  Quinquennia,  is  contrary  to 
the  text  of  the  genuine  biography  of  Nero.  See  Suet  Ner.  12,  21.  The  short 
fragment  upon  Zucah  ascribed  to  Suetonius  affiims,  with  more  probability,  thai 
he  provoked  his  patron  by  some  indiscretions,  and,  having  lost  his  fiivour,  pro- 
ceeded firet  to  lil^el  and  aftenrards  to  conspire  agunst  him.  Biit  Hi^  Kero 
was  jealons  of  his  talent  and  forbade  him  to  exhibit  in  public,  is  distinctly  as- 
serted by  Tacitus,  Ann,  xv.  49. :  "  Lucannm  proprisB  cau8»  aspendebant  quod 
fiunam  fw-rminnTn  cjus  premcbat  Nero,  prohibueratquc  ostentare  vanus  assimi- 
latione." 

*  Dion,  bdi.  24.  If  not  actually  engaged  in  the  plot  we  may  infer,  I  thmk, 
from  Tacitus  that  he  was  aware  of  it  The  sentiment  ascribed  to  hSm  by  Dion, 
that  the  assaasination  was  necessary  to  free  Rome  from  Nero  and  to  firm  Ntf 
from  Ummify  savoon  of  Seneca's  rfaetoria 

*  Tac  Asm.  xv.  fiO.  This  statement,  dropped  negligently  by  the  bistorlaii, 
shows,  if  true,  thai  the  conspiracy  had  been  long  in  agitation. 

^  The  apprdiended  rival  was  L.  Junius  Torquatos  Silanus,  the  son  of  U. 
Silanus  (pecus  aorea)  cons.  i.  d.  46,  poisoned  by  Agrif^ina.  See  above,  c.  Ui. 
Lucius  was  atnepos,  or  greatrgreat-great^grandocn,  of  Augusta?. 
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the  motives  generally  attributed  to  them  were  personal  and 
selfish.  One  indeed  among  them  a  freedwoman  named  Epi- 
charis  (but  why  a  woman  among  them  at  all  ?  why  a  Grecian 
freedwoman  ?)  seems  to  have  acted  with  more  sense  and  spirit 
than  any  of  the  men.  Not  only  did  she  embrace  their  plans 
with  ardonr^  and  nerve  their  courage  to  the  utmost,  but 
while  they  were  concerting  imprudent  schemes,  and  again 
tightly  reUnquishing  them,  she  alone  undertook  to  gain  the 
fleet  at  AGsenum,  which  protected  the  com  fleets  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  held  the  existence  of  Rome  in  its  hands.  Possibly 
she,  too,  was  more  energetic  than  discreet.  Her  secret  was 
betrayed  by  an  officer  named  Yolusius,  whom  she  had  en- 
gaged in  the  scheme;  but  she  alone  was  arrested.  The 
names  of  her  confederates  she  had  concealed  from  her  be* 
trayer,  and  while  she  was  still  retained  in  custody,  and  fruit- 
lessly interrogated,  the.  conspirators,  trusting  to  her  forti- 
tude and  fidelity,  continued  to  meet  and  deliberate.  At  last 
they  fixed  the  nineteenth  of  April,  the  day  of  the  Circensian 
games,  ior  executing  their  enterprise.  A  senator  named 
Sc6evinus  demanded  the  honour  of  striking  the  blow,  and  for 
this  purpose  abstracted  a  votive  dagger  from  a  temple  of 
Salus  or  of  Fortune.*  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  make 
the  attack  with  the  support  of  a  chosen  party  in  the  senate, 
while  Plautius  Lateranua  was  prostrating  himself  before  the 

^  I  would  williDgly  conjecture  that  there  was  some  connexion  between  Una 
Bcseyinus  and  the  Scscva  whom  Lucan  so  delights  to  honour :  Comp.  PJiart, 
▼i.  256. : 

**  Exornantqne  Beofl  ao  nndmn  pectore  Martem 
Aro^  Scsora  tuis :  feliz  hoo  nomine  ikmsB,'*  &c. 
The  last  lines  the  poet  penned  contain  a  tiirilling  reminisoa)ce  of  this  inie  Ro* 
man  hero,  OoBsarean  thoo^  he  was  : 

'^  ScsDYam  peipetoe  meritnm  Jam  nomlna  famod 
Ad  campofl,  Epidanme,  tuos,  nbl  solus  apertis 
Obsedit  muris  calcantcm  nuania  Magnum."       z.  extr. 
We  mig^t  hnagine  him  only  holding  his  hand,  iSOU  SoeeWnus  should  strike  down 
the  last  of  the  Julii,  to  cotnplete  the  passage  with  a  sentiment  like  that  of  th« 
▼crse  I  haye  before  quoted : 

"  Viyat,  et  ut  Bruti  procumbat  yictima,  regnct,** 
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emperor,  and  clinging  to  bis  linibs  or  throwing  him  down. 
Piso  himself  was  to  await  the  result  in  the  adjacent  temple 
of  Ceres,  whence  Fenios  was  to  fetch  him  to  the  camp,  and 
present  him,  together  with  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Clandius, 
to  the  soldiers.  It  was  still  deemed  expedient  to  conciliate 
the  soldiery  by  the  presence  of  a  representatiye  of  Qerman- 
icns.  Snch,  at  least,  was  the  account  giiren  by  Pliny,  though 
Tacitus  hesitates  to  believe  it,  from  the  known  attachment 
of  Piso  to  his  wife,  and  the  improbability  of  Antonia  embnuv 
ing  a  schema  .from  which,  except  by  marriage  with  Piso,  she 
could  reap  no  personal  adyantage.^  There  seems,  howeyer, 
little  force  in  the  objection,  while  in  the  abiding  sense  it  im- 
plies of  military  devotion  there  is  something  both  natural  and 
touching. 

And  here  the  historian  remarks  on  the  fidelity  with  which 
the  secret  was  k^t  amoj3g  confederates  of  different  rank,  age, 
CoDTiotibB  aod  ^^d  s^x-  '^^  P^^^  seems  to  have  been  in  agita* 
S«  «S»ptafc^  ^<>°-  ^^^  nearly  a  year,  and  even  the  indiscretion 
^'^  of  Epicharis,  if  we  may  believe  our  accounts, 

seems  not  to  have  materially  endangered  it.  But  the  bold 
and  eager  ScsBvinus  at  last  unwittin^y  betrayed  it.  The 
day  before  the  attempt  was  to  be  made,  after  holdiag  a  long 
conversation  with  one  of  the  party,  he  was  observed  to  seal 
his  will,  then  taking  his  dagger  from  its  sheath,  and  trying  its 
edge,  he  gave  it  to  a  freedman,  named  Milichus,  to  sharpen.  He 
then  lay  down  to  a  supper  of  more  than  usual  proftision,  and 
gave  freedom  to  the  most  esteemed  of  his  slaves.  At  the  same 
time  hb  manner  was  that  of  a  man  labouring  under  anxiety, 
which  he  tried  in  vain  to  disguise  by  the  assumption  of  ex- 
cessive hilarity*  Finally  be  charged  Milichus  to  prepare 
bandages  and  fomentations  for  the  cure  of  wounds.  These 
circumstances  awakened  suspicion,  if  indeed  Milichus  was  not 
actuaUy  admitted  to  the  secret.  At  all  events  the  wretch, 
toTiose  servile  naticre  had  not  been  eradicated  hy  freedom^  was 
tempted  to  reveal  his  suspicions  by  hopes  of  a  splendid  re- 


'  Tac  Ann,  zr.  68. 
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ward.*  The  first  of  the  conspirators  who  were  arrested  at 
his  indication,  and  threatened  with  the  question,  made  ample 
disclosures.  Hopes  of  pardon  induced  them  to  denounce  one 
anotbar,  together  with  some  perhaps  who  were  innocent ;  and 
Lnoan,  in  particular,  is  charged  with  thus  revealing  the  name 
of  his  own  mother..  Such  charges,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  commonly  «made  by  unscrupulous  goremments  to  dis- 
grace a  commiserated  victim.  But  the  sufferings  of  a  fireed- 
woman  would  exdte  little  sympathy,  and  Epi-  oonBtanerof 
eharis  alone,  it  was  admitt^,  from  the  weakness  ^p^<*"^ 
of  whose  sex  greater  infirmity  might  be  expected,  reiused  to 
betray  the  men  who  had  trusted  her.  When,  after  being 
lacerated  on  the  rack,  she  was  brought  a  second  time  befi:>re 
her  judges,  bound  to  the  chair,  in  which,  she  could  not  sit  un* 
supported,,  she  contrived  to  strangle  hetself  with  the  thongs, 
and  died  without  a  confession.  Of  all  the  con-  iveftcheryof 
^nrators,  Eeniiis  Rufus  wjw  thJe  one. whose  Me.  ^^^^^^'^^ 
deserved  the  least  pity.  As  prefect  of  the  guards,  he  don- 
trired  adroitly  to  place  himself  on  the  tribunal  by  the  side 
of  TigellinuB,  ttid  sought  to  screen  himself  from  inquiry  by 
the  violence  with  which  he  judged  his  own  associates.  De* 
noimced  at  last  by  one  of  the  victims,  he  turned  pale,  stam- 
mered, and  was  unable  to  defend  himself.'  The  accused  were 
speedily  convicted.  Doomed  without  mercy  by  this  domes- 
tic inquisition,  they  were  allowed  only  to  choose  their  mode 
of  death,  an  indulgence  which  spared  the  government  the 
odium  of  a  public  sentence.  When  escape  was  impossible, 
the  culprits  sufi*ered  with  the  callous  fortitude  which  had  be- 
come habitual  with  their  class  under  the  terrors  of  the  im- 
perial tyranny.  If.  they  deigned  to  flattegr  th^.  jj^^^j^^^ 
prince  with  their  last  breath,  it  was  fi:>r  the  sake 
of  their  children.  Lucan  died  with  a  firmness  which,  while 
he  still  hoped  for  pardon,  is  said  to  have  fkiled  him;  and, 
when  his  veins  were  opened  in  the  bath,  found  consolation  in 
reciting  some  of  his  own  verses,  descriptive  of  a  monstrous 

*  Tac  Arm.  xvl  68,  67.  •  Tac.  Ann.  xri  66. 
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death  by  bleeding  at  every  pore.^  Perhaps  his  oonsdence 
would  not  suffer  him  to  utter  at  such  a  moment  those  denun- 
oiations  of  a  tyranny  he  had  so  often  flattered,  or. that  praise 
of  constancy  he  had  &iled  to  exhibit,  with  which  so  much  of 
his  poetry  glows.  Swords^  he  had  once  exclaimed,  vtere  given 
men  that  they  might  never  be  slaves.  Again,  he  is  hc^opieei 
v)7io  is  content  to  die^  neset  happiest  he  v>7io  is  compelled^ 
Among  the  first  on  whom  sentence  was  pronounced  was  the 
unfortunate  Seneca,  who  had  in  yain  withdrawn  himself  from 
public  affairs,  in  yain  relinquished  to  the  en^ror  the  riches 
he  supposed  him'  to  covet  He  had  long  lived  in  expectation 
of  this  catastrophe,  and  Nero  had  striven  to  reassure  him  by 
a  show  of  confidence  and  regard.  Kero  might  indeed  be  in- 
different to  his  ancient  friend ;  but  he  had  no  reason  to  bear 
him  malice.  It  was  to  Poppiea  more  probably  that  he  owed 
his  doom,  for  she  was  not  likely  to  forgive  the  zeal  with 
which  he  had  dissuaded  ber  lover,  from  repudiating  Octavia, 
and  she  felt  her  own  influence  to  depend  on  removing  from 
Daitti  of  S6n-  Nero's  sight  even  the  shadow  of  honour  and  vir* 
*^  tue.     It  is  some  consolation  to  be  assured  that 

his  end  was  composed  and  dignified.*  He  caused  his  vdns  to 
be  opened  in  the  presence  of  his  friends  and  kindred,  and  con- 
tinued calmly  to  converse  with  them  through  the  protracted 
agony  of  a  death,  which  his  age  and  the  sluggishness  of  his 
blood  rendered  peculiarly  painfriL^ 

*  Tac.  Ann.  xvL  70.  The  lines  were  probably  those  otPhart.  ix.  811.  foil* 

'*  Sanguis  erant  lachrjinsB;  qaadoanqae  foramina  noyit 
Humor,  ab  his  largus  manat  cmor;  ora  redundant, 
EtpatuUonares;  sudor  nibet;  omnia  plenis 
Kembra  flaunt  Tenis:  totum  est  pro  Tvhiere  conms.'* 
'  Comp.  ir.  676.:  *<  Ignoratque  datos  no  quisquam  serviat  eases.*'  x.  211.: 
**Bci»  moii  Bors  priiaa  Tbii,  Bed  pnndma  cogL** 

*  We  may  hope  that  thei^  isno  truth  in  the  story  introdnced  by  Bkm,  that 
Seneoa  urged  his  wife  FauluMi  to  die  with  him,  to  show  how  successful  his  les- 
sons had  been  in  teaddng  her  to  despise  death.  She  let  ^^m  open  her  yeina, 
we  are  told,  but  on  his  dying  first,  caused  them  to  be  bound  up  again.  Dion, 
bdl  26.:  Comp.  Taa  Ann,  zr.  64. 

*  This  mode  of  bleeding  to  death  seems  to  have  been  so  commonly  adopted 
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The  threats  of  some^  and  even  the  cahnness  of  his  other 
yictims,  redoubled  Nero*s  alarm.  They  seemed  equally  to 
rely  on  speedy  rengeance,  to  point  to  unseen  avengers. 
Roused  to  wild  fury  by  the  necessities  of  selMcfence,  he  ex* 
tended  his  blows  from  the  actual  conspirators  to  FnrtJiarproae- 
many  more  whom  he  feared  and  suspected,  and  SS^nffaon 
his  thirst  for  their  blood  was  stimulated  by  the  <rft^  ««*««• 
glittering  prospect  of  rich  estates.  The  property  of  men  who 
had  been  suffered  to  die  by  their  own  hand  could  not  legally 
be  confiscated,  and  to  seize  it,  sentence  of  banishment  must 
issue  against  their  heirs,  or  they  must  be  removed  by  assassi- 
nation. Kero  invoked  the  skill  of  the  poisoners.  The  cour- 
age of  the  miserable  nobles  quailed  completely  before  the  ar- 
row which  flies  in  darkness.  For  every  execution,  for  every 
murder,  tows  and  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  CapitoL 
Parents  thanked  the  gods  for  the  loss  of  their  children,  sons 
for  the  loss  of  their  fethers :  the  palace  doors  were  hung  with 
garlands  by  the  rdations  of  those  over  whom  the  prince  was 
declared  to  have  justly  trvamphed.  Nero  himself  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  informers  whose  treachery  had  saved  him. 
Milichus,  besides  rewards  in  money,  received  the  title  of 
Preserver.  Tte  soldiers  were  enriched  with  a  donative ;  the 
populace  were  gratified  with  two  thousand  sesterces  each,  and 
an  ample  largess  of  com.  Tigellinus  and  Nerva,  who  had 
conducted  the  inquiry,  were  honoured  with  triumphal  stat- 
ues.* Nevertheless  Nero  seems  to  have  faintly  excused  his 
severity,  and  declared  in  an  harangue  to  the  senate,  that  he 
was  urged  by  no  private  feelings,  but  only  by  the  necessity 
of  his  position  and  the  demands  of  the  public  safety.  This 
sufficed  to  open  the  flood-gates  of  patrician  flattery.    The 

fix)m  an  idea  that  it  was  comparatiTelj  painless.  I  have  heard  thai  a  high 
mescal  authority  has  pronounced  it  to  be  muoh  the  reyerse,  at  least  when  the 
dioulation  is  languid.  In  such  cases  the  Bomans  were  wont  to  accelerate  the 
flow  of  blood  with  the  warm  bath :  Seneca,  in  his  impatience,  allowed  himself 
to  be  stifled  with  the  Bteam. 

'  This  Nerra  is  supposed  to  hayc  been  son  to  the  jurist  who  has  been  men* 
tioned  as  intimate  with  Tiberius.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  future 
emperor  of  the  same  name,  of  whom  he  may  haye  been  the  fiither. 
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most  shameless  decrees  followed  in  bis  honour :  thanks  and 
offerings  to  the  gods  were,  as  usual,  precipitately  TOted,  and 
the  day  of  his  escape  was  recommended  to  perpetual  com- 
memoration. The  proposal  of  Anicius  Cerialis  to  erect  him 
a  temple  forthwith,  was  only  put  timidly  aside  on  the  pre- 
tence that  it  might  seem  to  anticipate  his  death ;  for  it  was 
only  after  death,  according  to  established  usage,  that  the 
emperor  could  be  pronounced  immortal.* 

But  already,  not  long  before  the  era  at  which  we  are  now 
arrived,  the  living  Nero  had  enjoyed  a  poetical  apotheosis. 

Lucan  had  expressed,  in  the  fervour  of  his  youth- 
eompiimeBta      M  intunaoy  With  the   most    accomplished  of 

princes,  the  sentiment  common  to  many  dream-* 
ers  of  the  day,  that  the  age  of  conflicts  and  disasters  through 
which  the  state  had  passed  was  requited  by  the  advent  of  a 
Nero  to  power.  This  was  a  compensation  for  Pharsalia  and 
Munda,  for  Perusia  and  Philippi  The  nrin  of  cities,  the  des- 
olation of  fields,  the  destruction  of  teeming  populations,  all 
were  repaid  by  the  prosperity  which  this  child  of  fortune 
was  to  inaugurate.  Even  the  gods  of  Olympus,  it  was  de- 
clared, could  not  enjoy  their  ever-blessed  sovereignty  till  they 
had  conquered  peace  by  the  overthrow  of  the  giants.*    There 

'  Tao.  Arm.  xv.  74.  ICodoni  hifltorians  have  followed  one  another  in  as 
serUng  that  diyine  honours  were  paid  b j  Rome  to  the  liying  Nero.  This  paa 
sage,  to  which  they  alone  blindly  refer,  proTes  predselj  the  reyerse.  "  Repeoo 
hi  .commentariis  senatus  Oerialem  Anidum,  consulem  designatum,  pro  senten- 
tia  dizisse,  nt  templum  D.  Neroni  quam  matorrime  pnblica  pecunia  poneretnr. 
Quod  qnidem  Qle  dec^nttf&a^  (proposed),  tanqnammortale  faBtiginm  ^resso  ....** 
The  remainder  of  the  sentence  is  coimpt,  but  the  context  implies  that  th« 
proposal  was  r^ected.  Settiiig  aside  the  momentary  freaks  of  Galigala,  no  B(^ 
man  emperor,  at  least  for  the  first  two  oentoriee,  allowed  himsdf  to  be  wop> 
8hi|^>ed  by  the  dtizois;  "  Jurabit  Roma  per  vntbrm^^  was  the  worst  in  ihis 
respect  that  repnblican  indignation  ootdd  say  of  them. 

*  Lacan,PAai«.L87.: 

<*  Jam  nihil,  0  superi,  querimur ;  soelera  ipsa  nefasque 
Hao  mercede  plaoent,*'  &c 
It  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  Nero  affected  to  close  the  temple  of  Janns^ 
•*  tanquam  nullo  residue  belle ; "  the  true  readmg  apparently  of  Suet.  N<sr*  18  ; 
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is  more,  I  belieye,  in  this  encomium  than  merely  extravagant 
flattery.  Setting  aside  the  vaunted  merits  of  the  popokr  antki- 
prince  himself^  in  which  none  but  juvenile  triflers  Sfj^^jJu-*^ 
should  have  seen  much  to  admire,  the  age  seems  "*^  foudty. 
to  have  been  impressed  with  signs  which  to  more  thought- 
ful men  betokened  extraordinary  felicity.  A  blaze  of  luxury 
dazded  all  eyes.  The  profusion  of  the  higher  elasses  was 
taken  for  a  proof  of  their  wealth;  but  wealthy  they  undoubt- 
edly were  beyond  all  former  experience.  The  rajadity  with 
which  fortunes  were  made,  as  it  were  underground,  by  the 
mijiisters  of  the  imperial  government^  even  by  freedmen  and 
slaves,  urged  men  to  projects  and  speculations,  to  secret  in- 
vestments, and  distant  enterprises.  It  would  appear  that  the 
great  and  ancient  families,  which  had  esc£^d  the  proscrip- 
tions of  recent  tyrants,  had  removed  the  sources  of  their 
abundance  from  the  observation  of  the  central  government ; 
and  the  riches  they  displayed  in  the  coital  might  seem  to 
have  dropped  from  the  clouds,  or  q>rung  &om  the  bosom  of 
the  soil  Presently  the  public  was  amazed  to  learn  that  one 
half  of  the  province  of  Africa  was  held  in  fee  by  six  noble 
families  of  Home.  Such  is  the  statement  of  a  contemporary, 
and  no  doubt  that  statement  was  believed.^  The  existence 
of  these  vast  appropriations,  indeed,  was  only  made  known 
by  their  confiscation.  But  when  the  epiperor's  eyes  were 
once  directed  to  that  land  of  fabled  riches,  the  seat  of  the 
&mous  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  it  was  easy  to  palm  fictions 
upon  him,  which  should  exceed  the  glowing  real-  prttended  de- 
ities of  the  fortune  he  enjoyed,  A  strange  story  ^JSi^J?® 
is  told  of  a  brainless  projector,  a  man  of  Punic  ^^**- 

but  anticipations  of  a  golden  age  of  peace  to  follow  when  he  should  be  traiia« 
latcd  to  divine  power  in  the  skies  were  already  popular : 

"  Turn  genus  humanum  positis  sibi  consulat  armis, 
Inque  Ticem  gens  omnis  amet :  pax  missa  per  orfoem 
Ferrea  beUigeri  oompesoat  Umina  JanL" 
'  Flin.  EitL  NaL  xviiL  7.  8.    peaking  of  the  penddous  extent  of  private 
domains  in  Italy  and  the  provinces :  "  Sex  domini  semissem  AiHc8B  poftaidebant; 
qoom  interfecit  eos  Nero  prinoepa." 
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origin,  named  Cesellins  Bassus,  who  was  persuaded,  appar- 
ently by  a  dream,  that  a  hoard  of  gold,  in  bars  and  ingots, 
was  to  be  found  in  a  cave  on  his  own  land,  which  he  presumr 
ed  to  be  the  deposit  of  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage.*  He  cross- 
ed the  sea,  and  hastened  to  acquaint  the  prince  of  the  treas- 
ure-troye,  which  by  law  accrued  to  the  fiscus.  Access  to 
Nero,  even  On  such  an  errand,  could  only  be  obtained  by 
money,  and  Bassus  purchased  at  a  handsome  price  admittance 
for  his  glittering  tale.  For  its  truth  indeed  he  had  no  evi- 
dence to  offer,  nor,  it  seems,  was  any  demanded.  The  spend- 
thrift's hopes  were  unclouded  by  misgivings.  He  allowed  the 
story  to  be  circulated  through  Rome,  and  regaled  his  ears, 
while  his  preparations  were  in  progress,  with  the  flattery  of 
his  courtiers,  who  continued  to  inflame  his  expectations.  At 
the  same  moment  the  Quinquennial  games  were  in  course  of 
celebration,  and  the  circumstance  was  seized  by  the  poets  and 
declaimers  to  dilate  on  the  prince's  fortune,  for  whom  the  soil 
bore  not  her  accustomed  fruits  only,  nor  her  precious  metals 
alloyed  with  dross  and  earth,  but  the  pure  ore  itselfj  already 
refined  for  use.  Fired  with  these  glowing  benedictions,  he 
plunged  into  deeper  prodigality  than  ever.  He  became  reck- 
less in  the  profusion  of  treasures  which  he  believed  to  be  un- 
limited ;  the  treasury  was  speedily  exhausted  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  unbounded  replenishment.  But  the  officers  sent  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Bassus  to  recover  the  hoards  he  had  in- 
dicated, spent  their  time  in  exploring  and  digging  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  people  and  the  soldiers  of  the  province  turned  out 
in  crowds  to  witness  the  search  and  to  protect  it.  After  ex- 
amining, spade  in  hand,  every  comer  of  the  wretched  man's 
estate,  with  more  patience  than  his  crazy  tale  deserved,  they 
were  obliged  at  last  to  report  the  total  disappointment  of 
their  hopes ;  and  he  either  put  himself  to  death  in  despair, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  was  sent  in  chains  to 
Rome  to  answer  for  his  folly  or  his  crime.* 

'  Tac  Arm.  rn,  1.:  **Latere0  (ingots)  presgrayes  Jacere,  adsUntlbiifl  part« 
alia  oolmnnis''  (bars.) 

'  Tac  Ann,  zrl  1-8.  ▲.  u.  818,  ▲.  n.  65.  It  was  even  a£9nned  by  some 
that  the  cidprit  was  contemptuoiisly  released. 
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What  remainB  of  the  year  818,  the  most  fertile  perhaps 
in  all  our  annals  in  marked  contrasts  of  the  horrid  and  lu- 
diorous,  of  public  and  private  sufferings,  of  bar-  „ 

T_  1^  J    I*       ^-  •  ^  t     11    -r        Nero'8  per- 

barous  cruelty  and  Irantic  resistance,  shall  be  formanoein 
told  nearly  in  the  words  of  Tacitus  himself.  The 
senate^  the  historian  says,  on  the  return  of  the  Iferonicm 
( Q^ainquennidl)  gameSy  anxiotcs  to  avert  a  public  eccmdal^ 
offered  the  emperor  th^  prize  for  song  and  crovmof  eloquence^ 
without  the  shou3  of  a  contest.  But  Nero^  protesting  that  he 
required  no  favour ^  insisted  on  being  pitted  against  his  rivals^ 
and  earning  his  honours  by  the  sworn  award  of  the  judges. 
Firsts  he  simply  recites  a  poem  on  the  stooge  ;  then^  implored 
by  the  populace  to  exhibit  aU  his  accomplishments^  he  plays 
and  dances  before  them^  observing  in  every  particular  the 
rules  prescribed  to  the  performerSj  who  must  not  sit  down  to 
rest  themselves^  nor  wipe  their  brows  with  a  hcmdkerchief 
Mncdly^  bowing  the  hnee^  and  making  a  professional  salute^ 
he  awaited  the  judged  decision  with  a  show  of  bashful  qp' 
prehension.^  And  the  populace  too,  wont  to  follow  every 
movement  of  the  actor  with  voice  a/nd gesture^  cheered  through" 
otU  in  concert.  They  seemed  to  be  really  delighted;  and  so 
perhaps  they  were^  so  reckless  were  they  of  the  nationcd  dis- 
honour.  JBut  the  spectators  from  remoter  burgs  of  Italy ^ 
stiU  retcMiing  some  antique  notions^  those  too  from  theprov* 

'  Kero^s  vocal  -and  musicol  powers  are  thus  described  in  the  dialogoe  which 
bears  his  name  included  in  the  works  of  Lucian.  "  His  Toice  is  unnatoraDy 
deep  and  hollow  (comp.  Lucan^s  jest,  *Sab  terns  tonnisse  pates*),  and  seems 
to  buzz  in  his  throat  with  a  disagreeable  sound,  which,  howeyer,  he  mitigates 
by  modulating  it  carefully  to  musia  His  sldU  as  a  singer  is  not  contemptible, 
except  inasmuch  as  it  is  contemptible  in  an  emperor  to  attend  to  such  things 
at  aU.  But  when  he  enacts  the  part  of  the  Gods,  how  ludicrous  he  is !  yawn 
the  hearers  must,  in  spite  of  a  thousand  perils.  For  he  nods,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  squares  his  toes,  raises  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  bends  back  like  a 
man  bound  to  the  wheel.  Naturally  of  a  sanguine  complexion,  his  yisage  now 
glows  with  a  deeper  red.*'  Then  follows  the  story  of  a  tragedian,  who  per- 
sisted in  contending  for  the  prize  against  him,  with  great  applause  firom  the 
andience,  but  much  to  Nero^s  mortification,  who  set  on  some  of  the  players  to 
attack  him  and  beat  him  to  death. 
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inces  who  were  strangers  to  the  abandoned  heUnts  of  the  dtyy 
were  ashamed  and  affronted  f  and  these^  when  they  refused  to 
cUxp  their  hands^  and  even  hindered  the  hired  appkiuderSy  were 
beaten  by  the  soldiers  posted  among  ths  seats.  MmiyJonights 
were  trodden  down  in  trying  tc  make  their  way  oi£t:  others 
were  seriously  injured  by  keeping  th^ir  places  a  day  and  a 
night  without  intermission^  fearing  to  be  denounced  if  they 
absented  themselves  for  a  moment^  by  spies  set  to  watch  every 
movement  even  of  their  countenances.  Of  the  poorer  sorty 
indeedj  many  were  punished  on  this  account  on  the  spat: 
against  the  nobler  the  iU-wiU  of  the  emperor  was  treasured 
for  future  manifestation^ 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  games  died  Pcpp(Ba,from  the 
chance  violence  of  Tier  husband^  who  kicked  Tier  when  in  a 
Death  of  Pop-  *^^^  of  pregnancy  :  for  I  cannot  believe  in  the 
ESiJ?*^d  to  ^^^^  of  poisony  though  asserted  by  some  writers^ 
^^'  from  m^re  hatred^  as  I  believe^  to  Nero;  for  he 

was  anxious  for  children^  and  greatly  enamoured  of  his  wife. 
JBer  body  was  not  consumed  byfire^  osistTie  Roman  custom  ; 
but  embalmed  after  the  manner  of  foreign  kings^  and  thus  inr 
troduced  into  the  sepulchre  of  the  Jidii,  The  obsequies^  how- 
ever ^  were  publicly  solemnized^  and  Nero  himself  pronounced 
her  eulogy  from  the  rostrum^  praising  her  teauty^  dedaring 
that  she  was  the  mother  of  a  divine  infant  (a  daughter  she 
had  lately  borne  him,  already  dead),  and  representing  her  otJier 
gifts  of  fortune  in  the  light  of  personal  merits,^ 

*  Tac  Anru  xvl  4,  6. 

*  Tac  Amu  xvL  6. :  Suet  Net,  85. :  Dion,  Ixil  27.  Our  author  does  not 
mention,  though  he  afterwardfl  aHudes  to  the  fact  as  If  mentioned,  that  the 
ienate  decreed  divine  honoiirs  to  Poppeea.  Embalming,  after  the  fiishion  of 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Greek  soyerdgns  in  the  East,  from  a  symbol  of  immo^ 
tallty  easily  slid  into  a  symbol  of  divinity.  Pliny  has  a  remarkable  statement 
that  the  amount  of  spices  consumed  at  Poppeea^s  ibneral  exceeded  a  whole 
yearns  produce  of  Arabia  (xii.  41.).  This  would  naturally  be  miderstood  to 
refer  to  the  burning  of  her  body,  and  the  critics  are  perplexed  at  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  two  authors,  nor  do  I  think  Ihey  are  snocessfhl  in 
reoondling  them.  I  fear  it  must  be  considered  one  of  the  blunders  which 
Pliny,  in  his  haste  and  indiscriminate  appetite  for  miscellaneous  infonnation, 
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ITie  death  of  Foppcea^  much  mourned  in  publiCy  not  less 
Nest  in  secret  J¥om  the  sense  of  her  shamekssness  and  erudty^ 
wots  the  more  Utterly  considered  from  JVero*s 
forbidding  C,  Oassitcs  to  (xppear  (U  J^er  funerat.  ccawFiwiid 
This  was  the  first  sign  of  the  coming  evilj  which  ^ 

was  not  long  delayed.  Silanfus  was  included  in  the  same 
proscription;  with  no  charge  against  either,  except  that 
Cassius  was  eminent  for  ancestral  wealth  and  high  consider^ 
ationj  JSilanus  for  iUustrious  birth  and  youthful  modesty. 
Such  were  the  crimes  for  which  Nero  sent  a  message  to  the 
senate,  in  which  he  insisted  that  they  should  both  be  remoyed 
from  the  commonwealth,  oljecting  to  Cassius  that  among  the 
images  of  his  ancestors  he  venerated  the  bust  of  the  tyranni- 
cide inscribed  the  Party-Leader.  I^iSj  he  said,  was  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  a  civU  war,  to  urge  a  revolt  against  the  family 
of  the  CcBsars.  Moreover  hsJuzd  attached  to  himself  Silanys, 
a  restless  and  turbulent  stripling,  to  lure  the  disaffected  to  re^ 
bdlion.  Silanus,  Ae  declared,  hadpresumed  aiready  to  prom  ^ 
ise  posts  and  places:  a  charge  as  frivolous  as  false;  for 
Silanus,  thoroughly  cowed  by  the  death  ofhisuncle  Torguatus, 
was  only  anxious  to  secure  his  own  safety.  But  further, 
the  prince  suborned  delators  to  accuse  Lepida,  the  wife  of 
Cassius  and  aunt  to  /Planus,  of  incestuous  intercourse  with 
her  nephew,  and  the  practice  of  magical  rites.  Certain  sen- 
ators,  yiUcatius  and  MarceUus,  and  a  knight,  Catpumuis 
Mtbatus,  were  arrested  as  his  accomplices;  these  men,  how' 
ever,  got  a  respite  by  appealing  to  ths  prince,  and  eventually 
escaped,  from  their  insignificance,  among  the  greater  erimi- 

has  too  often  committed.  With  this  memento  before  us  we  may  allow  some 
distrust  of  another  statement  also,  that  Poppsca  was  always  followed  by  a  troop 
of  five  hundred  she-asses  to  provide  her  a  bath  of  milk,  as  a  cosmetic,  daily. 
That  her  mules  were  shod  with  gold  we  may,  if  we  please,  admit  It  should 
be  obsenred  that  Dion's  repetition  of  these  stories  is  no  confirmation  of  thenu 
It  is  remarkable  that  Josephus  (AnHq.  JutL  zz.  7. 11.)  calls  this  wretched 
creature  **a  deyout  woman,"  deoaepi^c  7^  fv.  Perhaps  she  patronized  the 
Jewish  freedmen  connected  with  the  palace;  possibly  she  discountenanced  the 
Christian  converts.  Josephus  was,  however,  under  some  persomil  obligations 
to  her.    See  Joseph.  Vil  3.    On  this  point  more  will  be  said  fai  another  place. 
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ncUa  by  whom  Ifer6*s  atterUion  was  engaged.  On  Cassius 
and  SUanus  exile  was  pronounced  by  decree  of  the  senate. 
Lepida  was  left  to  the  emperor^s  judgment.  Cassius  was 
transported  to  /Sardinia  to  die  there  of  old  age:  SUanus  was 
removed  to  Ostia  to  be  sent  to  Naxus;  but  he  was  presently 
cor^med  in  Barium^  a  town  of  Apulia.  While  enduring 
there  his  undeserved  misfortune  with  the  fortitude  of  a  phi' 
losopherj  he  was  laid  hands  on  by  a  centurion  under  orders 
to  kill  him.  He  deda/red  himself  well  prepared  to  die^  but  he 
would  not  suffer  a  cut4hro€U  to  claim  t?ie  honour  of  slaying 
him.  Suchy  though  unarmed^  were  his  vigour  and  resolution 
that  the  centurion  was  obliged  to  call  his  men  to  hold  him; 
yet  he  struggled  against  him  with  his  bare  hands  till  despatc/tr 
ed  at  last  with  cut  and  thrust^  as  if  in  regular  combat,^ 

Nor  less  sudden  was  the  destruction  of  JJucius  Vetus^  his 
mother^nrlaw  Sextia^  and  his  daughter  FoUutia^  olfjects  of 
DetthofLndui  Ao^cJ  to  the  princc  because  their  mere  existence 
bmSw  ttd  seemed  to  reproach  him  with  the  slaughter  of  JRur 
^*^^-  bdlius  Plautusy  the  sonrinrlaw  of  Vetus.^    Mro 

first  discovered  his  feelings  on  hearing  the  delation  of  For- 
tunatuSy  a  freedm^m  of  VetuSy  and  of  Claudius  DemianuSy 
a  ma/n  whom  VetuSy  when  proconsul  of  Asia^  had  cast  into 
prison  for  his  crimes.  WTien  the  accused  was  informed  of 
the  hind  of  witnesses  who  were  pitted  against  him^  he  quits 
Home  for  his  Formian  villa.  Soldiers  are  sent  to  surround 
and  watch  him  at  a  distance.  Sis  daughier  was  with  him^ 
still  brooding  over  the  recollection  of  her  husband*s  deaths  of 
the  murder  she  had  herself  witnessed^  of  the  severed  head  die 
had  embraced.  She  preserved  his  bloodstained  garments  as 
a  widow  and  a  mourner^  taking  only  meat  and  drink  smff^ 
dent  to  sustain  her  alive.    At  her  father^s  desire  sh^  now  re- 

'  Tac.  Ann.  xn,  7-9.  Tlik  w^  the  L,  Junius  Torquatus  Silonus  referred 
to  in  a  preceding  note. 

*  ThiB  L.  VetoB  is  mentioned  in  Anri,  xiy.  68  by  ibe  name  of  L.  Antbtius. 
He  was  consul  with  Nero  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  a.  d.  66.  He  command- 
ed afterwards  in  the  Upper  Germany,  and  proposed  to  connect  the  Rhine  and 
Saone  w'lOi  a  canal    Ann,  xiil  63.    See  above,  ch.  IL 
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pairs  to  the  empetvr  at  Naples^  and  access  being  denied  heTy 
haunts  his  door  to  eoBtort  an  audience^  oaMing  on  him  to  heaur 
theinnocenty  not  to  surrender  to  afreedmanhis  own  coUeague 
in  the  consulship^  sometimes  with  womanish  lamentations^  and 
again^  e€isting  off  her  sex^  with  threats  and  frantic  violencCy 
till  the  princess  obduracy  moved  the  disgust  of  aU  beholders. 
Then  at  last  she  bids  her  father  abandon  hope^  and  bear  what 
is  beyond  help.  The  trial,  he  hears,  is  impending,  and  a 
severe  sentence  prepared.  Friends  advised  him  to  make 
CoBsar  heir  to  tJie  bulk  of  his  property,  and  secure,  perchance, 
the  remainder  for  his  grandchildren.  But  this  counsel  he 
rejected,  and  lest  by  a  last  act  of  base  submission,  he  shoxdd 
disgrace  a  life  which  had  bordered  on  independence,  first  di- 
vided his  money  and  furniture  among  his  slaves^-aU  but 
three  couches  retained  for  a  triple  bier; — then  himself,  his 
daughter,  and  his  mother,  together  in  one  chamber,  with  the 
same  steel  sever  one  another* s  veins ; — wrapped  each,  for 
decency,  in  a  single  bkmket,  they  are  laid  hastily  in  the 
vapour-bath,  each  gazing  on  the  others  and  praying  to  be  (he 
first  to  die,  and  leave  the  others  dying  yet  still  alive.  And 
fortune  maintained  the  proper  order:  the  elders  died  first 
and  last  the  latest  bom.  They  were  tried  after  their  burial: 
it  was  decreed  that  they  should  suffer  after  the  manner  of  tho 
ancients.  •  Ifero  pretended  to  forbid  this  severity,  allowing 
them  forsooth  to  die  in  private:  such  was  the  mockery  super- 
added after  they  were  dead  and  gone. 

Puhlius  Gfallus,  a  Homan  knight,  toas  interdicted  fire  and 
water,  because  he  had  been  intimate  with  Fenius  Bufus, 
and  on  no  distant  terms  with  Vetus.     Thefreedr  Kama  of  the 
man  and  accuser  were  rewarded  for  their  pains  SSSSd'to'" 


with  scats  in  tJie  theatre  among  the  tribune^s  j^S*to  oer- 
attendants.  And  the  month  which  followed  """^^cn*- 
April  (called  now  Neronian)  was  changed  from  Maius  to 
Claudius,  while  June  assumed  the  name  of  Germanicus, 
because,  as  Cornelius  Orfitus  in  proposing  the  change  declared, 
the  name  of  Junius  had  been  rendered  ominous  by  the  deaths 
of  tico  guilty  Torquaii. 
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This  yeaty  disgraced  hy  so  many  deeds  of  horror^  vxu 
further  distinguished  by  tJve  Oods  with  storms  and  sicknesses. 
Campania  and  Camponia  ufos  devastated  by  a  hwrrieane  which 
hS^k^^T  overthrew  buildings,  trees,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
BtSSSan^pcs-  *^^*^  ***  every  direction,  even  to  the  gates  of  the 
*"«»»•  city,  within  which  a  pestilence  thinned  aU  ranks 

of  the  population,  with  no  atmosph^eric  disturbance  that  the 
eye  could  trace.  The  houses  were  choked  with  dead,  the  roads 
with  funerals :  neither  sex  nor  age  escaped.  Slaves  and  free 
men  perished  equciUy  amidst  the  wailings  of  their  unves  and 
children,  whx>  were  often  hurried  to  the  pyre  by  which  they 
had  sate  in  tears,  and  consumed  together  with  them.  The 
deaths  of  knights  and  senators,  promiscuous  as  they  were^ 
deserved  the  less  to  be  lamented,  inasmuch  as  fdUing  by  the 
common  lot  of  mortality  they  seemed  to  anticipate  the  princess 
cruelty.^ 

We  have  seen  in  these  extracts  a  graphic  representatioii 

of  the  mingled  ferce  and  tragedy  which 'one  man's  wanton- 

, ,    ^  ,         ness,  and  the  snpineness  of  the  million,  allowed 

MelanoholT  ro- 

flectionfl  of  to  be  inflicted  on  the  great  Roman  people ;  and 
task  aa  an  his-  the  disaster  with  which  it  conclndes,  the  Tisita- 
tion  of  a  superior  Providence,  though  in  the 
actual  amount  of  suffering  £u:  more  terrible,  is  felt  as  a  relief 
because  at  least  it  brought  with  it  no  stigma  upon  humamtj. 
The  thirty  thousand  victims  who  were  registered  in  this  sin- 
gle autumn  in  the  temple  of  Libitina,  may  be  compared  with 
twice  that  number  entered  in  the  bills  of  mortality  in  the 
course  of  eighteen  months  in  the  great  plague  of  London.* 

^  Tac  Ann.  zri  10-18.  The  account  of  this  year  concludes  with  a  notice 
of  the  princess  Uberalitj  to  the  dty  of  Lagdanum,  to  which  he  repaid  a  large 
som  it  had  fonnerly  presented  to  Rome,  on  tihe  occasion  perhaps  of  the  fire. 
Read  with  Ritter  wrbii  for  turbidk  (casibns),  and  oomp.  xr.  45.  **  conferendii 
pecimiis  pervastata  Itdia,  provinciiB  eyena,"  &e. 

*  Oomp.  Suet  Ntr.  89.:  **Pe6tilehtia  imiiiB  anctimmi  quo  triginta  miUia  ad 
rationem  libitinsQ  Tenenmt**  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  statement  affords 
no  adequate  ground  for  calculating,  with  Brotier  and  others,  the  population  of 
Rome ;  but  it  is  important  aa  showing  the  care  and  method  with  which  the 
TTgiBter  of  deaths  was  kept 
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But  Nero,  who  it  seems  had  fled  from  the  eontagion  to  his 
Campanian  watering-places,  still  continued  to  exercise  the 
same  cruelty  as  before,  and  the  year  819  commenced  with 
another  iniquitous  process,  which  destroyed  two  nobles,  one 
of  them  a  son  of  Ostorius  Scapula,  himself  a  soldier  of  repu- 
tation/ He  was  already  afraid  of  his  own  officers,  of  the 
men  of  action,  not  of  words,  the  men  who  swayed  the  affec- 
tion of  the  l^ons  to  which  his  own  person  was  unknown. 
Here  Tacitus  pauses  for  a  moment,  as  if  overcome  by  the  hor- 
ror of  his  Eubject,  and  embodies  in  despairing  language  his 
distress  at  the  prostration  of  his  countrymen's  energies,  while 
he  justifies  the  sad  interest  with  which  he  still  lingers  over  it. 
Even,  he  says,  toere  I  relating  foreign  toars,  and  deaths  en- 
dured for  the  repubUej  I  should  both  fatigue  mysdf  and  esy 
pect  to  fatigue  wy  readers  with  the  same  tmvaried  tale  of 
sad  though  not  dishonourable  ends.  But  now  the  servile  pa- 
tience  of  the  suffererSy  and  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  cU  fiome, 
oppress  the  soul  and  overwhelm  it  with  melancholg.  Nor 
wotdd  I  ask  of  those  to  whom  these  horrors  shcdl  become 
knoton  any  other  indulgence  for  the  wretches  who  perished  so 
pusillanimouslgj  but  to  refrain  from  detesting  them.  It  was 
the  wrath  of  the  Gods  against  the  Moman  state  ;  not  such  as, 
in  the  case  of  armies  worsted  or  cities  taken,  mag  once  be 
noted,  and  then  passed  over  in  silence.  We  owe  it  to  the 
posterity  of  illustrious  nobles  to  recount  all  their  deaths 
separately,  just  as  the  obsequies  of  each  are  distinguished 
from  the  common  herd  of  funerals.*  And  so,  with  these 
bitter  words,  he  returns  again  to  his  task,  and  proceeds  with 
dogged  endurance  to  record  the  names  and  fortunes  of  the 
sufferers  of  the  years  which  followed.  A  chance  which  he 
did  not  anticipate,  but  which  he  would  hardly  have  regretted, 
has  abridged  the  story  of  these  gloomy  times,  and  confined 
the  remaining  pages  of  our  author's  annals  to  little  more  than 

Tae.  Ann.  x?L  14, 15. 
'  Tao.  Jjm.  zyL  16.:  ^'Detor  boo  flhutriam  yiromm  poBteritati,  ut  quo* 
modo  ezseqnSis  apromlfloaa  sepoltura  sepanntar,  ita  in  traditione  Bupremonmi 
acclpiant  habeantqne  propriam  memoriam." 

TOL  VI. — 11 
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a  single  subject,  to  which  we,  too,  must  fbllow  him  with  re> 
spect  and  sympathy. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  the  crowning  enormity 
of  the  death  of  Thraeea,  another  proscription  must  be  noticed, 

^  . .         partly  as  inyolyin?  one  name  at  least  of  historical 

Death  of  An-       '^        \  ,  .«  .  ,      , 

nams  Moia,  flh-  notonety,  partly  as  illustratmg  the  horrors  under 
which  the  Roman  nobles  at  this  time  lived  and  per- 
ished. Amueus  Mela,  Rufius  Crispinus,  Anicius  Cerialis,  and 
C.  Petronius  were  involved  in  the  same  £ite  almost  at  the  same 
moment.  Crispinus,  it  seems,  was  a  public  character ;  he  had 
been  prefect  of  the  prsBtoiians  and  worn  the  consular  orna- 
ments ;  such  being  the  case  he  became  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  aspiring  courtiers,  and  liable  to  fidse  iiccusation.  Charged 
accordingly  with  participation  in  some  recent  conspiracy, 
probably  that  of  Piso,  he  had  been  banished  to  Ssurdinia, 
where  he  soon  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  But  Mela  had 
preferred  a  private  station  to  the  perils  of  a  more  conq[>icu- 
ous  career.'  This  man  was  the  brother  of  Gallic  and  Seneca, 
and  seems  to  have  partaken  of  the  Epicurean  indifference  of 
the  one,  together  with  the  love  of  money  which  casts  a  stigma 
on  the  other.  Not  seeking  to  rise  above  the  rank  of  knight- 
hood, he  had  amassed  wealth  for  himself  while  replenishing 
the  imperial  fiscus  in  the  provinces.    He  was  &ther,  how- 

'  I  have  mentioned  the  three  sons  of  M.  Annaeus  Seneca  the  rhctordan  in 
chapter  xll :  "  docti  SenecsB  ter  numeranda  donms.*^ — ^Mart.  It.  40.  Of  these 
NoTatus  took  the  name  of  GalMo  after  adoption  by  M.  Janias  Gallio.  He  is 
generallj  supposed  to  be  the  Gallio  mentioned  in  Ad$  zriiL  12.  as  proconstd 
of  Adiaia  under  Glaadias.  Hismildnessof  character  (*' caring  ibr  none  of  these 
things")  is  referred  to  by  Statios  (8ylv.  ii.  7.  82.) :  **  dulcem  generasse  GalUo- 
nem;"  and  by  Seneca  (iVo^  Qu.  prsofl  ir.):  "quern  nemo  non  parum  amat, 
etiam  qui  amare  plus  non  potest ;''  the  fidse  brilliancy  of  his  style  by  Tacitus 
(de  OraL  26.) :  **  tinnitus  Gallionis."  The  brothers  seem  to  have  been  all  ad- 
dicted to  letters.  I  know  not  why  M.  Nlsard,  in  his  BtudeB  tur  Im  PoUtB  laUns 
(t  89.),  in  advancing  his  theory  that  the  Tragedies  which  go  under  tbe  name  of 
Seneca  were  written  by  different  members  of  the  famUy  (Senecanum  opus,  he 
calls  them),  excludes  Gallio  from  the  partnership.  M.  Kisard  cannot  inform  us 
how  the  authorship  of  the  several  pbiys  is  to  be  distributed,  except  that  he 
^ves  the  Odavioy  as  the  worst,  decidedly  to  Lucan.  I  think  myself  that  there 
b  strong  evidence  of  L.  Seneca  being  author  of  somfe  at  least  of  them. 
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ever,  to  Lucan,  a  relation  which,  however  honourable,  ex- 
posed him  to  danger  and  led  ultimately  to  his  niin«  After 
his  son's  death,  he  had  shown,  it  is  said,  peculiar  keennesain 
collecting  the  debts  due  to  him,  and  in  so  doing  had  offended 
a  certain  Fabius  Rusticns,  who  chaCrged  him  in  revenge  with 
complicity  in  the  crime.  His  wealth  insured  his  condemnat- 
tion.  Forged  letters  were  produced,  a  case  of  Majestas  was 
vamped  up,  and  Mela,  after  bequeathing  a  large  part  of  his 
estates  to  Tigellinus,  in  hope  of  preserving  the  renmant  for 
his  heir^  shnmk  from  the  anxiety  of  a  trial  by  opeinng  his 
own  veins.  But  to  his  last  will  he  had  appended  a  word  of 
complaint  at  being  thus  compelled  to  die  in  his  innocence, 
while  Crispinus  and  Oerialis,  the  prince's  re^  enemies^  were 
allowed  to  survive  him.  The  first  indeed,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  already  destroyed  himself: .  the  other,  on  finding  his  own 
life  menaced,  speedily  took  the  same  course.  Petronius,  who 
was  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  of  Tigellinus,  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  more  remarkable  character  than  any  of  ^-^^^ 
these.  His  sentiments  and  habits  were  those  of  death  or  fd- 
a  Maecenas,  transferred  to  a  corrupter  age,  and  ^ 
confined  to  a  lower  sphere.  He  had  governed  Bithynia,*  and 
become  subsequently  consul ;  and  in  these  high  offices  he  had 
shown,  like  his  trusty  prototype,  activity  and  vigilance.  But 
when  released  from  public  trammels,  choice  and  policy  com- 
bined to  dispose  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  luxury  in 
a  private  station :  his  days  were  passed  in  slumber,  his  nights 
devoted  to  genial  dissipation.  If  he  still  occupied  a  large 
space  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens,  it  was  owing  to  his  refined 
taste,  to  the  exquisiteness  of  his  luxury,  and  the  elegance  of 
his  debauches;  and  all  he  said  and  did  was  repeated  with 
admiration  of  his  studied  ease,  or,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of 
his  own,  its  curious  felicity,  Petronius  was  admitted, 
with  the  choicest  profligates  of  the  day,  to  the  prince's 
intimacy,  and  stood  so  high  in  his  confidence  as  to  be  en- 
titled the  Arbiter  of  the  Imperial  Pleasures.  Nothing  was 
gratefiil,  nothing  was  admired  in  luxury,  but  what  had 
the  stamp  of  his  approbation.    But  here  he  invaded  tlie 
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province  coveted  by  Tigellinofi.  Two  fisivoaiites  could  not 
sit  Bo  near  the  throne  together.  TigeUinns  proved  the 
craftier :  he  aocofled  his  rival  of  a  guilty  intimacy  with  the 
traitor  SoiBvinoSy  and  having  suborned  a  alave  to  depose 
against  Inm^  deprived  him  by  an  adroit  maaoBUvre  of  the 
means  of  defence.  Kero  was  at  the  tiine  in  Campftnia,  and 
Petronius  was  seized  on  his  way  to  visit  him,  and  detained 
&r  from  all  assistance  at  Com®.  We  hear  no  more  in  this 
age  of  the  judicial  contests  of  the  delators  under  Tiberius. 
Aecusers  had  not  now  the  opportunity  of  making  themselves 
famous  for  their  oratory.  Their  hateful  trade  was  no  longer 
gilded  even  by  the  false  glory  of  eloquence.  Petronius,  like 
so  many  others,  resolved  at  once  to  anticipate  trial  and  sen- 
tence by  suicide.  The  manner  indeed  in  whieh  he  proceeded 
to  yield  his  life  was  singular. .  Summoning  his  Mends  to  his 
presence,  he  opened  his  veins  in  the  course  of  their  conversar 
tion,  bound  them,  and  opened  them  again,  as  its  interest 
warmed  or  languished.  But  their  talk  was  not  of  matters 
of  philosophy  or  the  questicm  of  the  soul's  immortality :.  they 
only  recited  trifling  compositums,  and  improvised  verses.  To 
some  of  his  slaves  he  made  presents,  others  he  caused  to  be 
punished.  He  lay  down  to  supper,  composed  himself  to  sleep, 
and  sought  to  give  his  death  the  appearance,  and  if  possible 
the  sensJAtions,  of  a  natural  end.  In  his  wiU  he  re&sed  to 
follow  the  mode  of  flattering  the  emperor  or  his  creatures, 
and  filled  a  codicil  with  the  indignant  recital  of  their  enormi- 
ties. He  signed  and  sealed,  and  transmitted  this  document 
to  the  tyrant.  Finally,  he  broke  his  signet,  that  it  might 
never  again  be  used  to  bring  the  guiltless  into  peril ;  and 
dashed  in  pieces  a  costly  murrhine  vase,  to  deprive  Nero  of 
the  relic  which  he  knew  him  most  ardently  to  covet.' 

'  Plin.  BitL  NiSL  xxxTil  7.  As  regards  the  authorelup  of  the  SatyrUxm^ 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  the  reader  may  refer  to  the 
elaborate  arguments  of  Studer  in  the  Bhmniteh/es  Muaevm^  1848.  This  writer 
maintahiw  the  old  view.  He  collects  allusions  to  the  age  of  Nero  and  the  eariy 
emperora :  as  1.  in  the  reflections  on  the  decline  of  eloquence,  a  1.  (oomp.  the 
Dial.  d6  OrtBU  c.  35.) ;  2.  on  the  wealth  and  manners  of  freedmen  (comp.  nin. 
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Oar  sole  relief  in  tracing  the  bloody  records  of  tlio  Kcro* 
nian  tyranny  is  the  reflection  that  its  viotims,  ill-used  as  they 
were,  were  seldom  worthy  of  a  happier  fate :  in  most  at  least 
of  the  oases  we  have  noticed,  they  were  amcxog  the  barest, 
the  most  abandoned^  and,  when  occasion  offered,  the  most 
barbarons  of  their  countrymen.  We  may  preaame  that  the 
indifference  with  which  eitizens,  provincialSy  aud  slaves  wit- 
nessed the  massacre  of  their  diieft,  their  patrons,  their  masters^ 
was  derived  from  a  strong  sense  of  the  iniquity  of  their 
career,  their  crimes  and  vices.  We  pray  the  tribute  of  a  sigh 
to  the  &te  of  Britannicus  and  Octavia,  innocent  as  tiiey  yet 
were  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth;  but  we  confess  that  they 
too,  had  they  been  suffered  to  live  a  few  years  longer,  would 
probably  have  lived  to  deserve  all  their  sorrows.  But  the 
crowning  crime  of  Nero  was  of  a  different  stamp ;  for  its  vio* 
tims  were  men  of  acknowledged  honour  and  probity.  Jfero 
ai  last^  says  Tacitus,  yearned  to  destroy  Vtrt'ue  iteelf^  in  the 
persona  of  JPcetus  Thraaea  and  Barea  Soranus. 

These  two  illustrious  names  have  been  thus  joined  to- 
gether by  Tacitus,  and  the  connexion  shall  not  be  severed, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  «1"  «  .    mt. 
Uance  in  blood  or  friendship  between  them,  nor  andBveaSo- 
were  they  \h  &ct  involved  in  a  common  proscrip- 
tion.   They  were  united  in  the  protest  of  their  noble  lives 
against  the  iniquity  of  the  times.    Soranus  had  been  pro- 

Kid.  Not  zzxiiL  11^  Seneo.  JE^pkL  27.);  8.  on  QrbltaB  (comp.  Senoc.  ad  Mare, 
19.  and  alilx,  Taa  Ann*  xiiL  62.);  4.  in  the  namce  Mascenatianiifl,  Apelles, 
Menecrates  (comp.  Suet  CcUiff,  82,  JVb*.  30.) ;  6.  in  the  estimate  of  Lucan  as  a 
poet ;  6.  in  the  yerses  on  the  civil  wars ;  7.  in  the  reference  to  an  invention  for 
working  glass  with  the  hammer  (comp.  Flln.  zxxvi.  26.,  Dion,  WiL  21.);  8.  in 
the  mention  of  the  Vinmn  Ophniannm  and  the  Horti  Pompeiani ;  9.  in  the 
reference  to  the  substitution  of  mosaic  work  for  painting,  c.  83,  (comp.  Plin. 
xxxi  1.) ;  10.  to  the  new  fashion  of  anointing  the  feet^  c.  70.  introduced,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  xiiL  8.,  under  Nero.  He  further  shows  that  the  arguments 
of  Niebuhr  and  others  for  placmg  the  work  later,  L  e.  in  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  the  Severi,  or  even  Constantme,  are  of  no  value,  and,  on  the  whole,  leaves 
me  tolerably  confident  that  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  Nero,  and  was  composed 
by  Petronius,  the  "  Arbiter  oJegantiarum"  of  that  emperor. 
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oohbuI  in  Asia,  and  had  shown  anusoal  conBideration  for  the 
claims  of  the  Buhject  provincials.  But  besides  heing  rebuked 
by  his  superior  goodness,  Nero  had  special  grounds  of  morti- 
fication against  him«  He  had  refused  to  punish  a  city  which 
had  defisnded  the  statues  of  its  gods  against  the  commisaicHier 
sent  by  Nero  to  plunder  it  He  was  marked  for  accusation 
by  a  needy  delator.  He  was  charged  with  intimacy  with  the 
culprit  Rubellius  Plautus,  and  with  treasonaMe  intrigues  in 
his  province.  Against  Thrasea  the  charges  were  still  more 
vague  than  thete.  This  man  was  emin^t  among  the  Stoics, 
the  sect  then  most  in  vogue  among  the  Roman  nobility;  and 
even  the  stem  thoughtful  air  and  sober  garb  which  became 
his  profession,  were  felt  as  a  reproach  to  the  fiivolous  dissi- 
pation of  the  prince  and  his  flatterers.*  "Hjb  household  was 
regulated  with  antique  simplicity:  his  wife,  the  child  of  the 
heroic  Arria,  was  wise  and  patient;  his  son-in-law,  Helvidius 
Priscus,  was  brave  and  generous;  he  was  admired  by  the 
gentle  Persius,  a  philosopher  without  conceit,  and  a  satirist 
without  galL'  All  his  public  acts,  for  he  was  a  senator  and 
had  held  high  office,  were  remarked  by  the  bad  with  mortifi- 
cation, by  the  good  with  undisguised  triumph.  When  the 
cruel  motion  was  made  in  the  senate  against  the  memory  of 
Agrippina,  Thrasea  had  retired  without  giving  his  vote:  in 
the  Neroniau  games,  when  so  many  nobles  had  disgraced 
themselves  by  unworthy  compliances,  Thrasea  had  stiffly  de- 
clined ;  an  ofience  the  more  pointed  because  in  the  Antenorian 
games  at  his  own  city  Patavium,  he  had  relaxed,  as  a  Greek 
among  Greeks,  and  taken  part  in  the  acting  and  singing.* 
He  had  interfered  to  model^te  the  fierce  flattery  of  the  senate, 
when  it  would  have  put  Antistius  to  death  for  raillery  against 

'  Suet  Ncr,  87. :  **  Thra8€»  objectum  est  tristior  et  psedagogl  vultus." 

'  The  scholiast  on  Fersius  informs  us  tliat  the  poet  was  kinsman  to  Arria. 

Rupert,  in  Tac.  Ann.  xtI  84.    It  is  conjectured  that  Thrasea  belonged  to  the 

GensFannia. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  xvl  21.:  "Parom  expectabilem  operam  pnebueratf*  "he  hud 

not  done  what  was  required  of  hinu*'    It  has  been  explained  elsewhere  how  the 

proud  Roman  of  the  city  deigned  to  make  himself  a  mere  Greek  in  the  holidajv 

in  the  countrj'. 
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the  emperor.  Again,  when  divine  honours  were  decreed  to 
Poppeea,  he  had  abstained  from  attending  her  obsequies.* 
Capito  CoBsutianiis,  the  son-in-law  of  Tigellinns,  kept  a  note 
of  all  these  delinqaenees,  patHy  from  hie  own  vicious  haired 
of  virtue^  but  still  more,  perhaps,  for  the  eflectaal  aid  Thrasea 
had  lent  to  certain  envoys  from  Gilicia,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Rome  to  charge  him  with. oppression  in  their  proyince. 

Nor  was  this  all :  the  conduct  of  the  stem  republican  had 
been  marked  by  dtill  increasing  symptoms  of  political  disgust, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed.  His  admirers 
in  the  next  generation  related  with  a  glow  of  ebarges  agtiut 
satisfiiction  how  Thrasea  and  Helyidins  were 
woiit  to  pledge  each  other,  crowned  with  festal  chaplets,  on 
the  birthdays  of  Brutus  and  Cassius;'  but  whether  this  were 
so  or  not,  the  detractors  of  his  own  day  ^marked,  with  a 
shrug,  that  he  had  shunned  making  oath  to  the  emperor  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year;  tiiat  though  a  quindecemvir, 
he  had  failed  to  offer  tows  for  his  safety;  that  he  had  never 
sacrificed  for  his  health,  or  for  the  preservation  othis  heavenr 
ly  voice:  once  a  constant  attendant  in  the  senate-house,  he 
had  for  three  years  refr'ained  from  entering  it:  lately  when 
the  fathers  had  rushed  to  condemn  Yetus  and  Silanus,  he  had 
pleaded  clients'  business  to  keep  away.  This,  it  was  said, 
was  secession  from  public  life;  this  was  &ction:  if  many 
chose  to  do  the  same,  it  would  be  dissension,  it  would  be 
civil  war.  In  their  proneness  to  party  contentions,  people, 
it  was  muttered,  were  beginning  to  talk  forsooth  of  Nero  and 
ITiroMOy  as  formerly  of  Csesar  and  Catd.    FoUovsers  he  hasy 

*  That  cdviiie  honours  were  decreed  to  Poppsea,  though  not  befbre  stated  b^ 
Tacitus,  appears  also  from  Dion,  bdiL  20.  Her  temple  was  dedicated  by  Nero, 
faiscribed  with  the  epigraph,  "^Sd^inea  Den  TeDerimatroDfldfeoeroiit'*  Eckhel, 
Dodr:  Nvmm,  yL  281^  giyes  two  coins  inscribed  on  one  side  to  **  Dlya  Clandia,'* 
the  infant  dau^ter,  on  the  other  to  "Diya  Poppea  Augusta.'* 

'  JuYcnal,  T.  86. : — 

**  Quale  coronaU  Thrasea  Hebidiusque  btbcbont 
Brutorum  et  Gasst  natalibus.** 
The  respect  hi  which  Thrasea  was  held  by  later  generations  is  strongly  marked 
in  the  epistles  of  the  younger  PUny.    See  vil  19.,  yiil  22. 
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it  was  added,  who  affect  his  dress  and  manners^  if  not  yet  tJu 
perverseness  of  his  opinions;  and  r^fleet  on  the  genial  laxity 
of  the  prince  by  their  sourness  and  solemnity.  By  him  alone 
the  life  of  Cassar^  his  aocompliskment^  his  gemus^  are  held  in 
no  honotcr.  To  believe  Fcppcea  no  goddess^  evinced  the  same 
evil  spirit  as  to  withhold  approval  from  the  acts  of  the  divine 
Julius  and  the  divine  Augustus.  The  journals  of  the  Senate 
were  read  in  the  provinces  and  the  camps,  only  to  discover 
the  motions  which  Thrasea  refused  to  sanction.  The  sect  to 
which  he  belonged  had  been  ever  the  patron  of  a  faction;  it 
had  numbered  a  Tubero  and  a  MtvoniuSj  names  distasteful 
even  to  the  republic.  Such  are  the  men  who  now  set  up 
the  name  of  Liberty  as  a  plea  for  overthrowing  the  empire: 
shoiUd  they  succeed  in  overthrowing  it^  they  will  soon  attack 
liberty  itself, These  insinoations  eadly  in- 
flamed the  fbry  of  Nero,  and  he  encouraged  Capito  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  impeachment  with  the  aid  of  another  vehement 
delator,  Eprius  Marcellus.* 

The  reader  will  have  remarked  that  hitherto  the  victims 
of  Nero  had  almost  all  perished  in  private.  Either  he  had 
made  use  of  secret  assassination,  or  threats  alone  had  sufficed 
to  drive  his  enemies  to  suicide  in  the  recesses  of  their  own 
houses.  Slowly,  and  from  confused  and  doubtM  whisper- 
ings, had  the  people  learnt  for  the  most  part  the  &te  of 
Agrippina  and  Britannicus,  of  Octavia^  Cassius,  and  Bilanus. 
Such  deeds  were  not  exhibited  in  public,  such  records  were 
not  written  in  contemporary  history.  The  s^isibility  of  that 
excitable  populace  was  little  affected  by  mutterings  of  hor- 
rors removed  actually  from  their  sight,  or  softened  to  their 
imaginations  by  the  lapse  of  time.  This  was  no  doubt  the 
secret  of  Nero's  policy,  which  enabled  him  to  break  all  his 
pledges  to  justice  and  humanity,  and  gave  impunity  to  crimes 
which  posterity  has  so  deservedly  execrated.  But  in  the 
cases  now  before  us,  the  threats  of  the  accusers  seemed  to  be 
of  no  avail,  and  the  emperor  was  prevailed  on  to  consent,  not 

'  Taa  Ann  zvl  22. 
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without  apprehension,  to  the  course  of  a  public  prosecution. 
A  moment  was  adroitly  seized  to  carry  through  the  process 
when  attention  was  absorbed  in  a  matter  of  casual  interest, 
l^dates,  a  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Armenia,  came  to  Rome 
to  recdve  the  diadem  from  the  hand  of  the  emperor.  To 
dispose  of  foreign  crowns  was  the  pride  of  the  senate  and  its 
chiefe,  and  here  a  rival  potentate  was  stooping  to  receive  the 
gift.  Nero,  with  no  conquests  of  his  own  to  boast  of,  was 
eager  to  make  a  grand  display  of  his  dignity  and  power.* 
The  citizens,  with  their  increasing  frivolity  and  love  for 
shows  and  ceremonies,  were  gloating  over  the  meeting  of  the 
prince  and  the  king,  when  Thrasea  and  Soranus  were  both 
suddenly  denounced.  Thrasea  desired  an  interview  with  the 
emperor :  this  being  refused,  he  addressed  him  by  letter,  pledg- 
ing himself  to  refute  every  accusation,  and  requiring  only 
to  be  confronted  with  his  accuser.  Kero  had  eagerly  seized 
the  paper  in  which  he  hoped  to  read  an  avowal  of  guilt,  ac- 
companied with  an  abject  submission.  Disappointed  in  this 
anticipation,  he  resolved  with  mortified  vanity  to  let  the  im- 
peachment proceed,  and  summoned  the  senate  to  hear  and 
pronounce  upon  it. 

On  the  circumstances  of  this  illustrious  sacrifice  Tacitus 
dwells  with  peculiar  solemnity.    He  sets  before  us,  as  in  a 
discussion  of  the  friends  of  Thrasea,  the  anru-  — 
ments  which  were  doubtless  often  in  the  mouths  ctmea  with  hu 
of  the  sufferers  of  those  days  and  their  anxious  oonwehe 
associates,  for  defying  the  delator  with  a  bold 
though  hopeless  defence,  or  for  submitting  in  silence  to  the 
inevitable  sentence.    On  the  one  hand,  those  who  urged  the 

'  Saetoniafl,  HTcr,  18.,  describee  the  ocremonj.  Nero  wore  triumphal  robes, 
unroanded  by  troops,  and  the  whole  Bolemnitj  bore  a  military  obaracter.  At 
the  doee  the  sokUera  sainted  him  with  the  titld  of  hnperator,  and  his  lanrela 
were  offered  to  Jupiter  in  the  Capitoh  This  presumed  victory  was  followed  by 
the  do&ng  of  the  temple  of  Janus.  Comp.  the  medals  on  which  the  dosing  of 
Janus  is  recorded,  as  given  by  Eckhel,  vL  273.,  which  must  overrule  the  conflict 
hog  statement  of  Orosius,  though  professing  to  be  taken  from  Tadtus,  that 
Janus  was  ucvcr  dosed  between  Augustus  and  Ye^Misian. — Oros.  vil  8. 
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aocosed  to  present  himself  in  the  senate-house  declared  their 
conviction  that  his  constancy  woold  not  ML  him ;  he  would 
say  nothing  but  what  would  enhance  his  reputation.  .  •  .  . 
JLet  the  cUizma  behold  him  eonfroniing  the  terrors  of  death  : 
let  the  fathers  hear  his  toords^  the  words  of  a  god  rather  than 
of  a  man  :  possibly  even  Jfero  himself  might  be  moved  by  the 
eloquence  of  inspiration:  at  leasts  shoiUd  he  persist  in  his 
cmelty^  posterity  would  distinguish  this  example  of  a  worthy 
death  frotn  the  cowardice  of  those  who  let  themselves  perish 
in  silence.  .  .  .  •  On  the  other  hand,  some  advised  him 
to  await  the  event  in  his  own  chamber.  To  his  virtue  and 
constancy  they  paid  the  same  tribute  as  the  first  speakers ; 
but  they  warned  him  of  the  insults  he  might  have  to  undergo ; 
the  railing  of  his  accusers  might  be  followed  by  the  revilings, 
and  even  the  blows,  of  the  servile  crowd  around  them.  .... 
I^  him  relieve  the  senate  from  the  infamy  of  such  a  crime; 
let  him  leave  it  undetermined  what  the  fathers  would  venture 
to  decree  against  Thrasea  at  their  bar.  That  Nero  would 
be  made  to  blush  there  was  no  hope  whaJtevear ;  but  defiance 
migJU  goad  him  to  further  cruelties  against  his  victim^s  chil- 
dren. But  the  counsels  of  the  anxious  band  were  not  solely 
confined  to  considerations  of  dignity  or  expediency.  One  at 
least  among  them,  the  young  Arulenus  Rusticus,  offered  at 
all  risks  to  intercede,  as  tribune  of  the  people,  and  exercise 
the  ancient  right  of  his  office  to  quash  the  decree  of  the 
senate.  He  was  only  restrained  by  the  mild  prudence  of 
Thrasea  himself,  who  pronounced  that  now,  on  the  threshold 
of  a  public  career,  it  was  his  duty  not  to  throw  away  his  life 
to  no  purpose,  but  reserve  it  for  the  chance  of  Aiture  useful- 
ness.' 

Every  suggestion  invited  and  afiably  considered,  the  sage 
withdrew  to  make  his  final  determination  in  private.  Mean- 
^^^  while,  the  proceedings  of  his  enemies  were  car- 

uiiost  him  in    ricd  ou  impctuously.    The  next  morning  two  pne- 
torian  cohorts  occupied  the   temple  of  Venus 
Genitrix,  whither    the    senate  was    summoned.      The  ap- 

*  Taa  Ann,  xvl  25,  26. 
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proaches  wei*e  thronged  by  bands  of  gowned  citizens,  sword 
in  hand,  while  soldiers  were  posted  in  the  forums  and  halls 
around;  it  was  amidst  the  scowls  and  threats  of  these  terri- 
ble bystanders  that  the  Others  entered  the  Curia.  A  mes- 
sage from  the  emperor  was  delivered.  It  contained  a  gen* 
end  complaint  against  the  senators  for  deserting  their  posts, 
and  preferring  the  ease  of  their  suburban  pleasances  to  the 
fatigues  of  public  duty.  This  was  the  theme  on  which  the 
accusers  spoke.  Thrasea  and  Helvidius  in  the  first  instance, 
next  to  them  Paconius  Agrippinus  and  Curtius  Montanus,  as 
known  objects  of  the  prince's  jealousy,  were  charged  with 
this  dereliction  of  their  senatorial  duties,  ascribed  to  a  con- 
tumacious and  treasonable  disgust  towards  the  goyemment. 
To  Thrasea,  it  was  asserted,  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the 
victories  of  the  empire,  wereequally  distasteful.  The  forums, 
the  temples,  the  theatres,  whererer,  in  short,  the  Roman  peo- 
ple congregated  most  for  duties  or  amusements,  he  shunned 
alike,  as  though  they  were  solitudes  uninhabitable  to  man. 
He  had  snapped  the  social  bonds  of  rank  and  profession ;  he 
had  abandoned  the  Roman  commonwealth ;  let  him  die  the 
death,  and  make  the  imholy  divorce  final  and  complete. 

The  declamation  of  Marcellus  was  loud  and  passionate ; 
and  the  senate,  terrified  beyond  its  wont  by  the  threatening 
sights  around  it,  succumbed  impotently  to  its  charges  against 
fury.  Kev^theless,  so  deep  was  the  compassion  ®*****"*' 
for  the  blameless  virtue  of  Thrasea,  the  gallant  bravery  of 
Helvidius,  the  guileless  innoc^iee  of  Agripphms  and  Mon* 
tanus,  that  when  the  harangue  of  the  accuser  ended,  it  still 
sate  motionless  and  silent  Then  uprose  Sabinus  to  advance 
his  charges  agaunst  Soranus,  and  with  the  treasons  he  imput- 
ed to  the  father  he  combined  a  charge  of  unholy  divination 
against  his  young  and  vndowed  daughter.  Servilia,  such  was 
the  matron's  name,  admitted  that  she  had  consulted  the  sor* 
eerera  as  to  the  fate  impending  on  her  sire ;  but  she  had  con- 
ceived no  imprecations  on  the  prince ;  for  his  safety  she  had 
always  prayed ;  in  the  ardour  of  her  feminine  devotion  she 
had  ever  mentioned  his  name  among  the  gods  whom  she  in- 
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voked.  Soranos  ayouched  her  innocence  witli  pasdonate  ex- 
clamations: with  his  acts,  whateyer  their  colour  might  be, 
he  showed  that  she  was  in  no  way  connected.  But  the 
charges  against  both  were  pressed  with  redoubled  vehemence. 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  witnesses  against  Sora- 
nus  was  Egnatius,  his  client  and  the  professed  imitator  of  his 
conduct  and  opinions.  The  senate  was  moTcd  with  more 
than  common  disgust  at  the  ^ht  of  a  man  who  professed 
himself  among  the  straitest  of  the  Stoics,  denouncing  the 
noblest  model  of  his  own  sect.* 

The  accusers,  however,  were  completely  successfuL  After 
a  short  patise^  which  gave  room  for  one  example  of  generous 
Deafh  of  Thn-  devotioA  in  the  person  of  Casdus  AsclepiodotuSf 
■**•  a  foreigner,  once  the  client  and  now  the  d^ender 

of  Soramis,  the  senate  decreed  death,  allowing  only  the 
choice  of  death  to  themselves,  against  Thrasea,  Soranus,  and 
Servilia.  Helvidius  and  Paconius  were  to  be  banished  from 
Italy.  Montanus  was  only  declared  incapable  of  all  public 
functi(ms  as  a  citizen.  Marcellus  and  Cossutianus,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  rewarded  with  largesses  and  honotirs.  The 
whole  day  had  been  consumed  in  this  double  process.  It  was 
already  evening  when  the  qusestor  of  the  consul  arnved  with 
the  &tal  intelligence  before  the  door  of  Thrasea,  who,  it 
seems,  had  remained  quietly  at  home,  and  was  entertaining 
a  number  of  distinguished  Mends,  both  male  ahd  female  He 
was  engaged  more  particularly  in  a  discourse  with  the  Cynic 
Demetrius,  and  fiom  the  sdenmity  of  his  gestuies  as  wdl  as 
firom  words  which  were  overheard  from  him,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  topic  of  their  discussion  was  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
and  the  independence  qf  mind  and  body.  Amidst  the  tears 
and  groans  of  the  company,  to  whom  the  message  was  quick* 
ly  conununicated,  Thrasea  contented  himself  with  urging 
them  not  to  incur  danger  on  his  behalf^  and  forbade  his  wife  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  elder  Arria,  bidding  her  live  for  the 

'  The  crime  of  Egnatius  fiimished  a  standing  example  of  unnatural  perfidy 
k>  the  satirists.    **Stoicus  ooddlt  Baream,  ddator  amicnm.'*     Jur.  f!ai,  iiL 

no. 
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.ast  Bolaoe  and  protection  of  their  only  daughter.  Then  go- 
ing forth,  he  met  the  messenger  of  death,  and  received  from 
his  hands  the  decree  of  the  senate.  He  rejoiced  to  find  thai 
Helvidins  was  spared.  Taking  the  young  man,  together 
with  Demetrius,  into  his  chamber,  he  held  out  his  arms  to  the 
operator,  and  dashing  on  the  ground  the  first  blood  that  start- 
ed, A  libation^  he  exclaimed,  to  Jove  the  DeUverert  JLook^ 
young  many  he  added,  cmd  Jieaven  aoert  the  omen  I  hit  in 
the  (ige  to  which  you  are  horny  it  behoves  men  to  eor^rm  their 
oton  courage  hy  beholding  fortitude  in  others^  And  here, — 
with  only  the  addition  that  his  pains  were  long,  and  that  he 
turned  towards  Demetrius, — the  last  sentence  of  the  histo- 
rian is  suddenly  interrupted :  our  manuscripts  of  this  port  of 
Tacitus  hare  come  to  us  from  a  single  copy,  and  the  chance 
which  has  torn  off  some  few  leaves,  perhaps,  from  the  end  of 
a  volume,  has  broken  the  thread  of  a  narrative,  so  painfully 
interesting,  so  solemnly  instructive.  The  interest  is  common 
to  all  mankind  who  can  sympathize  in  the  sorrows  and  vir- 
tues of  the  noblest  of  their  species :  the  instruction  is  for 
those  who  can  gather  from  these  agonizing  details  the  warn- 
ings or  consolations  they  are  fitted  to  impart.  In  the  follow- 
ing chapter  we  shall  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  state 
of  thought  and  sentiment  at  Rome  at  this  period,  which  may 
help  us,  perhaps,  to  unriddle  some  of  the  perplexing  ques- 
tioiis  which  have  been  opened  but  not  solved  for  us  in  the 
narrative  of  the  historians. 

'  Tic  Awn,  xvi  ult 
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CHAPTER  UV. 

OOKSIDK&iTION  OF  TIIS    CAUSES    WHICH    IKDUCED    THK  BOMJiNS    TO  KNDUBE    THE 

TTRAinnr  of  the  emfebobs. — ^freedom  of  thought  akd  education  allowed 

BT  n  AOCXFTED  AS  A  C01CPKN8ATI0H  FOR  BESTBAIMTS  Olf  FOLITIOAL  ACTION.— 
TOLERATION  OF  FHILO0OFHT.— OPPOSITION  OF  THE  ETOIGS  TO  THE  GOTEKNIOMT  t 
THEIR  OHAEAOIBR  AND  POSHION  IN  THE.  001flI0NWBA]^CS.-HErrA3S  OF  BIUQIOH 
AT  ROME:  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  GAULISH  BUPERSTITIONg :  ENGBOAGBMBHT  OP 
ORIENTAL  CULTS. — ^PROSCRIPTION  OF  THE  STRIAN  AND  EGYPTIAN  PRIESTHOODB. — 
JUDAISM  BECOinSS  FASHIONABLE  AT  ROME :  INTRODUCED  AMONG  THE  FRSEDMEN 
OF  THE  PALACE. — TURBULENCE  AND  PROSCRIPTION  OF  THE  JEWS  AT  ROME. — 
FIRST  BECIFTION  OF  CHRISTIAN  IDEAS  AMONG  THEM.— 4T.  PAULAS  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
ROMANS.— HUB  ARRIVAL  AND  PEEACHINO  AT  ROME. — PERSECUTION  OF  THE 
**  CHRISTIANS.*'— QUESnCHf  OF  THE  APPUGATION  OF  THIS  XAIOB  BT  TA0ITU8. — 
THE  TTEANNT  OF  THE  EMPERORS  SUPPORTED  BT  THE  CORRUPTION  OF  THE  AGE. — 
REFLECTIONS  ON  ROMAN  YIGE.— <X>UNTERACTlNa  PRINCIPLES  OF  YIRTUE.— CHRIS- 
TIANITY ACCORDS  WITH  THE  MORAL  TENDENCIES  OF  THE  AGE. — BENECA  AND  SAINT 
.       PAUL. — THE  TEACHING  OF  SENECA  MORAL,  NOT  POLITICAL. — ^TKRSIUS  AND  LUCAN. 

THE  tyranny  of  Nero,  and  with  it  the  tyranny  of  the 
Roman  emperors, — ^that  tyranny  which  has  been  held 
^^^  np  as  a  warning  beacon  to  freemen  for  so  many 
of  the  impertai  hundred  years, — ^has  now  reached  its  climax :  with 
ynnnj,  Thrasea  not  a  virtuous  man,  but  Virtue  itself,  in 

the  affected  phrase  of  Tacitus,  may  seem  to  hare  been  pro- 
scribed. Surveyed  from  a  great  distance  in  time  and  place, 
and  from  our  point  of  view,  unfamiliar  as  we  happily  are 
with  the  circumstances  attending  them,  such  atrocities  as 
those  recorded  in  our  latter  chapters  seem  to  border  on  the 
incredible.  It  is  not  so  much  the  barbarity  of  the  despot, — 
released  from  all  fear  of  God  and  overwhelmed  at  the  same 
time  with  the  fear  of  man, — as  the  patience  of  the  subjects, 
that  moves  our  wonder,  and  appears  at  first  sight  among  the 
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most  inscrutable  problems  of  history.  Every  Bomau  was 
armed,  and  the  military  force  at  the  prince's  hand  was  of  the 
most  trifling  description ;  every  Eoman  vaunted  himself  of 
the  same  ruling  race  as  the  prince ;  his  equal  in  intelligence, 
in  theory  at  least  his  equal  before  the  law.  The  emperor  of 
the  Romans  stood  absolutely  alone  at  the  head  of  his  people. 
He  had  no  society  of  tyrants  of  his  own  class,  like  the  slave- 
owner, to  support  him :  he  had  no  foreign  allies,  like  an  auto- 
crat in  modem  Europe,  to  maintain  his  authority  as  a  bul- 
wark to  their  own.  Tet  the  attempts  against  the  life  or 
power  of  the  Cajsars  have  been,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  com- 
paratively few.  They  have  generally  been  the  work  of  pri* 
vate  enemies  or  domestic  traitors :  those  which  have  been 
coi^trived  by  public  naen,  and  for  public  ends,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not,  have  conciliated  no  sympathy  from  the  multt-. 
tude.  To  throw  any  light  on  this  phenomenon,  for  such  it 
may  deserve  to  be  called,  we  must  look  more  deeply  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  pioral  condition  of  the 
Roman  world. 

Of  the  enormities  of  Nero  more  particularly  it  haq  been 
already  observed,  but  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  and  enforce 
the  observation,  that  they  were  comparatively  unknown  to 
the  mass  of  the  citizens.  Some  years  of  sincere  benevolence 
and  virtue,  some  more  of  discreet  and  thoughtful  ^    , 

'  Its  HOtB  W6W 

vigilance,  had  disposed  the  subjects  of  Nero  to  g^J^. 
cherish  a  kindly  feeling  towards  their  rulw,  and  oompamtive 
to  rc^ct  as  querulous  declamation  the  vague  and 
unproved  charges  of  tyranny  which  they  might  sometimes 
hear  made  against  him.    To  some  crimes,  real  and  manifest, 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  blinded.    The  Quinquennium 
of  Nero  could  not  be  effaced  at  on^e  from  their  memories. 
The  remembrance  of  it  has  been  among  tie  most  lasting  mon- 
uments of  the  proneness  of  the  Romans, — shall  we  not  say 
of  mankind  in  geneml  ? — ^to  canonize  the  virtues  of  the  great 
rather  than  to  execrate  their  vices.    We  have  seen,  moreover, 
that  the  victims  of  Nero,  xmlike  those  of  Caius  or  Tiberius, 
perished  generally  with  closed  doors.    Though  their  crimes. 
103 
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tbeir  sentences,  and  the  manner  of  their  deaths  w^re  discuss- 
ed in  the  senate  and  recorded  in  the  public  archives,  they 
were  withdrawn  at  leagt  from  the  public  eye,  and  the  story 
of  their  sufferings,  when  it  reached  at  last  the  ears  of  the 
citizens,  was  less  ntioring  than  if  they  had  been  witnessed  in 
the  open  day.  We  must  not  judge  too  harshly  of  the  shrink- 
ing from  public  exposure,  or  the  hope  of  securing  indulgence 
for  a  surviving  family,  which  Induced  so  many  of  the  accused 
to  anticipate  the  centurion's  sword  by  suicide :  yet  the  prac- 
tice was  not  les^  really  a  crime  againgt "  society ;  it  riveted 
more  strongly  the  tyranny  of  the  despot,  who  might  smile  at 
being  thus  relieved  from  a  portion  of  the  odium  due  to  him. 
Both  Thragea  and  Cato  fell  short  of  the  dignity  of  suffering, 
the  last  and  noblest  lesson  it  was  given  them  to  teach.  "We 
must  not  wonder  that  the  people  showed  little  sympathy 
with  the  men  who  waived  a  dying  appeal  to  their  feelings,  to 
their  self^respect,  to  their  love.  They  chose  to  die  the  death 
of  slaves,  when'  they  might  hive  approved  themselves  as 
martyrs,  and  it  was  as  slaves  rather  than  martyrs  that  they 
camj0  to  be  regarded.* 

But  the  Romans,  it  may  be  added,  had  they  been  more 
conscious  of  the  cruelties  thus  perpetrated  in  the  midst  of 
The  idea  of  them, — had  they  felt  niore  keenly  the  pain  and 
£^i^^'  shame  of  the  victiftis  of  the  tyranqy  which  over- 
«»»«*•  shadowed  them, — would  still  have  borne  it  with 

an  apathy  which  it  required  some  effort  to  understand.  For 
they  were  hardened  against  the  sense  of  wrong  and  suffering 
by  the  viciousness  6f  th^ir  own  institutions,  by  theii'  own  pe^ 
Bonal  habits  and  usages,  by  the  daily  practice  of  every  house- 

'  Seyenl  passaiges  (^^fontemporvj  inriters  express  some  bittemMS  lit  tbe 
desporatioa  with  whicb^A^  best  m^  threw  away-thei^  Hves.  Thus  Tacitus 
praises  Agricola  ( J^ru;.  c.  42.):  "  Quia  non  contomacia  neqae  inani  jadtationo 
libertatis  fomam  fatumqne  provocabat  ....  sciant  obsequimn  a^  modefiUaniy 
fii  iodustria  ao  \1gor  ad^t,  eo  laudid  exeedere  quod  plerique  per  abrapta,  sed 
in  Aolkim  «e2pabUc»  usuin,  ambitiosa  morte  hudamenuit'*  Comp^  Amn,  h; 
20. ;  and  Hartial,  i.  9. : 

**  Nolo  Tirqm  fkcili  radimit  qui  sanguine  famam; 
Hunc  Tolo  laudari  qui  sine  morte  potest** 
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hold  among  them.  Wheneyer  the  Roman  entered  his  own 
dwelling,  the  slave  chained  in  the  doorway,  the  thongs  hang« 
ing  from  the  stairs,  the  marks  of  the  iron  and  the  cord  on 
the  ftices  of  his  domestics,  all  impressed  him  with  the  feeling 
that  he  was  a  despot  himself;  for  despot  and  master  were 
only  other  words  for  the  same  fearM  thing,  the  irresponsible 
owner  of  a  horde  of  hnman  chattels.*  When  he  seated  him* 
self  in  the  circus,  and  beheld  the  combats  of  men  with 
beasts,  or  of  men  with  their  fellow-men, — when  he  smelt  the 
peeking  fhmes  of  blood  which  saffron  odonrs  conld  not  allay, 
heard  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  and,  appealed  to  with  the 
last  look  of  despair,  gave  ruthlessly  the  sign  for  slaughter, — 
he  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  the  same  glow  of  pleasur- 
able  excitement  at  the  sight  of  death  and  torture  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  most  ferocious  of  tyrants.  Again,  when  he 
invaded  a  province  as  quaestor  or  proconsul,  and  set  himself 
to  amass  a  fortune  without  regard  to  duty  or  humanity,  he 
felt,  not  without  pride,  that  if  among  citizens  he  was  a  citi- 
zen, he  was  himself  a  king  or  an  emperor  among  the  subjects 
of  the  state.  His  own  conscience  would  not  sufi^him  to  be 
indignant  at  any  tyrianny  he  witnessed.  He  had  done  as  much 
or  more  himself.  Tyranny  was  his  own  birthright:  how 
could  he  resent  its  exercise  in  another?  unless  it  immediately 
touched  himself,  what  interest  had  he  in  resenting  it  ?  And 
for  all  the  iniqpnities  he  himself  practised,  he  had  no  doubt  a 
salvo  In  bis  own  breast.  Slavery  he  firmly  believed  to  be  an 
eternal  law  of  Nature.  The  free  races  were,  he  was  assured, 
as  gods  to  the  sein^ile  races.  He  confessed  the  more  readily, 
perhaps,  that  Caesar  was  in  some  sense  divine,  inasmuch  as 
he  claimed  to  be  himself  of  superior  nature  to  the  prostrate 
herds  at  his  feet.  But  if  Csesar  was  divine,  must  he  not  ac« 
quiesce  in  Caesar's  sovereign  authority  ? "    An  old  state  tra- 

'  The  fiightfiil  stories  of  Vedios  Polllo  (Dion,  Uy.  23.),  and  Pedamns  (Tao. 
^Rfi.  xiy.  42.),~with  wUch  Compare  thai  of  Largios  Macedo<Plin.  IJMi,  ill 
14.), — may  suffice  to  show  that  the  Roman  masters  were  supported  by  the  kw 
Ji  greater  cruelties  than  any  the  Emperow  practiced  hi  defiance  of  it 

*  If  some  wore  still  inconsistent  enough  to  complain  of  the  loss  of  liberty, 
TOL.  TI. — 12 
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dition  pronounced  that  the  massacres  of  the  circus  were  po* 
litically  expedient.  That  men  should  be  hardened  against 
fear  by  the  frequent  spectacle  of  death  was  a  fixed  principle 
in  the  moral  creed  of  the  Roman*  Lastly,  that  Rome  should 
rule  the  world  seemed  to  him  the  final  cause  of  creation.^  He 
was  not  generally  trouWed  by  any  slur  thus  cast  upon  Prov- 
idence, as  harsh  and  partiaL  He  never  thought  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  world  as  a  system  of  mysterious  wisdom 
and  mercy,  and  it  was  no  part  of  his  philosophy  to  reconcile 
the  jarring  facts  around  him  with  the  disposition  of  the  Al- 
mighty Power  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Best  as  well  aa 
of  Greatest 

The  ordinary  notion  of  absolute  government,  derived 
from  the  form  it  assumes  in  Europe  at  the  present  day,  is 
_  that  of  a  strict  system  of  prevention,  which,  by 

The  Bomim  po-  .  "._  *  ,..  ,. 

Hoe  repre Mive,  mcauB  of  a  poweriul  army,  an  ubiqmtous  police, 
prevcn  ve.  ^^^  ^  ceusorship  of  letters,  anticipates  every 
manifestation  of  freedom  in  thought  or  action,  fix)m  whence 
inconvenience  may  arise  to  it.  But  this  was  ncft  the  system 
of  the  Cesarean  Empire.  Faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Free  State,  Augustus  had  quartered  all  his  armies  on  the 
frontiers,  and  his  successors  were  content  with  concentrating, 
cohort  by  cohort,  a  small  though  trusty  force  for  their  own 
protection  in  the  capital.  The  legions  were  usefiil  to  the 
emperor,  not  as  instruments  for  the  repression  of  discontent 
at  home,  but  as  faithfrd  auxiliaries  among  whom  the  most 
dangerous  of  his  nobles  might  be  relegated,  in  posts  which 

Seneca  could  thus  justly  rebuke  them :  **  Respondiflse  tibi  Bervum  indignaris, 
Ubertumque  et  uxorem  et  clientem ;  ddnde  de  republica  libertatem  lablatam 
quereris,  quam  doml  rastuHatl'* — Seneo.  Be  Ira^  ly.  8ft. 

'  In  such  a  oase  the  eridenoe  of  a  popular  pool  is  worth  more  than  that  of 
a  philoeophw.  Statiua  expounds  the  uniTersal  law  of  tyranny  boldly  and 
plainly,  i%/v.iiL  3.  49.: 

**  Yioe  eoDOta  r^guntur 

Altemisqufi  regunt :  propriis  sub  regibufl  omnis 

Terra ;  premit  felix  r^gum  diademata  Roma. 

Hano  dudbus  frscnare  datum ;  mox  cresdt  in  illos 

Imperium  Superis :  sed  habent  et  Numina  legem.** 
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were  really  no  more  than  honourable  exiles.  Nor  was  the 
regular  police  of  the  city  an  engine  of  tyranny.  Volunteers 
might  be  found  in  every  rank  to  perform  the  duty  of  spies ; 
but  it  was  apparently  no  part  of  the  frinctions  of  the  guar- 
dians of  the  streets  to  watch  the  countenances  of  the  citi- 
zensj  or  beset  their  privacy.  We  hear  of  no  intrusion  into 
private  asaemblies,  no  dispersion  of  crowds  in  the  streets.  It 
was  generally  deemed  sufficient  io  divert  the  interest  6f  the 
people  from  public  affiiirs  by  supplying  them  with  a  constant 
variety  of  employment  or  dissipation,  to  amuse  them,  in  their 
casual  burets  of  anger,  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  object  of  their 
aversion,  to  soothe  their  discontent  by  redoubled  largesses,  to 
allay  their  alarms  of  plague  or  famine  by  more  extravagant 
shows  and  massacres  in  the  circus.  Or  if  at  any  time  their 
murmurs  took  shape  in  action,  or  secret  conspiracies  against 
the  government  were  detected,  the  arm  of  the  emperor  de- 
scended upon  them  swiflly  and  ruthlessly,  and  the  severity  of 
the  punishment  stunned  and  laid  them  in  the  dust. 

Conscious  of  their  power  to  repress  disaffection,  it  was 
not  therefore  the  policy  of  the  emperors  ostentatiously  to 
prevent  it.    For  this  reason  we  find  that  they  ^^ 
made  no  effort  to  impose  restraints  upon  thought.   ^<'<^ 


Freedom  of  thought  may  be  checked  in  two  ways, 
and  modem  despotism  resorts  in  its  restless  jealousy  to  both. 
The  one  is,  to  guide  ideas  by  seizing  on  the  channels  of  edu- 
cation ;  the  other,  to  subject  their  utterance  to  the  control  of 
a  censorship.  In  neither  one  way  nor  the  other  did  Augustus 
or  Nero  interfere  at  alL  From  the  days  of  the  republic  the 
system  of  education  had  been  perfectly  untrammeled.  It 
was  simply  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  the  parties  di- 
rectly interested,  the  teacher  and  the  learner.  Neither  state 
nor  church  pretended  to  take  any  concern  in  it :   „   ^ 

*  «'  BjBtem  of  edu- 

neither  priest  nor  mairistrate  rescarded  it  with  the  otuon  inde- 
slightest  jealousy.    Fubbc  opimon  ranged,  under  pHMts  or  mag- 
ordinary  circumstances,  in  perfect  freedom,  and 
under  its  unchecked  influence  both  the  aims  and  methods  of 
education  continued  long  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  make 
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intelligent  men.  and  useful  citizens.  The  end  of  the  highest 
educatioa  among  the  Romans  was  to  fit  a  man  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  public  duties.  But,  in  theory  at  least,  they 
took  a  very  liberal  view  of  public  duty,  and  conceivei  that 
every  thing  which  refined  and  enlarged  his  inl^ellectual  pow- 
ers made  him  a  wiser  legislator  and  an  abler  magistrate.  At 
the  age  of  seven,  or  sometimes  a  few  years,  later,  the  child 
began  his  course  qf  public  instruction  on  the  benches  of  the 
Grammariaau  From  him  he  learned  to  read  and  speak  his 
own  language  step  by  step  with  the  Greek,  and  imbued  his 
memo^  with  the  thoughts  and  language  of  the  classics  of 
either  tongue,  from  Homer  to  Ennius  or  VirgiL  At  fourteen, 
or  as  soon  as  the  powers  of  thought  began  to  unfold  tiiem- 
selves,  he  was  transferred  to  the  school  of  the  Rhetorician, 
where  he  first  began  to  concentrate  his  studies  upon  the  fu- 
ture business  of  his  life.  He  was  to  be  made  a  public  man, 
and  therefore  above  all  things  a  public  speaker.  He  was  to 
be  trained  for  a  perfect  orator,  by  declamation,  by  writii^,  by 
carefiil  stady  of  the  best  moddis,  by  constant  exercise  in  ri* 
valry  with  his  schoolfellows.  But  it  was  not  the  mere  trick 
of  action,  or  knack  of  speaking,  that  he  was  to  acquire:  ho 
was  to  be  thoroughly  informed  with  the  matter  requisite  for 
his  calling.  Every  branch  of  knowledge  might  sometimes  have 
its  apj^cation :  every  art  and  science  might  serve  on  occasion 
to  illustrate  the  topicw.  presented  to  him  for  discussion :  and,  if 
any  were  too  remote  from  the  sphere  of  forensic  eloquence, 
they  would  serve  at  least  to  expand  the  mind  of  the  pupil, 
Ttsextwitand  ^^  S^^^  breadth  and  depth  and  height  to  his  un- 
'******^y-  derstanding.  Among  these  sciences,  however, 
there  was  one  which  held  the  highest  place,  one  which  for  its 
pre-eminence  apiong  them  deserved  to  be  removed  from  the 
circle  of  th^  rhetorician's  instructionfi,  and  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  special  teacher.  At  seventeen,  or  when  the  fated 
struggle  beguis  between  the  mimil  principles  and  the  instincts 
of  appetite, — at  the  commencement,  such  as  morality  and  re- 
ligion have  represented  it,  of  the  great  battle  of  life  between 
vice  and  virtue, — the  youth  was  transferred  to  the  academy 
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of  the  Philosopher  or  Sophist,  to  leam  the  mysteries  of  the 
Good,  the  Fair,^  and  the  Honoura-ble/  While  he  still  contin- 
ued to  exercise  himself  daily  in  rhetorical  studies  and  prac- 
tice, he  explored  the  dark  by-ways  x)f  morals  and  metaphysics 
under  accomplislied  teachers,  and  traversed  perhaps  the  whole 
circuit  of  Grecian  speculation  before  he  determined  in  which 
sect  definitively  to  enrol  himself. 

Such  a  course  of  education,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  nobly 
conceived;  and  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans  it. received  fair 
play;  foi:  it  was  warped  by  no  sectarian  prejudices,  nor  con- 
fined by  narrow  notions  of  state  policy.  At  first,  indeed,  the 
government,  looked  with  distrust  on  the  new  science  of  the 
rhetoriciai;is,  and  the  strange  doctrines  of  the  sophists  firom 
beyond  the  sea:  the  stern  republic  of  Cato  suspected  the 
tendencies  of  a  learning  imported  by  the  effeminate  parasites 
of  conquered  Greece.  But  even  these  camp-prej-  ;pigh  training 
udices  were  transient,  and  in  the  later  times  of  atSmeaJder 
the  Free  State  the  intellect  of  the  Roman  youth  the  Free  state, 
was  allowed  to  be  developed  without  restraint,  and  undoubt- 
edly with  no  common  success.  The  Roman  men  of  affairs 
were  generally  men  of  well-trained  understandings.  Their 
soldiers  could  speak  and  write  as  well  as  command*  Their 
knowledge  of  ideas  and  letters  was  wide  in  its  range,  though 
perhaps  their  views  had  little  depth,  and  still  less  originality. 
3ut  there  i^  something  very  remarkable  in  the  ease  with 
which  they  could  turn  firom  the  active  to  the  literary  life, 
from  study  to  composition,  firom  speaking  to  speculation. 
With  the  fall  of  fi^eedom  the  sphere  of  eloquence  became  lam- 
entably restricted,  and  oratory  degenerated  into  mere,  dec- 
lamation: the  subjects  to  which  the  learner  was  directed 
were  fiivolous,  and  the  nature  of  bis  preparatioa  in  art  was 
no  doubt  less  discursive  and  complete,"    Never-  _  ^     ^  ^  „ 

.  *  ,  ^  Not  materiftlly 

theless,  even  under  the  empl^,  the  education  of  ^wered  under 
youth  bore  honourable  firuit*    It  created  men  of 

*  Thns  Persiufl,  at  twdre  years,  entered  the  school  of  the  grammarian  Pa»» 
laDmon ;  thence  he  went  to  the  rhetor  Yirginius;  and  finaSj,  at  sixteen,  to  the 
philosopher  Comutus.— Suet  viL  Fers, 

'  For  tho  subjects  of  declamation  compare  what  has  been  said  In  chap,  xl*  , 
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letters  if  not  practical  statesmen;  it  sharpened  the  intellect, 
formed  habits  of  industry,  enlivened  thought,  and  fostered  a 
variety  of  interests,  and  an  aptitude  for  manifold  pursuits. 
It  continued  as  before  to  be  exercised  with  perfect  freedom. 
The  most  jealous  of  the  Caesars  made  no  attempt  to  control 
it,  to  dictate  its  subjects  and  prescribe  its  methods.  Its  text; 
books  were  still,  as  ever,  the  most  famous  compositions  of  rc- 
Dedamation  In  Publican  Greece ;  the  favourite  topics  of  its  dcc- 
Srtfwid  tj™-  lamations  were  the  glories  and  virtues  of  the 
nicide.  freemen  of  antiquity,  and  the  praise  of  tyranni- 

cide resounded  from  all  its  benches.*  Even  the  milder  method 
of  guiding  education,  by  enlisting  salaried  professors  in  the 
interest  of  the  government,  was  not  discovered  till  a  later 
period ;  even  then  we  shall  find  reason  to  question  whether 
it  was  adopted  as  a  precaution  of  state  policy,  or  rather  as  a 
cheap  subordination  of  flattery. 

The  same  indulgence  which  was  extended  to  education 

smiled  upon  the  literature  which  flowed  so  copiously  from  it. 

_^       There  was  no  restriction  on  writing  or  publici^ 

on  freedom  of     tiou  at  Romc  aualogous  to  our  censorships  and 

licensing  acts.    The  feet  that  books  were  copied 

by  the  hand,  and  not  printed  for  general  circulation,  seems  to 

and  see  Tadtas,  DidL  da  OraL  36. :  "  Sequitar  ut  materia  aibhorraiti  a  Terf- 
tate  dedamatio  quoqne  adhibeatar.  Bo  fit  at  ^frtamiadanm  -ptmma^  ant  tI- 
tiatarom  eleoiionea,  aut  peetflenteTemedia,  amt  Inceftta  maArun,  ant  ^oquid 
in  acfaola  qnotidie  agitur,  in  foro  Td  raro  yd  nnnqnam,  ingentilnis  verbis  perse- 
qoantor ;  '*  and  Petron.  Satyr,  1. :  ^  £t  ideo  adulesccntolos  existimo  In  scholis 
stultissimos  fieri,  quia  nihil  ex  ils  quas  in  nsn  habemns  aut  audiunt  aut  Tident, 
sed  piratas  cum  catciiis  in  litore  stantes,  sed  tyrannM  edicta  scribentes,^  &c 
'  The  well-lmown  line  of  Jurenol, 

"  Cum  perimit  ssbtos  dassis  numerosa  tjrannos,** 
is  confinned  by  Tadtus  above  dted,  and  by  fhe  subjects  of  some  of  the  deda- 
mations  ascribed  to  QuintOian,  which  hare  come  down  to  as.  The  only  ezoq>- 
tions  to  this  licence  of  teachhig  mentioned  in  history,  are  the  case  of  Garrinas 
Secundus,  banished  by  Caius  for  declaiming  in  laToar  of  tyrannicide  (Dion,  lix. 
20.x  <^<1  of  ^e  rhetor  Yirginius  and  the  phOosopher  Musonius  Buftis,  pro- 
scribed by  Nero,  as  Tacitus  says,  on  account  of  thdr  influence  otct  youtli,  but 
ostensibly  implicated  hi  the  conspiracy  of  Kso.— -4nn.  xv.  71. 
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present  no  real  difficulty  to  the  enforcement  of  sooh  restrio* 
tions,  bad  it  been  the  wifi^  of  the  govemment  to  enfisrco 
them.  The  itoble  Rovnan,  indeed,  surroonded  by  fireedmen 
And  elients  of  TarioinB  ability,  by  rhetoricians  and  sophists, 
poets  and  declaimers,  Imd  ifithin  his  o-wn  doors  prinaie  aid 
for  exeouting  his  literary  projects;  and  when  his  work  was 
complied,  he  had  in  the  slaTes  of  hb  honsdiold  the  hands  for 
mmltqdying  oopies,  for  dressing  and  binding  them,  and  send- 
ing forth  an  edition,  as  we  shoald  say,  of  his  work  to  the  select 
public  of  his  own  class  or  society.*  The  circulation  of  com- 
portions  thus  manipulated  might  be  to  some  extent  sorrepti- 
tioiis  and  secret.  But  such  a  mode  of  piloceeding  was  neces- 
sarily confined  to  few.  The  ordinary  writer  must  hare  had 
recourse  to  a  professional  publisher,  who  undertook,  as  a 
tradennun,  to  present  his  work  for  profit  to  the  woiid.  Upon 
these  agents  the  goremme&t  migfat  have  had  all  the  hold  it  re- 
qtdred:  yet  it  never  demanded  the  sight  beforehand  of  any 
speech,  essay,  or  satire  which  was  adyertised  as  about  to  ap« 
pear.  It  was  still  content  to  punish  after  publication  what  it 
deemed  to  be  censurable  excesses.  Severe  and  arbitrary  as 
some  of  its  proceedings  were  in  this  'respect,  of  which  in- 
stances have  been  akeady  recorded,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
these  prosecutions  of  written  works  were  rare  and  exception- 
al, and  that  tibe  taraces  we  discover  of  the  freedom  of  letters, 
even  under  the  worst  emperors,  leave  on  the  whole  a  starong 
impression  of  the  general  leniency  of  their  policy  in  this  par- 
ticular." 

The  fear,  indeed,  of  such  retrospective  censorship  had 
damped  the  ardour  of  men  of  letters  through  the  dark  days 
of  Tiberius,  and  no  man  coveted  eminence  as  a  tm»  induig- 
writ^  under  the  tyranny  of  his  successor,  who  S  «waIpaS«? 


proscribed  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  scowled  with  ^  STot  JS^ 
envious  moroseness  upon  every  kind  of  excel-  Mo«*«p>' 
lence.    But  Claudius  was  a  patron  of  letters,  perhaps  not 

>  See  Otmt  Kep.  in  AU.  IS.;  Go.  adJH,  k.  4.  5.  8.,  xitl  12.  44. 
*  The  patteaoe  of  Nero  under  te  bitterert  pasqaiiuidM  i*  remarked  but  not 
ox^dained  by  Saetomns,  Nifr.  89. :  **  Mirdm  et  Tel  predpne  ootAbOe  lirter  htec 
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an  tmenlighteiied  patron.  Historioal  compoaition  flouriBhed 
again  under  the  auspices  of  the  imperial  historian.  The  ao* 
cession  of  Nero,  yonthftil  and  benign  to  every  talent,  was  the 
sigm^  for  renewed  actiyity  in  all  departilienta  of  literature, 
particularly  in  the  lighter,  such  as  might  expect  q>eoial  coun- 
tenance from  the  ikvourite  of  Apollo.  Undoubtedly  the 
licence  -which  was  extended  to  writings  at  this  period  was 
accepted  by  the  mass  of  the  rising  generation  of  edmoated 
men,  as  compensation  for  the  restraints  imposed  on  them  in 
active  life.  While  the  iiifterchange  of  thoaght  Was  free,  or 
appeared  so,  they  might  fcoidlj  persuade  tiiemselves  that 
they  were  freemen  themseltes.  Here,  at  leaM^,  the  traditiona 
of  the  republic  were  nnbrok^i. 

Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  circle  of  readers  was  so 
small  that  the  government  could  safely  despise  the  influence 
OrtiBidewtton  of  ail  unpalatable  cemposition.  Whatever  waji 
StteSS^if  ^*®  extent  it  was  c<Mmoident^  at  toast,  with  the 
'•^^»-  class  of  which  the  government  was  naturally 

most  jealous.  The  publicatioiis  of  BoBtie  tr ere  perused  no 
doubt  by  the  senators^  the  knights,  and  the  freedmen  of  the 
city:  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  many  ^a«es  l^y 
penetrated  fer  into  the  )>rovifices,  and  for  some  kinds  of 
writings,  at  least,  there  was  a  regular  sale  at  Lugdunum,  or 
any  other  proviaciid  capitaL^  '  Some  ourioua  ^eulations 
have  been  made,  to  show  that  the  rapidity  with  which  copies 
could  be  multiplied  by  hand  fix>m  dictation  was  little  less 
than  that  of  printing.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  limited 
number  of  copies,  a  hundred  for  instance,  c<mld  be  written 

fuit,  nihil  emn  patientius  qnam  malcdicta  et  conTicia  homlnum  tolisse,  neqiic  in 
ullos  leniorem,  qnam  qui  se  dictis  aut  carmimbus  lacessissent,  exstitisse.'*  He 
proceeds  to  cite  examples,  some  of  which  have  been  quoted  in  the  preceding 
chi^ter. 

'  The  anthodtiet  en'  this  idbjeot  ere  coUeoted,  bat  wHh  litUe  critksil  (Re- 
crimination, by  Ad<^  Schmidt  JDenJt  vnd  Glaubmrfreikeii,  ppi  116.  12ft. 
The  yomiger  Pliny,  as  a  metropolitan  man  of  letters,  imagmed  there  eould  be 
DO  snch  thhig  ia  a  bookseUte  at  Lngdiromn;  he  tras  the  more  pleased  to  learc 
that  hid  own  oompoeitions  irefe  en  faie  tbec^,  among*  tlie  latesl  pnbBc^tlosa  of 
the  tra<?c  al  Borne.    Bee  JE^mmL  ix.  11. 
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off  quicker  in  this  way  in  the  librarian^e  i/orkfihop,  than  a 
single  One  could  be  set  up  in  type  by  the  printer.  This,  of 
connie,  suppoees  the  employment  of  a.  multitude  of  scribes; 
but'tbeeei  were  slaves  cheaply  purchased  l^)d  maintiuned  at 
little  oo$t^  The  exceedingly  low  prioe  of  books  a^  Rome, 
if  we  may  take  the  poemfi  of  a  popular  author  as  an  example, 
show  that  th^  labour  must  have  been  much  less  or  much 
oheaper.  Uian  we  ujiuaUy  iqiagine.*  The  world  of  Boman 
society/ the  eir4)les  of  rapkand  fashion,  in  the  city  and  its 
neighfooilubood,  wbi^  permeated  by  the  published  thoughts 
of  their  favourite  writers  with  electric  speed  and  electric  di^ 
fttsiveneis.*  It  would  be  top  much  to  dignify  with  the  name 
of  devotion  to  literature  the  aptitude  of  the  educated  Boman 
for  the  use  of  his.  style  and  tablets.  Ko  doubt  the  vice  of  the 
Syst^KL  of  instructioti  imparted  to  him  was  its  tendency  to 
degi^Ufeiate  into  the  coBning  of  facts,  maxims,  and  the  com- 
monplaces of  the  schools,  rather  than  the  cultivation  of 
tiboughifc.  Trained  £rom  childhood  to  observe  and  imitate,  he 
wais  versed  in  all  the  fbnns  of  literature,  while  he  lacked  per- 
haps the  ideas  to  fill  them.  Hence  the  &cility  with  which 
mere^  (ddldren,  as  in  the  oases  more  than  once  referred  to, 
produced  set  orations  on  hackneyed  subjects*    With  their 

*  Schmidt^s  remarks  on  this  subject  ore  well  worth  considering.  He  bajb 
boldly,  **  was  in'der  Gegenwart  fih-  die  Literator  fie  Bresse  ist,  das  war  hn  Al- 
f erthnin  Ae  Sklorerc^*'  p.  1 10.  Certainlj  the  mettis  pOMosacd  by  the  andenta 
l^uAhiplying  oopiflB  were  ftr  be^DDd  those  of  the  niddle  agoa. 

:  *^  For  the  ezoeediitg  oheapnesa  of  the  moi^t  popular  booka  see  Martial,  L 
lis. :  -^Beaariia  tibl  qainqoe-Hartialem.*'    It  wpuld  seem  that  a  copy  of  one 
book  «b  least  of  Martial  (about  700  lines),  smootlied  with  pumice,  and  elegantly 
bound,  was  sold  for  3«.  ^ ;  a  plalneir  copy  (comp.'C  67.)  for  about  la.  6dL,  or 
(xlfl.  8.)  even  for  id,,  and  still  leave  a  profit  to  the  booksellOT : 
*^  OnAia  hi  boo  gracili  Xeoioratn  tarba  libeUo 
CknstatAnnmmis  qoatoor  enpta  tibi 
Quatuot  est  nimium:  poterit  cooBtore  duobus ; 
£t  fadet  lucrum  bibliopola  Tryphon." 

*  One  book  of  Martial  (540  verses)  could  be  transcribed  in  an  hour  (il  1. 
ft.):  ^luBc  una  peragit  Ubrarius  hora.^*  On  the  rapidity  of  writing  Schmidt 
quotes  Galen,  De  ChfffK  Morh,  c  0.^  which  shovs  Uiat  shorthand  was  in  com* 
mon  use  for  published  books.    Schmidt,  pp.  183. 186. 
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notebooks  crammed  with  the  acomnolated  jottings  £rom  a 
long  coarse  of  dictations,  they  were  prepared  to  produce,  at 
short  notice,  passable  exercitations  on  any  ordinary  topic. 
Ovid,  speaking  of  the  precocity  of  Ids  poetical  tolent,  tells 
OS  that  in  childhood  his  thoughts  ran  spontaneously  in  verse; 
and  the  phrases  with  which  the  tablets  or  the  memorf  of  the 
Romans  were  stored  might  seem  of  their  own  accord  to  take 
the  form  of  continuous  composition.    Almost  every  distin* 

iruished  man  amons  them  seems  to  have  kept  his 

tending  the  loumal  Or  Ephemendcs ;  to  have  made  coUe<^ 
tnd  inii)tipiic»-  tions  of  wisc  and  witty  saymgs;  to  have  turned 
some  of  his  observations  on  men  and  things  into 
verse ;  to  have  strung  together  a  volume  of  mkceUaneous 
extracts  from  his  reading ;  and  the  transcription  of  a  few 
copies  of  these  stray  leaves  constiltuted  the  publication  of 
ChartctoriBtioa  *  book.  With  the  dtaracter  of  the  common  liter- 
iftoitiK'Stho  ature  of  the  day  the  Csesarean  govemmort  had 
ttmo.  every  selfish  reason  to  be  satisfied.    It  was  en- 

grossing ;  it  occupied  many  restless  minds  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  dangerous  subjects,  either  of  action  or  reflection.  It 
seems  to  have  been  lively ;  it  was,  at  least,  fisMcinatnig.  It 
was  generally  voluptuous,  to  enervate  the  strong  and  dar* 
ing ;  it  was  satisfied  with  a  low  range  of  topics,  leaving 
loftier  themes  to  reserved  and  solitary  genius.  Such  was 
the  kind  of  literature  in  which  Nero  himself  waa  ambi- 
tious of  shining ;  such  were  the  writings  he  could  beat  i^ 
predate.  The  few  remaining  verses  which  are  ascribed  to 
him,  or  supposed  to  be  parodies  upon  him,  seem  to  show  that 
he  was  a  proficient  in  the  lilting  metre  and  empty  prettiness 
of  expression  which  marked  the  poetical  style  of  his  tutor.* 
He  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  aspired  to  the  lame  of  an  historian, 
and  to  have  taken  for  his  subject  the  Affiiirs  of  Rome.  His 
performance,  however,  never  went  beyond  a  consideration  of 
the  number  of  books  to  which  the  work  should  extend.    Th<> 

*  Seneca  (JTot  Qu.  I  5.)  quotes  a  verse  of  Nero's : — 

"  OoUa  Oytheriacce  splendent  agitita  oohunbtt." 
The  well-known  IJncs  in  Pcrsius,  /SbT.  L,  are  not  improbaWy  parodies. 
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emperor,  urged  a  batterer,  skonld  not  deign  to  eompose  less 
than  A^nr  Imtadted  Tolomes  on  the  imperial  theme;  Hie  Stoic 
Oonratits  bhmtly  suggested  that  the  pnblio  would  not  read  a  * 
work  sb  proliir.  Ttt^  replied  Nero;  your  matter  CkrfHppuB 
woraee  ctB  many  baoh4.  .  •  But  they  at  kattj  retomed  the 
sage,  i^ere-  of  same  use  to  mankind^ 

But  whatever  the  truth  of  this  story  may  be,  the  Romans 
of  this  age  were  not  solely  laiflers  in  the  drama,  in  epigram 
and  ftigitive  poetry:  men  were  found  not  only  to 

.        ,  ,  •«     •  i.  •■  .  FaaWon  of  lil»- 

wnte  Imt  to  read  rast  compilations  or  history,  torioJeonpo- 
now  known  to  us  only  by  the  number  of  ydlnmes 
they  are  said  to  have  filled.    Ilie  works  of  the  emperor 
Claudius^  of  Servilius  Noniami^,  and  Aufidius  Bassus,  attest 
the  patient  labour  of  these  men  of  letters;  men  who  must 
have  looked  for  reputation  rather  from  llie  recitaition  of  their 
compositions,  book  by  book,  to  select  audiences,  than  to  thdbr 
wide  dissemination  by  the  labour  of  copyists.    An  account 
of  the  life  and  studies  of  the  elder  Pliny,  the  type  of  Roman 
industry  at  the  same  time  both  in  aflhirs  and  let-  ■E^^xMe^vavrj 
ters,  will  ^^  its  proper  place  at  a  later  period ;  Jf^eiSw 
but  we  may  here  remark  that  during  the  reign  ^^^* 
of  Nero  tli^  distinguished  man,  after  holding  for  many  years 
a  military  command  in  Oermaaiy^  wlis  Afsrro^sag  himself  to 
study  inretivement,  meditating  a  history  of  the  German  wars 
wlmdi  he  deemed  it  inexpedient  toput^on  paper  in  times  of 
tyranny,  bomponng  a  work  on  grammar  and  a  treatise  on  the 
literary  life;  accumulating  extracts  feom  his  reading  or  notes 
of  his  thoughts  and  conv^*Batio(n.  which  extended  at  his  death 
to  a  hundred  and  sixty  volumes,  and  prepainng  slowly  and 
methodically,  ftom  the  perusal  of  many  hundreds  of  works, 
the  wondeiful   encyolopiedta  of  Roman  arts  and  learning 
which  he  published  eventually  under  the  name  of  the  Natu- 
ral History, 

Tlie  noble  Roman  chafed  indeed  at  the  restraints  which 
prudence  prescribed  him  in  the  relation  of  contemporary 

.   ■  DiOD,  Lxii.  29. 
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j)iaeoan^  €  ventB,  in  which  truth  (oottld  seldom  be  told  with- 
Sm^d^hto-  «**  impttgning  the  eondo^t  of  men  in  power, 
-tor;.  court  &voiiTiteB  or  court  parasites,  if  it  didnot  hit 

the  blots  in  the  character  of  CfiBsar  himselR  It  was  stiU  moTB 
galling,  perhaps,  to  leave  the  field  open  to  the  flatterers  and 
intriguers  who  debased  history  into  mere  panegyric,  and  filled 
the  ear  of  Rome  with  unblodiing  fiilielMKKL  The  harsh  re> 
pression  exercised  towards  the  nttereni  of  the  truth  in  this 
particular,  had  deterred  the  most  honouraUe  men  fiom  h^r 
iU-requited  service,  and  checked  the  licence  of  remanrkcA  tiie 
personages  around  hhn  which  the  Roman  nu^^te  eheiished 
as  his  birthright.  To  many  this  restraint  on  personal  eriti* 
cism  was  the  sorest  point  in  their  servitude.  But  with  this 
exception  the  mind  of  the  educated  classes  still  flowed  fireely 
enough  in  the  wdl-wom  channels  of  literature,  atkl  the  star 
bility  of  the  govBrnment  was  no  doubt,  in  a  great  degree, 
founded  on  the  ease  and  fireedom  with  which  the  mai  of  let- 
ters moved  in  their  chains,  and  their  general  acquiescence  in 
the  position  assigned  theoL^ 

The  class,  never  nmneroua  at  Rome^  which  iaietested  it- 
self  in  moral  speculations,  had  enjofed  remarkable  fiwedoM 
fi*om  interference  at  the  habda  of  constituted  an- 
^Sophir  mt '  thority.  The  pmud  aristocracy  of  the  senate  was 
Hgioa  Biidgor^  little  troubled  by  the  nervous  alarms  at  hetero> 
ernmen  doxy,  SO  common  to  half>in8tr<ioted  democmeiee, 

full  xsf  porc^ndiccs,  and  conscious  of  their  waatDf  ddU  and 
learning  to  defend  theau  Hence,  except  once  oir  twioe,  at 
moments  of  great  intellectnal  disturbance,  the  government 
of  the  Free  State  had  suffered  the  phibeophers.  to  teach  as 
they  pleased,  and  put  no  restraints  on  the  spirit  of  •  inquiry 
which  wais  sapping  the  positive  beliefii  of  the  day.  If  it  ever 
evinced  any  jealousy  of  the  new  teaching,  it  was  against 
tlie  Greek  foreigner,  not  against  the  heretic,  i^ainst  the 

'  It  is  &ir  to  remark,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  stiictoreB  of  ooDtempo* 
raiy  history  were  not  checked  at  Borne,  as  among  ourselTes  within  reoent  time% 
bj  the  code  of  honour,  nor  practically  at  least,  as  it  would  appear,  by  a  law  of 
ibel 
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en^emy.  of  Borne,  not  the  enemy  of  the  gods,  that  it  was  di« 
reotecL  Th^  full  establishment  of  the  Boman  power  in  the 
East  was  followed  by  complete  ac^oieseence  in  the  teaching, 
bo  weyer  liberal  and  danng,  which  flowed  from  that  aooice  to 
the  West  From  the  last  century  of  the  repuhlioall  a^mpt 
at  interference  ceased.  The  jojxng  Boman  noble  was  :initia* 
ted,  ab  n  m^ter  of  course,  in  the  contentions  of  the  Academy 
and  the  Lyceum ;  he  travetrsed  the  inevitable  career  from 
doubt  to  rationalism,  and  from,  rationalism  to  doqbt  again ; 
while  neither  priests  nor  magistdrotes  ocmiplak^  of  live  new 
sphere  of  ideas  into  which  he  waa  launched,  sure,  as  they 
were,  to  extingmsh  in  his  mind  the  old  bdief  of  his  country*- 
men.  All  the  Grecian  schools  agreed  at  least  in  one  thing, 
namely,  to  inculcate  outward  respect  for  established  forms 
of  religion  as  an  instnuaent  of  goremment.  It  might  be 
curious  to  trace  the  origin  of  tips  peculiat  .feature  in  their 
teaching;  whether  it  was  a  prudent  concessicm  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  authorities,  under  which  tiiey  taught ;  whether 
they  were  unoonscioucdy  swayed  by  the  ^iqp^rehenfticm  that 
in  ^e  uncertainty  -which  donfessedly  hung  over  their  own 
undetermiaed  principles,  the  Voice  of  the  People  might  be 
after  all  a  Mat  etho  of  the  Voice  of  God:  but  so  it  was  that 
Stoic,  Epicurean,  Beripatetic  and  Eclectic,  all  ^eoncfented  to 
praotiBe  on  public  occasions  the  rites  wUdi  iit^j  Hot  less 
opeidy  d^ded  in  thdr  speaking  and  writing.  The  icx>mpro- 
mise  was  certainly  effectual,  at  least  to  a  lat^  period. 

Modem  despotisms  are  charged  with  allowing  the  freest 
licence  of  relijgious  discussion,  not  in  the  interest  of  truth, 
but  as  a  necessary  compensation  finr  the  jdlenoe  Atmod^  or<i|>- 
they  impose  upoax  aU  discussion  on  politics.'  It  ^,^nt  flrlT' 
will  be  seen  that  if  Boman  imperiaUsm  is  liable  Stoi^^der^ 
to  idle  same  charge,  it  was  at  least  no  new  inven-  ^*  «min, 

*  Thitf  charge,  so  commonlj  made  agsunst  ocrtain  Continental  govemmentfl 
at  the  present  daj,  and  with  peculiar  force  agamst  the  old  monarchy  of  France 
(see  De  Tocqnerille's  instntctiyo  book,  TAncien  Regime  d  ta  Rkvohtthn^  Ihr.  VL 
ch.  11.,  lir.  iil  di.  2.),  may  be  extended,  I  eonoeire,  wUli  e(fui\  trotli  ttx  oUgai^ 
ohioB  goncnUy. 
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tion  of  tyranny.  The  Sceptic  and  the  Atheist  had  been  al* 
lowed  full  scope  under  the  goremment  of  the  senate,  and  the 
Ccesars,  in  leaving  religion  still  open  to  their  attacks,  only 
followed  the  state  tradition  bequeathed  them  from  the  repab* 
lie  The  philosophers,  however,  while  they  aooepted  freedom 
as  their  right,  were  not  bound  thereby  to  keep  terms  with  the 
government  which  condescended  to  grant  it.  They  had  a 
higher  mission,  and  a  corresponding  sense  of  duty.  With  the 
gross  and  immoral  practices,  indeed,  allowed,  encoitraged, 
sometimes  even  presciibed,  by  the  Pagan  superstitions,  phikMik 
ophy  did  not  concern  hersel£  She  did  not  stoop  to  inform  or 
amend  the  ignorant  rabble  of  the  temple-worshippers  r  but  the 
opposition  between  her  and  the  government,  when  the  goveni- 
ment  became  flagrantly  wicked  Mid  tyrannioai,  was  more  and 
more  openly  avowed.  The  wisdom  of  the  Poreh  was  not  the 
antagonist  of  vulgar  vices ;  but  her  precepts,  addressed  to 
the  ruling  classes  of  the  empire,  stood  forth  in  ixM  and 
starring  hostility  to  the  principles  of  existing  amdiority.  Thr 
city  of  the  Stoics  was  the  city  of  God,  not  the  eity  of  CsBsan 
The  empire  for  widdi  they  sighed  on  earth  was  the  empire  of 
the  best  and  wnest,  of  the  oUgarehs  of  reason,  not  the  em- 
pire of  the  blind  ^noble  multitude  impersonated  in  the  tri- 
bune of  its  dioioe.  Christian  moralists  have  taunted  Stoic- 
ism  with  the-  hopdess  distance  at  which  it  stood  from  the 
sympathies  of  mankind  in  generaL  Such,  they  say,  is  the 
nature  of  man,  that  it  requires  the  prospect  <^  reward,  here 
or  hereafter,  as  an  efficient  stimulus  to  virtue.  This  argu- 
ment is  probably  trm,  and  as  a  general  pvopositioQ  no  doubt 
the  Stoics  would  have  also  admitted  it.  B«t,  having  tiiemr 
selves  no  assdrance  of  any  such  retributive  Providence^  they 
aimed  at  raising  the  choicest  spirits  from  the  common  lenrei 
to  a  higher  standard  of  ezcellenoe,  and  inculcated  duty  with- 
out reward  as  the  end  of  existence,  not  as  a  religion  for  the 
many,  but  as  a  philosophy  for  the  few.  Shocked  as  their  no- 
bler instincts  were  at  the  vile  degradation  of  the  multitude, 
they  conceived  the  Truth  as  something  nnappreciable  by  it. 
Could  the  Truth  have  been  made  intelligible  to  mankind  in 
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general,  it  would,  in  their  rierr,  have  ceased  to  be  Truth  at 
all.  And  this,  after  all,  was  very  similar  to  the  view  of 
Christianity  itself  entertained  by  some  of  our  primitive  teach- 
ers. Tertullian  in  a  striking  passage  asserted  broadly  that  the 
Caesars  would  long  since  have  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
if  Christians  could  be  themselves  Casars,  that  is,  if  govern- 
ment could  be  Christian.*  Christianity,  he  conceived,  must 
always  stand  apart  from  the  ordinary  march  of  afiairs;  the 
true  &ith  could  only  be  the  feith  of  a  chosen  congregation ; 
mankind  in  general  were  equally  incapable  of  moral  renova- 
tion and  of  spiritual  conversion.   ** 

Let  the  Stoics,  then,  be  judged  solely  by  what  they  at- 
tempted. Their  aims  were  high,  but  not  wide-reaching. 
They  sought  to  make  some  men  more  than  hu- 
man, but  there  was  no  question  with  them  of  the  wbich^toioism 
few  or  the  many.  They  boasted  that  their  pre-  ^  i^^e^ 
tematural  standard  of  holiness  was  not  absolutely  unattain- 
able, and  if  they  could  point  to  a  single  Cato  or  a  single 
Thrasea,  as  having  attained  to  it,  their  problem  was  solved, 
their  principle  was  established.  Virtue  had  become  imper- 
sonate. Man  had  become  God.  The  end  of  creation  was 
accomplished.  Even  fitmi  the  attempt  to  accomplish  this 
end,  however  imperfectly,  other  blessings  might  flow,  indi- 
rectly and  collaterally:  though,  indeed,  by  the  true  mystic 
of  the  Porch  these  were  little  heeded.  The  aspirations,  how- 
ever, of  the  Stoics  in  general  were  really  less  visionary  and 
unpracticaL  They  descended  from  the  clouds  to  earth  to  im- 
pregnate with  noble  and  fruitful  principles  such  forms  of 
government  as  were  actually  accessible  to  them.  Captivated 
as  they  often  were  by  the  aspect  of  the  law,  as  the  expoAient 
of  the  Divine  Will,  the  representative  of  Divine  Justice  upon 
earth,  they  devoted  themselves  to  moulding  it  to  their  no- 
tions, and  informed  it  with  wise  and  lofty  maxims.  Stoicism 
enlarged  the  minds  of  its  worthy  votaries  by  purer  concep- 
tions of  Deity,  and  more  liberal  views  of  humanity,  teaching 

*  TcrtuH  Apo^iiff.  21. :  **  Sed  ei  (ksarcs  credidissent  super  Christo,  si  aut 
Ca»are8  non  eesent  sseculo  Dccessorii,  ant  d  CkritHain  potuistmt  etae  Catarf,^ 
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the  unity  of  God  with  man^  and  of  men  with  one  another, 
asserting  the  Bupremacy  of  the  Will  over  the  Pas^ons,  of 
Min4  oyer  Matter,  of  eternal  Duty  over  temporal  Expediency. 
It  sublimed  every  aspiration  after  the  Good,  the  Jost,  the 
Honourable,  by  pronouncing  it  the  instinct  of  divinity  with- 
in u^  The  inunortality  of  the  soul,  the  triumph  of  the  Right- 
eous, a  fleeting  Present  and  an  illimitable  Future,  these  in- 
deed were  doctrines  which  some  Stoics  held,  some  perhaps 
ventured  to  te^ch  dogmatically :  but  they  were  jiot  the  true 
vital  principles  of  the  sect ;  they  savoured  too.  much  of  offer- 
ing  bribes  to  virtue,  they  were,  in  short,  too  popular,  to  se- 
duce the  sterner  preachers  of  a  morality  which  must  have  no 
regard  either  tc  punishment  on  the  one  hand,  or  reward  on 
the  other.* 

Galling  indeed  to  the  selfish  voluptuaries  of  the  palace 
must  have  been  the  bold  and  even  ostentatious  preaching  of 
^  . ,  ^  these  soul-stirring  doctrines,  which  seemed  to  pro- 
tractiro  at  thu    claim  a  higher  u'eedom  than  that  of  the  body,  a 

period  to  tlie  ,  _  .°  _  .  .     _  _  _  _  ^ ' 

noblest  cbarac-  uoblqr  cxistenco  thau  that  of  the  world  and  the 
flesh.'  Whatever  there  was  of,  ardour,  of  gen- 
erosity and  self-devotion,  among  the  Roman  youth  at  this  era 
of  national  torpor,  was  absorbed  in  t^e  strong  current  of 
Stoicism.  The  Epicurism  of  the  earlier  empire  had  been  the 
plea  of  men  who  were  ashamed  of  the  renundation  they  had 
made  of  their  independence.  But  since  independence  had 
become  a  mere  phantom  of  the  past,  the  philosophy  which 

'  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  says  H.  Denis  (Idiea  Jforates  dans  VAnh- 
quUk,  il  258.),  fiuthful  to  the  old  traditions  of  th6  Porch^peak  but  faintfy  and 
obflcnrety  on  the  immortality  of  the  soiiL  The  only  j^hfloBopherfl  in%o  fbrmaDy 
adii^teareSeDeca,FhitaixlvindMaxiB|ttsTyt]iis;  the  finmer  «i  a  rafttter  of 
hope^  the  othcis  aa  an  incont^Blable  dogma,    -. 

'  The  expreflfiion  **  the  fleah"  for  human  pasalong,  which  has  been  almost 
appropriated  to  Christian  teaching,  is  found  at  this  time  in  Seneca.    In  the 
CofuokUio  odMareiam^  c.  24.,  he  says,  as  St  Paul  might  have  said:  **  Animo 
cum  came  grave  certamen."    Comp.  Pcrsius,  ScU,  ii  in  fin. : 
**Ei  bona  Dis  ex  bao  soelerata  duoere  polpa.? 

It  had  been  already  used  commonly  by  Fhilo,  who  took  it  perhaps  fhoo  the 
Scptuagiat    JSirac,  zziil  23. 
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excused  men  for  deserting  it  was  no  longer  specially  attrac* 
tive ;  while  Stoicirai,  which  could  substitute  a  higher  object 
in  its  place,  assumed  in  its  turn,  the  ascendant.  Under  the 
Free  State  it  had  generally  been  admitted  that  the  maxims 
of  the  Porch,  stiff  and  harsh  as  they  were,  ill  accorded  with 
the  coaiduct  of  public  affairs,  and  the  government  of  mankind 
in  genelraL  The  experience,  perhaps  the  instinct,  of  the  free- 
born  Koman  assured  him  that  a  man  could  not  be  an  active 
and  useful  citizen,  and  at  the  same  time  the  disciple,  of  a 
speculative  Puritanism.  The  pretensions  of  the  jurist  Sul- 
picius  to  unite  the  two  characters  had  moved  the  derision  of 
Cicero:  the  attempt  of  Cato  had  issued  iu  more  serious  con- 
sequences; it  had  hastened  the  fall  of  the  republic  But 
these  men  had  few  admirers  or  £>llowcrs  in  their  own  day. 
It  was  under  the  empire,  when  man's  free  will  had  no  longer 
scope  for  acticm,  that  the  philosophy  which  exalted  Fate  above 
all  human  affairs  found  acceptance  with  thoughtful  and  mel- 
ancholy idlers.  Stoicism  became  a  consolation  for  inactivity 
not  a  stimulus  to  action.  Views  of  the  highest  wisdom 
which  led  men's  speculations  away  from  the  deceitful  shows 
of  life,  and  fixed  Uiem  upon  ideal  excellences,  might  be  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  government ;  they  might  be  inter- 
preted by  timid  and  jealous  rulers  as  discontent  with  exist- 
ing circumstances,  disaffection  towards  the  empire,  a  disposi- 
tion to  change  and  innovation.  Nevertheless,  the  j>^  ^^h^,^ 
charge  ag^iinst  them,  which  Tacitus  supposes  to  JStSmid^ 
have  been  urged  by  Tigellinus,  that  they  made  3wJS?eS'not 
men  restless  and  ambitious  meddlers  with  affairs,  wdi  grounded, 
is  strongly  belied  by  all  we  read  about  the  most  genuine 
and  conabtent  professors  of  Stpicispi  at  this  period  at  Rome.* 
Possibly  it  is  not  intended  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  au- 
thor himself:  possibly  it  is  directed  i^inst  the  £dse  pretend- 
ers to  the  title,  or  the  ardent  patriots  who  failed  to  recognise 
the  purely  spiritual  character  of  its  precepts.    Seneca  seems, 

•  '  Toe  Ann.  xiv.  67. :  "  Assumpta  Stoicoroin  arrogantia,  scctaque,  qotc  toiv 
bidos  et  negotiorum  appetentes  &ciat.^' 
TOL.  VL — 18 
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at  all  events,  to  speak  more  accorately,  when  he  says  thai 
they  are  in  error  who  imagme  that  the  true  philosopher  is 
contumacious,  refractory,  a  despiser  of  magfatrates  and  gov- 
ernments/ Even  the  notion,  so  commonly  adopted,  that  the 
Stoics  particularly  devoted  themselves  to  the  science  of  law, 
and  played  a  great  part  in  constructing  the  fabric  of  Roman 
jurisprudence,  is  much  mistaken  or  exaggerated.*  The  legal 
principles  which  can  be  traced  to  their  moral  maxims  are  but 
few ;  and,  indeed,  the  reasoners  who  were  bound  to  maintain 
the  equality  of  all  sins  could  hardly  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  just  apportionment  of  punishments  to  crimes. 
All  enthusiasm,  no  doubt,  is  hateful  to  tyranny.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Stoics  was  to  be  feared,  to  be  watched,  to  be 
controlled  Yet  this  sentiment,  checked  as  it  was  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  the  deadly  apathy  of  society 
around  it,  passed  in  many  noble  spirits  of  the  sect  into  a  kind 
of  quietism.  They  had  no  concern  with  the  republic ;  they 
lived  under  the  gods,  not  under  C»sar.'  It  became  their  aim 
and  pride  rather  to  bear  all  things  than  to  dare  any  thing. 
They  tried  to  persuade  the  emperor  that  he  was  a  slave,  but 
they  made  no  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  sov- 

PoUtioal  Inno-  "^  , 

oenoe  of  fu  erciguty.  Nero  would  smile,  perhaps,  at  the  dec- 
lamations he  heard  on  the  splendid  text  of  the 
poet :  Great  Mtther  of  the  Chds^  punish  Thou  tyrants  no 
other  wise  t?uin  thus  :  let  them  behold  the  Vxftue  they  have 
abandonedy  and  pine  away  at  tJie  loss  of  her,^    On  the 

'  Seneo.  J^.  *!Z, :  "Brrare  mihi  Tidentor  qui  exisUmant  philoeophis  fideli- 
ter  dcditofl  oontomacee  esse  ac  n^^ictarios^  et  contemptores  magistrataum." 

'  This  remark  is  opposed  to  the  common  opinion  of  the  commentators  on 
Roman  law,  which  the  few  and  trifling  cdnddences  which  Heineodns  dSsoorers 
between  the  Stoic  and  the  legal  princi|4eB  are  sorehf  not  sufficient  to  Jnstiiy. 
Bee  AiUi^  Horn,  t,  I  ^  lliat  under  the  earl jiempire  many  JorisoMitiflts  wen 
Stoics  would  natnrallj  follow  from  the  prevmleDoe.of  llie  Stoic  philosophj  among 
the  liighest  order  of  minds  at  that  period, 

*  So  Apollonius  of  Tjana,  himself  an  EdecUc,  could  say  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Stoics :  kftol  iroXtretac  fthf  ovdefuac  fU^  •  C«  7^P  ^^  ^^  ^ic.— Philostr 
TO.  ApoIL  T.  35. 

♦  Pcrsius,  Sat,  ill  85  :— 
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whole,  then,  the  philosophers  were  little  offensive  to  the  gov- 
ernment. They  enjoyed  accordingly  an  imponity  which  they 
might  mistake  for  deference.  It  was  known,  perhaps,  that 
they  were  discredited  among  the  masses  of  the  people  by  the 
worthless  character  of  the  many  hypocrites  who  assumed 
their  name ;  and  the  emperors  observed  with  complacency  the 
popular  suspicion  under  which  the  best  m^i  laboured,  con- 
founded ^  they  too  often  were  with  iiotorious  pret^ders.^ 
To  a  late  period  in  Nero's  reign  they  remained,  as  we  have 
seen,  entirdy  unmolested :  it  was  not  till  they  were  urged  by 
patriotism  or  hun^nity  to  engage  in  the  intrigues  of  politi- 
cal conspirators,  tha,t  they  became  objects  themselves  of  im- 
perial hostility.  Even  then,  the  proscriptions  fell  on  individ- 
uals only ;  it  was  neyer  extended  to  the  class :  the  schools 
were  never  closed,  the  teachers  were  never  silenced,  the  prin- 
ciples were  never  condemned.'  AH  this  we  shall  witness  at 
a  later  period;  though  Stoicism,  we  shall  still  remark,  wasf 

"  Magne  Pater  Divum,  saevos  puniro  tyrannos  .... 
Haud  alia  ratione  vclis  .... 
Virtutem  videant  intabescantquo  relicta.'' 
'  Qabi^  procem,  Ifut.  i.  "Vetemm  quidem  sapientlaj  professorum  multos 
ct  honefita  pnecej^sse,  et  itt  prGeceperunt  etiam  Tixisee,  facfle  concesserim :  noA- 
tiis  yero  ten^Mribufi  tnb  hoc  nomine  maxima,  in  plerisqne  Titia  lataenmt :  nan 
enim  yirtute  et  Btudiis  ut  haberentur  philoflophi  laborabant,  Bed  vultum  et  trig- 
titiam,  et  disscntientem  a  cseteria  habitnm  pesaimis  moribus  pnctcndebant. 
Comp.  JuTcnal)  IL  8. : — 

"  Qui  Curios  simulant  ct  Bacchanalia  vivunt  .... 
Fronti  nulla  fides,"  &c. 
*  Canus  Julius,  the  Stoic,  is  reputed  the  first  of  the  philosophers  who  suffeiv 
od  from  the  jealousy  of  the  empkd.  The  drcumstances  of  his  death,  nnder 
Gaiu^  are  set  forth  nith  great  pomp  bj  Seneca  {ThmquUL  Anim.  14.);  bnt 
the  charges  against  him  are  not  mentioned.  Ftttos  suflfered  mder  dandina, 
and  B^any  phflodoph^fl  were,  facrificed  by  Novo,  bnt  always  for  political  oflfonoeB. 
The  noUon  that  Nero  banished  the  philosophers  from  Borne  and  Italy,  though 
commonly  asserted  (see  Imhof,  IhmUiamtg,  p.  104.),  is  unquestionably  erro* 
neons.  It  rests  merely  on  the  assertion  of  the  rhetorician  Fhilpstratus  (VU, 
ApoU,  iv.  as.),  bnt  this  Brucker  {STuL  PML  il  118.)  very  reasonably  hiterprets 
of  a  prohibition  of  magic,  to  which  ApollOnius,  according  to  his  biogr^heq 
pretended.    See  Newman  on  Apollon.  Tyonseus,  in  the  Eneyd,  Metropolitana, 
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not  officially  smitten,  till  it  perversely  attacked  an  indulgent 
prince  and  a  liberal  monarchy.  The  pnpil  of  Seneca,  at  least, 
is  guiltless  of  the  persecution  of  his  master's  philosophy.  I 
repeat  that  we  must  appreciate  to  its  full  extent  the  freedom  of 
thought  conceded  by  the  empire,  to  understand  the  patience 
of  the  Romans  under  the  restraint  it  placed  upon&ction« 

But  these  c6nsiderations  apply  only  to  the  higher  classes 
of  the  state,  to  which  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  w v  «  privi- 
the  revival  of  ^^g®  dearly  prized,  earned  by  toil,  guarded  irith 
A^gMtiw^to^    jealousy,  esteemed  the  badge  of  their  pre-emi- 

pSuIae  move-     ^^^^'      ^^^  ^  ^^"^  ^^^  *^  *^®  SubjectS  wMch 

"•**•  interested  the  vulgar  herd  of  the  city  and  the 

provinces,  and  examine  how  far  the  liberty  allowed  in  these 
respects  might  console  them  for  the  losses  they  sustained, 
when  they  placed  themselves  under  a  master's  controL  Lit- 
tle as  even  the  multitude  believed  in  the  dogmas  of  the 
national  religion,  they  were  still  devotedly  attached  to  their 
ancient  rites  and  usages ;  they  required  their  rulers  to  pay 
outward  deference  to  the  gods,  as  symbols,  at  least,  of  truth, 
if  not  truth  itself  actual  and  positive.  The  revival  of  reli- 
gion by  Augustus  was  not  mere  statecraft :  it  was  the  ex- 
pression of  a  real  want  of  the  age,  and  it  had  great  and  last- 
ing results.  If  it  gave  no  genuine  imptilse  to  belief  in  thq 
mind  of  the  Romans,  it  nevertheless  undoubtedly  confirmed 
them  for  ages  in  practices  which  had  all  the  signs,  and  some 
perhaps  of  the  effects,  of  actual  belief  It  reanimated  the 
spirit  of  worship  and  respect  for  superior  existences.  The 
current  of  men's  spiritual  affections  continued  to  set  steadily 
in  the  direction  of  ritual  observance.  The  restoration,  adorn- 
ing, and  multiplication  of  temples  went  on  from  Csesar  to 
Cffisar.  Thd  established  saorifioes  were  offered,  the  appointed 
auspices  observed,  year  by  year  continually.  There  is  no 
apparent  indication  of  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  temple^ 
worshippers ;  though  the  stream  of  devotion  might  fluctuate 
towards  rival  fanes,  it  rolled  on  with  undiminished  force  and 
volumeL^    The  priesthood  remained  as  grave  and  honourable 

'  ThU  assertion  is  opposed  to  the  general  opinion,  and  writers  on  the  sub 
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a  function  as  ever ;  the  temples  continued  to  receive  lavish 
gifts  and  endowments.  Though  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
oracles  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  silence  of  Apollo  at  Delphi 
was  ascribed  to  the  growing  sinMness  of  the  times  hy  the 
piouB  apJ)rehen8ions  of  the  multitude,  to  the  jealous  policy  of 
kings  by  the  juster  observation  of  political  reasoners,  the 
science  of  di^dnation  flourished  with  unabated  luxuriance,  and 
new  prophets  sprang  into  repute  to  attract  the  inquirers  who 
were  riepelled  from  the  voiceless  tripods  of  the  old.*  The 
priests  contrived  to  retain  the  submission  of  the  vulgar,  ever 
willingly  persuaded,  to  their  pretended  comihunications  with 

ject  bftre  repeated  one  another,  or  appealed  ia  roccefision  to  a  eommOD  stock 
of  texts  in  confirmation  of  a  di£Berent  Tiew.  I  believe  the  texts  in  qutetion  are 
the  foUowing  only :  Propert  il  6.  85.  :— 

•    .    .    .    "  Velavit  aranca  fanum 
Et  mala  desertos  occupat  herba  Dcog  */' 
and  iii.  18.  47. : — 

.  **  At  nunc  deseitis  cessant  sacraria  lads, 

Auram  omnes  Tlcta  jam  pietate  colunt;" 
both  of  which,  bcddes  their  rhetorical  character,  refer  to  a  period  antecedent 
to  the  TeYtral  we  are  considering.  Philostratus,  in  VtL  ApcXL  L  2.,  says  ihat 
some  temples  were  reffled  by  his  philosopher  after  haying  stdfered  desertion ; 
but  this  does  not  refer  to  Bonue  or  Italy.  The  passage  in  Pliny,  ji^,  t.  07.»  and 
Lncian,  Tinum^  4.,  refer,  soch  as  they  are,  to  another  period.  Such  sre  the 
slender  authorities,  howerer,  which  seem  to  satisfy  Keander,  ^rthemgwihickte^ 
I  80. :  Tzschimer,  FdU  des  JJeidenthumt,  118.;  and  Schmidt,  a  sedulous  col* 
lector  of  texts,  Denk  und  Olaubeiufrmheit^  168. 

*  On  the  silence  of  the  Delpfaio  orade,  Juvenal,  tL  555. : — 

.    .    ,    .    **Sdphisoraedaeeesaiit*' 
Lncan  gives  one  reason  whidi  might  be  assigned  for  it :  v.  118. : — 
**  Postquam  reges  timuere  ftitura 
Et  Supcroe  vetuere  loqui :" 
And  again,  140. : — 

"  Seu  Paean,  solitus  tcmplis  arccre  nocentes, 
Ora  quibus  solvat  nostro  non  invenit  evo." 
Comp.  Plutarch,  de  Defect  Oraeulorvnn,  5.  foU.    Luoiai),  indeed,  at  a  som^i 
what  later  period,  seems  to  refer  to  Delphi  as  still  prophetic :  ^  '^>ev6cic  tialv  ol 
vvv  eKTrUrrovre^  iiui  xp^f^poi, — Alexander^  42.    But  possibly  the  work  b  not 
genuine. 
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heaven,  by  the  fiime  of  wonders  worked  by  images  or  in  ten>- 
pies,  and  still  more  by  the  supposed  fulfilment  of  their 
auguries.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  government  to  humour 
this  submission  xmder  discreet  regulations,  and  of  its  more 
enlightened  subjects  to  humour  the  government  itself  by 
affecting  to  join  in  it,  so  that  the  populace  became  the  victim 
of  a  double  conspiracy.  The  policy  of  the  state  is  freely 
disclosed  to  us  in  the  counsels  ascribed  by  Dion  to  Msecenas, 
which  no  doubt  represent  in  substance  the  views  of  the  em- 
perors and  their  advisers  even  at  this  period.  Be  careful^  he 
said,  yowadf  to  worship  the  gods  ahoays  and  everytohere^ 
(according  to  the  customs  of  Mome,  and  compel  others  to  do 
likewise/  bat  detest  and  punish  the  promoters  of  ^a/nge 
religions  J  not  for  the  sake  of  the  gods  only^  ha  because  such 
innovaters  beguile  men  into  foreign  sentiments  and  customs^ 
and  hence  arise  plots^  combinations^  and  dubSj  which  are 
especiaUy  dangerous  to  monarchy.^  To  maintain  the  exclu- 
sive practice  of  the  genuine  Roman  religion,  if  indeed  it  could 
be  accurately  defined,  had  been  long  deemed  impossible 
under  the  republic.  A  compromise  had  been  effected  by 
granting  toleration,  sometimes  by  special  decree,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Jews,  to  certain  foreign  cults  established  in  their 
own  countries,  which  it  seemed  expedient  to  tolerate,  or 
which  had  taken  too  deep  root  in  Rome  to  be  really  ex- 
tirpated. Any  other  practices  or  belief,  however,  that  made 
tlieir  way  into  the  city  from  abroad,  must  do  so  at  their  periL 
They  were  liable  at  any  moment  to  legal  animadversion,  and 
it  required  the  enactment  of  no  new,  the  rescinding  of  no  old 
law,  to  expose  them  to  proscription,  whenever  the  jealousy 
of  the  monarchy,  more  sensitive  than  the  Free  State,  was 
awakened  against  them.' 

'  Dion,  III  36.  Ck>]hp.  Cic.  d!(  /l^.  il  8. :  "  Separatim  nemo  hAbeaait  dcoa, 
neve  noTOS,  sive  adyenas,  nisi  publice  adscitos,  priyatlm  colunto." 

'  Such  was  the  distinction  betwe^  the  religiones  lidtso  and  Ulidta.  Ter- 
tullian,  Apol  4.  21. ;  Ifinticias  FeKz,  Odav,  8.  Judaism  was  licensed,  though 
occasionally  the  licence  was  withdrawn,  and  its  professors  expelled  from  Rome 
by  a  special  decree.    Christianity,  as  we  shall  see,  was  unlicensed.    It  had  no 
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The  policy  of  Augnstns,  accordingly,  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion, was  a  more  systematic  enforcement  of  the  principles 
of  the  republic,  namely,  to  endow  the  state  re-  ^^ 
ligion  with  emoluments  and  honours,  to  tolerate  Eomanrengoi 
certain  accredited  foreim  cults,  but  to  forbid  and  the  mpentx- 
repress  all  strange  and  novel  usages.  It  was  andSjrriAre- 
the  attempt,  id  short,  to  cast  the  religious  sen-  ^^^^'^  ^' 
timents  of  the  age  in  a  mould,  once  for  all,  from  which 
there  should  be  no  escape  for  the  future.*  The  moment 
might  appear  well  chosen  for  such  an  attempt,  when  in  the 
prevailing  fusion  of  nations  and  opinions,  and  the  wide- 
spread disappointment  of  moral  and  religious  speculations, 
men  seemed  content  to  rest  from  all  fiirther  experiment  in 
a  decently-veiled  atheism  or  pantheism.  Such  an  attempt 
seems  to  have  succeeded  for  once  in  the  history  of  China ;  but 
it  was  singularly  iU-timed,  as  became  speedily  apparent,  in 
the  age  and  clime  which  witnessed  the  origin  of  Christianity. 
And,  indeed,  not  yet  to  advert  to  the  phenomenon  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  the  spiritual  activity  of  the  human  mind 
throughout  the  East,  at  this  moment,  was  such  as  to  defy  the 
control  of  the  emperor's  or  the  praetor's  edicts.  The  ideas  of 
Druidism,  the  religion  of  the  West,  were  almost  powerless. 
In  Rome  they  collapsed  instantaneously ;  in  the  cities  of  Gaul 
they  yielded  without  a  struggle  to  Roman  forms  and  nomen- 
clature :  it  was  only  in  the  deep  woods  and  silent  plains  that 
they  retained  a  spark  of  vitality.  Not  so  the  Syrian  element- 
al-worship ;  not  so  the  moral  convictions  of  Judaism  and 
Tsabaism.  The  crowds  which  flocked  to  Rome  from  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  brought  with  them 
practices  and  prejudices  hardly  worthy,  perhaps,  to  be  called 

legal  Btanding  in  Rome,  and,  not  being  a  national  religion,  I  presume  it  had  no 
l^al  standing  anjwhcre.  I  merd/  allude  to  this  subject  here  to  mark  the  diir* 
tinction. 

'  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  three  constituent  elo> 
ments  of  the  Roman  reli^on :  1.  the  service  of  the  old  Sabine  or  Italian  divini« 
ties;  2.  the  aruspicinal  discipline,  &c.,  derived  principally  from  Etruria;  8. 
the  cult  of  oertahi  foreign  ddties  introduced  generally  by  the  advice  of  special 
oracles  (publico  ascitos),  such  as  those  of  Ceres,  iEscuIapius,  and  Gybele. 
104 
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belie&,  which  disdained  amalgamation  with  Italian  paganism, 
and  however  distorted  they  might  be  from  their  original 
types,  acknowledged  no  constraining  influence  &om  the  opin- 
ions and  usages  around  them«  The  stronger  sentiment,  at 
usual,  attracted  and  controlled  the  weaker.  Jupiter  had  con* 
quered  Hesus  and  Taranis,  but  he  was  a  child  in  the  hands 
of  Mithras  ancl  Melcarth.  The  broader  forms  of  the  Syrian 
religion,  a?  established  in  its  native  countries,  were  tolerated 
in  Rome ;  and  from  toleration  they  advanced  without  pause 
or  hesitation  on  a  career  of  active  proselytism.  The  symbolic 
rites  of  Cybele  and  Astarte  invaded  the  streets  and  the  forum, 
and  carried  off  crowds  of  worshippers  from  the  shrines  of 
Juno  and  Diana.  But  they  too  were  tolerant  in  their  turn, 
and  demanded  no  exclusive  devotion  from  their  converts: 
the  idleness  and  wealth  of  Rome  could  afford  time  and  means 
for  the  celebration  of  many  new  cefemdnieis  in  addition  to  the 
simple  performance  of  divine  service  which  its  own  religion 
prescribed.*  They  offered,  and  herein  was  the  secret  of  tlieir 
success,  a  mental  excitement  without  the  fatigue  and  agita- 
tion of  argument.  In  philosophy  no  step  could  be  taken 
without  some  use  of  the  reasoning  powers ;  every  man  held 
his  opinions  in  defiance  of  all  opponents ;  even  the  schools  of 
oratory  as  well  as  of  philosophy  had  their  ^eets,  their  mas- 
ters, their  maxima,  and  their  disputations.  The  noble  Roman, 
indeed,  for  the  most  part  entertained  a  professional  sophist  to 
think  and  argue  for  him :  nevertheless  it  was  not  till  he  aban- 
doned his  philosophy  for  his  religion  that  he  was  completely 
relieved  from  intellectual  toil  and  discipline ;  and  doubtless 
the  outward  observance  of  ritual  forms  was  in  a  great  degree 
the  refuge  to  which  he  fle4  from  the  painful  questions  of 
morals  and  metaphysics.    The  curious  and  sometimes  awful 

1  "Rem  diyinam  facere,^*  to  perform  holy  rites,  consisted  in  the  oocasional 
sacrifice,  the  daily  burning  of  incense  and  casting  of  salt  and  flour  into  the 
flame,  the  one  in  the  tmples,  the  other  on  the  domestic  hearth  or  altar.  The 
more  public  solemnities,  such  as  processions,  hymns,  and  musical  services,  to* 
gether  with  the  fasts  and  vigils  appropriated  to  foreign  divinities,  were  geiMP^ 
ally  less  familiar  to  the  Roman  ritual 
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rites  of  initiation,  the  thicks  of  the  magicians,  the  pretended 
virtues  of  <shannB  and  amulets,  the  riddles  of  emblematical 
idolatry,  enshrined  in  the  form  of  brutes  or  monsters  half- 
brute  half-human,  with  which  the  superstitions  of  the  East 
abounded,  amused  the  languid  interests  of  the  voluptuary 
who,  as  has  been  weU  remarked,  had  neither  the  energy  for 
a  moral,  belief,  m^*  the  boldness  requisite  for  a  logical  scepti- 
oism*^ 

While  the  men*s  minds  were  still  too  hardy  to  submit  to 
these  voluptuous  exoitements,  the  women  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  them  with  all  the  passionate  self-abaor  The  Bonum 
donment  of  their  weaker  natures.  Uninstruoted,  ^Sil^' 
ill-treated,  half-employed,  yet  vain  of  the  out-  SSStf^^ 
ward  show  of  deference  the  laws  and  habits  of  Eaatem  cnita. 
the  age  continued  to  aceord  them,  tlie  Ronum  matrons  fol- 
lowed these  £rivoloua  novelties  with  a  fervoiir.  which  scandal- 
ized their  supercilious  lords.  They  rushed  from  the  sordid 
constraint  of  their  lives  at  home  to  the  licentious  freedom  of 
the  veiled  orgy  and  masquerading  procession.  In  them  they 
sought  too  for  spiritual  consolation,  and  they  found,  at  least, 
an  occupation  and  an  interest."  Abd  beyond  this  their  im- 
aginations were  kindled  with  ideas  of  communion  with  the 
Deity,  and  exaltation  above  earthly  things,  which  made  them 
the  dupes  of  charlatans,  the  prey  of  ribald  intriguers.  The 
story  of  the  unscrupulous  gallant  w^o  gained  possession  of 
his  mistress  by  personating  the  god  Anubis  with  the  con- 
nivance and  aid  of  the  priests,  is  one  instance  recorded,  out 
of  many,  no  doubt,  which  have  passed  into  oblivion,  of  the 
crimes  and  injuries  which  vexed  the  souls  of  the  Roman  hua- 

'  Such  is  oeariy  the  expreasion  of  De  Brogue  in  speaki^  on  this  sujtject,  in 
his  ri^lm  et  V Empire^  L  49. 

'  Strabo  may  hare  pointed  bis  general  remark  on  the  superior  devotion  of 
the  female  sex  from  personal  observation:  iiravrec  ydp  r^  detaidcuftoviac 
hpxnyff^  cHovTcu  rb^  yvvtuKac  avrtu  6^  koX  robe  ivSpac  npoKO^/nvrcu  npbc 
T^  M  irXlov  depaireiac  tuv  Oeuv,  kcH  koprhcy  ml  worviaafioO^  ott&viw  &  d 
TIC  flM^P  Koff  ahrbv  (op  eiphicerai  toiovtoc, — ^vil  S.  p.  297  See  Lipsius  on 
Tac.  Ann,  xiiL  82. 
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bands.^  AngustoB  had  already  banished  the  Egyptian  rites 
from  Rome ;  but  they  triumphed  over  his  decrees.  Tiberius 
repeated  the  same  experiment  on  the  submission  of  their 
devotees ;  he  caused  the  temples  of  Isis  to  be  razed,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  executed  her  priests.'    But  the 

which  at  length  '  \.  „        .  .        i  »        i»    t 

preyaiioTerlhe  men  Were  now  followmg  in  the  tram  of  the  wo- 
""^  men,    The  effeminacy  of  the  times  inrolved  boUi 

sexes  in  the  same  vortex  of  superstition ;  the  Nile-Gods  con- 
tinued to  fascinate  their  votaries  with  charms  which  could 
not  be  dissolved ;  the  idol  of  the  blear-eyed  Egyptian  still 
brandished  the  terrors  of  her  cymbal,  and  threatened  with 
blindness  the  perjurer  of  the  forum.'  The  rites  of  the  Syrian 
Goddess,  if  less  dangerous  than  the  Isiac  to  morals  and  less 
insulting  to  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  household,  were  p^v 
haps  even  more  degrading.  They  were  more  attractive,  it 
would  seem,  to  the  lower  classes  than  to  the  patrician  rulers 
of  the  state,  and  thereby  escaped  the  same  animadversion. 
The  priests  of  Astarte  rosmied  firom  village  to  village,  carry- 
ing their  sacred  image  on  an  ass's  back,  and  at  every  halt 
attracted  the  gaping  rustics  with  the  strains  of  their  flutes, 
danced  in  a  circle  round  the  goddess  with  their  hair  drij^ing 
• 

^  Joseph.  Aniiq.  xriii.  3.  A  Roman  kni^t,  Decitis  Mundua,  had  tried  in 
vain  to  seduce  Paulma  by  presents  and  flatteries.  One  of  his  female  slaTes 
promised  to  gun  him  the  object  of  his  passion,  and  bribed  the  priests  d  Isis, 
whom  Panlma  worshipped.  The  priests  assure  the  devotee  that  Aimbifl  had 
promised  to  appear  to  her.  She  hastens  delisted  to  the  temple;  tiie  doors 
are  dosed,  the  li^bts  ertingnifthed»  tbe  god  rereals  himself  and  dfananda  fii- 
vours  which  she  dares  not  deny.  If tmdua  boasts  that  be  has  eijoyed  her  under 
the  semblance  of  the  god.  She  discloses  the  Injury  to  her  husband,  who  com- 
plains to  the  emperor  Hberius.  Mundus  is  banished,  the  priests  cradfied,  the 
temple  orerthrown. 

'  The  cnha  of  Egypt,  with  their  allegorical  monsters  and  hideous  symbols, 
were  peculiariy  hateful  to  the  Romans,  who  regarded  such  superstitions  as  ab- 
normal But  political  jealousy  contributed  to  this  exceptional  treatment,  for 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  always  excluded  fh)m  the  rdigUm€9  UciUr,  or 
ticensed  obsenrances. 

■  Juvenal,  xiii.  98. : — 

"  Decemat  quodcunque  Tolet  de  corpore  nostro  . 
Isis,  et  irato  feriot  mco  lumina  sistro." 
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with  unguentfi)  cat  themselyes  with  knives  and  swords,  and 
dashed  their  own  blood  around  tiiem,  handing  finally  a  cap 
from  rank  to  rank  for  the  pence^  figs,  or  crosts  of  the  admir- 
ing spectators.*  The  obscene  mutilation  of  the  priests  of 
Cybele  excited  still  more  aetonishment,  mingled,  no  doubt, 
with  superstitious  terror;  but  though,  as  the  Mother  of  the 
Qods,  she  was  honoured  by  the  Roman  matrons  with  the  sol- 
enon  feast  of  the  Megalesia,  the  frantic  asceticism  of  lier 
Eastern  devotees  found  probably  no  imitators  among  the 
manlier  sons  of  Italy.  • 

The  apologists  for  polytheism  had  not  yet  proclaimed 
their  theory  that  all  the  various  gods  of  various  nations  were 
only  diverse  representations  of  the  same  Essenr 
tial  Unity.  They  had  gone  no  further  than  to  riredfeM^pm^ 
countenance  the  politic  interpretations  of  Casar  oftbeDiTino 
and  Augustus,  who  announced  to  their  Gaulish  sentili  do^a 
subjects  that  Belenus  and  Teutates  were  merely 
other  names  for  Apollo  and  Mercury.  Nevertheless,  amidst 
the  distraction  of  the  religious  sentiment  between  its  thou- 
sands of  devotional  objects,  the  time  had  come  for  some  &int 
and  timid  appreciation  of  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Unity  pre- 
sented by  the  nobler  theology  of  the  Jews.  The  Jewish  re- 
ligion had:  come  first  under  the  close  observation  of  the 
Romans  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Pompeius.  Some 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  carried  off  into  slavery, 
and  of  these  a  large  proportion,  reserved  perlmps  to  grace 
the  conqueror's  triumph,  had  been  sold  in  the  Roman  mar- 
<  kets.  Several  princes  of  the  nation  had  been  retained  as 
hostages ;  and  these  personages,  who  were  treated  with  great 
show  of  courtesy,  were  allowed,  no  doubt,  the  attendance  of 
clients  of  their  own  race.  The  way  to  the  capital  of  the 
world  was  opened,  and  the  Jews  continued  to  flock  thither 
of  their  own  accord :  they  were  impelled  by  their  thirst  of 

'  LadaD,  Ludus^  32.  Apideius,  MeUxmorph,  vilL  in  fin.,  describes  these 
r)roceedmgs  with  his  usual  aniijaatioii.  His  scene  is  laid  beyond  the  Adriatic, 
yet  tliere  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  ihi^t  these  ribaldries  were  imported  into 
Italy 
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lucre  and  their  restless  industry :  yet  they  possessed,  as  far 
as  we  know,  no  special  arts  or  aptitude,  like  the  Greeks  ot 
Egyptians,  for  making  themselyes  necessary  or  acceptable 
visitors  at  the  doors  of  the  native  Italians.  Much  did  the 
Romans  marvel  at  the  swarms  of  these  uncouth  adventui^rs, 
with  their  deeply-marked  physiognomy,  their  strong  national 
feelings,  their  fiir-reaching  reminiscences  of  past  glory,  thdr 
proud  anticipation  of  a  more  splendid  future,  their  exclusive 
usages,  their  vacant  fanes,  their  inconmmnicable  Deity, 
They  thronged  together  in  particular  quarters  of  the  city, 
which  they  almost  made  their  own:*  their  numbers  soon 
amounted  to  many  thousands,  and  the  turbulence  which  was 
early  remarked  as  characteristic  of  them,  caused  the  senate  to 
regard  them  with  jealousy,  its  orators  to  denounce  them  as 
The  Jews  In  dangerous  subjects.  But  they  were  fortunate  in 
faefbytS^Sat  Ending  patrous,  first  in  Caesar  and  afterwards  in 
^'•■'^  Augustus,  who  secured  them  the  free  exercise  of 

their  religion,  countenanced  their  assemblies,  made  gifts  to 
their  temple,  and  even  admitted  them  along  with  the  citizens 
of  the  republic  to  a  share  in  the  largesses  of  com,"  If  the 
distribution  took  place  on  their  Sabbath,  the  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  apply  for  their  share  on  the  day  following.  The 
mysteriousness  of  their  belief,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  earnest- 
ness of  its  devotees,  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence  on 
the  Roman  mind.  Amidst  many  public  expressions  of  hatred 
and  disgust,  knights  and  senators  stiU  turned  towards  it  with 
curidsity,  interest,  and  awe.  In  Palestine  rude  centurions 
lowered  their  ensigns  before  its  symbols,  or  built  synagogues 
for  its  worshippers.    In  Rome  the  name  of  its  first  expounder 

*  Philo,  Leg,  ad  Cm.  p.  1014. :  T^  nipav  tov  Ttpipedg  irorcLftdv  fieyd^ 
Tijc  *V6firfc  airorofii^  ,  ,  .  Korexofiivipf  xal  oiKOVfiivtfv  irpbc  *lov6aluv.  Most 
of  them,  it  is  added,  were  captives  who  had  been  enfhindiised,  and  had  become 
Roman  citizene. 

'  Philo,  Leg,  ad  Cal  p.  1016.  This  is  an  important  fact  for  the  considera* 
tion  of  tiiose  who  estimate  the  nmnber  of  the  dtizens  fivm  the  nmnber  of  these 
recipients  of  com.  According  to  Josephns, — but  allowance  must  be  made  for 
his  spirit  of  exaggeration,— no  less  than  8000  Jews  resident  in  Home  Johied  on 
ane  occasion  in  a  petition  to  Augustus.    Joseph.  AnHq,  zvii.  11.  1. 
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was  held  in  honour;  its  saored  books  were  not  unknown,  the 
glowing  imagery  of  their  poetry  was  studied  and  reproduced. 
Men  and  women,  the  latter  doubtless  the  most  numerously, 
crowded  its  place  of  meetings  observed  its  holy  days,  and 
respected  its  antique  traditions.  Many,  it  would  y^^^^  ^. 
seem,  were  admitted  to  some  partial  communion  SU^S^^'o 
with  the  Jewish  worshippers :  though  we  do  not  «"*»w»^ 
heM*  of  their  submitting  to  the  initiatory  rites,  or  to  the  pecu- 
liar abstinences  of  national  Judfdsm.  The  foreigner  was  still 
reserved  in  imparting  to  these  converts  the  secrets  of  his 
fs^th ;  and  the  best  informed  of  the  Romans  continued,  to  a 
late  period,  possessed  with  the  notion  that  he  either  had  no 
God  at  all,  or  adored  him  under  a  vile  and  bestial  symbol,  or 
possibly  did  not  really  know  what  he  believed  or  wherefore.* 
This  dallying  with  Judaism  was  a  fashionable  wellness : 
it  ftimished  interest  or  excitement  to  the  dissipated  idlers  to 
whom  Ovid  addressed  his  meretricious  poetry.*  andiaintro- 
To  such  persons  it  was  probably  first  recom-  ^e^S^^Snof 
mended  through  the  medium  of  the  slaves  from  **»?•»■«»• 
Palestine  who  swarmed  in  patrician  hous^olds.  The  empe- 
ror's palace  itself  seems  to  have  been  a  nursery  of  Jewish 
usages  and  opinions.  The  CoWmbaria  of  Claudius,  recently 
discovered,  reveal  a  number  of  Hebrew  names  among  the 
imperial  fireedmen ;  and,  what  is  stiU  more  remarkable,  many 
are  the  same  names,  albeit  Greek  and  not  Hebrew,  which 
occur  in  the  salutations  of  St.  Paul  to  his  fellow-countrymen 
in  the  capital*    Assuredly  there  were  in  Ccesar^a  hoitsehold 

'  Comp.  Joyena],  ziv.  97:  **Nil  pneter  nubee  et  cooli  noBiea  adoranf 
Luc&n,  Phan,  il  692. :  ^  Et  dedita  sacris  Incerti  Judaea  Dei."  Seneca,  quoted 
by  S.  Apgostiii,  tU  Oh,  Dei^  tI  11. :  *^lbioT  pan  popofi  fygii  quod  cur  fiuaat 
igDkoral''    For  the  symboV  the  aas's  head,  aee  Tac  Sid.  r.  4. 

*  Ovid,  ArLAmancL  I  416. ;  JHem.  AmAr,  220.;  !nbalL  I  8. 18. 

*  I  refer  to  Mr.  Iightfoot'6  acooimtof  thehtfcrqrtumfl  hi  oertaui  Columbaiia 
recently  discoyered  at  Borne,  Jourwd  of  Clem,  FhUoL  No.  X  p.  5V.  from 
Henzea*8  sapplement  to  Ordli's  GoUeotioii.  These,  were  reoeptaclea  for  the 
ashes  of  slayes  and  freedmon  of  the  fanperial  &ituly.  Some  of  the  namea,  as 
Hennas  and  NereiB,  are  oooneoted  with  the  Glandiaii  gens;  others,  as Tryphasna 
and  Tryphera,  with  the  Yalerian,  that  of  Messalma;  others,  as  Creeceos,  Phik> 
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both  slaves  and  fireedmen  of  every  race  and  nation  subject  to 
Rome :  but  that  the  connexion  between  it  and  Judea  should 
be  more  than  usually  close,  might  be  expected  fiom  the  &- 
vour  in  which  the  Jews  were  held  by  the  first  emperors,  aod 
from  the  inthnacy  of  the  imperial  fiunily  with  so  many  Jew- 
ish princes  detained  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  Judea, 
under  the  sway  of  the  procurators,  was  governed  directly 
from  the  emptor's  own  chamber ;  in  one  instance  a  freedman 
of  the  emperor  administered  its  afiairs,  as  his  master's  private 
property.*  When  we  read  in  the  Jewish  historian  that  Fop* 
psea,  the  murderess  and  adulteress,  was  a  devout  woman^  we 
must  suppose  that  she  was  regarded  as  a  patroness  by  the 
Jewish  clients  of  Nero's  household ;  in  moments  of  threat^ 
ened  persecution  she  may  have  befiiended  them,*nor  is  it  im- 
probable that  she  admired  their  usages,  humoured  their  prej- 
udices, and  partook  of  the  fashionable  iacliuation  to  join  in 
their  ceremonies.' 

The  favour  in  which  the  Jews  were  held  by  the  emperor 
was  indeed  precarious.  Beyond  the  walls  of  the  palace,  and 
Tufwienoeor  of  Other  noblc  mansions,  they  were,  as  we  have 
i^^^Tiie  ^^>  generally  disliked;  the  apprehension  which 
USJmjS*  ^^^  unqi4et  attitude  at  home  continued  more 
ousy  of  them.  2jii^  jj^ore  to  inspire,  penetrated  to  the  centre  of 
the  Roman  power,  and  even  at  Rome  every  outbreak  of  sul- 
len fierceness  among  them  was  regarded  as  a  symptom  of 
national  disaffection.  They  were  accused  not  of  turbulence 
only,  but  of  corrupting  the  minds  of  women ;  and  when, 
under  Tiberius,  an  effort,  as  we  have  seen,  was  made  by  the 
government  to  check  the  growing  relaxation  of  female  man- 

tofl,  HTmenaBOfl,  are  tnentioiiod  as  Oeesar*^  frecdmen;  others  again,  viz.  I^bOolo- 
gus  and  Ampliatu^  (AmpHasX  oocor  indepowkotly.  Among  them  are  some 
names  apparently  Jewish,  as  Bariofak,  Zabda,  Adiiba,  Giddo,  Sabbatis,  all 
Yalerii.  One  at  least,  Sentia  Renata,  seems  to  bespeak  a  Christian  bapUsm. 
Oomp.  Romana^  c.  zvL 

'  Felix,  the  ^Tousite  of  daadius  and  Nero,  was  prooorator  of  Judea,  and 
married  to  DhisiUa,  the  dan^ter  of  Agrippa.    Tac.  SkL  v.  9, 

'  Josqth.  ^fi%.  zviii.  7.  11.  The  dancer  Apatotios,  Poppsea^s  fkyoorite^ 
was  a  Jew. 
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Here,  the  Jews  were  marked  out  for  proscription  together 
with  the  Egyptians.  The  priests  of  Isis  had  been  oonyicted 
of  flagrant  immotalitj)  and  there  was  a  presumed  connex- 
ion, of ,<Nrigin  if  not  of  cbaraoter,  between  her  rites  and  those 
of  tl^e  Jewish  divinity.'  Bc^des  the  disafiection  and  the 
Uoentioasiiess  imputed  to  thnn,  they  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  city ;  for  the  Jews  and  Egyptians  renewed  in  Rome  the 
perpetual  quarrel  of  their  nations  in  Alexandria,  till  they 
provoked  the  pplioe  of  the  streets  to  crush  them,  both  to- 
gether. The  rites  of  botii  people  w^e  interdicted^  and  four 
thousand  of  the  free  descmda^ts  o£  Jewish  slaves  and  cap- 
tives were  transported  at  cmoe  to  Sardinia,  while  all  the  Jews 
at  Some  of  free  origin  were  required  to  quit  the  shores  of 
Italy,  or  abjure,  their  jpvofsme  ^t^per^titianJ^  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  latter  part,  at  least,  of  this  severe  edict 
was  not  strictly  executed.  The  Jews  bowed  to  the  storm, 
conformed  perhaps  for  a  time,  but  soon  returned  to  their  old 
quarters  and  renewed  their  old  practices.  Those  who  were 
attadbed  to  the  magnates  of  tJie  city  found,  no  doubt,  power- 
ftil  protectors.  They  celebmted  the  biiithday  of  their  de- 
ceased king,  and  adored  hunas  a  god  with  pomp  and  fer- 
vour, to  avert  perhaps  the  jealousy  of  the  government,  to 
which  the  worship  of  Jehovah  seemed  a  bond  of  more  dan- 
gerous syitpttthy.* 

'  1%e  andent  emigration  of  the  Jeirifrom  'Bgjpt  was  Ibiowii,  Uico^  uttder 
0kraD0i  diafigorementB,  to  the  BomaDi  (Tao.  JBul  v,  8.);  ^he  inflneooa  of  the 
Jewish  race  la  Alexandria  was  also  notorious ;  and  the  Jews  in  Bqme  spoke 
probably  the  same  dialect  of  Greek  as  their  bretliren  in  Egypt. .  We  may  pre- 
sume, moreorer,  tiiat  they  had  imbibed  from  the  Alexandrians,  or  imparted  to 
them,  many  religions  as  well  as  social  usages.  The  linen  robes  and  fillets  com- 
inon  to  the  priesthoods  both  of  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria  seemed  to  coimeot 
them  with  one  another,  and  were  a  conspicnoos  point  of  difference  between 
them  and  the  priesthoods  oi  Greece  and  Bome»  Thus  Lucan,  witli  a  distinctive 
epithet,  *'  Lmigerom  placidis  compeUat  Aohoiea  dietia,"  ju  175. 

'  Tac  Ann.  il  85. ;  Sm-t.  Tib.  86» ;  Joseph.  AnHq.  xviil  3.  5.  See  abOYc, 
chapter  xliv. 

*  This  is  the  interpretalion  which  StUvador,  I  think  justly,  puts, upon  the 
Imes  of  Persius,  3<d.  v.  180. :— - 

**  At  oum 
Herodis  vencre  dies,  unctaquc  fenestra 
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Thus  at  Rome,  as  well  as  in  tlieir  own  comntrjr,  the  Jewish 
people  were  divided  into  two  classes  or  factions,  of  which  the 
The  Jews  &t  ^^^  retained  the  seal  and  cherished  the  aspira- 
uSStJi^-  *io^8  ^  ^^  national  heroes,  the  other,  niore 
£totwoi£!o-  conrtly  and  discreet,  yielded  to  the  morsd  infln- 
^^"^  ence  of  the  conqueroriB,  and  was  content  to  ex- 

change the  subjection  of  its  native  land  for  its  own  personal 
advantage.  While  the  slaves  of  the  Palatine  acquiesced 
with  a  complacent  smile  in  tlieir  gilded  servitude,  the  artifi- 
cers and  chapmen  of  the  Transtiberine,  and  the  pedlars  of  the 
Egerian  valley,  were  agitated  year  by  year  with  romoors  of 
new  MessiahjB  appearing  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  or  on  the 
slopes  of  the  wilderness,  and  dravring  after  them  eiccited 
multitudes,  till  their  career  was  rudely  intercepted  by  the 
Roman  sword.  Hie  direct  establishmeilt  of  tho  Roman 
power  in  Palestine  by  Claildius,  jfoUowing  jk)  soon  upon  the 
brutal  attack  on  the  Jewish  fiuth  by  Caius,  seems  to  have 
driren  this  frantic  populace  of  Judea  to  a  succession  of  dee- 
perate  outbreaks.  Among  the  Jewish  sojourners  in  foreign 
cities,  connected  as  they  were  by  constant  intercourse  with 
their  native  land,  thie  same  restless  feeling  was  speedily 
manifested.  It  is  thuSs  that  we  can  best  explain  the  hasty 
notice  of  Suetonius,  when  he  states  that  Claudius  once  more 
expelled  the  Jews  from  Rome,  on  account  of  their  repeated 
riots  at  the  instigation  of  a  certain  Chrestus.*  This  name,  as 
is  well  known,  wias  a  form  of  the  title  Christus,  the  amnnted 
Messiah,  fa;miliar  to  the  Romans  and  derived  from  the  Hellen- 
istic Jews  themselves,  and  was  the  watchword,  no  doubt,  of 
the  disturbers  of  peace  in  the  city,  who  looked,  at  every  fresh 
arrival  of  exciting  news  from  home^  for  a  divine  manifestar 

Dispoiito  pingnem  nebolaoi  vonmere-IiioenMB  .  .  . 

Labra  moves  tedtua,  recatUftqae  Sabbata  paUes.'' 
Herod  Agrippa  was  dead  some  years  before  these  lines  were  written :  the 
homage  or  worship  was  paid  to  his  memory. 

^  Saet  Clmid,  25. :  **  JndaDOS  impnlsore  CJhresto  aaadue  tomnltoantea  Boma 
expulit"  Tertnllian  {ApoL  8.)  and  Laotantfau  {IntL  14. 1,,  iv.  7.  6.)  ezplahi 
this  word  as  a  metonym  for  Christ,  mgnSfying  just  or  good. 
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lion  in  favour  of  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah.*  The  scaroity 
which  heML  the  city  as  well  as  the  provinces  at  this  period 
might  fomifih  a  ihrther  motive  fer  an  act  of  pradential  severe 
ity.  It  was  miuufestly  expedient  to  remove  from  the  midst 
of  the  needy  pc^nlaee  of  the  forom  the  most  fierce  and  tnr- 
bnlent  of  their  fellow-subjeote.  With  the  return  of  better 
times  the  Jews  returned  jJso;  but  mesmwlnle  the  prosorip- 
tion  would  again  have  been  partial  only ;  the  Herodians, 
under  the  shelter  of  noble  houses,  would  shrink  from  the  gen- 
eral persecution,  and  repudiate,  no  doubt,  with  earnest  pro- 
testations, the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  zealots^ 

Not  that  the  luxurious  dependants  of  the  Roman  nobles 
werethemselves  unmoved  amidst  theuniversal  ferment  of  Jew- 
ish opinion.  They  were  vain  of  their  own  posi-  spiritual  pride 
tion;  and  of  the  influence  they  had  attained  over  g^SSieniit'* 
their  masters ;  they  were  proud  of  the  number  of  ^^^ 
fellow-slaves  or  freedmen,  for  thie  most  part  refined  and  intel- 
ligent Greeks,  who  isate  at  their  feet  to  hear  their  ancient 
lore,  and  draiik  in  with  warmed  imaginations  the  wonders  ol 
the  Law,  and  the  splendid  promises  of  the  Pirophets.  God, 
they  believed,  still  spake  by  their  mouths ;  exiles  and  out- 
casts as  they  were,  they  were  still  the  depositaries  of  His 
oracles  j  in  the  power  of  their  own  eloquence  they  felt  the 
yet  tmefxhausted  power  of  a  Kving  faith  in  Jehovah.  They 
were  contdnced  that  there  was  still  a  fhture  before  them,  a 
futute^of  glory  and  spiritual  empire;  though  tJiey  sought  in 
vain  to  penetrate  the  designi  of  I^ovidence,  and  scan  t^e 
process  through  which  it  Ivas  to  be  developed.  They  too 
had  heard  of  a  Christ  bere  and  a  Christ  there;  but  they  had 
no  hope  of  a  temporal  deliverance,  and  the  destruction  of 

'  We  know  the  time  and  place  where  the  belieTers  in  Jesus  were  first  called 
Christians  (Ada,  xl  26.  xPVfi^Ttcdi,  •♦teoeiv^d  the  tStie,  already  popularly 
known,  of  Christians^;  but  this  does  net  show  that  the  foDowera  of  false 
Ghrists  had  not  receWed  tiie  name  before,  ortbat  the  nanse  was  not  commonly 
given  to  both  by  the  heatl^ns  without  disorii^in^oA.  For  the  false  Chiists, 
see  the  oommentatois  on  S.  Matth.  xziy.  24.  ilfevdoxpUnoi^  and  Joseph.  AnUq, 
xyiii.  1.  li  on  Judas  the  Goulonite,  and  xz.  5. 1.  on  theudas.  Comp.  for  the 
Jewish  view  of  the  subject,  Salvador,  Ihmin,  Horn,  en  Jvdk,  i.  485. 

VOL  VI. — 14 
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each  pretended  Messiak  was  a  relief  to  them  rather  than  a 
disappointment.  It  was  to  minds  thus  prepared  that  the 
message  of  Jesus,  the  tnie  Christ,  the  spiritual  king  of  the 
Jews,  was  announced.  Among  the  many  deliverers  who  had 
risen  and  fallen^  one  alone,  it  was  declared,  had  risen  again : 
crucified,  dead  and  huriad,  ]B[e  had  been  raised  fiiom  the 
grays  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  . 

On  the  first  succeeding  Pentecost  after  this  awful  &ct  was 
reported  to  have  occurred,  the  doctrines  and  pretensions*  of 
B«oeptioii  of  ^^^  discipleB  of  this  risen  Jesus  had  been  pro- 
J^J^^Y/  pounded  to  a  concourse  of  Jews  and  proselytes, 
MStheteproU.  Rssembled  at  Jerusalem  firom  all  quarterp  of  the 
ijtea.  world.    Sojourners  at  Rome  had  returned  there 

full  of  the  solemn  tidings,  and  from  that  time  the  peculiiff 
character  of  the  new  revelation,  as  the  announcement  of  a 
spiritual,  not  a  temporal  deliverance,  had  been  circulated 
from  mouth  to  mouth  among  the  Jews  of  the  capitaL  By 
some  among  them  such  a  view^  as  we  have  seen,  might  be 
entertained  with  favour,  thoi^h  by  otJiers  it  would  be  abhor« 
red  as  treason  to  the  natumal  cause.  At  first,  however,  there 
would  be  no  question,  in  any  qiiarter,  of  the  abandonment  of 
ancient  rites  and  usages.  If  a  few  more  ardent  or  more  ten* 
der  spirits  were  at  once  captivated  by  the  first  shadowing 
forth  of  true  Christian  liberty,  they  would  not  dream  as  yet 
of  seceding  fix)m  the  rest  on  matters  of  religious  discipline. 
They  would  join  with- their  brethren  in  urging  upon  their 
foreign  proselytes  that  entire  submission  to  the  Hebrew  law 
which  was  demanded,  not  often  successfully,  by  the  strictest 
adherents  of  the  old  belief.  Again,  year  by  year,  visitors 
from  this  Jewish  society  would  arrive  at  Jerusalem,  and  from 
them  the  Christian  Church,  now  beginning  to  take  a  specific 
form  in  the  place  of  its  origin,  would  learn  that  a  small  knot 
of  inquirers  in  the  distant  capital  had  accepted  their  an- 
nounoement  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  were  ripe  for 
further  instruction  in  the  mytliBcies  of  his  fsMu  At  last,  in 
the  ftilness  of  time,  the  greatest  of  their  teachers,  Paul,  the 
eloquent  and  the  learned,  addressed  this  little  flock  in  a  letter  of 
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Bpiritoal  admonition,  wMoh  laid,  in  £e^  the  real  foundation 
jof  QuriBtianity  in  Borne.  Now,  supposing  the  gpeHai  8|^i- 
people  to  whom  this  miasiye  was  directed  to  be,  S^'^f  st 
aa I  have  here  rejM-esratedthem^  Jews  and  Greeks,'  l^!^^ 
retainers  of  ariatooiatio  households,  clients,  for  in-  toti»Kom»iia. 
stetnoe^  of  tbe<greAt  Karcisana  and  even  ot  the  dmperor  him- 
self to  none  couM,  the  warning  with  which  it  commences,  of 
the  fear&l  deptha  bf  vice  to  which  heathenism  had  fidlen, 
hare  been  Aiore  pecnUarfy  aK»opriate.  On  none  could  the 
general  scope  of  its  argument^  that  the  Oospel  was  giyen  to 
the  Jews  first,  the  ieaoheri,  and  neatt  t«  tibe  Greeks,  the  prose- 
lytes, of  tiie  Boman  synagogue^  tell  with  greater.effect.  That 
eirfoumcision  was  not  esscati&l,  that  the  -wQtks  of  the  law 
weife  ineffihstoal,  that  &ith.and  gan^ee  are  the  foundations  of 
a  true  Christian  callingy-'^such  would  be  the  topics  upper 
most  in  the  mind  of  a  preacher  to  thoughtful  and  perplexed 
belieyers,  anxious  to  eonforan  to  the  old  ways  in  all  thingi?, 
but  unable,  to  enforce  conformity  upon  their  fSoreign  adher- 
ents. And  lastly,  the  exhortation  to  ren^ain  subject  to  the 
higher  polTiers  would  speak  with  emphasis  to  that  class  among 
the  Jews  who  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  the  intrigues  of 
their  impatient  oountrymen,  and  proclaimed  themselyes  obe- 
dient in  everything,  first  to  their  own  patrons  and  masters, 
and  next  to  the  political  authorities  under  which  they  Hved.^ 
The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is,  I  conceive,  especially  iaddrcss- 
ed  to  the  godly  few  of  that  patrician  following,  half  Jew, 
half  Grecian,  who  were  feeling  their  way  still  timidly  anj 
doubtfully  to  belief  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  God, 
the  true  Messiah,  the  founder  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 
Israel.' 

*  JSbmafM,  L  8.  folL^  1 16^  til  25.  iblL,  vaL  1.  foQ.    "They  that  are  of  the 
boaeeMd  oTNenteoa'' (xtL  llOftraineBliooBd  el^ 
somaojeppeertoh*yebeaDi*'ofOMir'sho«MiieUL''    It  l»  roesenable  to  infer 
that  <bi8  NaMtatte  is  the  fikTOoriM  of  Cktadiaa. 

'  On  this  ■oppdBitieii  the  lemarkable  oompUment,  if  1  inay  so  call  it,  to  tiiis 
coDgregatlQii,  that  their  faUh  wat  tpohen  9/  ihrwtghtmi  the  uorid  {Jio$n,  I  8,\ 
reoeiyes  aa  apt  explanatioD.  The  dispodtion  of  these  eoDepieuous  fteedmen 
toirardfl  Christianity  would  be  reported  to  the  family  of  the  procurator  in  Judea, 
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This  ^istle,  written  in  the  East  in  the  yeiur  811  (a.  d.  d8), 
was  followed,  after  an  interral,  perhaps,  of  three  years,  by 
the  arriyal  of  the  apostle  himself  at  Home.  ILe 
piMii  in  Bom«u  eame  in  dodos.  He  had  been  seised  and  neariy 
▲.!>.<«.  killed  by  his  coontrymen  at  Jerusalem,  for  preaob- 
ing  the  true  Messiah*  He  had  been  aeoosed  by 
them  to  the  Romans  as  a  mover  of  sedition*  Bnt  he  had 
proclaimed  himself  a  Roman  citizen,  had  appealed  to  Ciesar, 
and,  thongh  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  the  imperial  tribunal, 
he  came  under  the  protection  of  the  govermnent.^  At  Rome, 
he  arowed,  no  donbt^his  real  character  as  a  teacher  <^  a 
harmless  doctrine,  already  known,  and  not  im&Tonrably^  in 
the  highefit  quarters;  and  though  long  detained  untried, 
throu^  the  indolecu^,  probably,  of  tibie  emperor,  he  suffered 
no  other  inconTenience.  He  was  guarded  by  the  praetorians 
within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  lodged  in  a  hired  cabin  at- 
tached, it  may  be  supposed,  to  Hs  outer  courts,  raeh  as  those 
commofily  occupied  by  the  retainers  of  a  noble  ]()atronj  free 
access  to  him  was  allowed  to  Ms  compatriots  and  oo^religion- 
ists,  and  for  two  years  he  was  employed  in  preaching  and^ix- 
tending  the  fhith  eren  among  the  members  of  Caesar's  house- 
hold.*   Of  the  perifect  security  with  which  the  Gospel  of  the 

and  thence  would  doublless  be  published  abroad  as  an  important  fact  among 
the  Jews  and  Christians  everywhere. 

'  The  exact  dates  of  these  QT^nts  are  not  important  to  {his  history,  and  1  do 
not  tA&kh.  to  express  a  decided  opinion  about  them.  *  IhtCve  foBowedthe  op!n- 
loni^  wlnieh  seemed  to  me  oti  fiDs  wbole  'fte  best  Bopportod. 

'  The  phnse  in  FML L  18., kv  ^ ly  trpamipi^ as  isifeU  known,  has 
been  diversely  inteipreted,  of  the  emperor's  palace,  and  of  the  camp  of  the  pre- 
torians.  I  incline  to  the  former  interpretation.  81  Paid,  we  must  remember, 
speaks  as  a  foreigner.  In  the  provinces  the  emperor  was  known,  not  as  Prin- 
ceps,  but  as  Imperatoh  tn  Judes,  gorerned  more  fanmadiately  by  him  through 
the  imperial  procttraton,  be  would  bs  more  eKckudrdy  rtgarded  as  a  aOHary 
ehiet  The  sdldier,  to  whom  tb»  apostie  was  attached  ^th  m  chain,  would 
speak  of  him  as  his  general.  When  i^cd  asked  the  oentarion  in  charge  sf  him, 
**Whtoe8banib0oon^edfaiHomef  "ihe  answer  WMild  be,  **In  the  pneto- 
rium,"  or  ^  quarters  of  the  general  When  led,  as  peihaps  he  was,  before  the 
emperor^s  tribunal,  if  he  asked  the  attending  guards,  **  Where  am  If  **  again 
they  would  reply,  "  In  the  pnctorhini.'*    The  emperor  was  protected  In  hii 
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true  Christ  was  professed  at  this  time  at  Rome  there  can  be 
no  question.  To  acoount  for  it  some  haye  supposed  an  inti- 
macy between  Paul  and  the  prefect  Burrhus,  or  the  minister 
Seneca,  and  the  writings  of  the  apostle  and  the  philosopher 
present  certainly  some  striking  p<nnts  of  apparent  sympathy. 
At  a  kter  period,  it -was  gmrely  asswted  among  the  new 
Met,  that  Tiberius,  on  the  official  statements  of  Pontius  Pi- 
late, had  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  the  culprit  whom  the 
proeurator  had  crucified,  and  had  demanded  divine  honours 
from  the  senate  foriiie  Founder  of  Christianity.  These  the 
senate,  it  was  said,  declined  to  sanction:  the  emperor,  how- 
ever^ insii^ed  that  the  Chriiftians  should  be  allowed  at  least  a 
fall  tolerattoni'  The  story  itseL^  as  tdd  byTertuIlian,  is 
probably  gpoundless  throughout;  butH  shows  at  least,  and 
such  k  the  purpose  for  which  TertuHian  cites' it,  that  the  early 
indulgence  of  the  goyemment  to  Christianity  was  an  admit- 
ted feet  Vhich  challenged  escplanation.  Whatever  may  be 
the  vriue  of  these  tr&ditfiOna,  the  opposition  in  which  the  true 

polaoe  hj  &  body-goatd,  lodged  in  Us>  ootuis  and  itandiDg  sentry  at  Hs  gatest 
and  aooordiDg^  thej  rooaited  Uie  namf  of  **  prvBtooaofl.''  After  the  .establiah* 
meat  of  a  camp  foe  bia  body-guard  oatside  the  city,  a  cohort  waa  still  ^e^\  aX- 
waya  in  attendance  on  the  emperor*B  person,  and  in  his  principal  residence^  and 
this  accordingly  in  military  language  continued,  I  conceive,  to  bear  the  title 
fiuzuliar  to  the  soldiers.  '  The  palace,  like  other  patrician  mansions,  was  but- 
roimded  by  numerous  eltbina,  lenanted  by  the  retaihem  of  the  great  man  him- 
felf^and'in  one  of  these,  as  *^a  hired  houae,**  tbe  apoatle  waa^  peraoitted  to 
dweU,  from  the  favour,  perhaps  ul  w)iich  his  nation  was  hdd,  lastead  of  being 
cast  into  the  vaults  beneath  Uie  pahice  floors. 

'  Tertull  ApoL  5. :  "  Hberius  ....  annunciatum  aibi  ex  Syri^t  Palagstina 
quod  illic  veritatem  illius  divinitatis  revelaverat,  detulit  ad  Senatum  cum  prsBro- 
gativa  snilhtgii  sui  Senatus,  quia  non  ipse  probaverat,  respuit  CGesar  in  sen- 
tentfa  maasit,  Oommfaiatus  periculum  acocuaatoribus  Ghristianonim.'*  This 
strange  story  has  been  generaUj  r^'ected  as  incrediMby  the  beat  joritics  and 
histoiiaof, ,  Jt  may  be  remarked|  however,  that  the  official  minute  of  o«r  Lord'a 
trial  and  sentence  ifas  no  doubt  transmitted  by  the  procurator  to  the  emperor, 
and  wfts  deposited  in  the  archives  at  Borne,  It  was  hence  perhaps  that  Tacitus 
was  able  to  speak  so  pointedly  of  the  execution  of  Christ  by  Pontius  Pilate : 
**  Auctor  nominis  <juB  Ghristns,  Hberio  imperitante,  per  procuratorem  Pontium 
FOainm  nppttoio  affectos  esat"— ^fm.  xv.  44. 
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believers  stood  to  the  assertors  of  £Us6  and  temporal  Mo8> 
Biahs  would  be  idoae  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  &vour  thej 
manijEestly  received. 

If  everthele^s,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that^  undw 
the  shelter  of  this  indulgenee,  the  young  discipleft  shunned 
Btoty  of  iNicn.  the  genuine  practice  of  their,  profession^  <^  walk- 
C*  mutton  ed  uBWOffthily  of  thdr  spiritual  hopes.  The  faint 
2SSS!2Sf  traces  left  us  by  history  may  suggest  a  pleasing 
converta.  picture  to  the  imagination  of  the  lifeimd  oonver- 

sation  of  the  first  Christians  at  Rome,  that  little  band  of 
earnest  and  spiritual  converts,  fiiBt  exploring  by  the  light  ctf 
conscience  the  rudiments  of  the  new  dootrine,  then  tee<Biving 
clearer  instruction  from  the  letterSy  and  lastly  frotti  ihA  mouth 
of  the  inspired  apostle,  strengthened  by  his  presence,  inflame 
ed  by  his  zeal,  reasoning  ardently  with  the  more  timid  of 
their  brethren,  gradually  overcoming  the  scruples  of  dome, 
bearing  with  tlie  prejudices  of  others,  sufi*eting  patiently  the 
scorn  of  the  proud  and  worldly  with  whom  they  mii^led, 
and  presenting  to  their  curious  visitors  firom  surrounding 
Paganism  the  first  and  purest  example  of  seal  beautified  by 
charity.  Some  minds  there  were  at  Rome  which  shrank 
with  a  rebound  from  the  grosser  forms  of  corruption  thrust 
everywhere  upon  them ;  some  which  were  softened  to  feel- 
ings of  humanity  by  the  general  ease  and  tranquillity  of  the 
times ;  some,  again,  which  warmed  with  spiritual  emotions 
under  the  fervent  teaching  of  virtuous  philosophers :  even  in 
that  sink  of  vice,  under  the  flaunting  banners  of  lust  and 
cruelty,  there  was  a  preparation  at  work  for  the  reception  of 
Gospel  truth,  and  the  plain  preaching  of  St  Paul  was  more 
attractive  perhaps  to  many  than  the  strange  rites  and  mys- 
teries of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  But  the  apostle  preached  to 
his  disc^les  m  bonds^  and  of  the  multitudes  who  came  to 
hear  him,  no  man  fo>r1ndding  him^  the  true  children  of  Rome 
were  themselves  still  under  constraint  of  pride  arid  prejudice, 
and  dependent  on  the  idols  of  society  around  them,  from 
which  few,  perhaps,  could  wholly  escape.  Jews  and  Greeks 
might  submit  to  the  yoke  of  a  crucified  Redeemer,  but  c<m- 
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v^ersion  among  the  native  ItalianB  was  as  yet  rare  and  imper* 
feet/  To  renounce  a  world  with  which  it  might  seem  impos* 
sible  to  mingle  without  defilement,  rather  than  seek  hj  active 
labours  to  purify  it,  would  be  tlie  refuge  of  the  grave  and 
gloomy  spirits  which  really  broke  through  the  restraints  of 
law  and  custom  to  join  themselves  to  a  divine  Saviour.  The 
story  of  Pomponia  Gnecina,  supposed  by  many  to  have  been 
one  of  these  Roman  believers,  may  be  t^en  at  least  in  illus- 
tration of  the  form  which  belief  might  be  expected  to  assume 
ivmor^  a  reserved  and  sensitive  people,  disdaining  the  spirit 
of  proselytism,  and  ashamed  to  the  last  of  rejecting  their 
domestic  and  national  ideas.  This  noble  matron,  the  wife  of 
Aulus  FlautiuB,  the  conqueror  of  Britain,  was,  it  seems,  de- 
nounced to  the  emperor  as  guiUy  of  a  foreign  superstition  ; 
a  charge  implying  not  merely  participation  in  the  rites  of  a 
licensed  religion,  but  abandonment  of  the  national  worship, 
such  as  Christianity  perhaps  alone  then  d^nanded  of  its  vo- 
taries.*   l^ero,  from  respect  for  a  brave  and  loyal  officer,  or 

'  A  great  proportion  of  the  conyerts  greeted  by  St.  Paul  in  the  last  chapter 
to  the  Romaiia  bear  Greek  names.  They  may  hare  been  Jews  or  other  foreign- 
ers^ bnlf  assuredly  not  Romans  by  birth.  The  same  was  probaUy  the  case  of 
those  with  LaUn  names  alsa  .  Hr.  WiUiams's  attempt  to  identify  the  Pndens 
and  Claudia  of  Martial  (iv.  13.,  xi.  66.)  with  the  converts  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
(2  Ihn.  17.  21.)  is  interesting;  bat  we  must  not  forget — 1.  that  both  these 
names  are  very  common  at  the  period :  2.  that  the  name  of  Pudens  in  the 
Chichester  inscription  is  only  conjectural:  8.  that  the  character  Hattial  gires 
of  Pudens  is  painfiilly  incomustent  with  the  Christian  profession.  The  Claudia 
of  Martial  was,  he  says,  of  British  extracdon.  In  our  island,  as  in  Gaul,  many 
chie&  were  enrolled  no  doubt  in  the  imperial  gens,  and  it  is  idle  to  asagn  this 
lady  to  any  one  British  £unily  in  particular.  At  all  events,  the  notion  of  Cam- 
den and  Fuller,  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  Caractacus  domiciled  in  Rome» 
seems  as  plausible  as  that  which  derives  her  fh>m  lib.  Claudius  Co^dubnus, 
the  kbg  of  the  Regni  in  Sussex.  See,  however,  Williams's  JEssay  on  Pitden^ 
&C.,  or  an  abstract  of  his  arguments  in  Alford's  Cfreek  Tea.  iii.  104. 

'  Sudi,  no  doubt,  should  in  strictness  have  been  the  demand  of  Judaism 
also :  but  there  is  an]^e  evidence  of  the  compromise  which  the  Jews  generally 
allowed  to  then:  half-attached  fdlowers  and  admirers.  Herod,  for  instance, 
made  no  doubt  conditions  with  them,  like  Naaman  the  Syrian,  who  stipulated 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  bow,  when  he  stood  with  his  maeter  in  the  temple 
•){  Rimmon.    2  Kinffs^  v.  18 
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possibly  from  a  feeling  of  indulgence,  as  above  explained, 
towards  the  new  sect,  refused  to  entertain  the  accusation 
himself,  and  referred  it  to  the  domestic  tribunal  of  the  hud- 
band  and  his  kinsmen.  Pomponia  was  examined  by  lenient 
judges,  and  by  their  tenderness,  their  ignorance,  or  their  in- 
difference, was  suffered  to  escape  unpunished.  But  it  was 
remarked  with  awe  by  the  frivolous  society  around  her,  that 
she  withdrew  ftom  all  conversation  with  them,  shrank  into 
the  secret  companionship  of  ter  own  pensive  meditations, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  her  life,  which  was  prolonged  many 
years,  in  reserve  and  retirement.  Such,  it  would  seem,  were 
the  effects,  most  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  might 
be  expected  from  conversion  to  Christianity  in  a  noble  ma- 
tron of  Rome.* 

St.  Paul  was  kept  under  restraint  for  at  least  two  years, 
but  soon  afler  that  period  was  set  at  liberty ;  a  further  tes- 
outbnrst  of  the  timouy,  it  would  appear,  to  the  acknowledged  in- 
P*"*®"**®"-  offensiveness  of  his  sect.*  Yet  in  little  more  than 
another  year  we  read  with  surprise  of  the  sudden  persecution 
directed  against  it  by  Nero,  and  we  hear  that  he  was  induced 
to  denounce  the  Christians  as  the  authors  of  the  conflagra- 
tion, to  propitate  the  popular  feeling ;  for  none  others  were 
so  detested  for  their  strange  and  mischievous  superstition^  or 
so  generally  held  guiUy  of  the  most  abominable  crimes^  of 
the  crime,  indeed,  of  hatred  towards  the  whole  kaman  race.* 

*  Tac  Ann,  xSL  82.  (a.  it.  810):  •'Snperstitionls  externas  rea:"  an  expres- 
sion whicb  has  been  very  generally  interpreted  of  convereion  to  Christianity. 
See  Lardner,  TesUnwnieSy  L  844.  The  Romans,  indeed,  ascribed  Pomponia*8 
long  melancholy  to  grief  for  the  murder  of  Julia  by  Messalina,  fourteen  years 
earlier.  Tac  L  c. ;  Dion  Ix.  18.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
sorrow  turned  her  mind  to  spiritual  cousolatlons. 

*  That  the  i^>08tle  was  detained  at  Rome  for  two  years  appears  from  the 
conclusion  of  the^i^:^  His  release  is  presumed  on  the  authority  of  tradition 
embodied  in  the  early  church  histories,  and  supported  inferentially  by  the  Epis- 
tles. Supposing  him  to  hare  reached  Rome  eariyfai  814  (a.d.  61),  he  may 
have  quitted  It  agiun  in  816,  the  year  before  the  persecution. 

*  Tac  Amu  xt.  44.:  ^Per  fiagitia  Inyisos  ....   odio  generis  human! 
....  sontes  et  novissima  supplida  meritos.**      Suet  Ner.  16.:   "  Genua 

hominum  superstitionis  noTse  et  maleficsB.*' 
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The  horror  of  the  eacriiice  will  be  enhanced  if  we  consider 
the  position  and  character  of  its  victims,  such  as  I  have  rep- 
resented them.  They  were  not  a  base  and  turbulent  rabble 
like  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  residents,  who  had  been  more 
than  once  swept  away  by  general  edicts  of  exile  or  deporta- 
tion ;  but  a  mixed  company  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well 
as  Jews,  some  well-bom,  all  perhaps  instructed  and  accom- 
plished, capable  of  appreciating  the  refined  intelligence  of 
the  Apostle,  all  trained  by  habit,  as  well  as  by  principle,  to 
obey  the  laws,  and  respect  the  usages  of  those  around  them. 
Not  only  were  men  and  women  of  gentle  nature  put  to  the 
most  cruel  of  deaths, — ^not  only  was  mockery  added  to  their 
pangs, — ^but  the  process  against  them  seems  to  have  been 
more  summary  and  informal  than  we  read  of  in  the  persecu- 
tions of  later  times.* 

Critical  readers  have,  I  believe,  often  felt  a  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  plain  assertions  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  on 
this  subject.    They  have  remarked  that  there  is  ^.-  ..    . 
nothing  in  the  known  habits  and  teaching  of  early  aecountnig  tot 
Christianity  to  account  for  such  infatuated  ha-  persecnfiSioir 

•^  ,   ,  the  GhristianA. 

tred.  If  here  and  there  a  patncian  convert  vex- 
ed his  kinsmen  by  withholding  the  domestic  offering,  such 
cases  were  at  least  extremely  rare,  nor  would  they  be  noticed 
by  the  vulgar,  whose  clamours  alone  are  recorded.  The 
usages  of  the  disciples  were  indeterminate  in  their  outward 
form ;  their  tenets  were  mostly  subjective ;  there  was  little 
in  either  that  could  openly  clash  with  popular  prcjucBces. 
The  first  Christians  at  Rome  did  not  separate  themselves 
from  the  heathens,  nor  renounce  their  ordinary  callings ;  they 

'  This  may  be  Inferred,  I  think,  from  the  words  of  Tadtos,  compared  with 
later  aocotmts  of  the  pmictilioafl  obsorrance  of  form  in  the  proceedings  agahist 
the  Christians.  It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  last  and  worst  of  the  perse  <• 
cations,  that  of  Diocletian,  according  to  their  own  confession,  that  pmiishment 
was  smnmarily  inflicted.  See  Ridnart,  prssfl  in  Act,  Martyr,  p.  zxix.,  from 
Easebius.  Tip  to  that  time  ercry  Judicial  sentence  had  been  formally  register- 
ed, and  Christian  inquirers,  when  they  fomid  these  fewer  than  they  had  expect- 
ed, declared  that  the  registers  had  been  tampered  with.  Comp.  Prudentiufl^ 
Vtrktepk.  I  76 :  **Chartiilas  blasphcmns  olim  nam  satellcs  abstulif 
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mterinarried  with  unbelifivers,  nor  eyen  in  their  anions  with 
one  another  did  they  reject  the  ordinary  forms  of  law.'  It 
would  seem  that  they  burnt  their  dead  after  the  Roman 
fashion,  gathered  their  ashes  into  the  sepulchres  of  their 
patrons,  and  inscribed  over  them  the  customary  dedication 
to  the  Divine  Spirits*  They  wore  no  distinctive  garb  like 
the  professors  of  philosophy;  they  continued  to  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  their  unconverted  countrymen,  frequented  their  syn- 
agogues and  respected  their  sabbaths,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  paid  special  honour  to  the  day  which  followed  the  sab- 
bath, as  the  day  of  their  Lord's  resurrection.  Before  St. 
Paul  came  among  them  they  can  hardly  have  had  a  ministry, 
nor  can  we  speak  with  certainty  of  any  definite  provision 
being  made  even  by  him  at  Rome  for  this  distinctive  badge 
of  an  independent  religion.  Christianity  with  them  was 
eminently  a  doctrine  rather  than  a  ceremonial  Thej  invest- 
ed, indeed,  with  mysterious  significance  their  rites  of  luitia- 
tion  and  Communion ;  and  in  the  typical  language  in  which 
the  meaning  of  these  sacraments  was  shrouded  the  heathens 
might  find  a  motive  for  jealousy.*  Nevertheless,  such  mys- 
teries were  common  to  the  pagan  cults  also,  and  the  miscon- 
struction eventually  put  oq  them  in  the  case  of  the  Chris- 
tians was  the  consequence,  perhaps,  rather  than  the  cause, 
of  the  odium  in  which  the  sect  came  itself  to  be  held.^ 

*  Mixed  marriages  were  d^ounced  by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian;  but  not,  as 
fiur  as  we  know,  eariier.  The  ceremonial  of  Christian  marriage,  tiie  espousals, 
the  ring,  and  other  particulars,  are  derived  ftom  heathen  usage,  nor  is  there  any 
trace  of  a  special  church  service  in  primitive  times.  The  passage,  from  Tertul- 
lian, ad  Uzor.  iL  8,  9.,  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary.  Christians  made  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  to  obtain  the  consent  and  blessiTig  of  the  bishop. 

'  Such  is  the  interpretation  which,  it  seems,  must  be  ^ven  to  the  letters  D. 
M.  (dis  manibus),  which  occur  so  frequently  on  the  tombs  of  the  early  Chris> 
tians  at  Kome.  See  Muratori  in  tlie  Roman  Acad,  Archeol,  xiii.  89.  foUL  (light* 
footj  L  c) 

<  As  regards  tlie  £ucharist  at  least,  the  language  of  the  Christian  liturgies, 
which  the  lurther  wo  inquire  seem  to  remount  higher  in  primitive  antiquity,  is 
more  decided  and  uniform  than  that  of  the  Others. 

*  We  do  not  know  when  the  notorious  calumnies  against  the  Christian  love* 
feasts  were  first  propounded ;  but  they  arc  first  referred  to  by  the  apologists  hi 
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The  precipitate  harshness,  indeed,  with  which  men  and 
women  of  the  world  have  judged  the  spirit  of  devotion  in 
modem  times,  the  sourness,  the  self-righteous-  christiaaitj 
ness,  the  hypocrisy  they  have  ascribed  to  it,  may  BraSe^b^tot*" 
indicate  to  us  the  feeling  with  which  such  of  the  SS/3te?Ke. 
Romans  as  came  personally  in  contact  with  this  "*• 
saintly  community  might  regard  its  character  and  habits. 
They  would  express,  no  doubt  more  openly  than  our  milder 
manners  allow,  their  wonder,  their  vexation,  and  their  scorn. 
But  the  atrocious  language  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  far 
transcends  this  limit,  and  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  charge 
of  firing  the  city,  with  the  general  imputation  of  hating  all 
mankind,  against  a  sect  so  unobtrusive  as  well  as  so  innocent. 
Nor  can  we  fail  to  remark  how  short  a  time  is  allowed  by 
our  accounts  for  the  growth  of  this  hostile  feeling.  Tip  to 
the  arrival  of  St.  Tavl  the  Christians  form  evidently  an  ob- 
scure and  unorganized  society ;  within  three  years  from  that 
date  the  whole  city  is  filled  with  inveterate  detestation  of 
thenu  This  is  the  more  strange  when  we  observe  how  little 
attention,  except  in  this  instance,  Christianity  attracted  at 
this  period  in  Rome.  It  has  not  been  mentioned  by  Lucan, 
or  the  elder  PKny,  though  both  these  writers  have  noticed 
the  manners  of  the  Jews ;  /lor  by  Seneca,  though  Seneca  is 
full  of  the  tenets  of  the  philosophers ;  nor  by  Persius,  though 
Persius  is  a  shrewd  observer  of  the  salient  features  of  society 
generally.  Such  is  the  silence  of  the  contemporaries  of  St. 
Paul  and  Nero.  Had  the  Christians  occupied,  even  in  the  next 
generation,  a  large  space  in  Roman  eyes,  could  the  painters  of 
manners  such  as  Juvenal  and  Martial,  who  have  dashed  in, 
with  such  glaring  colours,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians,  have 
failed  to  fill  their  canvas  with  portraits  and  caricatures  of 
them  ?  *    Half  a  century  had  passed  firom  the  Neronian  per- 

the  Beoond  or  perhaps  the  th^rd  oentory.    See  Ifhiucias  Felix,  Octanf.  9. ;  Teiv 
tulL  ApoL  3. ;  Athenagoras,  4. 

'  JuTenal  aUudee  (viL  261.)  to  the  caoBe  of  Nero's  peneontioii,  and  to  Ae 
mode  of  panishment.  Gomp.  also  i  155.  Martial  notices  the  fiirtitnde  of 
those  who  refbsed  to  sacrifioe  with  the  stake  and  pitched  shirt  before  than« 
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Becution  before  we  meet  with  the  first  charges  now  extant 
against  them. 

Such  being  the  grounds  for  qaestioning  the  accuracy  of  our 
accounts  of  this  matt^,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  was 
Qaestion  as  to  agaiost  the  Jews,  not  the  Christians,  the  devotees 
SSigSSS  M  o^  ^^^®  Christs,  not  the  worshippers  of  Jesus,  the 
"  Christiana."  ^ol  ves  of  the  Transtiberme,  not  the  lambs  of  the 
Palatine,  that  Nero^s  edict  was  really  directed.  We  have 
seen  how  obnoxious  the  Jews  generally  were  to  the  bigotry 
of  the  Roman  populace :  they  were  reproached  with  their 
ferocity,  isolation,  and  spiritual  pride ;  the  turbulence  of 
their  £uiatical  Christ  seekers  had  already  provoked  both 
prince  and  people.  The  menacing  attitude  they  held  in  their 
own  country  was  a  cause  at  this  moment  of  increased  exas- 
peration. It  was  easy  to  imagine  that  the  compatriots  of  the 
men  who  were  levying  war  against  Rome  in  Palestine  had 
kindled  a  conflagration  in  the  capital  itselC  Tiberius  had 
gratified  the  popular  clamour  by  deporting  thousands  of  these 
wretches  to  Sardinia.  Claudius  had  expelled  them  in  a  body 
from  Rome.  The  people  now  stimulated  Nero  to  make 
shorter. and  bloodier  work  with  them;  and  the  fimatics  of  the 
city  were  subjected  to  the  same  barbarous  vengeance  which 
had  alighted  repeatedly  on  their  brethren  in  the  mountains  of 
Galilee  and  the  wilderness  of  Judea.  It  is  conjectured  that 
our  authorities,  writing  fifty  years  later,  confused  the  Jews 
with  the  Christians.  That  Suetonius,  in  a  previous  statement, 
had  &llen  into  such  an  error,  is  generally  admitted.  He  may 
have  done  the  same  in  this  place.  Tacitus,  though  a  graver 
authority,  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  colouring  the  events  he 
describes  with  the  hues  of  his  own  period.  When  he  wrote 
the  false  .Christs  were  extinguished  and  forgotten^  but  the 
true  Christ  had  become  notorious  throughout  the  empire. 
The  true  believers,  meek  and  inoffensive  as  they  were,  had 
succeeded,  by  an  unjust  fete,  to  all  the  odium  which  had 

(x.  26.).  Thitf  may  refer  to  the  kter  penecatkm  of  Trajan.  There  can  be 
Utile  doubt  thAt  thia  bait)aroiis  torture  was  faiTented  before  Nero  (see  Senco. 
EpiMl.  14  X  ftnd  oontiaaed  to  be  practioed  after  him. 
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popularly  attached  to  the  fenatics.  On  the  Chrifitians,  re- 
garded as  a  remnant  or  revival  of  Judaiism,  Taoitua,  it  may 
be  Bnpposed,  bestowed  all  the  bitterness  which  a  terrible  war 
had  engendered  in  Boman  breasts  against  everything  Jewish.^ 
They  were  lying  at  the  moment  nnder  sentence  of  proscrip- 
tion by  his  master,  Tn^ :  they  were  deserting  the  temples, 
withholding  sacrifice  from  the  imperial  altars,  meeting  in  se- 
cret and  illicit  conclave  in  the  provinces,  and  Pliny,  the  friend 
of  Tacitus,  Was  inquiring  how  he  should  proceed  towards 
them.'  Whatever  the  historian  may  think  of  the  charges  of 
immondity  calumniously  prefenred  against  them,  their  antici- 
patiotis  of  a  world-wide  triumph,  of  the  ML  of  the  empire, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  age  in  fire,  might  be  held  as  dam- 
ning evidence  against  them,  and  entitle  them  in  his  view  to  a 
return  of  that  scorn  and  hatred  which  they  were  deemed 
themselves  to  cherish  against  the  whole  frame  of  so- 
ciety.* 

Such  is  the  view  recommended  to  us  by  the  great  name 
of  Gibbon,  which  it  is  due  perhaps  to  his  character  as  an  his- 
torian to  lay  before  the  i^eader.  Though  liable  to  ooiiieetaw  of 
the  suspicion  of  interested  motives,  he  is  too  g*^**- 
shrewd  to  advance  even  an  interested  argument  without 
reasonable  grounds.  But  the  existence  of  Christians  in  the 
time  of  Nero  is  no  l(mge.r  held  to  depend  in  any  degree  on 
the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  nor  does  the  conjecture  merit  in 

'  It  ihoiild  be  noticed,  to  show  how  readily.  Tadtiis  ndghk  conlbiind  the 
Jews  imd  the  Ohzistiaiia,  that  he  characterizes  both  in  precisely  the  sam^  re- 
markable terms.  Comp.  of  the  Christians,  Ann,  tv.  44. :  "  Odio  generis  hp- 
mani ;  ^  and  of  the  Jews,  Hist,  v,  6. :  "  Adrersns  onmes  alios  hostile  odimn." 

•  PBn.  JEpisi,  X.  9«.  {91.):  a  letter  supposed  to  hare  been  written  in  the 
Tear  104,  probably  a  few  years  earlier  than  the  later  books  of  the  Annah. 

*  These  topics  had  not  been  nntonched  by  St  Panl ;  bat  it  win  be  readily 
cbnceired  that  it  was  after  the  M  of  JemsakBi  and  the  pnblieatioft  of  the 
Apocalypse  that  they  became  most  prominent,  and  began  to  Uttraci  the  notice 
of  the  heathens.  Br.  Hlhnan,  feefing  the  :diiBcQHy  which  attaches  to  our  a<v 
oomits  of  the  Neronian  persecution,  has  suggested  that  the  popular  hatred  tow« 
ards  the  Christians,  and  belief  in  their  guilt,  were  caused  by  iheir  taunts  of 
an  impending  conflagration  of  the  worid.    JBibL  of  ChrUHanifyf  iL  Z1. 
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itself  the  disdain,  reAl  or  affected,  with  which  our  polemics 
hjtve  generally  treated  it.' 

For  myself,  perplexed  by  the  received  account,  yet  scru- 
pling to  admit  such  entire  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  our 
Another  yiow  authorities,  I  cwive  a  fair  consideration  for  anotb- 
soggMUML  ^^  suggestion  .• — ^that  the  suspicions  of  the  Roman 
mob  were  directed  against  the  turbulent  Jews,  notorious  for 
their  appeals  to  the  name  of  Christ,  as  an  expected  prince  or 
leader: — ^that  these  fknatics,  airrested  and  questioned,  not  so 
much  of  the  burning  as  of  their  political  oreed,  sought  to 
implicate  the  true  disciples,  known  to  them  and  hated  by 
them,  howefver  obscure  and  inoffensive  in  Roman  eyes,  in  the 
same  charge :' — ^that  the  true  Christians,  thtls  associated  in  the 
charge  of  Christ-worship,  avowed  the  fact  in  their  own  sense, 
a  sense  which  their  judges  did  not  care  to  discriminate : — ^that 
the  believers  became  thus  more  or  less  sufferers,  though  dou- 
bly innocent  both  of  the  fire  and  of  political  disaffection : — 
finally,  that  our  historians,  misled  by  this  fitlse  infbrmation, 
finding  even  in  the  public' records  that  the  name  of  Christ 
was  the  oommon  shibboleth  of  the  victims,  too  readily  imag- 
ined that  the  persecution  was  directed  against  the  Chris- 
Horns  only.  FrightfVil  as  this  attack  on  the  brethren  was,  it 
thus  fell  only  obliquely  upon  them ;  it  may  be  hoped  that  it 
was  as  transient  as  it  was  sudden.  K  we  may  draw  any  con- 
clusions firom  the  monuments  lately  discovered  of  the  Clau- 
dian  fi-eedmen,  it  would  seem  that  many  of  the  disciples, 
whom  St.  Paul  had  greeted  by  name,  died  quietly  in  their 
beds.  Though  Christian  writers  have  concurred  in  citing 
the  Neronian  as  the  first  of  their  persecutions,  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  Church  has  specified  none  of  its  victims  among 

'  Gibbon,  ZML  <m<f.Mi2^  dL  xH 

'  The  animoatty  of  tiia  Jews  of  the  old  fiutfa  to  the  CSiristian  reformers  is 
Btrongjj  marked  in  the  Ad»  of  the  ApoeUea,  and  reoors  again  in  almost  the 
earliest  doooments  of  the  first  apestolie  age.  See  particolarlj  Martyr.  Pcify' 
carp,  c.  18. ;  Jnstfai  Martyr,  Diahg,  uadJpoL;  Tertalfian,  adv.  Judtmm,  Taci- 
tus himself  points  to  the  betrayal  of  one  set  of  Tiotims  by  another:  "prime 
correpti  qui /atebantur,  deinde  indido  eorum  multitado  ingens." 
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Iicr  noble  army  of  Martyrs.^  St.  Paul  himself  is  not  suppos- 
ed to  have  £EiIlen  on  this  occasion*  Absent  at  the  time  ^m 
Bome^  he  returned  there  soonafter ;  but  in  the  epistle  he  wr6te 
from  thence  within  two  or  three  years  of  this  date,  no  allusion 
occurs  to  the  recent  sufferings  of  his  disciples*  The  story  tiliat 
he  was  beheaded  at  Bonie  in  the  last  year  of  'INTero  hsis  been 
current  from  early  times ;  but  this  tradition,  howey^  proba- 
ble in  itself,  is  attended  with  circumstances  which  show 
how  little  it  was  connected,  in  the  minds  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians, with  the  theory  of  a  general  proscription  of  their 
faith.' 

The  notion  that  Nero's  measures  extended  to  the  provinces, 
or  issued  in  a  standing  decree  against' Christianity,  though 
attested  by  some  of  the  ancients  and  much  cher- 
ished by  niany  modems,  rests  on  slender  and  low  uSenUuJ 
equivocal  testimony..'    It  was  one  thing  to  in-  ^'^ 

dulge  the  momentary,  rage  of  the  populace,  another  to  estab- 
lish the  principle  of  religious  perseoution.    There  seems  no 

'  Modbdm;  De  Rebm  ChaiisL  cade  Corulant  ssca  I  §  34. 

*  For  tfae  presumed  date  of  St  Paul's  maistyrdom  I  ^er  to  the  statement 
of  Jerome:  ^jj%.  Neiouto  atmo/'  OalaL  e.  (^.  Gjril  of  Jerasalem  reported 
that  his  death  was  caused  by  a  quarrel  with  Simon  HagiiSi  GhrTSOStom  that  he 
was  punished  for  having  oonyerted  Nero's  mistress  {Catft^a  life  of  0L  Foul), 
That  St  Paul  suffered  at  Rome  has  been  a  constant  tradition  from  early  times 
(Euseb.  J?is^.  SccL  ii.  26. ;  Origen,  tn  Gm.  liL);  but  the  argument  fix)m  Clem- 
ens Romanus  (I  (f.,  possibly  the  original  autiiority  for  it)  seems  to  me  mere 
kiflteg.  A  Reghis  professor  of  dirinity  bogfat  not  to  sanction  the  tmnslation 
of  ftofiTvpicac  hti  ruv  iyovfdvup,  mar^rtimii  sohkns  sabprmfdetU  Or^;  and 
a  kamed  ohronologer's  illustration  of  the  phnae  by;  the  d^  t^n$p&rop9c  (He- 
lius  and  Kero)  of  Dion,  is  an  ingenious  extravagance.  Perhaps  a  cautious  in- 
quirer win  be  satisfied  with  the  language  of!  the  apostie  himself  (2  TSm.  iy. 
6-16.),  which  indicates  the  expectation  of  speedy  martyrdom,  and  may  itself 
haye  suggested  the  ecclesiastical  traction. 

'  That  the  persecution  extended  to  the  proTinoes  is  first  asserted  by  Oro- 
du3  (yil  VI.).  This  .notion  is  considered  to  be  ampjy  Yefiited  by  Dodwell 
(Dm,  Cypr,  xl).  See  Oieseler,  Eed,  RuL  1 1.  28.  The  Lusitanian  hiscrip- 
tion  is  given  up.  That  Nero  issued  a  standing  decree  agsdnst  Christianity, 
whidi  ^tinned  to  be  the  law  of  the  empire,  is  roundly  asserted  by  Tertulliaa 
(ad  Nation,  L  ?.),  a  writer  prone  to  mfsbterpret  &cts  to  the  advantage  of  hit 
own  aif^nment 
106 
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lesaoa  to  doubt  that  Nero  xieeipedteA  the  mazimB  of  his  eoim* 
try  in  tolerating  generally  i^  religions  against  which  no 
pahUc  scandal  eonld  be  all^ped.  The  eitiaens  were  not  re- 
strained by  law  £rom  practising  foreign  ritea^  provided  they 
did  not  overtly  reject  those  of  the  nation,  and  their  oondnct^ 
even  in  this  particular,  was  not  jealously  watched*  The 
proselytes  to  Judaism,  aad  even  to  Christianity,  might  pos- 
sibly ev^de  the  required  solemnities;  the  magistrates  were 
lax,,  the  bystatiders  were  indifferent  As  yet  we  nieet  with 
no  indication  of  that  uneasy  apprehension  of  spintual  emo- 
tions, expressed  by  the  specific  inhibition  of  new  and  strange 
religions  by  which  the  minds  qf  men  may  be  movedy  which 
marked  a  later  period  of  Roman  jurisprudence.^  Tbleiation, 
indeed,  on  such  a  basis,  constitutes  no  claim  to  a  pmdent  lib- 
erality on  the  part  of  the  Koman  government.  It  waii  rather 
an  unreflecting  persistence  in  habits  of  thought  derived  from 
another  st^be  of  society.  The  toleration  of  the  empire  was  a 
relic  of  the  proud  exdusiveness  of  primitive  ages,  which 
never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  the  sons  of  Mars  and 
Rhea  deigning  to  bow  before  the  gods  of  enemies  and  stran- 
gers; which  had  no  fear  of  innovation,  nor  appreciated  the 
risks  of  conversion.  The  government  iildulged  in  indol^it 
security  while  the  foundations  of  the  old  ideas  were  crum- 
bling away.  The  active  growth  of  Christianity  first  opened 
the  eyes  of  rulers  and  people.  The  sword  had.  been  long  sus- 
pended over  the  Chrbtians ;  sometimes  it  had  descended, 
and,  the  disciples,  id  ways  insecure,  had  be^  made  to  sufier ; 
but  whenever  the  jealousy  of  the  state  was  awakened,  no 
special  edict  was  reqtiired  to  drag  them  before  the  altar  of 
Jupiter,  and  invite  them  to  sprinkle  it  with  incense,  and  con- 
ceive a  vow  to  the  genius  of  the  emperor.' 

'  VavH  SenierU.  t.  2h  2.  "NoTg)  et  vm  incogaitae,  ^uibos  meDtes  homi- 
num  njoTeantur." 

'  The  fact  that  Nqto^s  was  the  first,  persecutipn,  the  bftrbarities  attending 
It,  possibly  also  the  notoriety  giren  to  it  by  the  narrathre  of  Tacitus,  ixnpresBed 
later  generations  of  Christians  with  a  peculiar  horror  of  this  tyrant  ISnt  the 
notion  that  he  was  the  Antichrist  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  ha  should  return 
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Hie  Roman  Empire,  at  this  epooii,  wafi  like,  one  of  the 
ttatues  BO  common  at  the  time,  ih  which  anew  head  had  been 
fitted  to  the  original  tronk ;  and  as  the  sculptor,  ^be  govern- 
passing  his  finger-hail  along  the  marble,  assured  ^^^ed  by 
himself  that  the  junctore  was  hot  sensible  to  the  ^^^^i^ 
toudi, so  the  oitieens ■  might  belieye, under  tite  ^^^f9^ 
widespread  liberty  of  thomght  thejr  actualiy  eAJoyed,-  that 
the  &tal  severance  between  freedom  and  despotism  was  not 
to  be  detected  by  the  nicest  organs.'  But  beneath  the  more 
refined  4md  sensitive  classes  of  the  capital,  those  which  claim- 
ed the  privilege  of  thought  and  knew  how  to  use  it,  lay  next 
the  multitude  of  triflers  and  idlers,  the  rich  voluptuaries,  the 
pampered  officials^  the  upstart  freedmen  of  the  emperjor  and 
his  courtiers^  who,  environed  as  they  were  with  perils,  endur* 
ed  the  tyranny  of  the  0«esars  for  the  sake  of  their  own  ease 
and  luxuay,  and:  were  content  to  enjoy  the  present  hour 
without  regard  to  |d&e  past  or  the  future. .  Mads  enervated 
by  indulgenoe^  shattered  by  vice,  estranged  from  all  hi^ 
and  pure  aspirations  by  the  pleasures  of  sense,  were  unable 
to  cope  with  despotism :  these  men  could  only  crouch  like 
dogs  under  the  uplifred  arm  of  their  master ;  they  had  not 
energy  e^en  to  fly  from  it.  Whatever  indignationi^ey  might 
f^\  towards  the  tyrant,  they  ciould  only  voit  it  in  spiteM  dam- 
onstratiohs-  agamst  his  dreatures,  and  he  could  at  amy  time 
avert  their  mumHurs  .from  himself  by  throwing  to  them  a 
victim  from  his  awn  court  or  household.  Then  was  revealed 
on  the  publio  stage  of  history  tiie  secret  to  which  the  inte- 
rior of  every  priviate  house  could  testify,  of  the  jOsarfiil  ukdon 
which  may  subrist  between  soft  vohqytuous  manners  and  cal- 


ls power  from  the  Xuj^hmtes  (xilL  a.,xtl  12^  sdl  S.  16.;  comp.  'Neflbder, 
jyianjnmff  ypd  JfiHit^^  p.  480.X  calmoft  b^  Hcf^qfid  to  priaiitt?«tune&  The  dutjo 
fd  the  peeudoSihjUme  oracle,  elf  avatdplfet  \a6iuv  def  abrSv  is  very  unoer- 
tain.  St  AugosUne-  (Civ,  DeL  xx.  19.)  speaks  of  the  belief  as  oommon,  but 
not  universal,  In  his  day :  **  KonnulU  ipsum  'resurrecturum,  et  futurum  And- 
Chrigtmn'  suspioantur.^  Comp.  Laetantius,  de  JSforL  JPsneeuL  c.  2.,  and  some 
verseaof  OommodianuB,  pofl^lj of  Ihe third eentory. 

^  Pees.  JBat,  1  64. !  ^  U't  per  Urn  sefveros  EfflHidafe  Jaactura  ungnet^** 
VOL.  n. — 15 
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Ions  ferocity  of  dispositioiL  Then  the  men  whose  own  mofr 
des  were  flaocid  with  the  abuse  of  the  bath,  the  table,  and 
the  couch,  were  seen  to  gloat  with  horrid  &8oination  over  the 
pangs  of  physical  suffering  they  wantonly  inflicted.  The 
cruelty  of  the  women  vied  with  that  of  the  men.  To  these 
cynical  sensualists,  with  a  depravity  of  feeling  uodfoirtunately 
not  uncominon,.  the  spectacle  of  virtue  tormented  woukL  be  a 
positive  enjojrment ;  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  appre« 
hend  that  by  them  the  despotism  of  a  Kero  was  supported 
for  thegiatification  it  ministered  to  their  fiendish  maficioua- 
ness. 

The  corrupt  morality  of  the  age,  pervading  all  ranks  and 
classes,  was,  above  all,  the  cause  of  the  patient  endnranoe  of 
Refl6eti(^8on  tyranny  which  so  lamentably  distinguished  it 
mon^dfUie  ^ith  the  loss  of  self-respect  engendered  by  mere- 
*(^  ly  selfish  indulgences  men  lose  that  keen  seiise  of 

wiHuig  even  when  inflicted  on  themselves,  which  nerves  the 
hand  of  resistance  more  vigorously  than  fear  or  pdin.  ;  The 
^trust  which  the  victim  of  Tib^us  and  Ifero'oono^vedfor 
all  around  him,  &*om  the  c<Hfficiousnes8  of  his  owti  turpitude, 
paralysed  ev^ery  attempt  at  combination.  The  viees  o<Hnmon 
to  all  great  cities  flourished  with  rank  luxuriance  in  the  cap- 
ital of  a  society  thns  depraved  and  soulless.  Sensuality  in 
its  most  degrading  fl)rms  x>ervaded  all  classes,  and  was  fos- 
tered by  the  publicity  of  ordinary:  life,  by  the  allurements  of 
art,  sometimes  by  the  direct  injunctions  of  a  gross  supersti- 
tion, to  a  degree  of  shamelessness  which  has  made  it  tito  op- 
probrium of  history.  Doubtless  the  iniquities  of  Rome  have 
been  more  nakedly  exposed  than  those  of  modern  cities  by 
the  unblushing  frankness  of  its  moralists  and  satirists ;  but 
their  frankness  or  effirontery  was  itself  a  product  of  the  li- 
centiousness of  the  age :  Juvenal  would  haTC  oast  a  veU  over 
the  wantonness  he  chastised,  if  public  decorum  had  seemed 
in  the  least  to  require  it.  The  distinguishing  viced  of  the 
great  were  meanness  and  servility,  the  pursuit  of  money  by 
every  artifice  and  compliance  i  they  had  little  of  the  sense  of 
honour  which  forms  an  exterior  bulwark  even  te  fiseUe  moral 
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principles  among  onrselves.  The  poor,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  their  dearest  wants  and  pleasures  provided  for  them, 
were  not  stimolated  to  dishonesty  hy  the  dire  straggle  for 
life,*  or  even  by  the  thirst  of  advancement,  which  are  at  once 
the  bane  and  the  preserving  salt  of  modem  society.  But 
they  were  bmtal,  bloodthirsty,  callous  to  the  infliction  of 
pain,  familiar  in  daily  life  with  cruelties  such:  as  we  shudder 
to  hear  of  in  modem  timefl  under  the  influence  of  violent  pas- 
sions, in  the  momentary  excesses  of  popular  outbreaks.  Much 
candour  and  discrimination  are  required  in  comparing  the 
sins  of  one  age  with  those  of  another,  still  more  in  pronounc- 
ing between  tiiem,  especially  tv^here  the  hideonsness  of  the 
subject  must  deter  us  from  dragging  them  fully  into  light : 
but  we  must  not  be  led  to  lay  upon  Pagan  Idolatry  too  large 
a  share  of  the  reproach  from  which  even  true  religion  has 
not  been  exempted ;  for  Cluistiancty,  divine  as  it  is  in  its  pre* 
c^s  and  its  sanctions,  has  proved  but  weak  in  contending 
against  the  passions  of  our  conrupt  nature :  the  crudty  of 
our  Inquisitions  and  sectarian  persecutions,  of  our  laws- 
against  sorcery,  our  serfdom  and  our  slavery ;  the  petty  fraud- 
nlaice  we  tolerate  in  almost  every  class  and  calling  of  the 
community ;  the  bold  front  worn  by  our  open  sensuality ;  the 
deeper  degradation . of  that  which  is  concealed;  all  these 
leave  us  little  room  for  boastang  of  our  modem  disdpline, 
andniust  deter  the  thoughtful  mquirer  from  too  confidently 
contrastmg  the  morals  of  i^t  old  world  and  the  new. 

The  fiurest,  perhaps^  and  certainly  the  most  pleasing  com- 
parison we  can  make  between'  modem  and  anci^it  civiliza- 
tion, between  the  effect  of  a  divine  and  a  human  ^     ^     ^, 

'  _.        .        ,         .  ..  Counteracting 

teaching^  lies  in  the  virtues  they  may  seem  re-  i>riiie<pieBor 
spectively  to  have  fostered :  for  we  must  not  for- 
get that  even  under  heathenism  there  was  always  a  moral 
teaching 'at  work,  and  amidst  all  the  incentives  to  vice,  in- 
^ruction  was  never  wanting  in  virtue.  However  feebly  the 
voice  of  religion  or  philosoj^y  may  have  fiiUen  on  the  ears 
of  the  multitude  the  eiroumstanoee  of  daily  life  read  constant 
lessons  in  love  and  honesty.    Human  nature  indeed,  like  hm- 
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ning  water,  has  a  tendency  to  purify  itself  by  action ;  the 
daily  wants  of  life  call  forth  corresponding  duties,  and  duties 
daily  performed  settle  into  principles,  and  ri^n  into  graces. 
Even  at  Rome  in  the  worst  of  time^,  men  of  affairs,  particu- 
larly those  in  middle  stations,  most  remoyed  from  the  teidpta- 
tions  of  luxury  and  poverty,  were  in  the  habitual  practiee 
of  integrity  and  self-denial ;  mankind  had  £dth  in  the  general 
honesty  of  their  eqirals,  in  the  justice  of  their  patrons,  in  the 
fidelity  of  their  dependents :  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  exercised  the  natural  afGections,  and  relied^  on  their 
being  reciprocated:  all  the  relations  of  life  were  adorned  in 
turn  with  bright  instances  of  devotion,  and  mankind  trans- 
acted their  business  with  an  oordinary  confidence  in  the  foree 
of  coneciience  and  right  reason.  The  steady  development  of 
enlightened  legal  principles  conclusively  proves  the  general 
dependence  upon  law  as  a  guide  and  corrector  of  manners. 
In  the  camp  however,  more  especially,  as  the  chief  sphere  of 
this  purifying  activity,  the  great  qualities  of  the  Soman 
character  continued  to  be  phunly  manifested*  Hie  history 
of  the  Gsdsars  presents  to  us  ia  constant  succession  of  brave, 
patieint,  resokite,  and  fiiithful  soldiers,  men  deejily  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  duty,  superior  to  vanity,  despisers  of  boast- 
ing, eohtent  to  toil  in  obsctirity  and  shed  their  Mood  at  the 
fixmtiers  of  the  empire,  unrepining  at  the  cold  mistaruit  of 
their  masters,  not  clamorous  lor  the  honours  so  sparingly 
awarded  them,  but  satisfied  in  the  daily  wofk  of  their  hands, 
and  faH  of  &ith  in  the  national  destiny  which  they  were  daily 
accomplishing.  If  such  humble  instruinents  of  society  MX>uttd 
them  are  not  to  be  coinpared  for  the  importance  of  their  mis- 
sion with  the  votaries  of  speeijdative  wisdom,  who  protested 
in  their  live»  and  in  their  deaths  against  tiie  odmes  «f  their 
generation,  there  is  still  somefthing  touching  in  the  simple 
heroism  of  these  chiefs  of  the  legions,  of  which  we  have  met 
already  wdt^  some  bright  examples,  and  shall  encounter  many 
mope,'-JtI»'  heroism  of  a  PiButiiifl,  a  Saetoniuf ,  a  Vespasian, 
a  Oorbulo,  and  an  Agrioola,'-^wldcAi  preserves  to  lui  in  un- 
broken BuceeiBsion  the  features  of  the  Scipios,  the  Catos,  the 
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^hnilu,  and  the  MaroellL  Here  are  virtues,  not  to  be  named 
indeed  with  the  £eal  of  missionaries  and  the  devotion  of  mar- 
tyrs,  but  worthy  nevertheless  of  a  high  plaoe  in  the  esteem 
of  all  who  reverence  human  nature,  which  may  prove,  in  the 
teeth  of  some  thoughtless  £uiatics,  that  the  age  was  not  ut*^ 
terly  degraded  whidi  furnished  the  first  votaries  to  the  Gos- 
pet' 

The  iteoeptanbe  of  Christianity  we  should  oonsidei'  not  so 
much  a^  strong  reaction  from  the  prevailing  wickedness  of  the 
age,  as  a  symptom  of  the  aspirations  strbggling  ^^_^.  , 
beneath  its  surface,  and  of  its  anxious  demand  eongenbato 

_  -  .     .  -r  ■■  %  •  1  certain  moral 

for  moral  convictions*  I  have  shown  m  another  tendendetof 
place  that  the  Gospel  was  not  embraced,  on  its  ^*^ 
first  promulgation  in  Judea,  by  die  despair  of  the  most 
wretched  outcasts  of  humanity,  but  rather  by  the  hopeful  en- 
thusiaam  which  urges  those  who  enjoy  a  portion  of  the  goods 
of  life  to  improve  and  fortify  their  possession.  And  so  again 
at  Rome  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Christianity  was 
only  the  refuge  of  the  afflicted  and  miserable ;  rather,  if  we 
may  lay  any  stress  upon  the  monuments  above  referred  to, 
it  was  first  embraced  by  persons  in  a  certain  grade  of  com- 
fort and  respectability;  by  persons  i^proaching  to  what  we 
should  eall  the  middk  chuse^m  thdr  condition,  their  educa* 
tion  mid  their  'moral  views.  Of  this  class  Seneca  himself  was 
the  idol,  the  oracle :  he  was,  so  to  say,  the  fitvourite  preacher 
of  the  more  intelligent  and  humane  disciples  of  nature  and 
virtue.  Now  the  writings  of  Seneca  show,  in  their  way,  a 
real  anxiety  among  this  class  to  rsdse  the  moral  tone  of  man- 
jcind  around  them.:  a  spirit  of  reform,  a  zeal  for  the  conver- 

'  These  remarks,  I  know,  are  liable  to  miaooiifltractioa,  bat  H  seems  a  duty 
10  protest  agaiasi  the  common  tendenej  of  Christian  motaliststo  dwell  only  on 
the  dark  side  of  Pagan  society,  in  order  to  hdghten  by  contrast  the  blesshiga 
of  the  Gospel  The  argument  becomes  dangerous  when  the  treatment  of  it  is 
dnfur.  The  preteiuions  adranced  by  such  an  adrocate  as  Coimi  Champagny 
for  the  Roman  Church,  which  aHone  he  identifles  wllli  Christianity,  to  be  the 
sole  depository  of  all  moral  priaoiples  and  pnkotiee,  are  dtftressing  to  those  who 
reflect  how  fcarfblly  they  hare  beea  beBed  by  the  resolt^ 
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don  of  souls,  whichi  though  it  ncrer  rose  indeed,  under  the 
teaching  of  the  philc^ophers,  to  boiling  heat,  still  simmered 
with  genial  warmth  on  the  sur&ce  of  society.  Far  different 
as  was  their  social  standii^  point,  far  different  as  were  the 
foundations  and  the  presumed  sanctions  of  their  teaching  re* 
spectiyely,  Seneca  and  St.  Paul  were  both  moral  reformers; 
both,  be  it  said  with  reverence,  were  fellow-workers  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  though  the  Christian  could  look  beyond  the 
proximate  aims  of  morality,  and  prepare  men  for  a  final  de- 
velopment on  which  the  Stoic  could  not  venture  to  gaae. 
Hence  there  is  so  much  in  their  principles,  so  much  even  in 
their  language,  which  agrees  together,,  so  that  the  one  has 
been  thought,  though  it  must  be  allowed  without  adequate 
reason,  to  have  borrowed  directly  fix)m  the  other.*  But  the 
philosopher,  be  it  remembered^  discoursed  to  a  large  and  not 
inattentive  audience,  and  surely  the  soil  was  not  all  onfinit- 
ful  on  which  his  seed  was  scattered,  when  he  proclaimed  that 
God  dtoeUa  not  in  temples  of  toood  or  stone^  nor  toanU 
the  ministrationa  qf  human  hands:*  thai  He  has  no  de- 
light in  the  blood  of  viciima:*  thai  JSe  is  near  to  aU  hie 
creatteree:^  that  Bie  spirit  resides  in  men's  hearts:*  that  att 
men  are  truly  Mis  offspring:*  that  v>e  ate  members  of  one 
iody^  which  is  God  or  natur^:^  that  men  must  beliene  in 
God  btfore  they  can  approach  Mm  :  *  that  the  true  service 
of  God  is  to  be  like  ufUo  Sim: •  ih(U  aU  man  June  sinned^ 

'  It  is  barcHy  neccsBary  to  reler  to  tiie  pretended  letters  botveen  St.  Paul 
and  Seneca.  Besides  the  eyidence  from  style,  some  of  tee  dates  thej  contain 
ore  quite  soffident  to  condemn  them  as  domsy  forgeries.  They  are  mentioned, 
bat  with  no  expression  of  belief  in  thdr  genuineness,  by  Jerome  and  Augus- 
tine.   See  Jones,  On  the  Canon^  it  80. 

'  Senocx  JSf.  96.,  and  in  Ladantius,  BmL  tL 

*  Ep.  116. :  "  Coltnr  Deus  non  tauiis  sod  pia  et  kcU  voluntate.** 

*  Ep.iAr.  ^  Saoer  intra  nos  spiritos  sedet*' 

*  DePimULl. 

'  Epi  98.  96. :  **  Membra  Bomuflinagni  ooiporls." 
'  j^  96. :  ^Frimte  Deorum  ookas  asl  Deos  eredere.** 

*  Ep.  95. :  <<  Satis  coluit  quisquis  imitatvB  est" 
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atid  none  performed  aU  the  works  of  the  law :  *  l^at  God  u 
no  reepeeter  of  nations^  rctnke^  or  conditioner  but  aU^  harbor 
rian  and  jRomfmy  bond  and  free^  are  oHke  under  JHe  aU^eeO' 
ing  Pnyoidence,^ 

St.  Paul  enjoined  submission  and  obedience  eren  to  the 
tyranny  of  IN'ero,  and  Seneca  fosters  no  ideas  sabyersive  of 
politl<^al    subjection.     Endurance  is    the  para- 

...  i»,^.  m<»  t*  Seneoft's  pollti- 

motint  THrtue  of  the  Stoic.    To  forms  of  gorem-  ed  and  moni 
meiit  the  wise  man  was  wholly  indifferent ;  they 
were  among  the  external  circumstances  above  which  his 
spirit    soared  in   serene  sel^contemplation.    We  trace  in 
Senecsa  no  yearning  for  a  restoration  of  political  freedom,  nor 
does  1^  eren  point  to  the  senate,  after  the  manner  of  the 
patriots  of  the  day,  as  a  legitiniate'  check  to  the  autocracy  of 
the  despot.    The  only  mode,  in  his  view,  of  tempering  tyr« 
anny  is  to  educate  the  tyrant  himself  in  virtue*    His  was  the 
selfdenial  of  the.  Christians,  but  without  their  anticipated 
compensation.     It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  in  his 
highest  flights  of  rhetoric, — and  no  man  ever  reconunended 
the  unattainable  with  a  finer  grace,^ — Seneca  must  have  felt 
that  he  was  labouring  ta  build  up  a  bouse  without  foundat 
tious;  that  his  system,  as  Gaius  said  of  his  style,  was  sand 
without  lime.    He  was  surely  not  unconilcious  of  the  incon^ 
sistency  of  his  own  position,  as  a  public  man  and  a  minister, 
with  the  theories  to  which  he  had  wedded  himself;  and  of 
the  impossibility  of  preserving  in  it  the  purity  T„«,n8i8teiicy 
of  Ms  character  as  a  philosopher  or  a  man.    He  tSSSS^d 
was  aware  that  in  the  existing  state  6f  society  at  ^  oonSuct 
Rome,  wealth  was  necessary  to  men  high  in  station :  wealth 

'  Senec.  de  Ira,  i.  14. ;  ii.  27. :  "  Quia  est  iste  qui  se  prolitetur  omnibus  le- 
gibus  innocentcm  ?  " 

•  De  Bene/,  ill  18.:  "Yirtua  omnes  admittit  libertinos,  servos,  reges." 
These  and  many  other  passages  are  collected  by  Champagny,  it  546.,  after  Fa» 
bricius  and  others,  and  compared  with  well-known  texts  in  Scripture.  The  Tei^ 
sion  of  the  Vulgate  shows  a  great  deal  of  rerbal  correspondence.  M.  Trop* 
long  remarks,  after  Be  Maistrc,  that  Seneca  has  written  a  fine  book  on  Provi- 
dence, for  which  there  was  not  even  a  name  at  Home  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
Vlnjltience  du  CTirtsUanisme^  <jbe,^  L  ch.  4. 
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alone  could  retain  inflnence,  and  a  poor  minister  beeame  at 
once  contemptible.  Hie  diBtributor  of  the  imperial  fitvoura 
mnst  bare  bis  banqnets,  bis  receptions,  bis  slaves  and  freed* 
men ;  be  must  possess  tbe  means  of  attracting  if  not  of  brib* 
ing ;  be  mnst  not  seem  too  yirtaoiis,  too  anst^e,  amopg  an 
eril  generation;  in  order  to  do  good  at  all  be  mnst  swim 
witb  tbe  stream^  bowever  poUutcid  it  migbt  be.  All  tbts  in* 
consistency  Seneca  must  bave  contemplated  witbout  bleneb- 
ing ;  and  tbere  is  sometbing  ioncbing  in  tbe  serenity  be  pre- 
served  amidst  tbe  conflict  tbat  must  bave  perpetuaUy  raged 
between  bis  natural  sense  and  bis  acquired  prindpks.  Both 
Cicero  aaid  Seneca  were  men  of  many  weaknesses,  and  we  re- 
mark tbem  the  more  because  both  were  pretenders  to  miusttal 
str^gt^  of  character:  but  while  Cicero  lapsed  into  poUftical 
errors,  Seneca  ciannot  l>e  absolved  of  actual  orimei  Never- 
theless, if  we  may  compare  tbe  greatest  znasters  of  RomaJa  wis- 
dom together,  tbe  Stoic  will  appear,  I  think,  the  more  earnest 
of  the  two,  the  more  anxious  to  do  his  duty  for.  its  own  sake, 
tbe  more  sensibie  of  tbe  claims  of  mankind  upon  him  for  such 
precepts  of  virtuous  living  as  he  had  to  give.  In  an  age  of 
unbelief  and  compromise^  he  taught  that  Truth  was  pdsilive 
and  Virtue  objective.  He  oonceived,  what  never  entered 
Oicero^s  mind,  the  idea  of  improving  his  fellow-creatures:  bo 
had,  what  Cicero  bad  not,  a  heart  for  eonTerBi<»i  to  Christiaii- 
ity. 

The  advance  of  moral  principles  between  the  age  of  Cicero 
and  Seneca  is  strongly  marked  by  the  &voar  with  which  the 

expression  has  been  recrived  that  tbe  Stoic  was 
teacher  of         eHvelopM^  cu  it  wefc^  tn  the  atwH>€pher^  Of  OAHs' 

tianity^    We  possess  one  other  small  volume  of 
the  moral  teaching  of  the  time,  comprising  the  six  satires  of 

'  Troplopg,  L  c.,  who  cannot  altogether  give  up  tho  significancj  of  t^o 
phrase,  *'  Seneca  noster,**  so  common  with  the  fathers  of  the  church.  See  St. 
Jeroine,  de  JScripL  EccL  c  12. ;.  TertuU.  de  Anim,  1, ;  August,  de  Civ,  Zki^  tL 
10.  He  adds :  "  Sa  correspondanoe  areo  S.  Pan],  qnoique  apocryphe,  ne  raut- 
elle  pas  d^aOleurs  eomme  mythe  ?  **  I  have  already  mentioned  the  coincidence 
of  the  use  of  "  caro  "  in  Seneca  and  St.  PauL    Troplong  says  that  "  angelus  " 
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the  poet  Persius,  himself  also  a  Stoic,  and  a  pupil  of  the  Stoio 
Oomutus,  the  fiiend  and  probably  the  fireedmau  of  the  ftonily 
of  Seneoa.  Aulas  Persius  was  bom  in  the  year  787,  and  died 
in  the  middle  of  Nero's  reign,  at  the  early  age  of  txrenty- 
eight*  Possessed  of  ample  means,  and  inth  weakly  health, 
he  engaged  in  no  public  affiurs,  but  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  philosophical  speculation,  to  which  he  did  hono^  by  the 
purity  and  smplioity  of  his  priyate:life.  The  feistidiousness, 
perhaps,  rather  thanrthe  ardour  of  his  virtue  urged  him  to 
step  forth  as  a  moral  reformer:  the  passion  of  his  Contem- 
poraries for  verse  compositicm  suggested  to  him  the  vehicle 
of  poetical  satire  rather  than  of.  prose  dissertation ;  and  his 
lucubrations,  curious  and  not  uninstruotive  as  they  are,  have 
doubtless  been  preserved  to  us  only  by.thie  accident  of  tJho 
form  in  which  they  have  been  conveyei  Of  the  po^ical 
merit  of  these  lingular  compositions  I  have  no  occasion  here 
to  speak:  they  have  been  variously  judged;  but  those  who 
have  criticized  most  severely  their  jejuneness  in  thought  and 
general  crabbedness  of  expression,  have  done  iscant  justice  to 
the  smartness  of  observation  a&d' felicity  of  language  with 
which  tliey  oocarionally  glitter/  In  a  moral  point  of  view, 
howev^,  they  are  not  without  their  sigmficanoe.  A  com- 
parison of  the  satires  of  Persius  with  those  of  Horace  may 
serve  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  age  in  ethical  principles. 
Horace  shoots  folly  as  it  flies :  his  bolts  are  either  flung  at 
random  for  his  own  amusement,  or,  as  I  have  elsewhere  sug- 
gested, have  a  covert  political  object :  there  is  neither  love 
of  truth,  nor  indignation  at  vice,  nor  scorn  of  baseness,  nor  a 

occurs  also  In  Ha  biblical  sense  in  the  writings  of  the  iMosophec  But  the 
great  snbjed  of  the  presumed  infloenoe  of  Ghristianity  on  the  moral  teaching 
of  this  and  later  periods  may  be  conyeniently  reserved  for  another  octoaaion. 
M.  Denis,  in  his  recent  woric,  Idie$  Moraka  dam  PAfUiqmUj  baa  traced  some 
Cbrisdan  maxims  far  back  hito  the  r^on  of  heathen  philosophy. 

'  M.  Nlsard^s  j'adgment  on  Feruos  is  harsh  and  mifiuir  (JSStudamrlm  Po9let 
LaLde  la  Dhadeiux,  I  201.)  The  passages  from  Boilean  which  he  dtes  hi 
comparison  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the  third  in  ranic 
of  the  Roman  satirists  over  the  first  of  the  modems. 
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geuerous  wish  to  amend  error.  But  Persius  is  not  a  man  of 
the  world  amusing  himself  with  his  fellow-creatores ;  he  is  a 
philosopher  seeking  to  onderstsuid  them,  and  still  further,  he 
is  a  philosopher  of  the  age  and  school  of  Seneca,  really  anxious 
to  instruct  them.  He  recalls  men  to  true  wisdcmi  by  showing 
not  the  sin  or  folly,  or  the  eyil  consequences  of  their  paasions, 
but  their  inconsistency.  Men  and  women,  he  lets  ub  know, 
are  not  true  philosophers :  they  say  one  thing  and  do  anoth^, 
in  youth  and  age,  in  public  and  private  life,  in  the  street  and 
in  the  chamber,  with  no  intention  to  deceiye,  but  from  defee- 
tive  education.*  6^iuine  philosophy  alone  can  teach  them 
to  choose  the  right  path  ax^  to  keep  it:  this  is  the  training 
which  makes  men  true  to  themselves  and  to  society.  Hiis  ia 
a  wisdom  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  attain: 
and  this  wisdom  he  shows  us  by  his  own  example  is  JSbi 
harsh  and  crabbed  as  duU  fools  suppose,  bui  musical  as  is 
ApoUo^s,  lute.  The  philosophy  of  the  Porch  was  never  so 
persuasively  recommended  as  by  the  charming  verses  in 
which  PersiuB  sings  of  the  influence  Ck)nmtas  exercised  on 
his  youthful  affections,  and  the  perfect  harmony  which  sub- 
sisted in  heart  and  soul  between  the  master:  and.  t^  papal, 
into  whose  purged  ear  he  liad  instilled  the  £ruitfal  seed  of 
Clcanthes.' 

It  has  been  supposed  that,  in  his  strictures  on  the  bad 
taste  of  contemporary  versifiers,  Perdus  has  covwrtly  reflect- 

'  Thus,  the  tcmple-worshipper  is  inconsistent  when  he  thinks  he  dm  seduce 
the  pure  and  holj  gods  (iL  4.) :  the  tyrant,  who  thinks  himself  powerAil  but  is 
really  the  slave  of  his  terrors  (liL  42.) :  the  sick  man  who  resents  his  phy- 
sician's advice  (iO.  88.).  Every  man  pretends  to  be  difRarent  from  what  he 
really  is  (iv.  28.)i  K^  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  wisdom,  hot  pat  off  se^ 
big  H  (v<  6>0.).  They  seek  for  liberty  and  fancy  they  have  gained  it^  when  ther 
are  really  slaves  to  vice  and  passion  (v.  125.). 
*Feniiii,iftitv.45.: 

**^Non  cqnidcm  hoc  dobites  ambonim  foedere  oerto 
Consendre  dies,  et  ab  mio  sidere  nascL  .... 
Colior  enim  juvenmn  porgatas  faiseris  aures 
Froge  Qoanthea.    Petite  bine,  javenesque  senesqoe, 
Uncm  animo  oertum,  miserisqoe  viatica  caois." 
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ed  on  the  effeminacy  of  Nero*B  own  oomposi*  ^opouucai 
tions.'  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  should  be  remem-  Si^SS^*^ 
bered  that  the  poet  was  dead  before  the  prince  ^«»^o^ 
had  made  himself  generally  infamous  for  worse  fiuits  than 
those  of  style  and  sentiment.  Nevertheless,  it  is  deserying 
of  remark  that  the  sage,  the  moraint,  the  reformer,  has  not 
uttered  a  single  word  xm  the  poetical  aspect  of  the  times ;  no 
breath  of  indignation  at  the  serrile  submissum  of  his  country- 
men, of  eoilsolation  for  broken-hearted  patriots,  of  encour- 
agement for  the  few  gallant  spirits  who  still  m%ht  hope  for 
better  days  to  come.  Fersins  betrays  no  consciousness  of 
the  degradation  (^  his  countrymen,  nor  yearning  fc^r  the  re* 
coi^ery  of  their  ancient  liberties.  A  sii^le  allusion  to-  the 
fi^eedom  of  the  Athenians  of  old  suggests  only  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  deceptions  practised  upon  them  by  their  dema- 
gogues : '  to  the  Senate,  once  the  real  bulwark  of  Roman  in- 
depen^nce,  still  something  more  than  the  mere  shadow  of  a 
great  name^  he  makes  no  allusion  whaterer.  The  philoso- 
pher, Iflce  the  Christian,  is  content  that  men  should  work  out 
the  appointed  end  of  thdbr  b^g  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  Providelice  has- placed  thenu 

A  more  important  coiriiribution  to  the  history  of  mind  and 
opinion  at  this  period,  is  supplied  by  the  JPTMrsaiia  of  Luean, 
a  work  doubly  isterestiiig,  botdi  ttom  its  own  'n,e**Phanft- 
peculiar  merits  as  a  poem,  and  &om  the  fete  of  "*"  ^  ^"*^ 
its  distinguished  author.  Lucan,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
chosen  companion  of  Nero^s  early  days,  being  of  about  the 
same  age,  and  showing  much  of  the  ready  and  brilliant  talent 
which  might  charm  a  youth  of  Nero's  temper  and  accomplish* 
ments.    Tlie  stories  that  are  told  of  their  rivalry  ■_,. .     ,  ^ 

''     TradiUoD  of  the 

in  poetical  exercitations ;  of  the  success  of  the  routioiu  be- 
Bubject  and  the  jealousy  of  the  prince;  of  the  and  Nero  ac- 
taunts  with  which  the  one  resented  this  jealousy, 
and  the  other's  revenge  by  forbidding  him  to  recite  in  public ; 

>  Pcra.  Sai.  I  99.  foU  «  Perthw,  8aL  |y.  20.: 

**  Dinomaches  ego  sum,  suffla ;  sum  Candidas :  esto : 
Pom  ne  deterlus  sapiat  pannncea  Bands.** 
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finally,  of  the  stifled  wrath  whick  led  the  offended  bard  tc 
conspire  against  the  tyrant's  Iife;-^aU  these  may  in  the 
main  be  true,  though  possibly  coloured  and  exaggented* 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  they  grew 
out  of  anattemptto  account  for  the  change  of  sentim^it^-^ 
as  it  apjpears  at  least  to  an  ordinary  observer, — ^between  the 
oommenoement  and  the  continuation  of  Lnean's  poevu  We 
have  remarked  already  the  rdieBaenit  straLa  of  paaegyiio 
upon  Neio  which  ushers  in  tiie  great  i^io  of  the  Civil  Wan: 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  author  penshed  at  the  age  of 
twentyniiz,  in  the  eleventii  year  of  iN'ero^s.  reign,  tre  caa 
hardly  throw  bade  the  period  of  this  dedication  to  the  fpokl- 
en  era  of  tiie  Quinquennium.  It  must  be  allowed  that  tJbe 
tynmt  had  already  revealed  much  of  the  evil  fif  .his  ebanc- 
ter  when  the  courtier  dared  to  banonize  his  virtues ;  if  the 
stem  republicanism  of  the  poem  as  it  advances  was  an  after- 
thought,  it  cannot  be  excused  oa  the  common  plea,  that  the 
vices  of  tyranny  were  undiscovered  at  ita  oomnMneement^ 
Lneni  not  In-  ^^  after  all,  this  presmned  change  is  a  gnituitous 
biffl^^  imputation.  To  Nero  himseU;  afiier  the  opening 
Nero.  invocation,  there  is  no  ibrther  alluaion ;  and  ii^.as 

the  current,  of  his  verse  rolls  on,  his  appeals  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  demmciatiohs  of  tyranny  become  more  vehement 
and  frequent,  we  must  not  suppose  that  Luean  regarded  the 
principate  as  a  tyranny,  or,  till  the  last  moment  of  personal 
pique  or  indignation,  the  prince  himself  as  a  tyrant.^  It 
would  be  a  still  greater  mistake  to  represent  the  panegyric 
on  Nero  as  covert  irony*  Luoan  was  perfectly  in  earnest. 
The  poem,  as  we  know,  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  and 
though  the  books  may  have  been  successively  recited  to 
friends,  it  was  not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  definitively  puV- 

^  Througfatut  the  Pliargalia  there  is  no  stronger,  expression  of  republican 
'ndignation  ^an  in  lines  which  occnr  towards  the  end  of  the  first  book : 
**  Saperos  quid  prodest  poeoere  finem  ? 
Gmn  dcnnfaio  pax  ista  renit:  doc,  Boooa,  maloram 
ContiniuuDi  ^eiiem,  dademqoe  in  ten^Kva  multa 
Extrahe,  dyili  tsntom  Jam  libera  bella" 
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Hsbed  in  the  author's  lifetime.'  Wbateyer  his  cause  of  quar« 
rel  might  be,  I  suppose  that  Lucan,  bad  he  deHberatel  j  chang- 
ed his  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  a  chief  mler,  migbt  ha^e 
taken  measures  fbr  expunging  the  passage  in  whi^  H  is  so 
emphatically  asserted. 

But  we  must  not  deceire  ourselres.  Lucan  was  a;  yiehe^ 
ment  patriot.  He  was  an  ardenjt  admirer  of  the  historic.lib- 
efrties  of  Ms  country.  He  sighed  iirom  wounded  i^^^im  t  parti- 
pride  and  offended  rrrtue,  at  theremembranoe  of  JSJSJrtrfX' 
the  latter  days  cff  the  repuhlic;  aaid  b^ered  that  p«*^ 
Rome  had  ^r&ited  her  appointed  priTih^  of  imiv^rsal  con- 
quest sin^  she  suiYendered  the  pll^dges  of  her  ireedom.'  But 
what  wasthe  freedom  he  so  fiere^  regretted  ?  It  was  the 
rule  ofhis  own  class,  the  licenoeto  enjoy  the » finks  of  con- 
quest claimed,  seized,  and  jealously  guarded  by  the  nobles  and 
senate  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  every  other  class  of  citi- 
zens, of  the  subjiect  provincials,  and  of  the  woild  at  large. 
Critics  have  asked^  who  is  the  hero  of  the  JPhancUia  ^  Is  it 
Omar,  or  Pompeius,  or  Cato  ?  It  is  none  of  the  three,  it  may 
be  answered;  it  is  the  Senate.  Liberty  and  the  Senate  are 
for  ever  in  the«poet'»mo«th,  as  correlative  terms ;  but  he  has 
no  yearnings  for  the  people:  of  the  knights  as  an  oirder  in 
the  istate  he  nerer  once  speaks.'  The  Senate  is  his  idol^  its 
temple  is  the  Curia,  and  its  priests  are  the  consuls:  biit  he 
has  no  incense  fbr  tribxmes  and  chiefs  of  the  Comitia  and  the 

*  CoUectipns»of  small  poems  such  as  odes,  epigrams,  and  satires,  were  pub- 
lished in  separate  books ;  but  we  know  of  the  JEnM^  and  we  may  infer  the 
same  of  other  works  Of  similar  pretensions,  &at  portions  were  first  recited  to 
select  traffiences,  hat  the  poem  reserred  for  psbUeatioii  as  ft  whole.  Tbs  same 
appears  to  hare  been  the  case  with  the  MetamorphMn,  The  story  that  the 
first  three  books  of  the  PharwUa  were  corrected  and  published  by  the  writer 
comes  ftom  an  old  commentary  of  no  authority.  They  are  in  no  respect  more 
torrect  than  the  later  books. 

'  Lucan,  PAora  vfi.  42S.: 

'*  Sed  retro  tua  fata  ttdit,  par  omnibus  annis, 
Emathilb  fbnesta  dies :  hao  looe  craenta 
Effectom,  at  Latios  non  horreat  India  fasces ; ''  &c 

*  The  complaceney  with  which  the  Senate  is  assomed  to  l>e  the  gOYcming 
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Forum.  The  idea  he  had  oonceiyed  of  the  polity  of  UieRe^ 
publio  was  a  dignified  oligarchy  of  patrician  nobles,  bom  to 
sway  the  voters  of  the  Campus  from  the  steps  of  the  temple 
of  Beliona,  to  stride  withoitt  partners  or  rivals  over  every 
province  of  the  empire  they  had  acquired  by  the  blood  of 
then:  plebeian  clients.  The  descoidants  of  tiie&U^i  oligar- 
chy, in  the  ardour  of  their  pretended  patriotism,  had  ^m- 
pletely  forgotten  the  tribes,  as  an  element  of  their  ancient 
constitution,  and  in  their  asfarations  for  the  revival  of  liberty 
never  dreamed  of  restoring  to  them  any  portion  of  their 
power.  In  the  emp^^r's  prinoipate  or  first  place  in  the  sen- 
ate they  ihlly  acquiesced ;  they  did  not  grudge  him  his  seat 
of  honour  between  the  cokisuls;  it  was  of  hia  tribunate^  his 
champioBship  of  the  people,  that  they  were  alone  really  jeal- 
oua  The  idiea  they  entertained  of  a  glorioas  rovcdation  was 
He  had  no  wish  ^^  ^^®  abolition  of  the  empire;  they  desired 
J^^S^i^to  ^^7  ^  eliminate  from  it  the  pop9lar  element, 
J^Jj;^»J«j^  and  restrict  it  solely  to  a  goyemm^t  through 
^'^^^  the  senate*    They  would  have  Sffffered  theur-chief 

to  command  their  armdies,  a&  long  as  he  held  his  command  by 
decree  of  the. senate,  noet  by  a. law  of  the  ipoople. .  They 
would  have  felt  it  as  no  encroachment  on  their  special  rights 
that  he  should  sway  half  the  provinces  as  imperator  or  pro- 
consuL  Such  of  the  emperors  as  had  sou^t  to  gain  the  &- 
vour  of  the  aristocracy  had  sedulously  humoured  dieee  selfish 
views.  Nero,  following  the  precepts  of  Augustus  and  the 
example  of  Claudius,  had  sunk  the  tribune  in  {he  princeps, 
and  accordingly  Nero  was  long  popular  with  the  senators.  It 
was  not  till  he  began  in  his  caprice  to  nxake  war  upon  them 

order  of  the  state  is  Tcry  iiislrucUve.  Sec  particularly  the  opening  of  the  fifUi 
book  of  the  FharaaUa 

"Docuit  populos  Tcnerabilis  Ordo 

Non  Magm  partes,  sed  Magnum  in  pa^tibnp  esse.  .... 

Cunctaque  Jtmuri  ptimam  hoc  decendte  Patrea.  .... 

ConcraHte.  in  medium,  PlOreB,  UtiffmmqpstJtAeli 
Eaaeihseem.  .  .      ** 

With  cqnal  complacency  the  people  are  left  to  CJeesar,  t.  882.  8W.,  &c 
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perBonally  that  he  became  personally  hateful  to  them;  but 
even  then  hia  goyemment,  still  adminifltered  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  their  order,  retained  its  hold  on  their  consideration, 
and  the  fiercest  patriots  among  them  ncTer  contemplated  its 
overthrow.  They  might  hope  to  remove  iN'ero  from  its  head, 
and  to  replace  him  by  a  pnppet  of  their  own ;  but  even  Lu* 
can  himflelf,  the  disciple  of  Cato,  when  he  girded  himself  like 
Brutus  with  a  dagger  to  take  Cesar's  life,  had  no  thoi^ht  of 
restoring  the  republic  of  free  elections  and  popular  magistra* 
cies.  We  shall  find,  as  we  proceed  in  this  history,  that  Taci- 
tus himself  a  patriot  of  calmer  judgment,  was  abundantly 
satisfied  when  he  found  the  senate  placed  ostensibly  at  the 
head  of  afEairs,  and  the  emperprs  affecting  to  be  no  more 
than  its  hai^d  and  its  mouth-piece.  Under  Kerva^  and  Trajan 
the  Boman  liberals  believed  that  they  had  recovered  the  days 
of  Oatulus  and  Pompeius. 

But  to  Lucan,  afier  all,  whatever  it  might  be  to  men  of 
more  reflection  and  experieitc^  the  Idea  of  the  senate  was  a 
mere  phantom,  an  absla^action  of  the  ims^ination.  chMeteristict 
Our  poet  was  a  youth,  bred  a  dedaimer  of  the  JL^£S£^ 
schools,  the  child  and  pupil  of  declaimers  and  '*^^ 
rhetoricians,  and  his  misA  had  never  been  opened  either  by 
trainiDg  or  observation  to  views  of  actual  life.  It  had  be* 
come  irksome  to  men  of  age  and  ezpmence  to  mingle  in  pub* 
lie  affairs  which  they  were  not  suffered  to  conduct,  and  the 
young  competitors  for  civil  distinction  were  I^  without  con- 
trol to  indulge  the  atdour  of  speculative  opinion.  There  was 
no  moral  check  on  their  thoughts^  none  on  their  speech :  the 
new  impulse  given  to  popular  composition  by  the  advent  of 
Nero  to  power  raised  a  race  of  schoolboys  to  illegitimate  au- 
thority in  the  world  of  letters.  Yotmg  Home  of  the  time 
of  Nero  was  eminently  conceited,  and  I  fear  eminently  shal- 
low. Placing  Seneca  at  their  head,  as  is  the  wont  of  the 
rising  generation  to  shelter  under  a  great  name  its  own  con- 
scious self-distrust,  the  fisivourites  of  the  prince,  accepted  at 
the  same  time  as  the  favourites  of  the  multitude,  overbore  the 
finest  taste  and  judgment  of  tiie  veterans  of  literature.    The 
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faolts  and  vices  of  youth  were  Mbnired,  hnmoiired,  and  stiiH'- 
nlated.  Beaerve  and  modestj,  peraeyering  toil,  pattent  Belf* 
examination,  were  regarded  as  irksome  in  themsclyes,  and  as 
a  reflection  on  the  character  of  the  prince.  Talent  flourish- 
ed in  such  an  atmosphere,  as  in  a  forcing^hoose,  but  it  was  no 
climate  for  the  natural  ripening  of  genio^  The  wit  and 
cleremess  of  Lucan,  considering  his  years,  arepretemataral : 
the  tromp^t-tones  of  his  scorn  or  admlratioD,  after  inoie  than 
thirty  years'  familiarity,  still  thmider  in  my  ears  with  stulr 
ling  intensity :  bat  he  has  no  divination  of  men  and  things; 
his  imagination  never  clothes  itself  in  the  costume  of  the 
past ;  he  is  never  transported  out  of  himself;  he  never  saw 
the  cotiqueror  of  the  Gauls;  he  never  trod  the  plains  of 
Emathia.  If  he  is  to  be  compared  iit  all  with  the  inspired 
singer  of  the  u£^eid,  pensive,  passionate,  imd  abstracted,  I 
know  not  what  more  to  his  advantage  can  be  said,  than  the 
remark  of  Statins,  that  the  Epic  of  Lucan  was  an  earlier  ef- 
fort than  the  first  prolusions  of  VirgiL' 

Next  to  Liberty  Lucan  chanted  the  praises  of  Philosophy, 
and  his  views  of  the  one  had  as  little  of  tnrth  and  sense  as  of 
Lncftn's  Tietrs  ^^  Other.  Hc  proclaimed  himself  a  follower  of 
«f  ]>h^oMpE^  the  Stoics,  and  no  inan  has  set  fcrth  their  views, 
such  as  he  conceived  them,  with  mote  spirited  and  soim£ng 
phnlses.  If,  however,  we  examine  them,  we  discover  in  them 
all  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  the  teaching  of  the 
day ;  it  is  impossible  to  gather  from  the  vcnrses  of  Lucan 
whether  the  poet  or  his  masters  believed  in  the  existence  of 
the  gods,  or  moral  government  of  the  world.  These  doc- 
trines are  repeatedly  asserted,  ^d  again  not  less  repeatedly 
denied.*    Fate,  the  idol  of  the  Stoics,  plays  a  great  part  on 

**  Hceo  primo  Jurenis  canes  snb  aero 
Aate  aimoB  Culu^  Maliroiikiil.'' 

According  to  the  life  of  Lnoim  ascribed  to  Snetonins,  tWs  was  the  poet's  own 
boastftd  comparison :  **£t  quantum  uilii  reeiat  ad  OnUcem  l** 

*  Tlie  FhattaUa  is  flill  of  auguries^  Tisions,  and  other  testimonies  to  eofet- 
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the  PharsaliBii  stage ;  yet  onoe,  at  least,  the  poet  does  not 
scrapie  to  declare  his  tmcertamty  whether  Apollo  propheaea 
that  which  is  fated,  or  fate  is  that  which  Apollo  prophesies.' 
There  is,  however,  in  his  view  at  least  one  mani^sst  destiny, 
the  law  of  nature  which  jnstifies  Ro(me's  domimon  orer  the 
world.  WUle  he  throws  aside  the  old  coiitracited  notions  of 
the  individaality  of  nations,  and  affirms,  with  the  emphasis 
of  Seneca,  the  common  origin  and  rights  of  all  mankind,  he 
never  shrinks  fit}m  the  glaring  inoonsistency  of  his  creed  as 
a  Roman  with  his  creed  as  a  philosoj^h^r* 

Nevertheless  this  ]Ailosophy,  crude  as  it  iis,  has  availed  to 
soften  his  feelings  at  least  in  one  particular.  No  Boman  poet 
dwells  with  such  warmth  as  Lucan  on  the  s^iti-  _ 

«  ,         ,     «•       .       •      r«,  ,  His  general  de- 

ment OX  OODJUgal  affBction«'    There  IB  a  sweetness  noienpriiijm- 

in  more  than  one  passage  of  the  JPhat^oKay  where  ^^ 

it  pauses  on  its  stately  march  to  indulge  in  a  moment's  ten* 

demess,  which  little  harmonizes  with  its  author's  general 

harshness,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  tribute  perhaps  to  the 

merits  of  a  consort  worthy  of  his  genius,  whose  devotion  to 

his  memory  was  recorded  in  fitting  strains  by  the  next  gen- 

ei-ation.*    But  this  appreciation  of  the  gentle  influence  "which 

Datoral  power :  the  author  repeatedly  invokes  the  gods ;  but  he  mikes  no  OM 
of  mythological  machineiy,  and  more  than  once  expressly  denies  the  existence 
•f  a  sc^perintepdiDg  PjNmdence :  Til.  4^7.  iM, : 

«  Keatimnr  regnare  Jovem    ....    mortalia  nuUi 
Sunt  curata  Deo." 
'  PAar«.  y.  92.: 

*'  SiT(B  canlt  fatum,  sen,  quod  jubet  ipse,  cuncpdo  .    . 

Rt  fatmn.** 

■  Gomp.  the  passion  of  Pcmpcius  and  ComeBa,  r.  '726-816.,  vlii.  40-158., 
1Z.  61-116.    £ven  the  sterner  esteem  of  Cato  and  Marcia  has  a  touch  of  mq- 
tiroent  and  enthosiaflm. 
•  Statius,!  c  120.: 

^  Adsis  lucidus,  et  Tocante  Folia, 
Unum,  qu«0O^  diem  Deos  silentum 
Ezorcs;  solet  hoc  patere  limen 
Ad  nnptas  redeuntibus  mantis. 
Hex  te  non  thiaas  procax  dolosis 
Falsi  nmninis  induit  figuras ; 
TOL.  TI. — 16 
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■ootlies  most  effectively  the  ills  of  life,  Is  beyond  the  experi- 
ence of  youth,  and  shows  a  power  of  imagination  in  Lucan 
which  we  miss  with  regret  in  many  passages  of  his  Epic  more 
brilliant  in  conception,  and  moi^  sonorons  in  language.  His 
general  deficiency  indeed  in  this  faculty  is  most  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  descriptions  of  physical  suffering  in  which 
he  seems  to  rereL  His  eyeivrecurring  pictures  of  death  and 
wounds,  of  diseases  and  famines,  are  coarse  material  painting, 
in  which  he  only  aims  at  representing  yividly  the  scenes  he 
has  himself  witnessed  in  the  amphitheatres,  or  possibly  in 
the  streets  of  his  own  city.  He  has  treasured  up  in  his  mind 
all  the  horrors  which  hare  been  presented  to  his  senses,  nor 
has  he  the  art  or  delicacy  to  create  the  effect  required  by 
generalities  and  abstractions.  This  is  the  common  &ult  of 
young  writers ;  it  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  it  was  emi- 
nently the  fault  of  the  age  also ;  it  sprang  from  the  hard 
materialism  engendered  by  sensual  indulgence,  from  a  terri- 
ble familiarity  with  objects  the  most  painfhl  and  disgusting, 
and  a  cynical  freedom  of  Ufe  and  conversation. 

Another  feature  of  Lucan^s  Pharsalia  is  its  affectation  of 
encyclopsedio  knowledge,  not  perhaps  characteristic  of  the 
^^^  man  himself  so  much  as  of  the  period  which 

encycic««dic     boastcd  the  vast  compilations  of  Strabo's  Geog- 


raphy and  Pliny's  Natural  History.  Astronomy 
and  astrology,  geography  mathematical  and  terrestrial,  anti- 
quities and  philosophy,  mythology  and  navigation, — ^all  these 
branches  of  science  have  their  attractions  for  the  young 
academician :  wild  and  confused  as  his  views  of  them  often 
are,  caught  up  from  the  teaching  of  many  masters,  and  never 
ajB  it  seems  digested  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  they  exhibit 
the  appetite  of  the  age  for  indiscriminate  knowledge,  an  age 
of  facts  rather  than  of  principles,*    They  afford  a  glimpse  of 

Ipsiim  sed  oolit  et  frequenUt  ipsum, 
Imis  altius  insitum  medullis." 
Comp.  Mortia],  tH  21. 

*  Among  other  passages  the  reader  maj  be  referred  for  Luoan^s  ideas  ol 
astronomy  to  ix.  631. ;  of  astrology  to  I.  660. ;  of  geography  to  I  896.,  ii.  899 
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Ihe  diversified  subjects  of  intellectual  occupation  and  moral 
interest  which  a  world-wide  empire  afforded,  when  all  the 
races  of  mankind,. their  climes  and  their  characters,  seemed 
brought  into  one  focus.  Amidst  the  materii^  luxury  «nd  th« 
rampant,  yices  of  the  times,  they  show  that  there  was  still 
room  for  mental  cultivation,  which  must  have  kept  many 
hearts  pure  and  single,  and  arrested  the  degeneracy  of  society. 
By  literature,  and  possibly  by  domestic  interests,  Lucan 
seems  himself  to  have  been  saved  from  the  contagion  around 
him.  His  poem,  considering  the  atmosphere  of  voluptuous- 
ness in  which  he  moved,  is  singularly  free  from  all  indelicacy 
of  thought  and  language.^  Modesty,  indeed,  was  a  tradition 
of  the  Roman  Epic ;  vices  which  passed  current  in  every  circle 
of  contemporary  society  are  never  so  much  as  named  by  the 
singers  of  the  life  heroic :  but  that  Lucan  should  exhibit  the 
same  instinct  as  Virgil,  that  Csesar  and  Pompeiius  should  be 
robed  for  us  in  the  deoeiMt  drapery  of  JSn^as  and  Tumus,  is 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  poet,  and  possibly  of  his  age  also. 
It  would  seem  that  amidst  the  general  dissolution  of  princi- 
ples some  ideas  retained  their  influence  and  enforced  a  relig- 
ious self-restraint ;  wild  as  was  the  licence  of  the  age,  it  had 
its  recognised  limits ;  a  certain  sense  of  decorum,  however 
illogical  we  may  deem  it,  still  preserved  its  sway  over  the 
chartered  libertines  of  Rome.*    It  may  be  added  that  while 

ill  171.,  iv.  51.,  vl  833.,  ix.  411.,  x.  268.;  of  history  to  iL  69.,  x.  20.;  of  an- 
tiquities to  ix.  960. ;  of  philosophy  to  ii.  L  286.,  ix.  664. ;  of  mythology  to  iy. 
593.,  ix.  619. ;  of  nayigation  to  yiii.  168. 

>  Lacon  is  deaciibed  to  us  as  a  wealthy  idler:  Jayenal,  yil  79. 
"  Ckmtentns  fiuna  jaoeat  Lacanus  in  hords  Kannoreia." 
He  was  bom  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  bnt  of  Roman  parents,  and  neither  his  fiu 
ther  MeUa,  nor  his  mides  Seneca  and  Gallio,  betrayed  the  dmplidty  of  a  pro- 
yindal  extraction.    The  notion  of  Qnintiliaii  that  his  ihetorical  stylo  sayoured 
of  Spanish  turgidity,  and  the  oompiiments  of  Statins  to  his  natiye  Bastis,  are 
more  fimciful  than  somid.    See  howeyer  Si^v.  il  7.  83. : 
**  AttoUat  reflnos  in  astra  fontes 
Graio  nobilior  Melete  Bsetis : 
Bietin,  Mantua,  proyocare  noil" 
*  The  pui-ity  of  the  PharsaUa  is  equal  to  that  of  the  .^hiM,  and  the  sama 
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professed  philosophers  spoke  with  doabt  and  anxiety,  and  ai 
best  .with.  &int  hope,  of  the  prospect  of  a  future  state,  Lucan 
fidthM  to  the  oommon  sentiment  of  poetry,  and  the  univeiv 
sal  aspirations  of  unsophisticated  nature,  expresses  at  one 
time  the  popular  bcliei*  in  its  existence,  and  philosophic  con« 
cepiions  of  its  character  at  another.^ 

maj  bft^aid  of  the  later  epics  of  Slius,  Statlus,  and  Valerius  Flaccus.  Lucan'a 
moral  perceptions  are  more  just  than  Vkgil^s ;  bating  some  exaggerated  ex- 
pressions of  Tindicdvenefls,  ibey  are  a  rerj  &ir  refleetion  of  the  twidiing  of 
his  masters  tlie  Stoics.  I  must  censure,  hoirerrer,  his  tendernest  for  the  aoomi^ 
drel  DomitiiiSy  .^dio  djing  fotsooth,  ^  Yenia  gaudet  camiflBe  BWfmiM.^'rtFhan, 
?iie044 

^  The  scorn  Lucan  throws  on  the  Druidical  doctrine  of  transmigration, 
L  466.,  implies  no  denial  of  a  spiritual  inmiortalit^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
realitj  <^  the  future  life,  as  a  state  of  retribution,  is  strongly  set  forth  in  many 
passages:  see  particukrij tI  782.,  viL  816.,  and  the  sulHime  canonication  of 
rompeiQS)ix.Le 

.  •        '^AfrnoBfaiPhariaBianesjaoiierelMna, 

Keo  dnis  «ixigaas  tantaia  oompeecnit  Umbmm : 
.  PinosUnit  bnsto,  semiustaque  membra;  relinquefis, 

Degeneremque  rogum,  sequitor  conyexa  Tonantia.  .  •  • 

Semidei  Manes  habitant,  quos  ignea  Tirtus, 

Innocuos  Titse,  patientes  sctheris  imi 

IWit,  et  aUmoB  nmmam  codegii  m  arhm.^ 
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/  '         CHAPTER  Vr. 

nx  SMPKBOfi  snto :  ttia  navsM  akd  ctuasAcrBL^-mt  bekati  :  itsDitcBD  ik  nu^ 

Bttd  BT  PBdBOBlFtloi;  LOWflSED  IH  OmULTIOK:  IMFOTEBlSIDlKliT  Of  TBI  OLD 

FAmun,  wn  daixiAL  znoBKifli  ot  ituxtbin  tn  vftsr  ULincB.^Mn>  ocm- 

IIONALTT  DITIDED  INTO  TWO  GLASSES.— THB  EROTlirOLALS  1  IBS  r&JSOEIAHB  ; 
THB  LSaiONS. — ^IIOXEFIHSEIICZ  OF  THX  EB0001ISUL8.^A000TI1IT  OF  TBI  COTEBN- 
MXlfT  OF  STRLi. — ^EXPLOITS  OF  CiOBBULO.-^NERO  TISITS  OBXEGB :  BIS  FEESONAL 
DIBFLAT8  TdEBE. — ^DEATB  OF  CORBULO. — ^DIDiGNATIOlI  OF  TBEBOMAIVS  AT  1IEB0*S 
SELF-AJliflXUXim — TTStliX  OOHSPISES  A0AIK8T  BlX.— BXTOLT  OF  OALBA  ASD 
TtB0tintC8.-:*aAtBA  FROOLAmiD  EHRBOB  BT  BIB  BOLDlBBS.-'-llEM^S  ItETUBR  TO 

.WDUB  ixD  tBiawnusi  mfesii^-BiB .  anncAsu  FusnjjjnittiT.'^Bis  last 

BOUES  ASa>  DSATB.^A,I».  60.,  A.  V.  819.— A.  B.  68.,  A.  U.  821.) 

BEKE ATH  the  -ostensible  records  wliich  h^v^  been  left 
00  of  the  last  three  Csesars,  ye  vofij  seem  to  detect 
traces^  as  it '  werei  now  almost  obliterated,  of  ^       ■_  . 

_'  _■         '.".  ..  T  ^®  wscoimt  of 

another  and  more  lecatmiate  wntuuTii  It  may  Noro^Tenb^ 
^ot  be  impossible,  I  conceive,  to  reconstruct  the  muBtbeAe- 
tme  character  of  Tiberias,  by  freeing  it  from  the  stLtiftUyMr.: 
distortions  of  the  glosses  with  which  it  has  been  '^ 
overlaid.  If  there  remain  less  distinct  traces  of  the  real 
portr^itoi^e  of  Cains  fund  Claudins,  we  have  discovered  never- 
theless nnqnestionable  evidence  of  gross  perver8i<ms  of  the 
tmth,  which  must  throw  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
lineaments  in  which  they  have  been  commonly  presented. 
With  regard  to  Nero,  however,  the  case,  It  must  be  allowed, 
is  different.  The  invalidation,  indeed,  of  the  testimony  of 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Dion  in  the  earlier  instances  renders 
them  justly  suspected  in  this  also;  the  accounts  of  the  two 
last-named  writers  especially  seem  in  some  respects  quite  in- 
credible: nevertheless  I  am  constrained  to  add  that  no  out- 
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lines  of  a  truer  character  are  elsewhere  discoverable,  and  with 
some  allowance  only  for  extravagance  of  colouring,  we  must 
accept  in  the  main  the  verisimilitude  of  the  picture  they  have 
left  us  of  this  arch-tyrant,  the  last  and  the  most  detestable  of 
the  Cesarean  family. 

The  youth  who  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  was  called 
to  govern  the  civilized  world,  is  represented  in  his  busts  and 
_  .  .  .  medals  as  handsome  in  countenance,  but,  as  Sue- 
bu  figure  and     tomus  remarks,  without  grace  or  wmmngness  of 


expression.*  His  hair  was  not  the  bright  auburn 
of  Apollo,  the  delight  of  the  Romans,  to  which  it  was  so 
often  likened,  but  yellowish  or  sandy :  his  figure,  though  of 
middle  stature,  was  ill-proportioned,  the  neck  was  thick  and 
sensual,  the  stomach  prominent,  the  legs  slender.  Bis  skin, 
it  is  added,  was  blotched  or  pimpled ;  but  this,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, was  ike  effect  of  intemperance  in  his  later  years ;  his 
eyes  were  dark  gray  or  greenish,  and  their  sight  deieotive, 
which  may  account  perhaps  for  the  scowl  which  seems  to 
mark  their  expression.  His  health,  notwithstanding  his  ex- 
cesses, continued  good  to  the  end,  and  it  was  only  firom 
anziouc{  concern  for  his  voice  that  he  wrapped  his  throat  in 
kerchieft,  like  a  confirmed  valetudinariah.*  In  his  dress  there 
was  a  mixture  of  isilovenliness  and  finery;  in  the  tfrrangement 
of  his  cherished  locks  he  was  exceedingly  careful,  pilmg  them 
in  tiers  above  the  crown,  and  letting  them  fkU  from  thence 
over  the  shoulders,  a  fashion  which  was  reputed  not  less  in- 
decent, or  at  least  effeminate,  than  the  looseness 'of  his  cinc- 
ture, the  bareness  of  his  feet,  and  the  lightness  of  the  charn'* 
ber-robe  in  which  he  did  not  scifuple  to  appear  in  public* 

'  Suet  ^er,  61. :  "  Yultu  pulchro  magifl  quam  reDusto.**  This  distinotioA 
between  "  pulcher  "  and  ^  yenuBtos  "  is  well  supported  from  the  authorities 
by  Doederlein.  Comp.  eBpedaDy  CatuU.  Ixxxvi.  On  the  pi^ssage  in  Suetonius 
he  makes  the  oomment:  "d.  h.  er  hatte  mehr  Tottkommen  und  regehnftsdg 
BehOne  als  aagenehme  2Xlge,  und  wsr  also  eine  herzloae  kalte  Scfa5nheit  xn  der 
Ml  uieoiind  hingeeogen  WAV^-^JBi^rumym,  iii.  62. 

•  Suek  L  0.  ; 

*  Suet  L  c :  "  STnthesinam  indutus :  **  explained  by  the  oommentators  by 
*'  vcstem  cubiloriam  "  {xif^vtov  ivOiPov^  Dion,  bull  13.),  the  **  thalassina  reb- 
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We  may  trace  perhaps  to  the  character  of  his  master,  an^ 
to  the  Idnd  of  education  he  was  likely  to  receive  from  him, 
the  ardent  love  of  admiration,  ill-directed  as  it  Hero's  lovtoi 
was,  which  distinguished  the  pupil  of  Seneca.  To  »dmiratjoii. 
this  constant  anxiety  to  compete  with  rivals,  and  triumpl 
over  them,  however  trifling  the  objects  on  which  it  was  ex- 
ercised, may  be  ascribed  the  indifference  Nero  evidently  felt 
to  the  title  of  divinity,  which  in  his  inordinate  vanity  he 
mi^t  have  been  expected  to  claim.'  He  wanted  to  be  ad- 
mired as  the  first  among  men,  not  to  be  adored  as  a  god.  He 
could  not  be  Apollo,  and  contend  at  the  same  time  for  the 
pri^e  of  the  Pythian  games :  he  could  not  be  Hercules,  and 
cariy  off  the  chaplet  at  Ken^ea :  he  could  not  be  Jupiter,  A|id 
gain  the  victory  at  the  great  contest  of  Olympia ; — distinc- 
tions on  which  his  soul  was  bent  from  an  early  period  of  his 
career,  and  which,  as  we  shall  see,  he  lived  eventually  to 
achieve.  His  courtiers  might,  if  they  pleased,  pronounce  his 
likeness  to  these  or  any  other  divinities ;  but  to  make  him  act- 
ually divine  was  to  rob  him  of  the  honours  he  so  vehement- 
ly affected.  The  poets  might  predict  his  apotheosis  after 
death,  and  doubtless  the  verses  in  which  Lucan,  at  that  time 
his  friend  and  companion,  challenged  him  to  choose  what  god- 
ship  he  would  assume  in  heaven,  and  where  he  would  fix  his 
throne ;  imploring  him  to  take  his  seat  in  the  middle  of  the 
universe,  lest  if  he  leaned  ever  so  little  from  the  centre  the 
world  should  be  thrown  by  his  august  weight  from  its  eter- 

fis,^  as  I  conceive,  of  LucrcUup.  Th^  long  loose  robe  was  the  garb  also  of  the 
lyrist :  **  Statoas  snas  dtharccdico  habitu,^  &c.  Suet  iVer.  26.  Eckhel  com- 
pares Virgil,  u^  vL  64fi. : 

"  Necnon  Threlcius  longa  cum  veste  saccrdos 
Obloquitor  nmnerfo  ^tem  discrimlna  yocum." 
^  We  have  seen  how  the  proposal  of  Anicius  Cerialls  to  erect  a  temple  to 
Nero  was  repudiated.    Tac.  Ann,  zv.  ult    It  should  be  remarked^  bowcTer, 
that  there  are  specimens  of  gold  and  silrer  medals,  the  imperial  coinage,  in 
which  the  head  of  Nero  is  endrcled  with  rajs.    These  may  be  regarded  aa  an 
emblem  of  diyinity,  unless  they  are  tneant  oqly  to  indicate  his  ilyalry  with  the 
sun-god  Apollo.    See  Eckhel,  tL  269.    The  bust  of  Nero  in  the  Louvre  is  also 
radiated.    If  Oiler,  ArchaoL  der  KtmsL  198. 
lOG 
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nal  balance ; — such  verse?  were  doubtless  accepted  as  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  germ  of  a  divine  existence  hereafter  to  blossom 
into  flower.*  But  the  ardour  with  which  Nero  aspired  to  dis- 
tinctions among  mortal  men  was  itself  a  guarantee  against 
his  usurping  the  character  of  the  impassive  godhead,  which 
can  neither  enjoy  a  triumph  nor  suffer  a  disgrace. 

Nor  again,  though  described  by  Tacitus  as  lusting  after  tJie 
incredible^  had  Nero  the  Same  passion  as  Caius  for  realizing  ap- 
parent  impossibilities  to  prove  his  superhuman 
idefts  ©raag-  power.*  He  was  not  impelled  in  a  career  of  mar- 
vels by  restless  and  aimless  pride.  Once  remov- 
ed from  the  sphere  of  theatrical  shows  and  contests,  he  had 
no  higher  notion  of  his  position  than  as  enabling  him  to  ac- 
cumulate, to  multiply,  or  to  enlarge  the  commonest  objects 
of  luxury.    He  never  travelled,  it  is  asserted,  with  'ess  *han 

'  Liican,  i.  46. : 

"Te,  cum  stationc  pcracta 
Astra  petes  serus,  prselati  regia  cooli 
Accipiet,  gandente  polo:  6eu  sceptra  tenere, 
Sea  te  flammigeros  Phoebi  oousoeiidere  corras, 
TeUoremque  nihil  mntato  Sole  timentem 
Igne  Tago  lostraie  Juyet ;  tibl  nnmiiie  ab  onmi 
Cedetor,  Jurisque  tui  Natora  relinquet 
QmB  DeuB  esse  tcUs,  ubi  regnum  poncre  Mundi.  .  .  . 
Athens  immenri  partem  si  presseris  nnam 
SentSet  axSs  onus;  librati  pondera  ooen 
Ozbe  tene  medio.'' 
In  the  fragment  ascribed  to  the  poet  Tunms,  the  Muses  are  accused  of  proa» 
titnting  tbemselves  to  Nero,  and  pajing  him  divine  honours : 
"  Quis  genus  ab  Jove  summo^ 
Asse  merent  vili,  ac  sancto  se  ooipore  foedani  ... 
Proh !  i!urias  et  monstra  colunt  .  .  .  et  quioquid  Olympi  est 
Transcripsere  Erebo.    Jamque  impia  ponere  templa 
Sacrilegasquo  audent  aras,  coeloque  repulsos 
Quondam  Terrigenaa  superis  !m|)onere  regnis 
Qt^  licet;  et  stolido  verbis  iHuditur  orbl'* 
■  Tadtus  calls  him  "  incredibilium  cupitor,"  Ann,  xv.  4iL,  fl]>edaH7  with 
reference  to  his  project  of  a  canal  from  Ayemus  to  Ostia.    He  seems  greatly 
to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking ;  perhaps  his  best  comment 
upon  it  is ;  **  nee  satis  causae.'' 
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a  thousand  carriages  in  his  train.  His  banquets  were  those 
of  the  noble  debauchees  of  the  day  on  a  still  yaster  scale  of 
expense :  in  the  height  of  his  extravagance,  he  would  equip 
his  actors  with  masks  or  wands  covered  with  genuine  pearls; 
he  would  stake  four  hundred  thousand  sesterces  on  a  single 
cast  of  the  dice ;  he  bathed  in  unguents,  and  stimulated  bis 
fHends  to  expend  fbur  millions  on  the  perfumes  alone  of  a 
single  supper.*  His  presents  to  favourites  were  sums  of 
money  so  many  times  greater  than  had  ever  been  given  to 
favourites  before;*  his  buildings  were  colonnades  longer, 
halls  wider,  towers  higher  than  had  be^i  raised  by  his  pre- 
decessors. His  projected  canal  fi*om  Puteoli  to  Rome  would 
only  have  been  the  longest  of  canals ;  the  attempt  he  lAttk>- 
ly  made  to  cut  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  was  only  a 
repetition  of  previous  attempts,  neither  better  planned,  not 
more  steadfastly  persevered  in.  In  his  schemes  there  was 
nothing  new  or  original.  Nero  was  devoid  of  the  imagina- 
tion which  throws  an  air  of  wild  grandeur  over  the  charac- 
ter of  Caius.  The  notion  that  he  burnt  Rome  on  purpose  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  rebuilding  it  more  magnificently 
would  have  been  more  applicable,  as  it  se^ns  to  me,  to  hils 
predecessor  than  to  him.  But  within  the  paltry  sphere  of 
his  degraded  taste  he  claimed  to  be  pre-eminent.  As  a  mime 
or  player  he  was  not  satisfied  with  any  single  class  of  parts, 
or  any  one  department  of  exhibition.  After  rivalling  Apollo 
in  song  and  the  Sun  in  eharioteering,  he  aspired  t6  display 
the  courage  and  vigour  of  Hercules^  uid  a  lion  bis  taste  (br 
was  duly  prepared,  drugged  or  fed  to  stupor,  to  J^^S^ 
be  strangled  in  his  arms,  or  brained  with  a  stroke  JSJj^dooen- 
of  his  dub**  He  acted,  he  sang,  he  played,  he  ^^* 
danoed.    He  insisted  on  representing  men  and  heroes,  gods 

Saet  N0r.  S7.;  PUb.  md.  2^  xzx?&  S.;  Oros;  Til  t. 

*  Neto^it  is  flaid,  threw  iBliii  fifetime  M  much  as  2200  nilHona  «f  Beeterofa 
(17,600,0002^)  to  hiB  oonrtlerB  and  fteedfoetL  Tao.  2£uL  I  20.  Ho  oorered 
Hia  tbeaitre  of  Pompdns  with  gOdiog  bi  one  day,  to  exhibit  it  to  his  royal  tis- 
ItorTiridaAea.    PBb.  JK  M  xxiiii.  IS. 

*  Suet  Ker,  58. 
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And  even  goddeeftea.  To  afieot  the  woman  indeed,  in  dresg, 
voice,  nnd  gesture,  was  a  transformation  in  which  ha 
took  a  childish  pleaeare,  restrained  hy  no  sense  of  dignity  or 
His  snpvsti.  decency.  He  adopted  his  superstitbns,  as  well 
^'^  as  hia  garb  and  habits,  from  Syria,  from  his  Par- 

thian aad  Armeman  guests,  or,  from  the  dLviners  and  necro- 
mancers of  the  credulocis  East*  To  the  art  of  magic  he  de- 
voted wealthy  energy,  natursd  abilities,  in  short,  all  his  re- 
soureeli  I  but  l^atnre,  s^ys  Pliny,  was  too  strong  for  him.' 
His  fidlure  to  divine  the  Aitore,  or  raise  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  was  noted  by  the  wise  ^  a  signal  demonstration  of  the 
fotility  of  magical  prehensions.  For  none  of  the  accnstomed 
divinities  of  Borne  did  he  evi^^  any  respect,  nor  for  places 
consecrated  by  the  nwbional  reUgiou ;  but  h^  reverenced'  the 
Syrian  Astarte,  till  in  a  fit  of  vexation  he  T^ioancedher  pro- 
teetion,  and  ijieulted  her  image.  At  last  his  sole  object  of 
veneration  was  a  little  £gwe  of  4  girl)  which  he  always  wore 
as  a  talisman  about  him,  and  effected  to  learn  from  it  the  se- 
crets of  futurity." 

Such  were  the  viif  erable  interests  of  this  infatgated  crea- 
ture, the  victim  of  licentious  indulgence,  a  child  prematurely 
stunted  both  inn^tindand  body,  surrounded  on  the  throne 
not  by  generfJs  and  statesman,  but  by  troops  of  slaves  or 
£raedmeii,  by  plftyelrs  and  dancers  los^  to  dl  s^se  of  decency 
themselves,  and  sedung  <)jnly  th^ir  advancement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  master  ^d  of  uianW^d";  /3|irrendered  by  looae 
women  to  still  m(>re  def(|pioab)e  mmions,  and  ruled  by  the 

'  SiMt  ^er,  34. :  **  Qubct  fftcto^  Ka^  sacro  jeyoc^r^  manefl  et  eio- 
rare  tentavH."  J*lyi.  SisL  NaL  xxx.  tJ.:  •'Imperare  Dia  conciqihrit  .... 
ad  hsec  non  opes  ei  def\ierCy  Don  vifee,  non  diseentk  ingoiiam,  aliaqne,  aon  pa- 
tientb  mundo.  ftninbDiAmi,  tit  inchEOdtatuii  exonplom  est  filsii  artiQ  t|«sia  de- 
rdiquit  Nero." 

*  Saet  Ner,  S6.:  **  fUligidnnx  i]8<;tiMqQiqtie  «ontQ!np(Qr,  praster  umas 
Ben  Syrlife.  H«m  mox  Ita  apretit,  «ifc  nriaa  oontaoilmtfei  ,  .  •  lennfluhm 
pnenareei  coletfe  peraeveranrit"  Tadttia  lelsM,  Asm,  2iT.  21,  bov  K«bo 
bathed  from  tn^rd  caprice  in  the  apribg  df  ike  Aqvalfavd^  iflaUk  ww  de- 
clared sacred,  donbUess  to  protect  fironi  Imporitfea  tUe  nMtar  to  b»  dunk  at 
Rome.    A  sicknesa  which  followed  was  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  (he  Njmph. 
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iliost  ontel  and  profligate  of  minlfiters.  HelittS  and  Tigelli- 
noA,  J>OrypI]orti0  and  Spottis,  are  among  th^  most  hateful 
Hamef  <if  the  mq)^rial  history ;  into  the  abominations  of  their 
o^eer  it  iroold  be  pollutioii  merely  to  look.  No  wonder  that, 
when  encircled  \>j  so  loathsome  a  orew,  he  saw  the  proud 
<3iti2en8  prostSrate  at  his  feet,  he  ootdd  ez<elaim  that  no  prince 
before  him  had  kiiown  the  extent  of  his  pdwer.*  ^  , 
But  thoBgh  at  their  pMroil's  command  statues  ^txTwuitn 
and  atohesm%ht  rise  in  htooiir  of  these  in&mons  ribranedSytbe 
companions,  it  may  be  said  for  the  oredit  of  the 
people,  that  they  reoeiyed  much  less  of  Up-wdrship  than  their 
predecessors,  Sejanus,  Pallas,  and  Narcissus.  There  seems 
indeed  to  hare  risen,  at  least  in  the  later  years  of  this  prin- 
cipate,  a  marked  separation  between  the  court  and  the  nobil^ 
ity :  the  senators  shrank  from  the  presence  of  a  man  who  so 
openly  degraded  his  name  and  lineage ;  they  fled  the  con- 
tact of  his  dissolute  associates ;  they  enteied  into  widespread 
conaporacies  against  him,  to  which  they  had  never  been  pro- 
voked by  the  tyranny  of  his  predecessors ;  and  they  had  the 
merit  of  incurring  his  petulant  displeasure,  with  many  a 
threat  to  extioguish  their  order  altc^ether,  and  give  the  prov- 
inces to  his  knights  and  freedmen«  I  hate  you^  Ccesar^  ex- 
claimed the  most  refined  of  his  fil^terfers,  beccnise  you  are  a 
senator^  Accordingly  this  ^nperor,  notwithstanding  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  hii^  ihows  and  public  appearances, 
seems  to  have  been  left  for  the  most  part  to  the  mercenary  at- 
tendance of  his  personal  fivourites,  proiectedonly  by  atroop 
of  s{)ies  and  informers,  and  the  vHest  portiott  of  the  pamper- 
ed populace,  from  the  general  detestation  of  respectable 
citizens.' 

*  Suet.  Ner,  87.  "  Elatus,  inilatusque  ....  ncgavit  qucmquam  piiDcipain 
Bciase  quid  sibi  ficeret" 

*  Vatinhifl  hi  l)ioti,  Ixiii.  16. :  fucw  ffc,  Kcticap,  hrt  (rvyie^ticdf  fit.  Comp. 
SnH.  ifftr.  87. 

*  Strange  stories  are  told  of  the  efforts  Nero  made  to  retain  the  better  por* 
tion  of  the  ciUzens  as  spectators  of  bis  entertaimnents,  which  they  found,  it  is 
■aid,  insufferably  tedious.    See  Dion,  L  a  Itart  nvhc  ....  irpoanouiffOal  tb 
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The  cruelties  of  Nero's  later  years  were  the  more  fearfUl 
perhaps  from  their  apparent  caprice.  He  had  no  politic  ob- 
ject, snch  as  may  be  ascribed  to  Tiberias:  of 
canrioiotM,  not  polioy  indeed  he  was  incapable.  Except  that  his 
^    ^  mnrders  were  commonly  prompted  by  need  or 

fear,  and  therefore  fell  oftenest  on  the  rich  and  powerftd,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  one  class  suffered  from  them  more 
terribly  than  another.  His  family,  his  friends,  the  senators, 
the  knights,  philosophers,  and  Christians,  Romans  and  pro- 
yincials,  were  all  decimated  by  them.  The  natural  tender- 
ness of  his  timid  and  pliant  conscience  once  seared  by  crime, 
there  remained  no  moral  strength  to  resist  any  evil  sugges- 
tion :  his  conduct  was  that  of  mere  selfish  instinct,  without 
an  emotion  of  pity  or  compunction.  Even  the  terrors  of 
guilt  touched  him  lightly  and  passed  away  rapidly. 

TJndoubtedly,  however,  the  senate  j^imished  the  longest 
list  of  victims  to  the  tyrant's  barbarity.  The  greatest  and 
Proscriptions  iioblcst  wcrc  the  most  exposed  to  the  prince's 
oftheMDste.  ^y^  ^j^^  which  Ughted  upon  them  equally  at 
public  ceremonials  and  private  receptions,  and  marked  them 
for  immolation  at  every  fresh  burst  of  Ul-humour. 
duoedimderthe  The  proscriptions  to  which  this  body  vras  sub- 
<S^Sui%B-*^  jected  under  the  four  Claudian  Caesars  reduced 
**^  its  numbers  considerably,  more  indeed,  it  may 

be  imagined,  than  was  replaced  by  the  ordinary  sources  of 
replenishment.  Claudius,  among  his  other  reforms,  sought 
to  restore  the  balance  by  a  special  measure,  and  such  was 
probably  the  object  of  his  revision  of  the  senate,  the  last  of 
the  kind  we  read  of;  but  the  decline  must  have  been  aooeler* 
ated  under  Nero,  without  check  or  counteraction.  Nero, 
reckless  equally  of  the  past  and  future,  felt  no  anxiety  to 
maintain  the  numbers  of  that  historic  assembly :  and  the 
various  causes,  besides  the  emperor's  tyranny,  which  were 
always  at  work  to  extinguish  the  oldest  families,  must  have 

ii^7K€cVf  Kol  veKpov  dUofv  iK  Ttjv  ^edrpop  in^ipeaQai,  But  we  may  hop* 
there  was  some  moral  indignatioii  in  their  disgust 
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acted  witli  terrible  foroe  on  the  effete  branches  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy.  But  if  its  numbers  were  reduced,  no  less  were 
its  employments  also.  Under  the  lax  discipline  of  Nero  and 
ligellinus  appointments  tp  office  abroad  would  be  the  prize  of 
interest  and  favour,  guided  neither  by  routinenor  by.  discretion : 
at  home  the  boards  and  commissions  established  by  Augustus 
would  fall  into  disuse.  Pensions  and  sinecures,  though  such 
corruptions  are  not  known  to  us  at  Rome  by  name,  would 
doubtless  abound,  but  of  real  business  there  would  be  less  and 
less*  Intrigue  and  peculation  would  flourish  in  a  soil  pro- 
tected from  the  air  of  public  opinion,  and  the  strong  hand  of 
central  controL  The  passive  endurance  which  jta  estimftttoii 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  senate  under  the  im-  i^e^tiw  d^- 
perial  persecutions  seems  to  bespeak  a  conscious-  ■*"*• 
ness  of  its  own  guilt  towards  the  state,  and  it  compounded 
for  its  monopoly  of  unquestioned  abuses  by  bowing  to  the 
yoke  of  a  jealous  and  domineering  master.  We  discover  in 
Seneca  no  reliance  on  the  senate.  He  never  speaks  of  it  as  a 
living  guardian  of  the  virtues  of  Roman  society.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  abandonment  of  its  high  prerogative,  it 
still  exercised  a  moral  power.  Its  mere  title  could  awaken 
associations  which  thrilled  from  pulse  to  pulse.  It  was  still 
regarded  by  the  men  of  ancient  name  and  blood  as  the  true 
head  or  heart  of  the  empire,  rather  than  the  upstart  Claudius 
or  Domitius,  who  might  wear  the  purple  and  wield  the  sword. 
To  the  men  of  words  and  phrases  the  emperor  was  still  an 
accident, — ^the  senate  was  an  eternal  fact, — at  a  time  when 
rhetoric  might  make  revolutions,  though  it  could  not  re- 
generate society.  To  them  it  was  still  the  symbol  of  liberty, 
at  a  time  when  liberty  and  Caesar  were  regarded  as  two 
gladiators  sword  in  hand,  pitted  against  each  other  in  mojtal 
combat.^  This  venerable  image  of  its  ancient  majesty  was 
preserved  to  it  by  the  proscriptions  themselves  by  which  it 

'  Luoao,  viL  694. : 

**  K<m  jam  Pompeii  nomeQ  populare  per  orbcm, 
Neo  stadium  belli ;  sed  par  qaod  semper  habemus 
Libertas  et  Caesar  enmt*' 
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suffered  j  for  as  often  as  a  murdered  Scribonius  or  Pompeius 
was  replaced  in  the  chairs  of  office  by  a  Rubellius,  a  Lolling, 
or  a  Vitellius,  the  principle  of  its  vitality  was  in  fact  invigor- 
ated by  the  infusion  of  new  plebeian  blood.* 

As  fast  indeed  as  the  tyrant's  exigencies  required  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  great  estates  of  nobles,  and  the  overthrow  of 
1  aH  h  great  families,  his  caprice  and  fevoxir  were  ele- 
ment of  the  ow  vating  new  men  from  the  inferior  orders  to  suc- 
ceed to  their  distinctions,  and  to  rival  them  in 
their  vast  jpossessions*  BTero  never  kept  his  money.  All  he 
robbed,  ^  he  extorted,  was  squandered  as  abruptly  as  it  was 
acquired,  and  shrewd  Roman  money-makers  were  always 
waiting  upon  his  necessities,  and  sweeping  the  properties  of 
his  victims  into  their  stores  for  a  small  part  of  their  value  in 
specie.  Of  the  vast  sums  amassed  by  the  freedmen  of  Clau- 
dius and  his  successors  some  records  hav6  been  preserved  to 
us ;  but  the  freedmen  were  a  class  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
remark,  and  it  is  probable  that  knights  and  senators  were  at 
the  same  time,  and  by  similar  compliances,  raising  fortunes 
not  less  enormous,  who  have  escaped  the  designating  finger 
of  history.  Though  the  grindiug  processes  to  which  the 
colossal  properties  of  the  nobles  were  subjected  must  on  the 
whole  have  broken  down  the  average  amount  of  their  reve- 
nues far  below  the  rate  at  which  it  figured  xmder  the  republic 
and  the  first  Caesars,  we  must  not  supposfe  that  the  current 
set  all  in  one  direction,  or  that  the  age  of  Claudius  and  Nero 
was  jttot  also  a  period  of  great  private  accumulations.  The 
B^trattd  ia-  ^^^^th  of  individuals  and  of  the  upper  ranks  at 
S^^diJm  Rome  generally  reached  perhaps  its  greatest 
ciass^B.  height  at  this  culminating  epoch. 

Descending,  however,  from  the  high  places  of  the  Roman 

'  ChampAgnj  gives  a  ILst  of  the  new  oonsnlAr  ftmiHed  of  the  ptfiod  of  the 
Oosars:  ''the  iEIia,  Aniuea,  Amintla,  Aflinia,  Gocoeia,  Hateria,  Jimia,  LoUiai 
Mcmmia,  Octayia,  Flautia,  Pomponia,  Poppsea,  RuboUia,  Salvia,  Slia,  TipBania, 
Vltellia,  Yoluaia.  From  heneeforth  we  lose  sight  of  many  fomous  names  of 
the  republic;  such  as  the  Atilla,  Fokia,  Horatia,  Hortensia,  Hostilia,  livia,  Li> 
cretia,  Papiria,  Porda,  Postumia,  Veturia.'* 
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worM,  we  find  beneath  them  a  commoiiElty  suffering  also  a 
sodal  teyoliition,  \iAAe^a(Ana  a  rapid  transi^ii.  _ 
and  pT^seBfting  tw  elements  of  two  nvai  classes,  aitniiTtded  tn- 
or  even  hostile  oampSy  in  the  bosoim  of  the  city. 
The  ctients  and  retainers  of  the  old  nobifity,  ^ 

whether  ^ed  or  tte^  bom,  stiU  fboned  the  pith  or  tiiDoidiuH 
and  marrow  of  the  eommomwealth;  still  lemr 
ing  their  homble  tenements  against  the  great  lords'  man* 
sions,  still  res^e^ct&g  them  as  their  patrons  and  adTisers, 
still  a:ttending  their  lerees^  and  waiting  for  the  daily  com- 
pliment of  the  spotfuia  at  their  doors,  they  regarded  them 
as  the  ^al  ehieft  of  the  state,  and  held  them  equals  of  Oiesar 
himself  The  death  or  exite  of  ttoir  angnst  protector 
might  strike  them  with  sarprise  and  indignation;  bat  irtien 
they  looked  aronnd  and  counted  their  nnmbers,  they  fblt 
their  own  insignificance,  and  qnaiied  beneath  the  blow  in 
silence.  They  saw  that  there  was  growing  np  ^  Thewaron- 
beside  them  a  rast  class  of  patronless  prolrtaries,  oJi^^nS 
the  scnm  of  the  streets  and  lanes,  BlaTeis,  freed-  »<ju«tEom«. 
men,  foreigners,  men  of  base  trades  and  infitmoos  employ- 
ments, or  of  rained  fbrttmes,  who,  hanring  none  bnt  OsBsar 
himself  to  depend  on,  threw  the  we^ht  of  their  numbers 
in  Ms  scale,  and  earned  his  doles  and  entertainments  by  lav- 
ish caresses,  and  SteedM  corresponding  to  their  prondses.* 
These  hat^  been  called  the  lazxarom  of  ancieni  llome:  in 
idleness,  indeed,  and  mendka^cy  they  deiserve  the  tkle;  but 
they  were  the  panpers  of  a  world-wide:  empire,  and  the 
crumbs  on  whidi  they  fbd  fell  from  the  taMes  of  kings  and 
princes.  The  wealth  of  mSlions  of  subjects  was  layiidied  on 
these  mendicant  masters.  $*or  days  togetiier,  on  the  oft-re- 
curring occasion  of  an  imperial  festival,  valuables  of  aU  kinds 
were  thrown  pel^mell  am<mg  them,  rate  and  costly  birds 
were  lavished  upon  them  by  thousands,  provisions  of  every 

'  Tac  BitL  I  4.  (a  precious  passage,  as  Champagny  JneUy  terms  it,  in 
which  the  historian  marks  this  cUsUnction  of  classes  in  the  poptUaoe):  "Pars 
popnU  intQgra  et  nwgnis  domibos  anneza,  dientes  libcrtiqne  damnatomm  et 
exsnlum :  .  .  .  .  plebs  sordida  et  drco  ae  theatiis  saeta,  simnl  detenimi  scr- 
Toram,  aut  qui  adesis  bonis  per  dedecus  Neronis  alebantur." 
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kind,  costly  robes,  gold  and  silver,  pearlfi  and  jewels,  pictures, 
slaves,  and  horses,  and  even  tamed  wild  beasts :  at  last,  in 
the  progress  of  thlB  wild  profusion,  ships,  houses,  and  estates 
were  bestowed  by  lottery  on  these  waiters  uppn  C»sqx'b 
providence.*  This  extravagance  was  retained  without  relax- 
ation throughout  Nero's  reign :  had  he  paused  in  it  for  a  mo- 
ment the  days  of  his  power  would  have  been  few.  The 
rumour  that  he  was  about  to  quit  Borne  for  the  £a«t  caused 
murmurs  of  discontent,  and  forced  him  to  consult  the  gods, 
and  pretend  to  be  deterred  by  signs  of  their  displeasure  from 
carrying  hiB  design  into  effect.*  When  at  last,  as  we  shall 
see,  he  actually  visited  Greece,  he  left  behind  him  a  confi- 
dential minister,  to  keep  the  stream  of  his  liberality  flowing, 
at  whatever  cost  and  by  whatever  measures  of  spoliation. 
Absent  or  present,  he  flung  to  these  pampered  supporters  a 
portion  of  every  confisca4^  fortune;  the  emperor  and  his 
people  hunted  together,  and  the  division  of  the  prey  was 
made  apparently  to  the  satisfliction  of  both  equally,  CajMi- 
cious  as  were  the  blows  he  dealt  around  him,  this  class  alone 
he  took  care  never  to  off<^d,  and  even  the  charge  of  firing 
the  city  fell  lightly  on  the  ears  of  the  almost  houseless  multi- 
tude, whose  losses  at  least  had  been  fully  compensated  by 
plxmder.  The  cKents  of  the  condemned  nobles  were  kept 
effectually  in  check  by  this  hungry  crowd,  yelling  over  every 
carcass  with  the  prospect  of  a  feast.  N^o,  in  the  height  of 
his  tyranny  and  alarm,  had  no  need  to  increase  the  number 
of  his  prsetori^M^ :  the  lazzaroni  of  Home  were  a  body-guard 
surrounding  him  in  every  public  place,  and  watching  the  en- 
trances and  exits  at' his  palace  gates. 

Such  were  the  chief  distinctions  of  class  at  this  period 

among  the  Boman  people,  the  so-called  lords  of  mankind, 

_  and  beyond  them  lay  the  ereat  world  of  pro- 

eWs,or8ui>.      vmcials,  their  subjects.    But  if  these  were  sub- 

ome.    ^.^^^^  .^  name,  they  were  now  become  in  fact  the 

'  Saet  Ner.  11. ;  Dion,  Ixi.  18. 

'  Tac.  Ann,  xv.  86.:  "Descrdt  inceptnm.  ....  Haec  fttqiw  taBa 
rolentia  focrc  roluptatum  cupMrne,"  &c. 
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true  Roman  people;  they  alone  retained  real  fieedom  of  ac- 
tion within  the  limits  of  the  empire ;  they  were  allowed  to 
labour,  and  they  enjoyed  the  bulk  at  least  of  the  fruits  of  in- 
dustry; they  rarely  saw  the  hateful  presence  of  the  emperor, 
and  knew  only  by  report  the  loathsome  character  of  his 
courtiers  and  their  orgies.  And  if  sometimes  the  thunder- 
bolt might  &11  among  them,  it  struck  only  the  highest  emi- 
nences ;  the  multitude  was  safe  as  it  was  innocent.  The  ex- 
tortion of  the  proconsul  in  the  province  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared in  wantonness  or  severity  with  the  reckless  pillage  of 
the  emperor  in  the  capital,  nearer  home.  The  petulance  of  a 
proconsuPs  wife  was  hardly  tolerated  abroad,  whil^  at  home 
the  prince's  worst  atrocities  were  stimulated  by  female  cupid- 
ity. The  taxation  of  the  subject,  if  heavier  in  some  respects 
than  that  of  the  citizen,  was  at  least  tolerably  regular:  the 
extraordinary  demands  which  Nero  made  towards  the  re- 
building of  Bome  were  an  exception  to  the  routine  of  fiscal 
imposts.  But,  above  all,  the  provincials  had  changed  place 
with  their  masters  in  being  now  the  armed  force  of  the  em- 
pire. The  citizen  had  almost  ceased  to  wield  the  sword. 
Even  the  praetorians  were  recruited  from  Italy,  not  from 
Rome  herself;  and  among  them  thousands  were  doubtless 
foreign-bom,  the  offscourings  of  the  provinces,  who  had 
thrown  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Italy  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes in  a  sphere  abandoned  by  the  indolence  of  their  mas- 
ters. The  praetorian,  like  the  proletary  of  the  city,  was 
highly  cherished  by  the  emperor.    He  had  his  ^^^ 

rights  and  privileges  which  raised  him  above  woTjUediJi 
every  other  military  conscript.  While  the  le- 
gionary served  at  ten  ases  a  day  for  thii-ty  or  forty  years  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  war,  fatigue,  and  climate,  nor  regained 
his  liberty  and  safety  till  age  had  blanched  his  hair  and  stiff- 
ened his  limbs,  the  praetorian  lived  quietly  at  Rome  under 
the  lax  discipline  of  a  stative  camp ;  he  enjoyed  double  pay, 
and  claimed  dismissal  ailer  sixteen  years'  service.  He  had 
his  regular  dole  of  com,  his  occasional  largess,  his  extraordi- 
nary donative  whenever  an  opportunity  had  occurred  to 
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prove  his  fidelity.  Tiberius,  on  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  had  given 
him  1000  ases ;  Claudius  had  paid  ibr  the  purple  with  k  sum 
of  160  millions  of  sesterces;  Nero  had  followed  thefie  exam- 
ples, and  established  them  as  the  rUle  of  the  duccession :  on 
the  overthrow  of  3Kso*s  conspiracy  he  had  requited  his  prae- 
torians with  2000  sesterces  apiece.'  Thus  caressed,  the  fa- 
voured cohorts  of  the  guard  became  the  firmest  support  of 
the  prince  their  creature,  and  under  the  sway  of  military  tra- 
ditions, from  which  even  they  were  not  exempt,  regarded 
their  oath  of  allegiance  with  strict  fidelity.  This  fidelity,  in- 
deed, they  considered  due  to.  the  imperator  himself  rather 
than  to  the  senate  and  people,  whom  they  equally  despised : 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  power  of  making  the  Caesars, 
and  as  yet  were  far  from  concer\'ihg  in  their  minds  the  idea 
of  uiimaking  them  again. 

But  far  different  was  the  case  with  the  legions  in  the  prov- 
inces.   The  legionary  was  still  less  Roman  than  the  praeto- 
riaiL    If  to  a  great  extent  the  recruits  for  the 
crnite^n  the     frontier  camps  were  Still  levied  from  the  class 


which  possessed  the  nominal  franchise  of  the  city, 
yet  these  citizens  were  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  new-en- 
franchised provincials :  they  had  received  Latin  or  Roman 
rights  as  a  boon  from  the  emperor,  or  perhaps  purchased 
them  for  th^e  sake  of  their  fiscal  immunities.  Romans  in  blood 
oi  even  Italians  the  legionaries  no  longer  were.  They  were 
supported  by  ample  levies  of  auxiliaries,  avowedly  of  foreign 
extraction,  generally  transferred  from  their  homes  to  a  camp 
at  a  far  distant  station ;  Silures  and  Brigantes  to  the  Danube ; 
Tungri  and  Suevi  to  the  borders  of  Wales ;  Iberians  to  the 
Euphrates,  Numidians  to  the  Rhine.  Amidst  the  clang  of 
dissonant  languages  that  resounded  through  the  camp  the 
Latin  was  the  least  heard  and  understood."    Yet  the  word  of 

»  Suet  Ttt.  35.,  OhwL  10.,  -Wjt.  10. ;  tao.  Ann.  jbv.  *n. 

*  The  miUtarj  inscriptions,  sodi  as  those  on  the  Roman  walls  in  ttie  north 
fa  Britain,  from  which  chieflj  these  facts  are  elicited,  are  generaUj  of  a  later 
date  than  that  we  are  now  considering.  To  this  subject  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  revert  heroadcr. 
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command  was  still  Roman,  and  the  chief  officers  Were  Ro- 
mans also:  the  affisctions  of  this  soldiery,  long  estranged 
from  the  emperor  and  the  senate,  were  attached  to  the  tri- 
bune and  the  legatns :  and  the  murmurs  of  the  nohles  at 
home^  which  moved  the  sjrmpathy  of  their  kinsmen  on  the 
frontier,  ^et  a  deep  req)onse  in  the  devotion  of  these  sons  of 
the  eagles  to  their  accustomed  leaders.  The  vast  distance  of 
the  great  camps  of  the  empire  from  one  another,  and  the  fre- 
quettl  change  of  their  officers,  together  with  the  motives  of 
jeahmsy  which  the  emperors  nourished  bettfeen  them,  helped 
to  prevent  these  legions  from  joining  in  a  common  cause  when 
dSsaffection  menaced  an  outbreak  in  any  particular  quarter. 
Thej  made  some  partial  attempts  to  supplant  the  praetorians 
by  carrying  one  of  their  own  chicft  to  power;  but  every  en- 
deavour of  the  kind  had  been  hitherto  baffled  by  the  want  of 
concert  among  them. 

While,  however,  the  emperor's  power  was  thus  firmly 
rooted  in  the  capital,  the  blow  which  was  at  last  to  overwhelm 
him  was  slowly  preparing  in  the  provinces.    The  ,  , 

_  ..    ^       Z         jS  ■.-,•  m  Independent 

pouoy  of  the  first  Caesars,  which,  in  order  to  re-  poeidpn  of  the 
press  popular  excitement  at  the  Seat  of  govern- 
ment, had  renounced  the  maxim  of  the  free  state,  that  office 
should  be  held  only  fi^r  a  limited  term,  had  raised,  in  fact,  a 
number  of  vice<^8Bsars  to  the  dependent  throne0  of  the  pro- 
vincial governments.  On  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Euphrates,  and  on  a  smaHer  scale  tit  the  centre  of  each  pro- 
consular jurisdiction,  a  Roman  senator,  generally  of  high 
birth  and  hereditary  wealth,  held  the  place  of  the  imperator 
at  the  head  of  the  armies^  and  of  the  whole  civil  and  finan- 
cM  estabHshment.  In  this  arduous  position  his  hands  were 
at  legist  unfettered.  He  quitted  Rome  attended  by  friends 
of  his  own  choosing ;  neither  prince  nor  senate  interfered 
with  his  appointments.  No  council  at  his  seat  of  government, 
under  pretence  of  assisting,  had  the  power  of  controlling  him. 
Throughout  the  extent  of  his  province  the  word  of  the  pro- 

'  Thus  Tacitus  remarka,  HisL  L  9. :  '*  LoDgis  spatiis  discreii  exerdtoSy  quod 

«a!ubcrrimtim  est  ad  contincndam  fidem.** 
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consul  was  law.  The  praetor's  edict  did  not  run  "beyond 
Rome  and  Italy.  J£  in  ordinary  transactions  between  Bo- 
mans  the  body  of  Roman  law  was  held  nominally  in  force, 
the  master  of  the  sword,  so  far  removed  from  all  fiuperrision, 
was  actually  paramount,  and  the  judicial  officers,  under  his 
appointment  and  control,  were  simply  interpreters  of  his  will 
Without  a  senate,  without  a  public  opinion,  with  hardly  a 
tradition  of  goyemment  to  check  him,  the  ruler  of  Gaol  and 
Syria  was  really  naiore  an  emperor  thim  the  emperor  hhaself. 
Dismissing  from  his  mind,  as  much  as*  possible,  the  thought 
of  Caesar's  wrath,  as  of  a  capricious  Nemesis  whic^  might 
at  any  moment  bes  raised  against  him,  he  enjoyed  the  &vours 
of  fortune  to  the  full,  and  compensated  himself  for  the  risks 
of  his  position  by  its  substantial  advantages. 

It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  the  independence  of  the 
great  captains  in  the  provinces  would  be  exercised  without  a 
^  .  large  amount  of  deliberate  or  wanton  tyranny. 

Their  goreni-      ^  ^     ,  /•-.  ..,^, 

ment  less  tyr-  J3ut  the  murmurs  of  the  provmcials  have  been 
that  of  the  em-  Suppressed,  their  complaints  have  been  buried  in 
^^^^^^^  ™*'  oblivion.  That  irom  time  to  time  a  vidous  pro- 
consul was  still  accused  by  his  subjects  and  condemned  by 
an  equitable  emperor,  we  learn  from  a  few  incidental  notices  : 
more  than  once  a  comer  of  the  veil  is  raised,  and  we  read,  as 
in  Palestine  especially,  of  their  violence  and  cruelty :  never- 
theless, on  the  whole,  the  balance  of  testimony  seems  to  show 
that  the  provinces  were  governed;  more  mildly  than  could 
have  been  anticipated,  more  mildly  than  the  capital  itself 
The  reason  seems  to  be  this,  that  while  the  excesses  of  the 
emperors  at  Rome  were  generally  caused  by  personal  fear, 
and  often  designed  to  stifle  the. first  murmurs  of  discontent, 
in  the  provinces  the  governors  had  no  such  enemies  to  ^pre- 
bend, while  no  severity  towards  their  dependents  could  pro- 
tect them  against  their  only  enemy,  the  emperor  himsel£ 
The  proconsuls,  moreover,  were  always  men  of  high  character 
and  standing,  experienced  in  goyemment,  trained  by  disci- 
pline and  accustomed  to  self-control ;  they  were  not  mere 
striplings  elevated  by  -^ourt  favour,  without  preparation  for 
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their  arduous  employment,  without  habits  either  of  obedi- 
ence or  command.  The  history  of  the  world  presents  us, 
perhaps,  with  no  such  succession  of  able  captains  and  admin- 
istrators, as  the  long  series  of  the  governors  of  Syria  or 
Macedonia :  we  can  only  regret  that  our  acquaintance  with 
them  is  so  imperfect,  that  the  lines  of  their  policy  are  often 
to  be  traced  for  the  most  part  by  conjecture  and  inference. 
Above  all,  however,  it  may  be  remarked  that  loyalty  to  the 
commonwealth  was  still  the  leading  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
proooni^ :  he  regarded  himself  strictly  as  the  instrument  of 
her  behests ;  he  acted  with  a  single  eye  to  her  interest,  bar- 
ring only  a  certain  amoimt  of  licensed  profit  for  himself; 
while,  as  the  sworn  lieutenant  of  the  imperator  at  home,  he 
considered  the  commonwealth  as  centred  in  the  imperial 
person. 

By  careful  examination  of  the  authorities,  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  make  a  complete  list  of  the  governors  of 
the  great  province  of  Syria,  thp  importance  of  which  in  Ro- 
man history  has  been  so  often  indicated.'  After  the  death 
of  Germanicus  in  772,  his  officers,  while  awaiting  , 

_  ^._       /         •..-,«.«  r    List  of  the  pro- 

the  pleasure  of  Tibenus,  desired  Sentius  Saturm- .  consols  of  sy- 
Bus  to  act  as  legatus  of  the  imperator.    This  of 


'  See  the  elaborate 

and  interestin 

5  dissertation  of  Aug.  Zumpt  (Cbmwi. 

Kpiffrapk,  3.  78-160.> 

I  give  here  his  list  of  proconsuls,  with  their  dates  :— 

B.a   A.  v. 

A.I>.     A.V, 

Q.  IMdius  - 

.  30  nu 

P.  Sulpiobs  Quirimus         -      6    769 

H.  Hesaala  Ck)rmu8 

.        29    726. 

Q.  CaBciUtis  Silanus         -        11    764 

M.  TuUias  Qcero 

-    28    726 

ChL-Oalpumius  Piso    -       -    17    770 

A.  Terentius  Murena 

-        28    726 

L.  JElius  Lamia     -       -       21    774 

0.  SenthiB  Satuminus- 

.    26    728 

L.  Pomponios  Flaccus       -    82    786 

M.Agrippa    - 

-        23    781 

L.Tlt€Miu8    .       -       -        88    788 

ILWius  -       -       . 

.    IB    74i 

PiPcplroiAw      -       •       »-    80    792 

afieoKaTvSfttaniiiras 

..        9    746 

0.  Vibius  Manas   -       -       42    796 

P  Quintiliufl  Vacua    - 

6    748 

0.  Oasfflus  Longinus  •       -    46    798 

P.  Sulpidus  QuiriniTifl 

4    760 

C.  Ummidius  Quadratus  -        60    808 

M.  LoUiufl .       -       - 

-      1    763 

Domitius  Corbulo       -        -    61    814 

iun. 

0.  Cestius  GaUus    -       -       6»    816 

C.  Mardos  Censorinos 

8     766 

C.  Licmius  Mucianus  -        -    66    81fi 

L.  Yolasiiis  Satunimos 

-      4    767 
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coarse  did  not  constitute  an  appointment  to  the  proconsul- 
sliip  wWch  IHso  had  Tacated,  nor  do  we  hear  that  Hberins 
regarded  it  as  a  recommendation.  But  be  was  unwilling  per- 
haps to  offend  a  powerful  soldiery  by  openly  repudiating 
their  choice,  or  he  shrank  from  conferring  upon  any  one  the 
full  poweiB  of  the  Syrian  preffecture.  Accordmgly  the  next 
goremor,  iBlius  Lamia,  seems  to  have  been  retained  at  home, 
while  the  province  was  administered  for  several  years  by  the 
cUefii  of  the  four  legions  quartered  within  it.  Lamia  was 
succeeded  by  Pomponius  Flaccus,  who  once  more  united  the 
province  under  a  single  ruler,  and  died  in  the  year  786.  Upon 
this  vacancy  the  carelessness,  or  more  probably  the  jealousy, 
of  the  emperor  allowed  the  province  to  remain  for  two  years 
without  a  superior  governor.  Tiberius  pretended  indeed 
that  no  senator  of  si^cient  authority  would  quit  the  dissipa- 
tions of  the  capital  for  the  vice-regal  splendours  of  the  East.^ 
The  excuse  was  too  transparent  to  impose  on  any  on^  But 
the  urgency  of  affiiirs  on  the -oft-disturbed  frontier  compelled 
him  at  last  to  supply  the  vacancy,  and  L.  Vitelllus,  to  whom 
Syria  was  assigned  in  788,  seems  to  havB  been  one  of  the 
ablest  as  well  as  the  noblest  of  the  senatorial  order.  TMs 
proconsul  continued  to  govern  through  the  earlier  years  of 
Caius,  till  he  gave  offence  by  hesitating  to  enforce  the  wor- 
ship of  the  emperor  upon  the  Jews.  Certt^nly  Yitelliua^  the 
worshipper  himself  of  Caiua,  and  the  devoted  flatterer  of 
Messalina,  had  no  scruples  of  pride  or  religion :  but,  good 
soldier  anji  administrator  as  he  was,  he  shrank  ftora  a  wanton 
insult  which  would  infallibly  lead  to  a  revolt.*  Petronius, 
who  succeeded  him,  allowed  lihe  affair  to  linger  under  various 
eiccuses,  and  the  last  letter,  requiring  him  to  proceed  in  its 
execution  without  further  dday,  reached  him  fortunately  at 
the  sitme  moment  with  the  news  of  the  emperor's  deAth. 
Petronius  was  apparently  an  old  flimiliar  of  Claudius,  and 
was  permitted  to  retain  the  government  for  some  years  under 

'  Tac.  Ann.  vl  27. ;  Zumpt,  p.  136. 

•  Tacitus  says  of  him,  tI  32. :  "  EegeodiB  proTindis  prisca  virtute  egisac" 
For  his  recall  by  CaiuF,  sec  JoBftph.  Anitg,  xtiU.  8.  2.  a.  u.  793. 
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the  new  Cfiesar.*  H©  -vras  Ibllow^  by  Yibias  Marsas,  one  of 
the  &w  Mends  of  6erm&nioii&  who  had  preserved^  after  his 
patron's  death,  the  &y6tir  of  ^berius,  and  had  been  saflbred 
to  pass  three  years  in  the  goremiiieftt  of  AfWca.*  The  next 
in  sncoedsion,  C.  Gassins  Longinus,  is  a  splendid  eiample  of 
the  charaeter  and  position  Which  were  held  to  qimlify  for  this 
exalted  soT^isignty.  This  man  was  descended  ^om  the 
family  of  the  Liberator,  who  was  hardly  less  distingdished 
for  his  victories  oyer  the  Parthians  than  for  Ms  defence  of  Ro- 
mkri  freedom.  He  had  obtained  the  oonsnlfihip  nnder  Tibe- 
rius, but  his  renown  as  the  chief  of  a  se^  among  the  jurists 
of  hid  ag^  tetcomme&ded  him,  under  Claudius,  to  the  still 
higher  hbnours  of  the  proconsulaie.  For  five  years  Sfria 
was  ruled  by  Cassius :  after  his  retirement  from  the  province 
he  lost  his  i$ight,  but  his  reputation  sufficed  of  itself  to  excite 
the  je&lotisy  of  Nero,  who  banished  him  to  Sardinia  in  the 
yeiir  81 6,'  From  BOd  to  814  the  government  was  held  by 
Ummidius  Quadratus,  the  first  of  the  series  of  Syrian  pro- 
consuls that  died  in  office.  He  owed  his  long  temire  to  the 
fact  that  Antdus,  designed  by  Kero  for  his  successor,  was  an 
object  of  suspicion  at  court  as  a  friend  of  Agrippina.* 

During  the  last  two  proconsulates  the  prefeelhire  of  Syria 
had  acquired  its  greatest  extension.  On  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa  in  ^97,  his  kingdom  of  Judea  had  been  defihitirely 
annexed  to  the  etopire,  and  was  subjected,  as  Once  AmoMtion  of 
before,  to  an  imperial  procurator,  who,  while  he  ^Jf^S** 
derived  his  fiscal  and  civil  authority  directly  firom  ^^ 
the  emperor,  and  acted  in  a  ihatmer  as  his  viceroy,  was  never- 
theless placed  under  the  military  control  of  the  procdnsul.* 

^  Thifl  Peirooiiis,  called  Pdb&iis  by  Jbebplras  ftad  Fhilp^  eeems  to  be  the 
same  deeerlbed  by  Seneca  in  bis  satire  on  Ibe  death  of  Claadius^as  **  vetoB 
conTlotor  cjtii,^'  md  ^'bomo  OUindiaiiA  fingoa  disertas.*'  He  muBt  bave  held 
ihe  govenmeDt  of  Syiia  fiU  42.      Ztafnpt,  p.  186b,  from  Eekfael,  iiu  260. 

>  Eckhel,  H.  H'T.,  fai  Zampt,  1.  o. 

»  Tao.  Ann,  xil  %  i  Soet.  Ifiar.  87.  He  was  eTcntaally  recalled  from  eidle 
hy  Yef^M^ikn :  Pompon,  di  Orig.  JFrnrU.  ia  Dig,  I  2. 47. 

^  Zumpt  on  Tac  Awn,  xiil  22.,  xtL  14. 

»  Tadtin,  Am,  xil  SO.:  "Swpitts  audita  vox  principfa  (Claudir),  paremTim 
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Under  court  protection  0otne  of  the  Judean  prociurators,  e& 
pecially  the  in&moiis  Felix,  the  brother  of  Pallas,  and  his 
partner  in  the  fetour  of  ClaudiuB,  had  indulged  in  every  ex- 
cess, till  the  spirit  of  revolt^  already  roused  by  the  tlireats  of 
Caius  broke  out  in  fierce  but  desultory  acts  of  yiolence.  These 
indeed  had  been  repressed  with  the  sternness  of  Borne,  not 
unmingled  with  some  features  of  barbarity  peculiar  to  the 
East.^  Kerertheless  the  government  had  resented  the  tyran- 
ny of  its  officers,  which  had  caused  this  dangerous  insubor- 
dination, and  Quadratus  had  himself  condemned  from  his 
tribunal  the  indiscretion  of  the  procurator  Cumanus.'  While, 
however,  the  authority  of  the  Syrian  proconsul  was  thus  ex- 
tended over  the  region  of  Palestine  in  the  south,  a  portion 
of  his  northern  dependencies  was  taken  &om  him,  and  erect- 
ed for  a  titne  into  a  separate  prefecture.  In  the  year  808  the 
brave  Dondtius  Corbulo,  necalled  from  his  Grerman  com- 
mand, was  deputed  to  maintain  the  majesty  of  the  empire  in 
the;  face  of  the  Parthisuis,  and  defend  Armenia  from  the  in- 
trigues or  violence  with  which  they  continued  to  menace  it. 
The  forces  of  Rome  in  the  East  were  now  divided  between 
Quadratus  and  Corbulo.  To  the  proconsul  of  Syria  were 
left  two  legions  with  their  auxiliaries,  to  the  new  commander 
were  assigned  the  other  two,  while  the  frontier  tributaries  were 
ordered  to  serve  in  either  camp,  as  the  policy  of  the  empire 
should  require.'     While  such  was  the  distribution  oi  the 

rerum  habendam  a  procoratoribns  suis  jndicatanim  ac  A  ipsestatoiflset**  The 
powers  of  the  ph>oiiFator  were  thus  extended  liom  matten  of  reireoae  to  juB- 
tioe  and  administration.  He  was  cheeked,  however,  bj  the  preeence  of  a  kgar 
tua  with  an  armed  foroe,  rq>resenting  the  proconsul,  in  his  district.  The  gen- 
eral character  of  the  Judean  procurators  is  described  from  a  single  instance  by 
Tadtus,  EtBL  r.  9. :  **  Cbudius,  defonctis  reglbiis  aut  ad  modioam  redactis, 
Judseam  prorinciam  equitibus  Rom.  aut  liberds  permisit,  e  quibus  Antonins 
Fefix  per  onmem  sssvitiam  ao  libidinem  jus  reglum  serrSli  ingenio  exercuit'* 

'  Hie  horrid  death  by  crucifixion,  which  m  the  West  was  the  punialmieni 
of  slaves  only,  was  inflicted  without  scruple  on  the  lebeDious  Jjbws. 

*  Joseph.  An&q,  Jud,  xz.  5.  8. ;  Tao.  Aim,  xil  64.,  from  whiob  passage  it 
appears  that  the  proconsul  of  Syria  was  supreme  over,  the  imperial  procurator 
fai  Judea. 

'  Tac.  Ann^  xiil  8. :   "Pomitium  Corbuloncm  retinoadse  Armcnioo  pncpo 
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troops,  the  territory  itself  was  divided  by  the  line  cf  the 
Taurae :  Cappadocia,  together  with  Galatia,  was  intrusted  to 
Corbulo,  and  constituted  a  separate  province,  campaigiisof 
Here  he  raised  the  levies  he  required  to  replace  ^^orbuio, 
the  lazy  veterans  who  had  vitiated  the  Syrian  legions ;  and. 
here,  having  further  strengthened  himself  from  the  German 
camps,  this  stem  reviver  of  discipline  prepared  his  men, 
amidst  the  rocks  and  snows,  to  penetrate  the  &stnesses  of 
Armenia,  and  dislodge  the  Parthians  firopi  the  gorges  of  Ara- 
rat and  £lbrouz.'  Tiridates,  the  Parthian  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  in  vain  c^^posed  him  with  anna  and 
treachery.  The  Romans  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Artaxata, 
which  tiiey  stormed  and  bmmt;  an  ez{^oit,  the  glory  of 
which  was  usurped  by  Nero  himself,  tibie  senate  voting  sup* 
plications  in  his  hononr,  and  consecrating  day  after  day  to 
the  celebration  of  his  victory,  till  Cassius  ventured  to  denumd 
a  limit  to  such  ruinous  profusion."  The  war  how-  j^  „  ^^ 
ever  was  still  prolonged  through  a  seccmd  and  a  a.u.  su. 
third  campaign :  the  Hyrcanians  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian 
and  Aral, — so  &r-reaching  was  the  machinery  put  in  motion 
by  Corbulo, — were  encouraged  to  divert  the  Parthians  from 
assisting  Tiridates;  and  communications  were  held  with 
them  by  the  route  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  deserts  of  Be- 
loocbistan.  At  ladt  the  Armenian  Tigranes,  long  retained  in 
custody  at  Borne,  was  placed  by  the  proconsul  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.'  Some  portions  of  his  patrimony,  however, 
were  now  attached  to  the  sov^reigntks  of  Pontus  and  Ci^ 
padoda ;  a  Roman  f^roe  was  left  in  garrison  at  Tigranocerta^ 

Buerat  .  .  .   Copise  Orienlis  Ita  dividuntur  .  .  .  Sodi  leges,  proirt  bello  ooo. 
ducerat,  parcre  jnsffl:  Bed  stadia  eorum  ui  Gorfoulonem  promptdora  eranC 

*  The  rigours  of  winter  in  this  elevated  and  inclement  r^on,  the  land  of 
Ears  and  Erzeroum,  whioh  have  acquired  such  notoriety  in  our  own  day,  are 
painted  with  terrible  force  by  Tadtus.    Ann,  xiii.  35. 

•  Tac  Atm,  xiii.  4L  :  "0.  Cassiua  .  .  .  disseruit  .  .*.  oportere  cBvidi  u, 
croB  et  negotioBos  dies,  quels  diyna  colerent  et  humana  non  impedirent" 

'  Tac.  Arm,  xIt.  25,  26. :  "  Pars  ArmenisB,  ut  cuique  finitima,  Fharasmanf 
rolemonique,  ct  Aristobulo  atque  Antiocho,  parer©  juss®.'* 
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to  support  his  precftrious  power;  and  on  the  death  of  Qob- 
dtaitnBj  Corbolo,  faayiiig  aehlered  the  nioit  briUiant  BneoeBsea 
in  the  East  of  any  Roman  sinoePompeitis,  claimed  the  whole 
proyii^ce  of  Syria,  Itnd  the  entire  admihistratioii  of  affiurs  on 
the  Parthian  frontier,  as  his  legitimate  reward.^ 

The  nnion  of  these  wide  regions  once  more  under  atij^le 
rlikf,  ilo  contrary^  as  it  would  appear,  to  the  emperor's  nai^ 
Tb6  position  of  ^^^  policy,  was  ^ttorted  perhaps  from  ilie  feaxs 
S^feSiam-  o^  ^«ro,  not  indeed  by  adtnal  thrsats,  but  by  the 
bit  to  Hero.  fomjidable  attitude  of  his  general.  An  eihperor, 
stUl  a  youth,  who  had  seen  tio  serrice  himself  aM  had  only 
eaught  at  the  shadows  of  military  renown  cast  on  him  by  his 
lieut^ants,  may  itare  Mt  misgirings  at  the  greatocss  ef  the 
real  chiefs  of  his  legions.  It  was  from  this  jealGusy,  peAaps, 
that  the  career  of  conquest  in  Britain  was  io  suddenly  dbeck^ 
ed  after  the  victory  of  Suetonius.  The  position  indeed  of 
Corbulo,  the  successor  of  Agrippa  and  Germanicus,  might 
seem  beyond  the  emperor's  reach.  It  could  only  be  balanced 
by  creating  similar  positions  inotfaer  quarters,  and  the  empire 
was,  in  Atct,  at  this  moment  virtually  divided  among  three 
or  £>ur  great  commanders,  any  one  of  whom  was  leader  of 
more  numerous  forces  than  oould  be  mustered  to  oppose  him 
at  the  seAt  of  government  Keix)  was  well  aware  of  his  dan^ 
ger ;  but  he  had  not  the  courage  to  insist,  on  this  ocd»aon, 
on  th4  ^vision  of  Syria  into  two  {Prefectures;.  He  t^k,  as 
we  shall  see,  a  baser  precaution^  and  already  perhi^s  oontettir 
plated  the  assassination  of  the  lieutenant  whom  he  dared  not 
control  It  was  fit>m  Corbulo  himself  that  the  proposal  came 
for  at  least  a  temporary  division.  That  gallant  general,  a 
man  of  antique  devotion  to  military  principles,  had  no  views 
of  personal  aggrandisement.  When  the  FarthianS|  again 
collecting  their  forces,  made  a  simultaneous  attack  ost  both 
Armenia  and  Syria,  Corbulo  declared  that  the  double  war 
required  the  presence  of  two  chiefs  of  equal  authority.    He 

>  Tao.  Ann,  xiv.  26. :  ^*  Gorbnfo  in  Syriam  absccssit^  morto  Ummidli  legati 
▼acuam  et  sibi  perminam.*' 
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de$ired  tbat  tl^  proviaee  beyoa4  the  TaoniB  Bhoold  again  be 
mftde  a  eepiorate  government.'  Assuming  in  per*  a.  b.  as. 
9on  the  drfence  of  the  Syrian  frontier  with  three  ^-  '•  ^^^ 
kgioDs^  he  transferred  Cappadooja  and  Galatia,  wijth  an  e<{aal 
ibrce,  to  Cffiieunins  Pfl9tus,  who  repaid  bis  generoghj  hj  re- 
flecting on  the  preetune^  siowneas  of  his  opera^Jona.'  But 
Betas  was  as  ia<}ap^l>le  as  he  wim  yain«  Having  advanoed  into 
Aimenia,  he  wa«  ehn/k  nf  Uk  one  of  iUf  cities  with  two  legions, 
by  a  superior  force,  eonstarained  to  implore  aid  £roo^  Oorbnlo, 
and  at  last,  when  th^  distance  and  difficulty  of  the  way  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  succour,  to  capijtulate  ignominionsly. 
Yotogesns,  king  of  Parthia,  refrained  flro^i  proceeding  to  ex- 
tDemities,  alMl  treitting  the  hfunbled  foe  ^s  his  ancestor  had 
treated  Cfassns.^  He  pretended  to  desire  only  a  &ir  arrange- 
ment of  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  rival  empires ;  and 
Ptttos,  having  promieaii  that  pending  this  settlement  the 
kgions  should  bewilhdiiawn  from  iurmenia,was  suffered, 
though  not  without  previous  indignities,  to  march  out  of  his 
c^uredstroBghold,  and retm  in  haste  within  the firontii^rs.^ 
Antved  there,  Oorbulo  tr^ted  him  with  seomftil  Ibrbearance ; 
but  the  emperor  xecatted  him  from  his  po0t,  and  the  combined 
fef»es  of  the  province  were  once  tn^re  ^oftfust^  to  the  only 
man  cdtpsiAe  JoS  retrieving  the  d&aster.  -    Corbulo  penet;*ated 

*  Xac. -47i«,  XT.  3.  6. 

*  Tac  Ann,  TV.  6.:  "Pseius despicidbat  gesta,  nihil  o»^  ant 

pradsB diotitanfl.*'    But  Tadtos  himself  had  said  of  CorbulOy  "bdlam 

habere  qpsm  gerere  nalebat** 

'  A  terrible  mmoor  reached  Rome  Ihat  the  kgiene  had  been  made  to  pwa 
mider  the  yoke.  Tae.  Ann,  xv.  16.  Suetonhui  speaks  of  it  as  a  &ct|  I  have  no 
doubt  erroneously.    JTiW.  89. 

*  Taa  Ann,  xy.  16-18.  The  tdomphal  arch,  already  decreed- during  the 
^ogresfl  of  fliese  erents  to  Nero,  was  comideted  and  dfe^eiiAed  in  the  ikoe  of 
tills  mSItary  (AaaMee, 

*  lUxe  chril  conttnand  m  Syria  was  now  committed  to  Gbehis  or  Oestf as  Gal- 
Ins  (Zumpt,  p.  141.),  but  the  combined  forces  of  the  Eastern  prorfaices  were 
placed  under  Garibvlo,  and  he  reoelted  anthority,  Hke  Uiat  giren  to  Pompeius  by 
the  Oabinian  law,  over  all  offioers,  ciTil  amd  mllitaiy,  tfcronghout  the  East 
Thus  we  find  that  he  summoned  to  his  standard  cohorts  from  Ulyricam  and 
•^gyP*-    Tac.  Anni  xr.  26,  24. 
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into  the  heart  of  Armenia  by  the  road  which  ImouUns  had 
formerly  opened ;  hut  the  enemy  deolhied  to  encounter  him. 
Even  on  the  spot  of  his  ally's  recent  triumphs,  Tiridates  bow- 
ed to  the  demands  of  the  proconsul,  and  consented  to  lay  his 
diadem  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor's  image,  and  go  to  Rome 
to  rccerre  it  badk  from  his  hand,*  The  claims  of  the  puppet 
Tigranes  were  eventually  set  aside,  and  while  Tiridates  did 
homage  for  his  kingdom  to  K^ro,  he  was  suffered  to  place 
liimself  really  under  the  protection  of  Vologesus* 

In  the  year  816  (a.  i>.  63),  the  period  of  these  transactions, 

Nero,  we  are  told,  was  preparing  to  visit  the  East  in  person. 

Some  indeed  asserted  that  his  object  was  only  to 

Probable  object    ,,---  ,  «—,  m         •»    t      • 

of  Nero's  pro-  behold  the  wonders  of  Egypt ;  •  and  the  mterest 
SSSfiut!  of  the  citizens  was  just  then  directed  towards 

A.i».  68.        that  mysterious  region  by  the  discoveries  of  an 
^  *  exploring  party,  whidi  had  recently  ascended 

the  Nile  900  miles  above  Syene.*  Others  believed  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  proceeding  beyond  Greece ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  his  views  were  really  more  extensive,  and  that 
he  contemplated  throwing  himself  into  the  quarters  of  the 
Syrian  legions,  and  checking  by  his  presence  the  ambition  of 
the  proconsul,  pei^iaps  seizing  an  opportunity  to  overthiow 
him.  But,  whatever  Nero's  project  may  have  been,  it  was 
frustrated  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  occurrence  of  the  fire  at 
Rome.    The  affairs  of  the  next  three  years  have  been  already 

'  Tac.  Arm,  xy.  29,  80. :  "  At  nunc  versos  casus :  ituroiaTiridatem  oetoDtiii 
gentibtii,  quaato  mliuis  quam  oaptiTum  1  ** 

'  Tao.  Atm,  zr.  86. :  '*  Omissa  in  preaeDS  Achaia, proviiidaa 

Orientis,  maxime  .£gyptum,  secretis  unaginatioidbaB  agHans.'* 

'  For  a  brief  notioe  of  ibda  interesting  expedition,  see  Flinj,  HisL  KA  tL 
86.,  also  Seneca,  NaLQuad,  tL  8^  who  bad  oonTersed  with  some  oC  the  partj. 
The  curiosity  of  the  Romans  is  reflected  in  the  l<mg  episode  about  the  Kile  in 
the  tenth  book  of  lAoan's  PhandU^  where  tiie  preyk>ui  attempts  to  peach  its 
ffouroe  ai«  enumerated : 

^QiiSB  tibi  noscendi  Nilnm,  Romone,  eupido  est, 
£t  Fhariia  Feraisqne  ftdt,  Maoetumque  tyrannis :  - 
NuQaque  son  sstas  Toluit  conferre  iuturis 
Notitiam ;  sed  vindt  adhuc  natoia  latendi,*'  &a 
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related :  the  conspiracies  which  were  concerted  agiainfit  the 
emperor  at  home,  hia  redoubled  efforts  to  secure  the  &Toar 
of  the  populace,  and  his  cruel  precaution  of  destroying  every 
man  of  eminence  who  might  become  the  centre  of  fresh 
machinations  to  his  prejudice.  In  the  year  ai9,  ^^  g^ 
hiB  at  last  found  leisure  to  execute  his  scheme  of  -^^^^ 
travel,  so  fet,  at  least,  as  to  visit  Greece ;  where  he  presented 
hknself  at  the  public  spectacles,  and  gratified  his^  passion  for 
dancing  and  singing,  before  promiscuous  ass^uUages^  with 
still  less  reserve  than  at  home.  All  the  states  winch  held 
musical  contests  had  hastened,  even  before  his  arrival,  to 
humour  him  with  the  oflter  of  their  priaes,  and  Ifeio  had  re- 
ceived  their  envoys  with  the  highest  honours,  and  'invited 
them  to  his  table.  When  one  of  them  begged  him  to  give 
a  specimen  of  his  singing,  and  his  skill  was  rapturoosly  ap« 
plauded,  he  declared  that  the  Greeks  alone  had  ears,  and 
alone  deserved  the  honour  of  hearing  him.* 

Nero  remained  in  Greece  to  the  beginning  of  the  year 
821.  He  was  attended  by  courtiers  and  court-followers  of  aD 
descHptions,  and  many,  it  was  affirmed,  of  the 

1.    /».      ••."I.  .  .    .      ,  -.  .  Nero  In  Greece: 

chief  nobihty  were  invited  to  accompany  him,  hiitriomphBut 
that  he  might  slay  them  more  securely  ait  a  di&-  games. 
tance  from  the  city.    However  this  may  be,  the      i.©.  er. 
ministers  of  his  luxury  and  panders  to  his  vices      ^^'     ' 
formed  the  most  conspicuous  portion  of  his  escort;  for  h^ 
seems  to  hate  prosecuted  his  enormities  HmoBg  the  despised 
Greeks  more  shamelessly  than  ever.'     The  great  ambition 
of  the  Imperator,  now  following  ijp  the  track  of  Mummius, 
Flamininus,  Agrippa,  and  Augustus,  was  to  gain  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  Periodonicus,  or  victor  in  the  whole  cirde  of  the 

»  Suet  Ner.  22 

'  This  absence  from  Rone  may,  indeed,  Iiato  allowed  greater  lieanoefto  ex- 
aggeration in  ocfr  aoooimtB ;  Intt  generally  the  Bomana  indulged  tlidr  Tioea 
more  freely  abroad.  As  regards  die  nuiytiala  of  Nero  with  Sporos  mider  thd 
name  of  Sabina,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  obserye  that  it  was  in  Greece,  not  in 
Rome,  that  they  were  aolemnizcd.  Dion,  IxSiL  18.  Kererthdeea,  the  Mory  of 
Kcro  and  Pythagoras  in  Tacitus  (Aftn,  zy.  87.)  admiti  of  no  such  quali&tttioit 
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Games ;  for  iu  jOompUmeot  to  Idipy  the  contests  which  re- 
curred in  saccesfriye  years  at  Olymp^ti  Nemeay  Delphi,  and 
Corinth  Were  all  to  )>e  enacted  during  his  residence  in  the 
country.'  Nor  was  this  the  only  irregidarity  admittedf  At 
Olympia  he  demanded  a  musical  contest,  such  as  had  never 
been  practised  tl^re  be&ne;  at  the  Isthmus  he  contended  in 
tragedy  and  Gf>ix^jp  which  ^Ibo  was  contrary  to  the  local 
usage.'  The  exertions  of  Noro  were  not  confined  to  play- 
ing, singing^  and  acting.  He  presented  himself  also  as  a 
cluud<^t^9er»  WT  was  }ie  ashamed  to  .receive  the  prize  even 
when  he  had  fallen  with  ^  car  and  horseis  to  the.  ground* 
Wherever  he  wei^t  he  challenged  the  most  &mous  artists  to 
contend  with  him,  and  extortjed  every  prize  from  every  com- 
petitor* A  lioman  consola^  enacted  the  part  of  herald,  and 
proclaimed  m  the  ^Qnished  ears  of  Greece,  JXiro  the  JEmpe- 
ror  is  Victor^  and  hfi  croons  ih^  Peoplp  of  Bprne,  and  the 
World  tohich  is  his  <non.* 

The  flattery  of  the  Greeks  deserved  «ih&tantial  i^Anowl- 
edgment,  and  Nero  was  prepared  to  make  a  aacrifioe  for  the 
purpose.  He  negotiated  an  exc^iange  of  provinces  with  the 
senate,  reaigping  the  imperial  pnson-house  of  Sardinia,  »id 

receiving  in  its  place  the  prefecture  of  Achaia. 
ote  freedom  of    He  then  prodaimed,  in  the  forum  at  Corinth^  the 

free^pn^  wijd  immunity  of  the  province,  while  he 
awarded  to  his  judges  the  honour  of  Bos^  citizenship,  to- 
gether wM^  la^ge  pji:e(^ent9  i^  money/     Anpthw  project 

'  Suet  ^«r.  28. ;  Diqn,  bcm.  H).,  where  see  Beimar^s  note.  This  OlympUd 
of  (Qon^on  was  afterwards  omitted  from  the  list  hi  oonsequetice.  Fhilostr. 
ViiApoU.W.U.    Paiisan.z.66. 

'  Ladia,  jSr4r.  0. 

'  Dion,  IxiiL  14. :  are^avdi  t6v  re  tuv  *Pcj/i4iUnf  d^fiov  tuU  r^  lilav  oUov- 
uhr/v, 

*  Flotaroh,  liamiM^  ISL,  who  laifjbi  have  bMB  a  wita^s  .  •  .  Kipw  naff 
ifiof  h  KopbiBiii  .  .  .  sayi  thai  he  made  this  umoanoemwt^m  the  rostrum 
in  the  agorm.  ^aetoniui,  JfeK  24^,  with  the  leal  of  the  historians  to  bUu^eo 
Kero^s  cfaarmeter  as  a  Raosaii,  dedares  thai  he  spolce  from  the  stadhma  itself 
"^  Qnsa  benefioia  e  medio  stadio,  Isthmioram  die,  sua  ipse  voce  proou&tiaTit  * 
Dion,  Ixiii.  IL,  does  not  mention  the  pUoe. 
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ascribed  to  him,  magnificent  and  useful  in  itself  may  have 
had  no  othm*  object  in  his  mind  than  to  reiider  him  &mous 
in  history ;  in  almost  any  other  human  being  we  should  look 
for  some  worthier  motive  for  it.    This  was  the  _      .     . 

-     _       _    _  «  ^     .      ,  His  project  for 

cuttmfi^  of  the  Isthmus  of  Cormth.  a  measure  euttioffthvoiigb 

/k        -T   *•  _         _  '    -  the  IsuunnB. 

often  before  proposed  and  attempted,  but  never 
achieved.*  The  work  was  commenced:  convicts  were  con- 
demned to  labour  upon  it,  and  among  them  the  learned  Stoic 
Mosonius  Rufus,  removed  from  Gyarus,  whither  he  had  been 
banished  as  an  accomplice  in  Piso's  conspiracy,  was  seen  by 
another  philosopher  handling  the  spade  and  pick-axe.  But 
men  of  science  from  Egypt  assured  the  eiAperor  that,  if  the 
wbrk  were  effbcted,  th6  waters  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  bang 
higher  than  the  Saronic,  would  subtnei^e  the  islimd  of  JSgina, 
and  after  Nero's  departure  the  design  was  promptly  aban- 
doned.' The  Romans  regarded  its  frustration  as  a  judgment 
perhaps  on  his  unnatural  pride.  In  commencing  the  work 
with  a  sacrifice,  it  had  been  remarked,  as  an  instance  of  the 
hatred  he  bore  the  senate,  that  he  had  prayed  simply  that  it 
might  turn  out  well  for  the  Emperor  and  the  People  of 
Itome,* 

It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  there^  may  have  been  a 
poHtio  motive  in  this  visit  to  Oreece,  such  as  I  have  for- 
meriy  suggested  for  the  expedition  of  Caius  into 
GauL     Fresh  disturbances  had  broken  out  in  uveiiuybe 
Judea:  the  cruelties  of  Ges&ius  Florus  had  ex-  toiaviiitto 
cited  a  sedition,  which  Cestius  Gallus  advanced 
to  Jerusalem  from  Antiooh  to  repress.    I3ut  here  he  had 

'  On  these  fiitile  attempts  see  Pliny,  StsL  NaL  ir.  4.    Lucan  also  alludes  to 
this  as  one  of  the  common  yisions  of  ambition  and  enterprise.    Phan.  tI  60. : 
'*  Tot  potaere  manns  adjungere  Seston  Abydo,  .... 
Et  ratibufl  longse  Hens  donare  Ualee.'* 

•  Suet  Ker.  19.;  Dion,  IxiiL  16.;  Phflostr.  VU.  ApolL  ir.  24.,  ▼.  19.  I 
believe  there  is  no  fbundation  for  th6*idea  of  the  one  sea  being  higher  than  the 
other.  A  similar  notion  respecting  'iUe  Bed  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  has 
preyailed  to  much  later  timed.  The  late  French  Stirrey  (1853)  makes,  I  an 
told,  the  former  one  metre  higher  than  the  latter. 

■  Suet  JVtfr.  87. :  "  Bisslmulata  senatus  mentlonc.'* 
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cncouotered  the  people  in  arms,  and  had  been  snddenly 
overpowered  and  slain.  The  Jews  were  elated  with  sucbess 
and  hopeless  of  pardon ;  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  great 
war  which  must  decide  the  fete  of  their  conntry,  and  with  it 
of  the  Boman  empire  of  the  East,  so  often  threatened,  so 
long  delayed,  had  commenced.  Bat  Corbnlo  was  almost  on 
the  spot ;  his  legions  were  mighty,  his  name  still  mightier ; 
such  forces  under  such  a  leader  mi^t  be  trusted  to  do  the 
work  of  Borne  thoroughly  in  any  quarter.  Nevertheless  the 
Nero  leaioua  of  j^alousy  of  the  wretchod  prinoe  prevailed  over 
^^*^®-  all  concern  for  the  interests  of  his  country.*    He 

trembled  at  the  increase  of  influ^ice  this  liew  war  might 
bring  to  his  formidable  proconsul  This  was  the  moment  he 
sammonaiiiin  ^^^^^  for  repairing  in  person  to  the  threshold  of 
miS'hi^to**  his  province,  and  summoning  the  man  he  feared 
«••**>•  to  attend  upon  him  in  Greece.    At  the  same  time 

he  ordered  Yespasianus,  who  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  British  war,  but  had  acquired  as  yet  no  dimgerous 
pre-eminence,  to  take  cohimand  of  the  forces  destined  fcr 
Palestine.  Corbulo  must  have  known  that  he  was  supersed- 
ed :  he  must  have  felt  his  summons  as  a  disgrace ;  he  must 
have  apprehended  personal  danger.  Yet  had  he  known  that 
every  step  he  took  westward  was  bringing  him  straight  to 
his  doom,  snob  was  his  fidelity  as  a  soMier  that  he  would 
have  obeyed  without  hesitatiori.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived 
at  Cenchr^,  the  port  of  Corinth,  than  he  was  met  by  emis- 
saries from  I^ero  bearing  him  the  order  t(r  dispatch  him8el£ 
Without  murmur  or  remonstrance,  lie  plunged  a  sword  into 
his  heart,  exclaiming  as  ho  stnick  the  blow,  Bightly  served P 

'  The  remark  of  Tiridfttes  to  Nero  at  Borne,  **  What  a  good  slave  joa  have 
in  Corbulo,*'  Dion,  Iziil  6.^  was  meant,  I  ai^pose,  to  exoite  his  apprehensions 
of  a  man  wlio  with  such  power  oondesoended  to  serritHde. 

'Dion,  Uiii,  17. :  iraiuv  IXqrcp^  i^tog.  We  luiTe  now  lost  the  guidance  of 
Ta^tdS,  and  are  less  oertain  of  our  dates.  Dion  pkuses  this  event  in  S2a  The 
H>pointment  of  Yespadan  was  oertdnlj  towards  the  ^d  of  819  (Joseph.  £dL 
Jud.  iil  4.  2.),  and  Zumpt  thinks  that  Corbnlo  had  Men  before  this  appoint- 
ment was  made.    On  the  whole  I  do  not  see  reason  to  reject  the  date  in  Pion 
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Not  was  the  gallant  Corbulo  the  tyrant's  only  viotim- 
At  the  same  time  he  summoned  two  brothers,  Rufus  and 
Proonlus,  of  the  ereat  Scribonian  house,  who    . 

;    ,    .        ,  ^  .  ,  .         AssasBinatlon 

Commanded  m  the  two  Germames,  to  meet  him  of  twootb« 
in  Greece,  under  pretence  of  conferring  with 
them  on  state  afiairs.  The. summons  was  in  fact  a  recall,  and 
the  pretence  which  accompanied  it.  couldv  hardly  have  de- 
ceived them ;  yet  they  too  obeyed  with  the  same  alacrity  as 
Corbulo,  and  fell^  perhaps  not  unwittingly,  into  the  same 
snara  Some  specific  charges  were  laid  against  them ;  but 
no  oj^rtunity  was  given  them  of  meeting  them,  nor  were 
they  allowed  to  see  the  emperor.  They  killed  themselves  in 
despa^.* 

Although  during  his  scgoum,  in  Greece,  Nero  traversed 
the  province  in  every  direction,  it  was  observed  that  he  ab- 
stained firom  vi^ting  either  Athens  or  Sparta,   j^^j^^^jj^. 
With  respect  to  the  city  of  Lyourgus  it  was  af-  J^p"^^. 
firmed  merely  that  he  kept  aloof  from  it  lest  the  Ailen^and'^ 

«  :  ■       ,        ,  1  *  -i  from  Initiation 

austerity  oif  its  usages  should  prove  irksome  to  into  um  mjBte- 
him;  but  he  dsured  not  enter  the  abode  of  the 
Erinnyes,  from  dread  of  their  vengeance  on  his  crimes.* 
Another  account  said  that  he  refrained  from  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  which  was  denied,  under  direst  im* 
precations,  to  the  impious  and  impure.*  Of  these  awfiil 
l^ends  of  Grecian  imtiquity  but  a  &int  and  confrised  echo  re- 
sounded in  Italy.  To  the  Latin  or  the  Sabine  it  little  mat- 
tered whether  the  mxurderer  shrank  from  Athens  or  Eleusis, 
whether  it  was  the  avenging  Furies  or  the  pure  goddess  of 
the  mysteries  before  whom  he  trembled  to  appear.  CHve 
but  freedom  to  tM  people^  they  said,  to  declare  what  they 
redUy  think^  and  who  so  base  aa  to  heiitate between  thelots  of 
Seneca  and  Jfero;  Nero  who  more  than  once  deserved  the 

'I^(ffl,La „    •  Dion, bdiH4. 

'  Suet  J^er.  34.  There  ^eems  to  be  a  couAmm  belween  the  two  aecounts, 
tnd  that  of  Saetopiua  ^)pearB  the  more  worthy  of  bdiet  The  fiuietf  were  al- 
ready present  to  the  nraiderer  of  AgHpphia:  '^Sflope  oonfeflflos  ezagitari  se  inft 
lema  specie^  yerberibusqae  Fuiianun  ao  tndb  ardeDtibos.'* 

VOL.  VI. — 18 
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oonS^*S*io-  ^^»  ^^  serpent^  and  the  ape,  the  instruments  of 
5S  eJpJSSS^  cfeo^A  for  parricide.  True^  Orestes  hy  divine 
b7  juvenaL  Command  h(zd  slain  his  mother;  but  he  at  hast 
avenged  the  death  of  a  father — Nero  had  assisted  at  the 
slaughter  of  Claudius:  Orestes  spared  at  leaM  his  vnfe  and 
sister — Nero  had  murdered  both  :  Orestes  had  not  poisoned  a 
kinsman — Nero  had  mingled  aconite  for  many:  etbove  aU^ 
Orestes  had  never  sung  upon  the  stage,  nor  ch^anted,  like 
Nero,  the  faU  of  lUon,  This  it  seemB  was  the  crown  aaid 
climax  of  his  crimes,  the  last  and  worst  of  the  indignities  he 
helped  on  Some ;  this  was  the  deed  for  which  the  sword  of 
the  avenger  was  most  fitly  drawn,*  I^br  such,  exclaimg  Ju- 
venal, forsooth,  were  the  acts,  such  were  the  arts  of  our  high' 
bom  prince,  proud  to  degrade  himself  on  a  foreign  stage, 
and  earn  the  paltry  chaplets  of  the  Gfrecian  games.  Xei  him 
lay  before  the  image  of  JDoniitius  ihe  mantle  of  Thyestes,  the 
mask  of  Antigone  or  Melanippe;  let  him  hang  his  votive 
lyre  on  the  marble  statue  of  Augustus.^ 

Beneath  this  veil  of  rhetoric  lies  a  troth  which  it  is  the 
province  of  history  to  remark.     The  Romans,  from  age  to 

*  JuYCtiai,  viii.  211.  foU: 

**  Libera  si  dentur  pofialo  euffimgia,  &c 

T^ica  DOD  aoripsU." 
He  composed  Iub  tragedy,  T/oo&v  d^vif,  before ;  he  took  occasion  to  sing  it  at 
the  burning  of  Rome. 

•  JureualjLc.  224.: 

"  Hffic  opera  atque  hse  simt  genoro^  Principis  artes, : 

Gaudentis  foDdo  peregrina  ad  pulpita  sooco 

Prostata!,  Gnuseque  apium  meruisse  coronss. 

Hs^orameffi^eshabeantinsigmaYods,  .  1  .  . 

St  de  mannoreo  dthanmi  BtiQ>ende  colosso." 
Some  eritioB  hare  been  teanpted  io  interpret  Che  hist  line  of  tiie  Colossos  of 
Kero  himself^  which  stood  in  the  caitranoe  of  his  golden  house,  said  to  haye 
been  110  or  120*  £Kt  hi  hdght  Pliny  {^tL  NaL  xxxIt.  IS.)  gires  ns  to  nndep- 
Btand  that  this  Btatae  was  of  marble^  while  saeh  colossal  figures  were  generally 
cast  hi  bronse.  ^  Ea  statna  indioaTit  interisse  sens  fimdendi  sdentiam."  But 
It  seems  safer  to  refer  it  to  the  statement  of  Saetotdos  {Ker,  12.):  ''dOianm  a 
judidbus  ad  se  ddatam  adoraTit,  fertique  ad  August!  statuam  Jttssit'* 
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age,  viewed  their  own  times  in  a  very  different  light  from 
that  in  which  they  have  appeared  to  posterity.  The  notion 
of  Juvenal  that  the  acting  and  singing  of  Nero  wbTtww. 
were  in  feet  his  most  flagrant  enormities  was  felt  ^^d^^i^Sg 
no  doubt,  even  in  his  own  day,  as  a  wild  exagger-  ^  ^  Sa?S. 
ati(m;  nevertheless  it  points  to  the  principle,  then  **^ 
still  in  vigour,  of  the  practical  religion  of  antiquity,  the 
principle  of  faith  in  its  social  traditions.  With  cruelty  and 
oppression  the  Romans  were  so  femiliar  that  Nero's  atrocities 
in  this  respect,  so  harrowing  to  our  feelings,  made  little  im- 
pression upon  them;  but  his  desecration  of  their  national 
manners,  his  abandonm^it  of  ihemos  mc^orumyihe  usage  of 
his  ancestors,  startled  them  Uke  impiety  or  sacrilege.  They 
were  not  aware  how  fer  they  had  really  drifted  from  the 
habits  of  antiquity,  how  much  of  foreign  poison  they  had 
admitted  into  their  veins.  Theoretically  they  still  held  in 
sanctimonious  horror  the  customs  of  the  stranger ;  foreign 
usages  might  be  innocent,  nay,  laudable,  in  their  own  place, 
but  to  introduce  them  into  Home  was  a  monstrous  sin,  a  sin, 
not  against  the  gods  in  whom  they  no  longer  believed,  but 
sigainst  the  Nation,  in  which  they  believed  more  intensely 
perhaps  than  ever.  The  State  or  Nation  was  itself  gradually 
assuming  in  their  eyes  the  personality  of  a  distinct  divinity, 
in  which  all  other  divinities  were  absorbed :  the  Hellenism 
which  Nero  vaunted  was  apostasy  from  the  goddess  Roma. 

The  Greeks  on  the  other  hand  would  regard,  we  may  sup- 
pose, with  more  indulgence  the  caprices  of  tibieir  imperial 
visitor;  they  were  accustomed  to  flatter,  and  in  jriropiimden 
this  instance  there  was  some  excuse  for  flattering  S^SS^u^rf 
a  humour  so  flattering  to  themselves.  The  mis-  *^ 
erable  vices  he  paraded  before  them  were  too  like  their  own, 
at  least  in  their  period  of  corruption,  to  elicit  strong  moral 
reprobation.  Nevertheless,  if  we  may  credit  our  accounts, 
he  found  more  effectual  means  of  disgusting  them.  The  im- 
perial *  tyranny  was  always  pursued,  as  by  its  shadow,  by 
profuse  and  fatal  expenditure.  It  seemed  unable  to  move 
without  the  attendance  of  a  crowd  of  harpies,  ever  demand- 
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ing  their  prey  with  maw  insatiable.  Every  day  required 
fresh  plunder ;  every  day  proscriptions  and  confiscations  re- 
vealed the  prince's  necessities,  and  if  these  for  a  moment 
slackened  for  want  of  victims,  his  hands  were  laid  on  the 
monuments  of  art,  on  every  ohject  on  which  money  could  be 
raised  throughout  the  deVoted  land.  The  temples  as  well  as 
the  dwellings  and  the  forums  of  Greece  were  ransacked  again 
for  the  oostHest  and  most  cherished  treasures,  to  be  sold  by 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  redeemed  at  exorbitant 
prices  by  theiir  unhappy  owners.  Greece  was  powerless  to 
resist,  and  her  murmurs  were  drowned  in  the  acclamations 
of  the  hired  applauders ;  but  she  felt  her  wrongs  deeply,  and 
the  pretended  boon  of  freedom,  accompanied  by  a  precarious 
immunity,  was  regarded  perhaps  as  an  insult  rather  than  a 
fevour.* 

Rome  at  least,  it  might  be  hoped,  would  breathe  again 
during  the  absence  of  her  hateful  tormenter.  But  this,  we 
are  assured,  was  as  far  from  her  as  ever.  Her  condition  had 
become  even  more  miserable.  The  emperor  had  given  the 
government  of  Italy  to  a  freedman  named  Helius,  and  this 
minion  exercised  cruelty  and  rapine  at  his  own 

Hellatjoverns  ,  «    ,       .  ,        -  .        , 

Rome  ^riBg  capncc,  uot  cvcn  dcigmng  to  ask  the  prmce  s 
pleasure  beforehand  on  the  executions  and  con- 
fiscations he  commanded.*  Yet  Helius  was  not  unfaithful  to 
his  master's  interests.  On  the  first  symptoms  of  danger 
from  discontent  in  the  city  or  the  provinces,  for  such  symp- 
toms began  at  last  to  threaten,  he  urged  hini  to  hasten  back 
to  the  seat  of  government,  and  it  was  Nero's  obstinacy  alone 
that  postponed  his  return  for  some  months.  You  admonish 
me^  you  entreat  fne^  replied  the  in&tuated  wretch,  to  present 
tnysdf  again  «f  Rome;  nay^  but  you  should  rather  dissuade 
me  from  retiamingr^  until  I  have  reaped  my  fidt  harvest  of 
laurels.    This  harvest  was  not  yet  gathered  in,  and  the  cries 

1  Dion,  km.  11.;  Suet  J^er.  32.  Nero,  it  wiU  he  remembeied,  htd  b^m 
a  Bjstemfttio  robbery  of  Greece,  and  extended  it  to  Asia,  before  this  time.  See 
Tac.  Atm,  xvL  23.,  and  above,  ch.  liii. 

•  Suet  Ner,  23. ;  Dion,  bdii.  12. 
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of  the  keeper  of  the  cit7,  already  trembling  for  the  fate  of 
the  empire,  were  disregarded,  while  there  yet  remained  a 
stadium  to  be  trodd^,  or  a  chaplet  to  be  won  in  Greece.  At 
the  oommencement,  however,  of  the  year  821  the  aspect  of 
affiurs  had  become  still  mpre  serious.*  Plots  for  the  snbver- 
sion  of  the  goyemment  were  believed  to  be  rife  in  the  ar- 
mies of  the  West.  The  heads  of  admkiistration  at  Rome 
knew  not  whom  of  their  ofieers  in  Gaul  or  Spain  to  trust. 
Deep  gk>om  had  settled  down  on  the  upper  elasses  in  the 
eapital  5  the  temper  of  the  populace  itself  so  long  the  stay  of 
Nero's  tynmny,  was  uncertain.  Hclius  again  urged  him  to 
hastem  his  return.  He  crossed  over  to  Greece  to  confer  with 
him  in  person.  He  repeated  his  instances  with  increasing 
fervour.  At  last  when  tWe  seemed  no  more  of  feme  or 
booty  to  be  wrung  from  Greece,  Kero  deigned  to  take  ship, 
though  the  season  of  navigation  had  not  yet  commenced,  and 
urged  his  prow  through  stormy  seas  to  the  haven  of  PuteolL* 
At  Delphi  he  had  consulted  the  oracle  about  his  future 
fortunes,  and  had  been  warned,  we  are  told,  agunst  tha 
seven/^^hird  year^  a  response  which  seemed  to  Nero'swtnrn 
the  youth  of  thirty  to  portend  a  great  length  of  SiiSpii°*n. 
days,  but  was  found  in  the  sequel  to  have  anoth-  ^  ^^  ^"^ 
er  and  a  fivtal  signification.*  Fortified,  however,  by  this  de- 
lusion, he  had  returned  to  Italy  with  little  anxiety,  and  when 
some  of  the  predous  objects  that  followed  in  his  train  were 
lost  by  shipwreck,  he  vaunted  in  the  plenitude  of  his  self-as- 
surance t^t  the  fishes  themselves  would  restore  them.  After 
losing  and  again  recovering  both  Britain  and  Armenia,  his 

'  We  must  place  at  this  period  the  futile  conspiracy  of  Yinicins  at  Benevcn- 
turn,  which  is  cursorily  mentioned  by  Suetonius  (JVer.  86.),  but  by  no  other 
author. 

'  Dion,  Iziu.  19. 

'  Soet.  Ner,  40.  The  serenty-third  year  referred,  it  seems,  to  the  age  of  his 
successor  Galba.  The  story  we  may  suppose  was  hivented  to  fit  the  event. 
The  oracle  at  Bdphi  had  fidlen  into  disrepute,  but  was  still  consulted  by  the 
tain  and  friyolons.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Nero  insisted  on  receiring  a  r^ 
spouse.  Comp.  the  story  of  Appius  in  Lucan,  r.  122.  fbH,  recounted  fai  diap- 
ter  xriL 
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ooiifidence  in  his  good  fortune  liad  become,  it  is  said,  unbound* 
ed«  It  was  at  Naples,  he  remembered,  that  he  had  com- 
menced his  long  course  of  artistic  yictories.  Now  arrived  at 
the  height  of  his  glory,  he  detemuned  to  celebrate  his  successes 
by  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  Campanian  capital,  with  a  team 
of  milk-white  horses.  .  The  walls  were  broken  down  to  admit 
the  chariot  of  the  Hieronicus,  and  the  same  extrayagance 
was  repeated  when  he  entered  Antium,  his  native  place,  and 
the  Albanum,  his  favourite  readence,  and  once  more,  when 
he  presented  himself  .before  Rome.^  He  drove  in  pomp 
through  the  city,  in  the  chariot  in  which  Augustus  had  tri- 
umphed, with  the  flutist  Diodorus.  by  his  side  arrayed  in  a 
purple*  robe,  and  a  mantle  blazing  with  golden  stars,  wearing 
on  his  head  the  Olympian  coronal,  and  waving  the  Pythian 
in  his  hand.  He  was  preceded  by  a  long  train  of  attendants 
bearing  aloft  his  other  chaplets  and  the  titles  of  all  his  vic- 
tories :  he  was  followed  by  his  five  thousand  Augustani,  with 
loud  and  measured  acclamations,  as  the  soldiers  who  shared 
his  glory.  The  procession  passed  through  the  Circus,  some 
arches  of  which  were  demolished  to  admit  it,  and  thence  to 
the  Yelabrum  and  the  forum,  skirting  the  base  of  the  Pala- 
tine to  the  Porta  Mugionis,  the  chief  ascent  to  the  hill  and 
temple  of  Apollo  on  its  summit.  The  sacrifice  of  victims, 
the  flinging  of  odours,  and  every  other  accompaniment  of  a 
military  triumph,  were  duly  observed  in  this  mock  solenmity : 
the  statues  of  the  emperor  were  decked  with  crowns  and 
lyres ;  the  citizens  hailed  their  hero  with  the  titles  of  Nero- 
ApoUo  and  Nero-Hercules,  invoking  his  divine  voiee^  and 
pronouncing  all  who  heard  it  blessed.  The  aflair  was  con- 
cluded by  the  striking  of  medals,  on  which  Nero  was  repre- 
sented, to  the  shame  and  horror  of  all  genuine  patriots,  in 
the  garb  of  a  flute-player.' 

'  Suet  iTer.  26.  Brotier  cites  the  statcmeot  of  YitruTins,  ix.  pneC:  ''No 
bilibus  athletis  qui  OljrmpiA,  Pythia,  Isthmia,  Nemea  Tioisseaty  Grecomm  m*- 
jores  ita  magnos  honores  ooosUtuenmt,  uti  .  .  .  cum  rerertuntur  in  suas  dvi- 
tates  cum  yictoria,  triumphantea  quadrigis  io  moonia  et  in  patrios  invdiantur  ** 

•  Dion,  Ixiil  20. ;  Suet.  Ner,  25. 
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Bat  the  hour  of  retribution  was  at  hand.  Not  withstand* 
ing  the  serrile  flattery  of  the  senate,  and  the  triomphs  and 
supplications  it  had  decreed,  Nero  felt  uneasy  at  i)i8«mtontin 
the  murmurs  no  longer  stifled,  and  the  uudis-  ti»  provinoea. 
sembled  gloom,  which  now  surrounded  him  in  bis  capital, 
and  withdrew  himsdf  from  Rome  to  the  freer  air  of  Campania. 
Meanwhile  the  discontent  repressed  in  the  city  was  flnding 
rent  in  the  provinces,  and  the  campS,  thronged  as  they  were 
with  kinsmen  of  the  mocked  and  injured  senators,  were 
brooding  over  projects  of  revenge.  Among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  officers  who  at  this  time  held  commands 
and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  their  soldiers,  was  chiM«ter  and 
Servius  Sulpicius  Galba,  who  for  several  years  ^'sSpfcuS" 
had  governed  the  Hither  Spain.  Connected  with  2Sd^^' 
the  first  fiimilies  of  Home,  and  descended  fit)m  ®^***^ 
many  heroes  of  the  camp  and  forum,  this  man  stood  high  in 
pubUc  regard,  and  in  the  admiration  of  the  emperors  them- 
selves, for  his  courage,  his  skill,  and  his  austerity.  He  had 
deserved  well  of  Caius  fi^r  the  vigour  with  whidhi,  at  a  critical 
moment,  he  drew  up  the  reins  of  discipline  in  the  Rhenish 
camps ;  still  better  of  Claudius  for  refusing  the  offer  of  his 
own  soldiers  to  raise  him  to  empire  on  Caius's  death.  He  had 
held  command  in  Aquitania,  and  was  for  two  years  proconsul 
of  Africa :  he  had  received  the  triumphal  ornaments,  and 
been  admitted  to  the  priestly  colleges  of  the  Titii,  the  Quin- 
decemvirs,  and  the  Augustsdes.  VvM  of  years  and  honours, 
he  had  retired  fromi  public  employment  through  the  first  half 
of  Nero's  principate,  till  summoned  to  preside  over  the 
Tarraconensis.  He  exercised  his  powers  irith  vigilance  and 
a  harshness  which  perhaps  was  salutary,  until  the  emperor^s 
growing  jealousy  warned  him  to  shroud  his  reputation  under 
the  veil  of  indolence  or  even  neglect,  and  thus  he  escaped 
the  fate  of  Oorbulo  and  lived  to  avenge  it.*  GaU>a  was  in 
his  seventy-third  year.    In  his  childhood  he  had  been  brought, 

^  Suet  Galb.  9.    HIb  goTernment  in  Spfun  extended  over  dg^t  ycftrs,  from 
814  to  821.    Comp.  Plutarch.  Oalb.  4. 
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it  was  reported,  with  others  of  the  yoimg  nobility,  to  sahit^ 
the  aged  Angnstus ;  and  the  emperor,  taking  him  playfoUy 
by  the  cheek,  had  Baid,  And  thou  toOj  chUdj  aJuxU  cne  dc^ 
taste  our  empire^  Tiberius,  it  was  added,  had  learned  from 
the  diviner,  the  splendid  destiny  that  awaited  his  old  age^ 
but  had  remarked  complacently,  that  to  himself  it  ootdd  noi 
matter."  Nero,  it  seems,  whom  these  prognostications 
touched  more  nearly,  either  forgot,  or  was  lolled  to  fidse 
security  about  them. 

Early  in  the  ^Hnter  of  821,  while  Nero  was  still  absent  in 
Greece,  Galba  received  overtures  from  C.  Julius  Vindex, 
Overtures  for  •  prefect  of  the  Farther  Gaul,  for  a  simultaneous 
htob|vtod«  rising.  Vinder  was  himself  a  Gallo-Eoman  scion 
In  G«a.  ^f  ^  royal  house  in  Aquitania,  adopted  into  the 

imperial  gend ;  but  while  he  imbibed  the  pride  of  a  Roman,  he 
retained  the  impetuous  spirit  of  his  ancestors ;  and  the  enoiv 
mities  of  Nero,  aggravated  no  doubt  in  his  esteem  by  his 
exactions  in  Gaul  itself,  roused  his  determination  to  over- 
throw him  without  a  view  to  personal  aggrandizement.  The 
time  indeed  was  yet  iar  distant  when  a  foreigner  could  even 
conceive  the  idea  of  gaining  the  praT)le.  But  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Galba,  as  the  ablest  of  the  dass  from  which  fortune 
could  make  an  emperor,  and  it  was  with  vexation  that  he 
found  the  old  chief  too  cautious  to  be  driven  headlong  into 
a  revolt,  thie  event  of  which  might  seem  so  doubtfuL* 

Galba  indeed  bad  good  reason  to  hesitate.    Nero  set  a 

price  on  the  head  of  Vindex,  whose  designs  were  speedily 

revealed  to  him,  and  though  the  forces  of  the 

BpiTM  trith  °     Gaulish  province  were  disposed  to  follow  their 

chief,  the  more  powerM  legions  of  the  Lower 

Gemiiany,  under  Virginius  Rufrisj  were  in  foil  march  against 

*  8oet  Galb.  4. :  Kolab^  riKvov,  rfj^  &PX^  4p^  wapatp^^  ...»  "mAi 
sane  quando  id  ad  noe  nihil  pertinet.'*  The  same  preeagea  and  others  are  men- 
tioned also  by  Tacitus,  Ann.  yI  20. ;  Dion,  Ivii.  19. ;  Jos^h.  Aniiq.  xriii.  S. 
19. 

•  Dion,  Ixul  22,  23. ;  Suet  Oalb,  6,  7.  Ibid. 
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tbem.    The  armies  met  at  Yesontio,  and  there 
Yindex  and  Yirginiiis  at  a  private  interview  b«tSI^%^ 
agreed  to  coiMspire  together,  but  their  troops  SSSi^Vve- 
cocdd  come  to  no  shoh  understanding^  iAke  Yir-  '*^^^^    < 
ginians  attacked  the  soldiers  of  Yindex,  and  almost  cut  them 
to  pieces. .  Yindex  thereupon,  with  the  haste  and  yina^x  da 
levity  of  his  race,  threw  himself  on  his  sw;ord,  i*i»»««i^* 
and  the  rebellion  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  crushed.    But 
Galba  had  become  alarmed  for  his  own  safety.    He  had  re- 
ceived communications  fiom  a  rebel,  all  whose  acts  were 
well  known  to  the  government.     He  had  been  urged  to 
proclaim  himself  emperor,  and  no  refusal  on  his  part  could 
efbce  the  crime  of  having  been  judged  worthy  of  such  a 
distinction*    Indeed,  so  at  least  he  pretended,  he  had  already 
intercepted,  orders  from  Kero  to  t^e  his  life,  and  a  plot  for 
his  assassination  was  opportunely  detected  amcmg  a  com* 
pany  of  slaves  presented  him  by  a  freedman  of  the  emperor.^ 
Thus  impelled  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  he  called  his 
troops  together,  and  setting  before  them  the  images  of  the 
tyrant^s  noblest  victims,  harangued  them  on  the  state  of 
public  afi&irs.    The  soldiers  saluted  him  as  Impe- 
rator,  but  he  would  only  allow  himself  to  be  imperatorby 
styled  Legatus  of  the  Senate  and  the  People.      ^^   *^ 
He  proceeded,  however,  at  once  to  prorogue  idl  civil  business, 
and  provide  for  immediate  war  by  raising  forces  both  legion- 
ary and  auxiliary,  from  the  youth  of  the  province.    At  the 
same  time  he  convened  the  notables  of  the  country,  to  give 
perhaps  a  civil  colour  to  his  military  enterprise.* 
The  <7aulish  and  Germanic  legions,  now  reuoited,  euimed  by  his 
after  the  death  of  Yindex,  had  offered  to  raise  de^nL  t^ti- 
Yirginins  to  the  purple ;  they  conjured  him  to     ^ 
assume  the  title  of  Imperator,  and  inscribe  on  his  busts  the 
names  of  Csesar  and  Augustus.*    But  he  steadily  refused  the 

»  Suet  Oalb,  9,  10.  «  Suet  JTer.  t  c 

'  Dkm,  bdfi.  26.;  Tacitus,  ERM,  I  8.,  speaks  more  heaitatiii^:  **Nec  sta- 

tini  pro  Ckdba  Vii^ginius:  an  imperare  TokdflBet  dubhim:  ddatom  d  a milite 

iinperium  conveniebat" 
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honours  thrust  upon  him,  erased  the  obnoxious  letters,  and 
at  length  persuaded  his  admirers  to  leaye  Hie  decision  of 
afiairs  to  the  authorities  at  home.  He  entered,  bowerer, 
into  communioation  yrith  Oalba,  who  had  now,  it  seeoMSi, 
determined  on  tlie  attempt,  and  the  news  was  bruited  &r  and 
wide  that  Gaul  and  Spain  had  revolted,  and  that,  whoeyer 
might  eyentnally  obtain  the  empire,  it  had  passed  irreroca* 
blj  from  the  monst^  Nero.' 

At  once  it  appeared  how  many  pretenders  to  power 

might  exist  in  the  bosom  oltbe  provincial  camps.    Ttte  &tal 

secret  of  the  empire,  thcU  a  prince  might  becreat' 

(UtM  for  the      ed  elsewhere  than  at  Home,  so  lonip  undiscov^ed, 

empire.  Clau-  ,.  i    ^  ,  .  ^ 

dioft  liMer  In  SO  alien,  as  was  supposed,  ixom  the  sentunents  of 
teAvabmSo In  the  age,  was  revealed  in  more  than  one  quarter.' 
Not  in  Gaol  and  Spain  only,  but  in  Afiioa  and  the 
Lower  (Germany,  the  legions  were  ready  to  make  an  emperor 
of  their  own  chie£  Claudius  Macer  in  the  one,  Fonteius 
Capito  in  the  other,  were  proclaimed  by  the  soldiers.  At 
the  same  time  Salvius  Otho,  Nero^s  ancient  &vourite,  who 
was  weu*y  of  his  long  oblivion  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
declared  himsdlf  a  supporter  of  Gralba,  and  lent  him  las  own 
.  slaves  and  plate,  to  swell  his  zetinue-  and  increase  hiis  re- 
sources.   The  Civil  Wars  had  again  begun. 

Such  was  the  march  of  disaffection,  the  first  anticipations 
of  which  had  been  revealed  to  Helius  before  the  end  of  820, 
NeroiMefres  ^^^  ^^^  indnccd  him  to  urge  the  emperor,  first 
nrdt^ar^ln-  ^7  letter  and  afterwards  in  person,  to  hasten 
^^  home.    Nero,  as  we  have  seen,,  could  not  be  per- 

suaded to  regard  them  seriously,  or  postpone  to  their  con- 
sideration his  paltry  gratifications  and  amusements.  After 
his  return  to  Home,  he  had  again  ;quitted  it  for  Naples  in 
March,  821,  and  it  was  on  the  19th  of  that  month,  the  anni« 

'  Clinton  computes  that  Oolba  allowed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  oa 
the  did  April    Fait,  Horn,  I  60. 

'  I  adopt  here  the  weD-known  obserratiQii  of  TacSAoa  at  the  openhig  of  his 
Histories :  "  erulgato  imperii  aroono,  posse  principem  alibi  quam  Rom9  fieri.** 
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versary  of  Agrippina's  murder,  while  presiding  at  a  gymnio 
exhibition,  that  he  received  the  news  of  the  revolt  of  Vindex. 
Still  he  treated  the  annonncement  with  contempt,  hia  leritr  boo. 
and  even  expressed  satis&ction  at  th6  prospect  J^SS^^" 
of  new  confiscations.  He  witnessed  the  contests  ^l^^'JiJJJa. 
with  unabated  interest,  and  retired  from  them  to  ^*d«i«o. 
a  banquet.  Interrupted  by  fresh  and  more  alarming  de- 
spatdies,  he  resented  them  with  petulant  ill-humour ;  for 
eight  days  he  would  neither  issue  orders  nor  be  spoken  to  on 
the  subject.  Finally  arrived  a  manifesto  from  Vindex  him- 
self, which  moved  him  to  send  a  message  to  the  senate,  ro- 
;iuirii^  it  to  denounce  the  rebel  as  a  puUic  enemy ;  but  he 
excused  himself  from  appearing  in  person,  alleging  a  cold  or 
sore  throat  which  he  must  nurse  for  the  conservation  of  his 
"^oioe.  Kotfaing  so  much  incensed  him  as  Yindex  calling 
him  Ahenobarbus  instead  of  Nero,  and  disparaging  his  skill 
in  singing.  Sad  they  ever  hsarda  better  performetf  he 
asked  peevishly  of  all  around  him.  He  now  hurried  trem- 
bling to  Rome ;  but  he  was  reassured,  we  are  told,  on  the  way 
by  noticing  a  sculpture  which  represented  a  Gaulish  soldier 
dragged  headlong  by  a  Roman  knight.*  Accordingly,  with 
his  nsual  le\'ity,  instead  of  consulting  in  fall  senate,  or  har- 
angumg  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  forum,  he  held  a  hasty 
conversation  vdth  a  few  only  of  his  nobles,  and  passed  the 
day  in  explaining  to  them  a  new  water  organ,  on  which 
he  proposed,  he  said,  ^joUh  Vtndea?8  good  leave,  to  perform  in 
public.  He  completed  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Popptea : 
once  more  he  celebrated  the  games  of  the  circus,  once  more 
he  played  and  sang  and  drove  the  chariot.  But  it  was  for 
the  last  time.  Vindex  had  fallen,  but  Galba,  it  Annoimoemeiit 
was  now  announced,  had  raised  the  standard  of  ^  y^^JS^^ 
revolt.  The  rebel's  property  in  Rome  was  im-  «»dGSu. 
mediately  confiscated,  to  wMch  he  replied  by  selling  under 
tJie  spear  the  emperor^s  estates  in  Spain.  The  hour  of  retri- 
bution, long  delayed,  was  now  swiftly  advancing;  couner 

"  Suet.  Ner,  41. 
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after  courier  was  dashing  through  the  gates,  bringing  news 
of  the  defection  of  generals  and  lagioBS.  The  reyolt  of 
Virginias  was  no  longer  donbtfuL  At  this  intelligence  the 
puny  tyrant  iSunted :  coming  to  himself  be  tcHre  his  robes  and 
smote  his  head  with  pusillanimous  wailings*  To  the  ooor 
solations  of  his  norse  he  replied,  with  the  cries  of  an  injGuit, 
Ne^er  torn  9uch  iU/ortime  a«  Ikis:  oUaer  CmMsrs  hadfidkn  by 
the  swordj  he  alone  muU  loee  the  iMpire  eHU  livinfi.^  At  hei 
he  recollected  lun^elf  sufficiently  to  eunun^i  tro<^  from 
Illyricum  fpr  the  defence  of  Italy;  but  these,  it.  was  Ibujad, 
were  in  correspc^denoe  with  the  enen&y**  Another  resource, 
which  served  only  to  show  to  what  straits  he  wa6  driren, 
was  to  land  sailors  &om  the  fleet  at  Ostia,  and  form  them 
into  a  legion.*  Then  he  invoked  the  pampered  populace  to 
arise  in  his  behalf  and  dressed  up  courtesans  9xA  dicers  as 
AmazDns  to  attend  his  march :  next  momeai  he  exchunaied 
that  he  would  t^e  ship  for  Alexandria,  and  there  earn  sub- 
sistenqd  by  ^ging  in  th^  streets**  Again  he  launehed  into 
inyeotiYes.i^aiDSt  the  magistrates  abroad,  thsealening  to 
recall  and  di^race  them  diroughout  his  dominions;  the 
provinces  he  would  give  up  to  pillage,  he  would  slay  every 
Gaul  in  the  city,  he  would  massac^re  the  s^ate,  he  would  let 
loose  the  lions  on  the  populace,  he  would  lay  Borne  in  ashes. 
Finally^  the  tyrant's  vein  exhaui^ied,  he  proposed  in  woman's 
mood  to  meet  the  rebels  unarmed,  trusting  in  his  beauty,  his 
tears,  and  the  persuasive  tones  of  his  voice,  to  ynn  them  id 
obedienoe/ 

'  Suet  JV>.  42. 

*  Tac  JKs^L  I  9.  Thijs  I  presume,  was  the  force  placed  under  Kubrius  Oat 
lu3;  Dion,  IxiiL  27. 

*  Phit  Galb.  16.  *  Dion,  Lda.  «7.;  Hut  OaB.  2. 

*  Snet  Ner,  43;  This  writer  affirtES  that  Hero  deposed  both  the  ooBMila, 
and  Bfianmed  the  fasoes  himself  without  a  colleague,  from  a  persnaaicm  that  the 
Gauls  could  not  be  subdued  except  by  a  consul  The  story  is  not  siqiported  by 
otier  authorities,  and  seems  in  itself  improbable.  Kdther  Caesar  nor  Ounillns 
were  consuls  when  they  conquered  the  Gauls.  Tot  sueh  a  notion  ni^  bars 
been  instilled  into  the  public  mind  by  the  yictorious  oonsulships  of  Marina.  Or 
was  sole  consul  tlie  nearest  approach  an  maperor  could  make  to  the  office  of 
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Meannrhile  the  excitement  among  the  knights  and  sena- 
tors at  the  prospect  of  deliverance  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  revolt  abroad.  Portents  were  oocumng  j^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
at  iimr  doors.  Blood  rained  on  the  Alban  ««**  «*»««. 
mount ;  the  gates  of  the  Jolian  sepidchre  burst  open  of  their 
own  accord.  The  Hundred  Days  of  Nero  were  drawing 
rapidly  to  a  close.  He  had  landed  in  Italy  about  the  end 
of  February,  and  now  at  the  beginning  of  June  his  cause 
had  already  become  hopeless.  Galba,  though  fitead&st  in 
his  i^solution,  had  not  yet  set  his  troops  in  motion:  meveis 
theless,  Nero  was  no  longer  safe  in  the  (jfty.  The  people,  at 
first  indifferent,  Were  now  clamouring  against  him  •  for  there 
was  a  dearth  of  provlrfons,  and  a  vessel,  just  arrived  fix>m 
AlexandHa,  was  found,  to  their  disgust,  to  bear  not  grsin^ 
but  fine  sand  fi>r  the  wrestlers  in  the  amphitheatre.*  The 
pwetoiians  had  been  sedu6ed  by  tbeit  prefect  Nymphidius, 
to  whom  the  camp  was  abandoned  by  the  flight  of  Tigelli- 
nus.  Sfero  was  leit  without  advisers ;  the  senatort  stood 
aloof;  of  HelittS,  lately  so  powerM  and  energetic,  Ve  hear 
nothing.  Terrified  by  dreams,  stxmg  by  ridicule  or  deser- 
tion, when  his  lal^t  hope  of  succour  was  annotmced  to  have 
deceived  him,  the  wi^tched  tyrant  started  firom  his  couch  at 
supper,  upset  the  tables,  and  dashed  his  choicest  vessels  to 
the  ground';  thet  taking  poison  from  Loousta  and  placing  it 
in  a  golden  casket,  he  crossed  from  the  palace  to  the  Servil- 
ian  gardens,  and  sent  hb  trustiest  freedman  to  seocire  a  gal- 
ley at  Ostia.'  He  conjured  some  tribunes  and  centurions, 
with  a  handful  of  guards,  to  join  his  flight ;  but  aU  refused ; 
and  one  blunter  than  the  rest  exclaimed  tauntingly.  Is  it 
then  80  hard  to  die  f '    At  last  at  midnight,  finding  that  even 

dictator?    At  aU  eyeote  we  dkall find  the  consulfl  initbeir  ^aixs  immediately 
cm  the  death  of  Nero. 

'  Suet.  N&r.  45.    Ounp.  Hin.  HiaL  NaL  xxxy.  47.:  **E  Nilo  aresna." 

*  Saet  JTer.  47.  The-  Romans  imagined  Loousta  a  constant  attendant  at 
Nerc'B  table.  So  in  the  lonc^  but  energetic  phrase  of  Tnmna  (Fragm.  apud 
Wemsdor^  F<xt  JUuw  iil)  she  is  described  as:  "CSroe  inter  yenias  nota 
Neronis." 

•  Suet  JVer.  47.  A  quotaUon  from  Virgil :  **  Usque  odeone  mori  miserum  est  ?*• 
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the  Bentinels  had  left  their  poBts^  he  sent  or  rushed  himself 
to  assemble  his  attendants.  Eyery  door  was  closed;  he 
knocked,  but  no  answer  came.  Returning  to  his  chamber, 
hp  found  the  daves  fled,  the  furniture  pillaged,  the  case  of 
poison  removed.  Kot  a  guard,  not  a  gladiator,  was  at  hand 
to  pierce  his  throat.  J  have  neither  /Hend  not  foe^  he  ex- 
claimed. He  would  haye  thrown  himself  into  the  Tiber,  but 
his  courage  fiuled  him.  He  must  haye  time,  he  said,  and 
repose  to  collect  his  spirits  for  suicide,  and  his  fireedman 
Fhi^cm  at  last  offered  him  his  villa  in  tiie  suburbs,  four  miles 
from  the  city.  In  undress  and  barefooted,  throwing  a  rough 
cloak  over  his  dioulders,  and  a  k^chief  across  his  &ee,  he 
glided  through  the  doors,  mounted  a  horse,  and,  attended  by 
Sporus  and  three  others,  passed  the  city-gates  with  the  dawn 
of  the  summer-morning.^  The  Nomentane  road  led  him  be- 
neath llie  wall  of  the  prsBtorians,  whom  he  might  hear  utteiv 
ing  curses  against  him,  and  pledging  vows  to  Galba;  and 
the  early  travellers  from  the  country  asked  him  as  they  met, 
WJuU  neuis  of  Nerof  or  remarked  one  to  another,  The^e 
men  urepureuing  the  tf/rant.  Thunder  and  lightning,  and  a 
shook  of  earthquake,  added  horror  to  the  moment.  Nero's 
horse  started  at  a  dead  body  on  the  road-«de,  the  kerchief 
fell  from  hiB  &ce,  and  a  prsBtori^  passing  by  recognised  and 
saluted  hii|i.'  At  the  fourth  milestone  the  party  quitted  the 
highway,  alighted  from  their  horses,  and  scrambled  on  foot 
through  a  cane-brake,  laying  their  own  cloaks  to  tread  on, 
to  the  rear  of  the  promised  villa.*    Phaon  now  desired  Nero 

*  Suet  A>.  48.    Comp.  Dion,  hiii  2t. ;  Joseph.  BdL  Jud  It.  9.  2. 
Eutrop.  yU.  ». ;  Avr.  Vict.  J^  5. 

*  ^  Cadaver,"  possibly,  the  carcsBS  of  on  ammal ;  but  the  word  is  more 
oommonl J  used  for  a  human  bodj.  The  odious  fiuniUarity  of  die  Romans  with 
such  horrors  may  be  illustrated  from  the  story  told  of  Vespasian  (Suet  Feqoi 
5.).  "  Prandente  eo  quondam  canls  eztrarius  e  trivio  manum  humanam  intuUt, 
menssque  subjedt"  The  pnetorian  met  the  party  on  his  way  towards  the 
dty ;  he  was  not  privy  to  the  diange  of  feeKng  among  his  comrades. 

'  The  yilla  lay  between  the  Salaiian  and  Nomentane  roads  (Soel  L  eJ), 
which  branched  off*  from  the  dty  at  the  Collinc  gate.    Strab.  v.  3. 1. 
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to  ci^acli  in  a  sand-pit  Imrd  by,  while  he  contrired  to  open 
the  drain  £rom  the  bath-ioom,  and  bo  admit  him  unperceived ; 
but  he  TO  wed  he  would  not  go  aKve,  as  he  said,  itndergroundj 
and  remained  trembling  beneath  the  wall  Taking  water 
from  apnddlein  his  hand,  TAw,he  said,  is  thefam&us  Drink 
ofNero.^  At  last  a  hole  was  made,  through  which  he  ciept 
on  all  fours  into  a  narrow  chamber  of  the  house,  and  tiiere 
threw  himself  on  a  pallet.'  The  coarse  bread,  that  was  of- 
fered him  he  could  npt  eat,  but  swallowed  a  little  tepid  wa- 
ter. Still  he  lingered,  his  companion^  urging  him  to  seek 
refuge,  without  delay,  frcmi  the  insults  about  to  be  heaped  on 
him.  He  ordered  them  to  dig  a  grave,  and  lay  down  him- 
self to  give  the  measure;  he  desired  them  to  o^ect  bits  of 
marble  to  decorate  his  sepulchre,  and  prepare  water  to 
cleanse  and  wood  to  bum  his  corpse,  sighing  meanwhile,  and 
muttering,  W?uU  an  artist  to  pm%sh.*  Presently  a  slaye  of 
Phaon's  brought  papers  from  Borne,  which.  liTero  snatched 
from  him,  and  read  Uiat  the  senate  had  proclaimed  him  an 
enemy,  and  decreed  his  death,  in  the  a/ndent  fashion.  He 
asked  what  that  was  ?  and  was  informed  that  the  culprit  was 
stripped,  his  head  placed  in  a  fork,  and  his  body  smitten  with 
the  stick  till  death.  Terrified  at  this  announcement,  he  took 
two  daggers  from  his  bosom,  tried  their  edge  one  after  the 
other,  and  again  laid  them  down,  alleging  that  the  moment 
rjoas  not  yet  arrived.  Then  he  called  on  Sporus  to  commence 
his  funereal  lamentations;  then  he  implored  some  of  the 
party  to  set  him  the  example ;  once  and  again  he  reproached 
himself  with  his  own  timidity.  Fiet  Nero^Fiet  he  mut- 
tered in  Greek,  cowrage^  man!  eome^  roiise  th^el  Suddenly 
was  heard  the  trampling  of  horsemen,  sent  to  seize  the  cul- 

'  "HsDO  est  Neronk  ^eooota : "  Saet  Dion.  In  allusion,  it  may  be  presunv 
ed,  to  a  bererage  of  watw  bcnled,  sweetened,  and  flaToared,  which  Nero  had 
himself  inrented. 

'  Suet.  La:  "  Qaadrnpea  per  angnsttas  effosse  cayernie  rec^tos  in  proxi- 
mam  cellam."  The  Roman  houses  were  not  furnished  with  sewers,  but  everj 
b«th  had  its  drain. 

•  Suet.  L  c :  **  Qunlis  arUfex  pereo ; "  Dion,  c.  29. 
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prit  alive.  Then  at  last^  'with  a  verse  of  Homer  hastily  ejao- 
ulated,  Bound  of  moiftfooted  speeds  strikes  on  my  sarSj  he 
placed  a  weapon  to  his  bueast,  and  the  idaYe  Epaphroditas 
drove  it  home,^  The  blow  was  scarcely  struck,  when^  th«  oien« 
tttrion  rtist^  in,  and,  thmsting  hk  «loak  aguinst  the  tvonnd, 
pretended  he  was  come-  to  kdip  Mm.  ^e  dying  wretch 
conld  only  nnirmar,  Too  PMe^  and,  Is  this  yowrfiddUyf  and 
expired  wit&  a  h<H*rid  stare  on  his  eonnt^nanoe.  He  had  ad- 
jured his  attendants  to  bnm  his  body,  and  not  let  the  foe 
bear  off  his  head;  and  this  was  now  allowed  Mm:  the  corpse 
was  consumed  irith  haste  Bivd  imp^ectlyi  but  at  least  with- 
out mutilation.* 

Kero  perished  on  the  9th  of  June,  821,  at  t^e  age  of 
thirty  years  and  six  months,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
Extinottori  of  priAoipate.*  The  child  borne  him  by  Pc^pptea 
SSii^^^JiS"  1^^  *^^^  "^  infimcy,  and  a  subsequent  marriage 
9e««.  .  yfa^  Statilia  Messl^ina  had  proved  unjfruitfuL^ 
The  stock  of  the  Julii,  refireshed  in  vain  by  grafts  from  the 
Octavii,  the  Claudii,  and  the  Domitii,  had  been  reduced  to 
his  single  person,  and  with  Nero  the  adoptive  race  of  the 
great  dictator  was  extinguished.  The  first  of  the  Gassars 
had  manied  four  times,  the  second  thrice,  the  third  twice, 
the  fourth  thriee  again,  the  fifth  six  times,  and  lastly,  the 
sixth  thrice  also.  Of  these  repeated  unions,  a  large  number 
had  borne  ofi&pring,  yet  no  descendants  of  them  sun'ived. 

■  Horn.  It  X.  8815. :  "I^frwf  it  itianrdduv  hfi^  KtincoQ  ohora  pSk^Jiei. 

*  Suet  Ner,  49. 

*  Tlie  di^  Wfifl  said  to  be  the  amuversaiy  of  tJie  death  of  OctaiTia.  Qintoiif 
Foit^  Bom,  I.  62.,  calculates  Nero^s  life  at  thirty  years  five  months  and  twenty- 
six  days,  counting  from  December  15.  '790,  to  June  9.  821 ;  bis  rdgn  at  thir- 
teen years  seven  months  and  twenty-dgbt  days. 

*  The  death  of  Poppcea  had  been  quickly  fbllowed  by  Nero's  marriage  irith 
StatOia  Messalina,  grand-daughter  of  StatOhis  Taurus,  with  whom  he  had  pre- 
yiously  intrigued,  having  procured  the  death  of  her  husband,  Attkus  VeMinns, 
during  his  consulship,  to  obtain  her.  Suet  Ner.  86. ;  Tac  Atm,  zv.  68,  69. 
The  consulship  and  execution  of  Yestinus  are  placed  in  the  year  81S,  wiiUe 
Poppiea  was  still  alive.  We  hear  no  more  of  Statilia,  except  tiiat  she  Borvlved 
the  emperor. 
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A  few  had  lived  to  old  nge,  many  reached  maturity,  some 
were  cut  off  by  early  sickiteBS,  the  end  of  othei^  was  prema- 
ture and  mysterious;  but  of  the  whole  number  a  large  pro- 
portion, which  it  would  be  tedious  t6  calctdate,  were  victims 
of  domestic  jealousy  and  politic  assasrination.  Sueh  was  the 
price  paid  by  the  usurper^  femily'for  thieir  splendid  inherit>- 
ancd;  but  the  people  accepted  it  in-  exchange  ^r  internal 
troubles  and  promiscuous  bloodshed;  and  though  they  too 
had  their  sacrifices  to  make,  though  many  noble  trees  were 
stripped  of  their  branches  under  the  Csesars  as  starkly  as  the 
Cffisars  themselves,  yet  order  and  pro^rity  had  reigned 
generally- throughout  the  empire;  the  world  had  enjoyed  a 
breathing  time  of  a  hundred  years,  to  prepare  ft  fbr  the  out- 
break of  civil  commotion,  for  the  fiercer  firenxy  of  interna* 
tional  warfere,  which  are  next  to  be  related.  With  Nero 
we  bid  farewell  to  the  Camars ;  at  the  same  time  we  bid  fere- 
well  to  the  state  of  things  whioh  the  Caasars  created  and 
maintained.  We  turn  over  a  page  in  Roman  history.  On 
the  verge  of  a  new  epoch  we  would  treat  with  grave  respect 
even  the  monster  with  whom  the  old  epoch  closes :  we  may 
think  it  well  that  the  corpse  even  of  Nero  was  unmutilated ; 
that  he  was  buried  decently  in  the  Domitian  gardens  on  the 
Pincian ;  that  though  the  people  evinced  a  thoughtless  triumph 
at  his  death,  as  if  it  promised  them  a  freedom  which  they 
could  neither  use  nor  understand,  some  unknown  hands  were 
found  to  strew  flowers  on  his  sepulchre,  and  the  rival  kmg 
of  Parthia  adjured  the  senate  to  do  honour  to  his  memory.* 

Undoubtedly  the  Romans  regarded  with  peculiar  feeling 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Cflesars,'    Nero  was  cut  off  in 

^  Saei.  Ner.  50.  57. :  "MissiB  ad  senatum  liteiis  ....  magno  opere  ora- 
▼it,  at  NeroniB  memoria  oolerctur.^'  It  is  interestiog  to  leam  that  the  tyrant*! 
obsequies  were  performed  by  two  nurses  of  his  infancy,  and  by  Acte,  the  part* 
ner  of  his  first  excesses  ten  years  before. 

•  Suet  OaJb,  1. :  "  Progenies  Oeesarum  in  Nerone  defecit."  Eutrop.  tIL  9. ; 
Oros.  Tit  7. ;  Dion,  IxiL  18.,  who  dtes  a  ^bylline  verse : 

iffXC'Toc  Ajveadav  fJOfTpoKTSvos  ^efuvthau. 

It  will  l>e  remembered  that  Nero  was  descended  through  Agrippina  from 

TOL.  VI. — 19 
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ETt>fictau     f    ^^^Y  youth ;  he  perished  in  obscurity ;  he  waa 
hiantnni         entombed  in  a  private  sepnlchre  with  no  mani- 

unong  botii 

BooMiiB  and  festation  of  national  conc^n,  such  as  had  thrown 
a  gleam  of  interest  oyer  the  least  regretted  of  his 
predecessors.  Yet  these  circumstances  would  not  haye  su^ 
ficed  to  impart  a  deep  mystery  to  the  eyent,  without  the  pre- 
disposition of  the  people  to  imagine  that  the  dynasty  which 
had  ruled  them  for  fiye  generations  could  not  suddenly  pasi 
away,  finally  and  irreyocably.  The  idea  thai  Nero  still  sur- 
yiyed,  and  the  expectation  of  his  return  to  power,  continued 
long  to  linger  among  thenu  More  than  one  pretender  arose 
to  claim  his  empire,  and  twenty  years  lat^  a  fEilse  Nero  was 
protected  by  the  Parthians,  amcmg  whom  he  had  taken  ref- 
uge, and  only  surrendered  to  the  repeated  and  vehement 
demands  of  the  Roman  govemmelit.^  This  popular  antici- 
pation was  the  foundation,  perhaps,  of  the  common  persua- 
sion of  the  Christians,  wh^i  the  death  of  the  prince  was  no 
longer  questioned  that  he  should  revisit  the  earth  in  the 
character  of  Antichrist ;  and  both  Romans  and  Christians 
seem  to  h^ve  combined  in  believing  that  the  East,  and  possi- 
bly that  Jerusalem  itself  would  be  the  scene  of  his  reappear- 
ance,' 

Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus  and  ScnboDia.    His  conncxiou  Trith  the  Glaudi! 
was  only  adoptive. 

>  £kiei  Ner.  66. ;  Taa  HisL  il  8. :  '*  Achala  et  Asia  falso  exterritee,  vdul 
Nero  adyentareU" 

'  Comp.  Saetoidiis,  Jfer,  40. :  **  PnDdictom  a  matheBiatids  Neroni  olim  erat 
fore  at  destitaeretur.  ....  Spoponderant  tamen  quidam  destituto  Orientia 
domiDationem,  nonnuni  nominatim  regnum  Hierosoljmorom."  There  will  be 
different  opinions  whether  this  idea  sprang  originallj  from  tiie  Christians  or  the 
Romans ;  probably  H  was  the  result  of  a  conunon  feeling  reacting  from  one  to 
the  other. 
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OHAPTEE  LVI. 

rns  OBUXI  AOOBPTS  OAXBA  AB  SICFIBOB. — bis  TIGOUR  AXD  SWIEirT. — BZAXE  «r 
THB  FROYINCBB  AKD  IHB  LEQIOMa— OALBA  iJ>0PT8  PISO  A3  HIS  OOLLBAGUI^ 
ASD  gUBMITS  BIS  CHOICK  FIBST  TO  THB  SOLDIZBS  HID  iJTEBWABSS  TO  THB 
SBN1TX.-^PUNISH)IEKT  Of  IiXR0*8  f A V  (>U1UTKS.^-0TH0  IMTBIO170  10B  THB 
BHFIBB,  AND  IB  GABBISD  BT  THB  BOLDIBBS  imO  THB  mMIOBJAX  QAMP  AXD 
mCLASMED  BimBOB^— 4ALBA.  CWBB  1«BH  10  MBBT  TBB  KOmaVBg,  ABD  10 
AflpiBBni ATBD,  TO^MEBt  WITH  tlSO.— MB  CHABACEEB  AS  AH  BHFSBOB*— OTBO 
SnOCEEDS,  AKD  IS  1BBXAIKBXD  WITH  TBB  BIYALRT  pV  TIIXLUU8. — RSYQLT  OF 
THE  LEQIOKS  07  GAUL. — ^TITSLUUS,  FBOCLAIHED  EMPEROB,  ADYAKCIS  TOWABDS 
ITALY. — ^UKEAST  POSITION  OF  OTBO.^BS  PUTS  HIMSELF  AT  THE  BEAD  OF  HIS 
TROOPS,  AMD  HABCHE8  TO  PLACEBTIA. — CAMPAIGN  IN  THB  OlSALFINB.— BATTLE 
or  BBDBUOUM. — DBIBAT  OF  TBB  0mOIIIAB8.-HMSO  XILLB  BDfSBLF. — TBU3IN- 
108  BEWWBH  THB  BVP|BI^«-THB  SEXAIB  AOOBPTS  YITBLLIUS.r— HIS  OLUTTOMT, 
SELFISHRBSS^  AND  BABBABITT. — ^HALT  PLUNDERED  BT  BIS  80LDIEB&— BE  IS 
WITB  DIFFICULTT  DISSUADED  FROM  ENTERING  ROME  IN  ARMS  AS  A  CON- 
QUEROR.—A.  D.  68,  69.  A,  u.  821,  822. 

As  soon  as  they  were  infonned  of  Nero's  departure  from 
the  palace,  and  eyen  before  be  bad  quitted  Rome,  the 
consuls  convened  the  senate  at  nddnigbt.    Such  a  summons, 
thouirb  not  unprecedented,  betokened  a  public  _ 
cnsis,  and  nrhen  Ibe  fathers  burned  to  the  place  ereesNooa 

«•  n      »  y     ■%    '    •  public  eaexDY, 

of  meetmg,  they  were  greeted  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  tyrant  despaired  of  bis  throne  and  personal 
safety,  and  were  inyited  to  declare  blm  a  pubHo  enemy,  and 
pronounce  on  him  sentence  of  death.  They  were  assured  of 
the  utter  collapse  of  the  means  by  which  he  might  once  have 
hoped  to  make  bead  against  the  enemy :  the  prastorians  had 
declared  openly  against  him;  some  battalions  he  had  sent  to 
meet  his  assailant  had  already  betrayed  his  cause ;  the  troops 
in  or  near  the  city,  which  had  been  preyiously  drafted  from 
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the  camps  in  Britain,  Germany,  and  Illyrictmx  for  service  in 
the  East,  were  hostile  or  indifferent ;  finally,  the  sailors  from 
the  fleet  at  Ostia  were  ready  to  sell  themselves  to  any  power 
which  could  bid  higher  for  them  than  the  bankrupt  emperor. 
No  doubt  with  money  in  hand  Nero  could  have  protracted 
the  contest ;  but  his  means  had  been  exhausted  by  his  fiivo- 
lous  expenses,  and  the  senators  knew  that  it  was  only  by 
plundering  them  that  he  could  suddenly  replenish  his  coffers. 
If  they  still  hesitated,  the  news  that  the  wretched  tyrant  had 
fled  the  city  before  break  of  day  sufficed  to  reassure  them. 
They  now  felt  that  they  could  wreak  all  their  rengeance 
safely  $  they  responded  with  acclamations  to  the  iuvitation 
of  their  ehieia,  and  in  launchii^  sentence  of  deatl^  against  the 
culprit,  charged  their  ndnistors  to  take  him  alive  if  possible, 
that  they  might  enjoy  the  sight  of  his  expiring  agOMea 

This  savage  satisfection  was,  as  we  have  seen,  denied 
them ;  nevertheless  justice  was  done  on  the  tyrant,  and  the 
Tiie«(>inaift.  Btatjc  was  savcd.  Sp  the  senate  solemnly  declared, 
SSim'Si?*"  andthe.pooi^  with  the  cap  <rf  liberty  on  their 
BUiuft  imcm,  heads,  rushed  in  crowchi  to  the  templet  to  do  hom- 
age to  the  gods  who  had  struck  down  tyranny,  and  restored 
freedom  to  Rome.'  This  demonstration  of  the  populace  was 
indeed  worthless ;  but  some  attempt  might  at  least  have  been 
expected  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  to  realize  and  secure  this 
boasted  liberty.  Thd  brave  Yirginius  had  asserted  its  light 
to  ohoQsa  an  empe]:oi; ;  sueU  was  the  fur&^textCGatto  which 
a  true  patriot  could  go  in  the  «ause  of  the  repubUci-andsuoh, 
it  was  fiilly  undevfUjo^  was  the  ext^it  of  OalbaV  meaning, 
when  he  proclaimed  himself  .the  legatus  of  the  Senate  and 
Peofde.  In  this.iolotioii  of  the  crisis  all  civil  society,  at 
least  at  Rome,  was  pi^pttred  to  acquiesce.  The  oobbuIs  and 
the  tribunes,  the  patHciana  and  the  oonmions,  were  equally 
satisfied  with  the  t>i^Q2n&ac  held  out  to  them  from  beyond  the 

»  Suet  2^er.  61;  Dion,  hdiL  S9.;  Tac.  JKit  I  4.:  **'Palr6d  tetl,  tisurpata 
statim  libertate,  licentias,  at  crga  piindpem  noTum  et  absentem.^  Yet,  what- 
ever licenoe  the  senate  asaomed,  Tadtna  doea  not  intimate  that  it  forgot  for  a 
moment  thai  it  sttH  had  a  master. 
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seas,  that  the  choice  of  the  army  should  be  sahzoitted  to  the 
ratification  of  the  snprezne  national  coonciL  Kor  were  the 
chiefi  of  the  senate  at  this  moment  men  of  bold  aspirations 
or  vigorous  Tesolution.  One  consul,  Galerius  Trachalus,  was 
noted  as  a  florid  deolaimer,  and  nearly  connected  with  the 
courtier  of  the  empire;  the  other,  Silii^s  Italicus,  was  an 
orator  also^  and  a  man  of  letters,  distinguished  in  la^er  years 
for  his  epic  on  the  Punic  Wars>  virtuous  ^nd  -  amiable  in  pri- 
Y«te  life»  discreet  und  dignified  in  office^  bui  fiur  more  inclined 
to  sing  the  praises  of  the  ficipios  than  to  emulate  them.^  He 
behdd  Ga|ba-  descend  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  with  his 
Iberian  and  Gaulish  auxiliaries;  but  he  was  dreaming  of 
Hamiib$d«nd  the  Oarthagiuians,  and  never  .woke  to  compne- 
bend  the  actual  invasion  of  his  country,  and  subjection  of 
Rome  by  the  sword.        • 

Galba,  we  have  seen,  had  been  proclaiixked  imperator  oo 
the  third  of  ApriL  He  was  still  engaged  in  making  his  prep- 
arations, or  watching  events,  within  his  own  xiw  seMt« 
province,  for  the  death  of  Vmdex  had  alarmed,  SS5^°Sf^^ 
andakaost  shaken  him  from  his  purpose,  when  ^^^ 
the  news  ofSero^s,  condemnatipn  and  dea^  was  brought 
him'  by  one  who  professed  to  have  himself  beheld  the  body 
of*  the  tyrant.  He  no  longer  delayed  to  advance ;  but  itvwas 
necessary  to  take  the  Icn^  route  by  land,  necessary  also,  per- 
haps to  have  a  personal  interview  with  Yirgipius,  and.ascer- 
tain  his  real  intentions  and  the  disposition,  of  the  Gauli^ 
legions.  Arrived  ,at  Karbo,  Galba  was  met  by  envoys  from 
the  senate,  charged  to  c^mvey  the  sanction  of  the  republic  to 
his  ciainu  If  the  consuls  could  have  hesitated  for  a  moment 
in  accepting  him  as  their  ruler,  they  would  have  beenimpell* 
ed  by  the  necessity  of  counteracting  the  intrigues  of  Nym- 

'  See  Clinton,  Fast.  Rom,  L  52.    Martial  says  of  Silius,  vii.  63 
..  '  ^,  .  ...  Bia  fenia  jngentem  i^erat  axoiuzn . 

Fascibus,  aaserto  qui-sacer  orbe  fuit." 
Oomp.  also  Plin.  ^,  lit  *l,    Galerits  was  aa  tntimato  friend  of  Otbo,  and  a 
Galena,  po88ibIy  his  sister,  wils  wife  to  A.  YiftdUuSi  tbe  son  of  the  ooortier  Lu» 
cins,  soon  to  be  a  prominent  competitor  for  the  purple.    Tac  HitU  i  90. 
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phidiuB  Sabmns,  the  prefect  of  the  prtetorians,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  withdrawn  his  cohorts  from  their  fidelity  to 
Nero,  and  now  hastened  to  offer  their  services  to  his  rival, 
with  many  compliments  and  presents,  asking  to  he  installed, 
in  letum,  in  the  Mghest  oflSces  of  the  state.  Bnt  Galba  was 
snrrounded  already  by  close  adherents,  who  clsdmed  the  mo- 
nopoly of  his  favours.  T.  Vinins,  and  Cornelius  Laeo,  who 
shared  and  perhaps  controlled  his  comisels,  required  him  to 
AbortiTeftt-  reject  thcsc  overtures.  Nymphidius,  stung  with 
t^toTNym-  disappointment,  conceived  the  tope  of  seizing 
the  empire  for  himself  He  thought  himself  se- 
cure of  the  pnetorians,  and,  in  order  to  gain  the  citizens  also, 
allfeged  that  he  was  descended,  through  his  mother  N'ymt)hi- 
dia,  from  the  emperor  Gains.  He  had  already  sought  their 
favour  by  surrendering  some  of  l^ero^s  creatures  to  their 
vengeance,  and  had  made  so  much  blood  to  flow,  as  to  cause 
it  to  be  declared  in  the  senate  that,  if  things  went  on  thus, 
the  tyranny  of  N6ro  himself  would  soon  be  regretted.  Un- 
doubtedly the  praetorians  as  a  body  continued  restless  and 
discontented ;  they  anticipated  the  loss  of  the  imperial  eatresses 
which  under  Nero  had  been  extended  to  them  alone,  and  au- 
gured that  preference  under  the  new  reign  would  be  given 
to  the  faithfbl  legionaries.  Oalba's  character  for  severity 
and  parsimony  was  notorious,  and  his  caustic  saying  passed 
fh>m  mouth  to  mouth,  that  he  was  wont  to  choose  his  toi- 
diersy  not  to  buy  them^  Nevertheless,  the  enterprise  of  Nym- 
phidius  was  hopeless,  and  so  one  of  his  own  followers  had 
told  him,  assuring  him  that  not  one  femily  in  Some  would 
voluntarily  accept  him  as  Caesar.'  Whxvt^  exclaimed  the 
tribune  Antonius,  thc^  toe  choose  Nymphidia^s  son  for  our 
emperor,  and  sacrifice  to  him  ths  child  of  Idvia,  as  ise  hcsce 
already  sacrificed  the  child  of  Affrippina  f    Still,  even  in 

'  Ta<x  SRU,  I  5. :  "  Aocesdt  Qalbn  tdx,  pro  repubHea  haneste,  ipd  anoepa, 
legi  ab  86  miliiem  non  emi.**  The  tenn  ''legere"  is  derfred  ftom  the  anoieiit 
practioe  of  the  consul,  the  trfbtmes,  and  hi  some  oases  perhaps  indiridiuJ  sol- 
ffiers,  ehooefaig  the  best  names  for  sertloe  flrom  the  roQ. 

•  P.atarch,  Oalb,  IS 
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the  licentiouB  camp  of  the  prsBtorians,  the  question  of  empire 
was  a  question  of  descent  and  dynasty.  The  daimg  of  the 
intriguer  were  laughed  to  sciMm.  The  soldiers  swore  fidelity 
to  Qalba,  and  closed  their  gates  against  his  rivaL  When  he 
implored  admittance  and  rashly  trusted  himself  among  them, 
he  was  attacked  with  sword  and  spear,  and  cut  to  pieces 
without  scruple.* 

Meanwhile  Galba  was  approaching.  From  the  moment 
he  learned  that  the  senate  had  sworn  in  his  name,  he  dropped 
the  title  of  Legatus  and  assumed  that  of  0®sar,  q,  jmqw  chu 
while^  to  indicate  that  he  was  engaged  in  actual  i^^^u"^ 
warfare  in  the  state's  behalf  he  marched  before  8«w»m- 
his  troops  cloaked  and  bdted.'  Competitors,  indeed,  had 
risen  in  various  quarters.  Besides  Clonus  Macer  in  Africa, 
and  Fonteius  Oapito  in  Q^^maina,  whose  attempts  haye  been 
already  mentioned,  we  read  of  a  Betuus  Chile  in  Oaul,  an 
Obultronius  and  a  Cornelius  Sabinus  in  Spain.  But  these 
pretenders  w^e  put  down  by  the  adherents  of  the  senate  in 
their  own  districts ;  they  were  all  slain  in  the  field,  or  taken 
and  executed ;  imd  Galba  himself  as  the  chosen  of  the  sen- 
ate, was  held  responsible  for  their  deaths.  The  slaughter, 
indeed,  of  so  many  officers  of  rank  caused  some  dismay  at 
Rome,  and  this  was  increased  when  Qalba  demanded  the 
sacrifice  of  such  of  Nymphidius's  chief  supporters  as  had 
not  already  killed  themselves,  among  whom  was  the  consul 
designate  Cingonius  Yarro.  The  blood  of  Petronius  Turpi- 
lianus,  a  consular,  was  also  required  without  form  of  trial,  as 
the  man  whom  Nero  had  appointed  to  the  command  of  hit 
forces.  The  impression  of  Gralba's  severity  was  cwb^'fTteoor 
further  enhanced  when,  on  arriving  at  the  Mil-  SttoJ  1^** 
vian  Bridge,  he  replied  to  the  presumptuoxu  de-  C»opp<»«»^ 
mands  of  Nero's  marine  battalions  by  ordering  his  men  to 
charge  them,  and  so  entered  Rome  over  their  bodies.  The 
citizens  shuddered  at  the  omen ;  but  the  scoffers  who  had 
made  a  jest  of  the  emperor's  gray  hairs,  and  contrasted  them 

natarch,  Galh.  14. 

Saet.  Oaib.  11. :  Dion,  Ixiv.  S. ;  koI  yipuv  koX  &adevi^  rd  vevpa  &¥, 
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with  the  beaming  locks  of  their  Claudian  Apollo^  were  effect- 
ually silenced.^ 

On  the  first  of  January,  822,  6alb$,  who  had  entered  the 
city  only  a  few  days  previously,  assumed  the  oonsulship  to- 
gether with  T.  Yinius,  and  all  classes  hastened 

Oalba  enters        ^ 

Some  and  ae«     to  the  Gapitol  to  Sacrifice  to  the  irods,  and  sweai 

smnea  the  con-      „      .  ,  ^.  i      ^      -i 

BoiBbip^jjan.  1.  allegiance  to  the  new  emperor.  Six  months  had 
▲.IK  69.        elapsed  since  the  death  of  Kero,  and  the  citizens 

had  had  time  to  meditate  on  the  stejp  they  were 
pledged  to  take,  in  transferring  supreme  commaDd  from  the 
divine  race  of  the  Julii  to  a  mere  earthbom  dynasty,  to  a 
fftmily  of  their  own  kind  and  lineage.  Th^  heroic  age  of  the 
empire  had  vanished  in  that  short  interval  Whatever  anti- 
quarians and  courtiers  might  assert,  the  attempt  t^  connect 
an  imperial  house  with  the  naticmal  divinities  would  never 
succeed  again.  The  illusion  had  perished  like  a  dream  of 
youth,  and  the  poetry  of  Boman  Ufe  was  extinguished  for 
ever.  It  was  with  no  surprise,  with  no  shame,  that  the  citi- 
zens now  heard  of  new  pretenders  to  the  empire.  There 
was  no  other  claim  to  empire  but  force,  and  wherever  two 
or  three  legions  were  encamped  together,  there  resided  the 

virtue  by  which  emperors  are  created.  Notwith- 
protinoetaod     Standing  the  rapid  rout  and  disappearance  of 

attitude  of  the      -,    ,_     ,  ®  .      -     .    *^  _  .  n      ^ 

legtone  end  Galba^s  nvals  m  the  provmces,  firesh  competitors 
might  arise  at  any  moment,  and  almost  in  any 
place^  and  it  was  with  deep  anxiety  that  patriots  inquired 
what  was  the  state  of  the  provinces,  the  temper  of  their  gar- 
risons, and  the  (diaraoter  of  their  chiefs.  The  East,  they 
learned,  was  as  yet  undisturbed.  Syria  was  held  by  Licinius 
Mucianus,  a  man  who,  after  a  career  of  dissipation  and  place- 
hunting  in  the  city,  had  been  removed  thus  far  from  home 
by  the  jealousy  rather  than  the  fears  of  Claudius,  and  had 
been  raised  unexpectedly  to  the  government  by  Kero  on  the 
Buddeh  disgrace  of  Oorbulo.    Vespasian,  though  command- 

^  Plut  Gcdb,  16.;  Tac.  JBUt.  1 1.:  **Ipea8etas  Oalbs  irrisai et fkstidlo era^ 
assnetis  jayentss  Keronis,  et  imperatores  forma  et  deoore  coq)oria,  ut  mos  est 
mlgi,  oomparantibiis.'* 
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ing  the  forces  now  destined  for  the  finftl  reduction  of  Jadea, 
was  under  the  orders  of  his  proconsul,  whose  indolence  was 
satisfied  with  the  second  place  in  the  empire,  when  he  might 
have  contended  with  Galha  for  the  first.  Egypt,  though 
nominally  held  direct  from  the  emperor  at  Home,  was,  in 
fact,  dependent  at  this  moment  on  the  attitude  of  Syria ;  and 
thus  the  chief  granary  of  the  dty  wad  secured  for  the  elect 
of  the  senate.  Afirica,  on  the  death  of  Glodins  Macer,  had 
devoted  itself  to  Galha;  the  two  Hauretatiias,  Rhsetia,  Nori- 
cum,  and  Thrace,  all  governed  nominally  by  imperial  pro- 
curators, were  swayed,  in  fact,  by'the  impulse  given  them 
by  the  legions  of  the  nearest  frontiers.*  On  the  Rhine  the 
authority  of  the  new  emperor  was  less  placidly  admitted. 
Though  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  Gaul  were  gener- 
ally well  disposed  to  the  government  established  at  Rome, 
partly  from  their  attachment  to  Yindex,  the  first  of  Galba's 
allies,  partly  from  satis&ction  with  the  privilege  they  enjoyed 
of  the  Roman  franchise  and  immtmity,  there  were  certain 
spots  on  which  the  new  emperor  had  laid  his  hand  heavily, 
others,  from  their  position  connected,  in  &Qling  with  the  le- 
gions of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  were  less  ^posed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  city.  The  Germanic  le- 
gions, divided  into  two  armies,  each  three  or  four  legions 
strong,  were  hostile  to  Galha.'  The  passions  which  had  ex- 
cited some  of  them  to  draw  their  swords  against  the  troops 
of  Vindex,  were  inflamed  rather  than  allayed  by  victory. 
They  wanted  to  present  Yirginius  to  the  senate  as  the  chosen 
of  the  army ;  they  were  not  satisfied  with  his  refusal  to  ac- 
cept the  empire :  Galha  had  enticed  him  into  his  own  camp, 
and  carried  him  oflT,  fer  from  his  own  devoted  legions,  to 
Rome.'    The  Upper  army,  deprived  of  itsfiivourite  chief, 

'  Of  the  exaoi  nvmbev  of  these  legions,  and  the  names  bj  which  they  were 
distingoished,  I  shall  have  occa^on  to  speak  hereafter.  The  proper  comple- 
ment of  these  frontier  provhicefl  was  four  to  each,  as  has  been  stated  from 
Tacitus  elsewhere,  but  one  of  thnr^  at  least,  the  Fourteenth,  had  been  dralled 
into  Britain.  '  Tac  Hiit,  I  9. 
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difldained  the  mk  of  Hordeomas  Flaocas,  an  old  and  sickly 
general  The  Lower  armjr  had  given  some  connteoance  to 
the  attempt  of  Fonteins,  and  was  ashamed  of  his  easy  over- 
throw. Qalba  hnmoured  its  vanity  by  sending  it  a  consnlar 
legate,  Aulas  Yitellios;  bnt  the  art  and  industry  of  this 
comtnander,  in  redres^g  its  grievances  and  consulting  its 
wishes,  aimed  at  forming  an  interest  for  himself  rather  than 
riveting  obedience  to  his  master.*  The  foxa  legions  in  Brit- 
ain were  occupied  in  their  insular  warfare;  they  were  intent 
on  securing  estates  and  plunder,  to  form  the  basis  of  their 
own  fortunes  in  the  land  of  their  adoption.  They  took  no 
interest  ih  the  mutations  of  empire  at  Rome. 

A  few  days  after  the  first  of  January  letters  reached  the 
palace  announcing  a  mutiny  of  the  troops  of  Upper  Germa- 
Matinyof  tii«  ^^^  They  demanded  another  emperor  in  the 
SrOemJ^  V^^^  o^  Galba,  but  left  the  choice  to  the  senate 
mSiM  toftSopt  *^*  people.  Cktlba  had  ialready  contemplated 
SgoTiBlSla  adopting  an  associate  in  the  empire,  and  had  dis- 
•»f*»*  cussed  the  matter  with  the  most  intimate  of  his 

friends ;  for  with  the  indeciMon  of  old  age,  or  possibly  his 
natural  character,  he  rarely  acted  on  his  own  counsels,  and 
was,  indeed,  generally  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  o1ii^& 
Tlie  project  had  become  known,  and,  while  the  choice  of  the 
imperial  conclave  wa$  yet  uncertain,  the  citizens  weighed 
among  themselves  the  merits  of  the  presumed  candidates. 
The  noblest  birth  and  most  ancient  lineage  were  doubtless  to 
be  combined  with  high  personal  merits :  the  position  of  the 
Cffisar  required  to  be  strengthened  by  an  appeal  to  popular 
prejudice,  and  no  mere  favourite  of  the  palace  could  hope  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  people  at  large.  Accordingly, 
Vinius,  despairing  for  himself,  was  content  to  urge  the  claims 
of  Salvius  Otho,  while  Laco  and  the  freedman  Icelus  recom« 
mended  Piso  Licinianus,  a  descendant  of  the  Crassi  and 
Pompeii,  a  man  whose  high  birth  as  well  as  his  noble  charao* 
ter  bad  entailed  on  him  the  hatred  of  Kero,  and  subjected 

»  Tac.  HisL  I  9.  62. 
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bim  to  banishnient.  No  time  was  now  to  be  lost.  Galba 
called  together  Yinios  and  Laco,  with  Marius  Celsus,  a  oon- 
sol  designate^  and  Ducennins  Geminus,  prefect  of  the  citj,  and 
troMocted  with  thei^^  in  the  phrase  of  Taoitns^  th0  ccmitia  of 
the  empire.  Their  deliberations  ended  in  the  choice  of  Piso, 
to  wh^niy  from  the  antique  seyerily  of  his  habits  and  gravity 
of  his  demeanour,  Galba  was  personally  inclined..  But  these 
qualities  were  too  similar  to  those  of  the  emperor  himeelf  to 
reassure  such  aiiH>ng  the  citizens  a$  trembled  at  his  growing 
unpopularity.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  grave  and  dignified  than  thist  elec- 
tion of  an  emperor,  as  represented  to  us  by  the  most  thought* 
ful  expounder  of  Roman  constitutional  history.*  iiite  adoption 
The  aspiratMms  of  philosophers,  the  contrivances  SSfiS^e*" 
of  practical  sfcatesmeij,  had,  at  last,  and  for  once,  ^^^ 
attained  their  highest  realization.  Here  was  the  best  man 
of  the  commonwealth  choosing  the  next  best  for  his  child, 
his  associate,  and  his  successor.  The  union  of  the  Licinian 
and  Scribonian  houses  with  the  Lutatian  and  Sulpician  pro- 
claimed  tibie  reinstatement  of  the  Senatorial  party,  as  opposed 
to  the  champions  of  the  Plebs  who  had  so  long  trampled  on 
the  faction  or  the  Optimates.  But  besides  this  dias8-demon-> 
stration,  demanded  by  the  positicm  of  the  new  dynasty,  j«s* 
tified  by  the  forfeiture  of  its  rivals,  the  improvement  now 
introduced  on  the  ezsutnple  of  Auguskis,  who  chose  a  sue- 
cesser  from  his  own  family,  not  from  the  citizens  out  of 
doors, — the  selection  of  a  younger  befi>re  an  elder  brother, 
for  his  personal  qualiilc^onsi  for  an  elder  Fiso  had  been 
passed  over, — ^the  well-known,  character  of  the  adopted,  his 
mature  age,  his  blameless  li&,  his  constancy  under  adverse 

*  f ae.  Hiti,  L  14. :  "  Ea  pars  moram'  cjtia)  c^o  suspectior  solidtis,  adoptanfl 
plaouitb" 

'  Of  the  ^  petBons  present,  indedd,  three  at  least  perished  immediately 
afWwards,  and  the  account  given  us  by  Tacitaa  of  the  speech  of  Galba,  and  the 
demeanour  of  Hso,  rests  at  best  on  popular  rumour  only.  Tac  SRd,  I  15-17. : 
^  Galba  ....  In  hunc  modum  loeutus  fettur  .  .  .  Ftronem  ferunt**  .  .  .  ' 
language  in  nr hidi  our  author  sometimes  disguises  a  dramatic  invention  of  hii 
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fortune, — all  these  circamstanoes  combined  to  secure  for  this 
appointment  the  soffrage  of  patriots  and  statesmen  beyond 
the  ranks  of  any  single  order,  or  any  party  in  the  nation. 
The  problem  of  government  tras  solved:— could  we  but  shut 
out  the  recollection  of  what  preceded,  and  what  followed, — 
the  usurpation  by  one  legion  and  the  overthrow  by  anoUier, 
— ^the  proof  made  patent  to  posterity  that  neither  the  creft- 
tion  of  Galba,  nor  the  adoption  of  Kso,  was  the  work  of  the 
commonwealth  itself  as  founded  on  the  will  of  the  people  • 
Taken  by  itself  no  public  act  was  ever  more  virtuiDus ;  but  it 
had  no  firmer  support  than  a  fierce  but  unsubstantial  reac- 
tion of  public  feeling,  and  its  fortunes  proved  as  baseless  a» 
its  origin. 

Galba  conferred  the  empire  with  magnanimity;  Piso 
accepted  it  respectfully  and  modestly,  as  a  burden  laid  on 
Gaibft  irabmits  ^^  ^7  ^^  ^'^^^  Order,  which  with  him  was 
"e  opplrovSi  of  eq^valent  to  the  commonwealth ;  the  bystanders 
bis  le^iou.  looked  on  with  anxiety  or  envy ;  to  the  good,  the 
innovation  seemed  fraught  with  peril,  for  it  seemed  to  intro- 
duce a  principle  of  rivalry  within  the  walls  of  the  palace  itself; 
while  the  bad,  with  whom  power  at  any  price  was  the  height 
of  human  ambition,  grudged  Piso  his  luck  in  having  power, 
however  precarious,  thus  thrust  upon  Wra.  But  how  should 
this  domestic  arrangement  be  publicly  ratified  ?  what  fbrms 
should  be  observed,  what  power  in  the  state  appealed  to  for 
its  sanction  f  The  association  of  Agrippa,  and  afterwards 
of  Tiberius,  with  Augustus,  had  been  rather  implied  by 
significant  charges  than  directly  submitted  to  the  approval 
of  the  State.  Galba  had  no  reserve :  his  only  wish,  in  the 
interest  of  his  tottering  government,  was  to  secure  the  most 
effective  recognition  of  the  act  he  had  accomplished.  Should 
he,  then,  declare  his  will  to  the  people  from  the  rostra,  and 
invite  their  acceptance  ?  or  should  he  call  for  a  vote  of  the 
senate  ?  or,,  lastly,  should  he  demand  the  salutation  of  the 
army?  A  soldier  himself,  and  raised  to  power  by  the  sol- 
diers, Galba  knew  where  his  real  strength  lay,  and  he  de- 
tcnnincd  to  lead  his  destined  successor  to  the  camp,  and 
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present  him  as  such  to  bis  companions  in  arms:  he  might 
fa<^  to  engage  the  affections  of  the  legions,  which  he  sternly 
refused  to  buy  with  money,  by  a  compliment  to  their  pride. 
On  tike  lOth  of  January  the  emperor  earned  his  pnrpose  into 
execution.  He  briefly  announced  his  choice  to  the  soldiers, 
citing  the  example  of  Augustus,  and  appealing  to  the  way 
in  which  the  Icfgionaries  chose  recruits ;  but  it  was  in  a  storm 
of  rain  and  thunder,  such  as  in  the  olden  time  would  have 
deterred  the  magistrate  from  holding  a  pubHo  election,  and 
-*a  portent  more  &tal  and  now  more  unusual — ^he  accompa- 
nied the  announcement  with  no  promise  of  a  donative. 
Though  the  tribunes,  and  centurions,  and  the  Hkimthtioif 
first  rank  of  the  soldiers  responded  with  the  ex-  fS^SemT 
pected  acclamations,  the  serried  files  behind  <^««*"v«- 
maintained  a  gloomy  silenoe,  sufiiciently  indicative  of  surprise 
and  illrhumour.  The  officers  themselves  declared  that  a 
trifling  largess  would  hftve  sufficed  to  conciliate  them ;  but 
Cklba  was  stem  anod  immovable.  It  was  a  moment  when  a 
wise  man  would  have  temporized :  but  Galba,  .intelligent 
and  able  as  he  was,  had  no  wisdom.^ 

From  the  camp  the  emperor  turned  to  the  Senate-house. 
His  address  to  the  senators  was  not  less  cart  than  that  to  the 
soldiers,  and  was  conceived  perhaps  in  language  ^^  adoption 
scarcely  less  miUUry.    But  it  was  followed- im-  t^u^i^% 
mediately  by  a  more  gracefhl  harangue  flx>m  *i^«»«^^ 
Piso ;  and,  whatev^  doubt  or  jealousy  m%ht  prevail  in  some 
sections  of  the  assembly,  on  the  whole  the  act  was  felt  as  a 
compliment  to  the  order,  and  greeted  with  general  appro- 
bation.   The  first  care  of  the  now  constituted  government 
was  to  send  legates  to  contix)!  the  disaffected  or  vadllaiting 
legions,  the  Fourth  and  the  Eighteenth,  on  the  Bhine ;  the 
next,  to  restore  the  finances  of  the  state,  and  supply,  with  no 
irregular  severity  or  injustice,  the  necessities  of  its  chief, 
who  found  an  empty  treasury,  with  a  hungry  populace  at  its 
doors.    Galba's  first  measure  was  to  demand  the  UMmatmtoc 
restitution  of  the  sums  Nero  had  lavished  on  his  S*^E2S?S^* 
unworthy  favourites,  computed  to  amount  to  "^^^^^ 
»  Tac  Hist,  1 17. 
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twenty-two  millions  of  sesterces,  le&ving  them,  in  scorn  or 
pity,  one-tenth  only  of  their  plmider/  Thirty  knights  were 
constituted  a  board  for  the  recoTery  of  these  moneys;  but 
the  inquisition,  as  might  be  expected,  was  not  generally 
successfuL  The  grantees,  it  was  alleged,'  had  squandered 
their  grants  as  fiuit  as  they  obtained  them,  and  no  assets 
were  forthcoming  to  clear  their  debt  to  the  public.  It  was 
some  consolation  that  the  wretches  to  whom  Nero  had  giyen 
were  found  as  poor  as  those  firom  whom  he  had  takm. 
Another  measure  was  directed  to  secure  power  over  the 
soldiers*  Galba  began  by  dismissing  some  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  prsetonan  and  urban  guard,  intending,  no  doubt, 
gradually  to  rid  himself  of  his  least  trustworthy  officers;  but 
the  process  was  marked  enough  to  cause  alarm,  while  it  was 
too  slow  to  effect  its  object.*  On  the  whole,  neither  the 
people  lior  the  soldiers  were  satisfied  with  the  new  emperor's 
policy;  but  he  was  misled,  i^arcftitly,  by  the  counsels  of 
Yinius,  who  indueed  him  indiscreetly  to  spare  the  life  of 
llgelliilUB,  when  the  most  obnoxious  of  Nero's  fiTOurites 
were  led,  amid  general  acclamations,  to  the  scaffold*  KolMng, 
it  is  said,  would  have  so  delighted  the  citizens  as  to  have 
seen  Tigellinus  dragged,  like  Sejanus,  through  the  forum. 
^^  ^  ^  They  continued  to  call  for  his  head  in  the  theatre 
reDc«b7 spar-    and  the  circus;    but  Ymius  had  engaged  to 

lug  TlgelUiiM.  ,.-,         ,.  .,  .-.T^ 

marry  his  daughter,  a  widow  with  a  large  dower, 
and  for  her  sake  he  persuaded  Glalba  to  screen  Uie  guilty 
father,  and  proclaim  that  he  was  sinking  fost  under  a  natural 
disease.*  Nor  were  the  frugal  soldier's  habits  condudre  to 
popularity.  Trifling  instances  of  his  pairaimony  were  re- 
ported, and  possibly  exaggeitated.  He  had  groaned  aloud 
when  a  rich  banquet  was  serted  lim^  He  had  reirarded  the 
diligence  of  his  chamberlain  with  a  dish  of  lentils*  He  had 
marked  his  content  with  a  distinguished  flutiM  by  presenting 
blm  with  five  denarii,  <Irawn  deliberately  fipom  his  own 

"  Tac.  BsLl  %0, ;  But  Ga!b,  16. 

•  Ttc.  SuL  1.  c :  "Nee  rcmccfium  in  croteros  ftiit,  sed  metufl  initium.'* 

»  Plut.  Oalb.  17. 
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pocket*^    Soch  was  the  successor  ef  the  refined  Augostaa^ 
and  the  nu^gnifioent  Nero. 

There  was  no  man  at  Rome  whose  personal  views  were 
so  directly  thwarted  hj  the  elevatioa  of  Piso  as  Others ; 
none  felt  himself  so  aggrieved,  none  was  so  bold,  otho,  mortudd 
so  nnscrupnlous,  in  seeking  redress.  Otho  still  Sp£^£^**" 
smarted  nnder  tlw  recollectaon  of  his  exile ;  for,  JJIS^J^tJi 
faononraUe  thongh  it  was,  the  command  of  a  «»p*^ 
rude  lEmd  distant  province,  protracted  thro9gh  the  ten  best 
years  of  life^  conld  be  regarded  only  as  an  exile ;  and  yet 
even' this  was  a  milder  penalty  thati  he  might  expect  from 
the  jealonsy  of  his  new  rolers.'  If  Galb%  with  the  serenity 
of  his  age  and  character,  could  venture  to  disregard  his 
rivalry,  he  expected  no  such  indulgence  &om  the  younger 
Cseear,  too  sure  to  retaliMe  on  a  man  of  years  and  position 
like  bis  own  the  jealousy  he  had  himself  incurred  fix)m 
Nera  Long  steeped  in  every  luxury,  and  every  sensual 
gratification  exhausted^  Otho  held  his  life  cheap :  he  resolved, 
from  pride  and  caprice,  to  throw  the  die  for  empire  as  the 
only  excitement  now  remaining,  conscious  of  all  its  hazard, 
and  content  to  perisih  if  unsuccessfiiL  Such  a  temper  was  a 
fearful  symptom  of  the  times,  la  this  combination  of  volup- 
tuousness and  daring,  in  fascination  of  manners,  and  reckless- 
ness of  disposition,  in  lust  of  place  and  power,  and  contempt 
for  the  dfmgers  which  environed  them,  Otho  may  remind  us 
of  Catilina ;  but,  in  atrocity  of  purpose,  he  stands  a  full  step 
in  advance,  inasmuch  as  Catilina  was  impelled  to  treason  at 
least  by  an  urgent  necessity,  while  Otho  plunged  into  it  from 
mere  wantonness  and  l^e  pleasure  of  the  game.  The  excuse 
he  pleaded  eonld  not  have  imposed  even  on  himself.  For  a 
loyal  subject,  even  though  once  a  firi^id  of  Nero,  there  was 
no  insecurity  under  Galba,  nor  need  he  have  despaired  of 
winning  the  confidence  of  Piso.  He  had  gained  credit  for 
moderation  in  his  ten  years'  government ;  a  new  career  of 

>  Suet  Galb.  12. 

'  Suet  OihOf  8. :  **  PitmiiOMan  admhustravit  qiuestoribus  (L  e»  by  citD,  not 
military,  officers),  per  lecem  annos ;  **  I  e.  from  811  (Dion,  bd.  11.)  to  821. 
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virtue  and  reputation  was  open  to  him.  But  Otho  was  an 
elegant  gambler :  his  virtues  had  been  as  capricious  as  his 
vices ;  he  was  weary  of  decorum,  and  now,  long  restrained 
from  the  gratification  of  his  passion,  he  rushed  back  to  the 
table  with  a  madman^s  frenzy,  prepared  to  stake  his  liA^ 
against  his  evil  fortune. 

And  Otho  had  other  counsellors  than  Catilina.  Instead 
of  being  the  centre  of  a  group  of  vicious  associates,  the  oracle 

of  bankrupts  and  prodigals,  he  was  himself 
with  the  com-    swayed  by  false  impostors,  the  victim  of  flatter- 

ers  and  diviners.  His  wife  Poppaea,  who  had 
passed  him  in  the  race  of  ambition,  had  entertained  a  para- 
sitical brood  of  astrologers  about  her ;  Otho  had  yielded  to 
the  same  fascinations  also ;  and  when  the  promise  of  his 
soothsayer  Ptolemceus,  that  he  should  outlive  Nero,  had 
turned  out  true,  he  embraced  with  transport  a  second  revo- 
lation,  that  he  should  become  assodated  In  the  empire.' 
Ptolemseus  himself,  when  he  found  how  much  his  patron^s 
imagination  was  inflamed,  spared  no  means  to  effect  the 
fulfilment  of  his  own  prophecy.  The  state  of  the  legions  in 
the  provinces,  the  temper  of  the  soldiery  at  Rome,  alike 
suggested  grounds  of  hope,  and  furnished  objects  to  tamper 
with.  The  troops  which  Galba  had  led  fix>m  the  heart  of 
Spain  to  the  Tiber  felt  aggrieved  by  the  length  of  their 
pilgrimage ;  for,  stationed  in  their  frontier  camps,  the  legions 
were  not  often  required  to  make  distant  marches,  and  the 
battalions  destined  for  the  East  or  the  West  were  generally 
transported  almost  to  their  appointed  quarters  by  sea.  Their 
toils  might,  indeed,  be  recompensed,  the  remembrance  of  the 
dust  and  heat  of  the  way  might  be  sweetened  by  largesses ; 
but  Galba  had  stiffly  refused  to  administer  such  silver  salves, 
and  they  now  stood,  cap  in  hand,  soliciting,  by  gestures  if 
not  with  words,  the  liberality  of  the  soldier's  friend,  such  as 
Otho  studied  to  represent  himself.    Accordingly,  when  he 

'  Tac.  BisL  I  22. ;  Rut  Oalb,  23.,  by  whom  the  man  is  called  Ptolemaeus. 
Suetoniofl,  Otho,  4.,  gires  him  the  name  of  SelcncuB,  which  may  be  a  oonHuuoii 
with  the  name  of  the  soothsayer  of  VeBpasian.    Iliit  il  7ft. 
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received  the  emperor  at  sapper,  his  creature  Mseyiufi  Padens 
Blipped  a  gratification  into  the  hands  of  the  guard ;  and  to 
this  general  munificence  he  added  lavish  acts  of  generosity 
to  individuals.^  It  is  observable,  indeed,  that  these  efforts 
Tvere  directed  to  the  lower  ranks  rather  than  to  the  officers. 
The  tribunes  and  centurions  were  lojal  to  their  imperator, 
faithM  to  their  military  oath ;  they  were  superior,  perhaps, 
to  the  petty  causes  of  discontent  which  moved  the  turbulent 
multitude.  Nevertheless,  in  the  genieral  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline, and  the  confusion  incident  to  the  assemblage  of  various 
corps  in  the  city,  a  movement  in  the  ranks  alone  might 
spread  with  sympathetic  excitement.  We  have  often  seen 
already  how  powerless  were  the  officers  against  the  contagion 
of  insubordination  among  their  men.  The  privates  were 
seduced,  the  legion  was  carried  over.  Two  manipulars 
engaged  to  transfer  the  empire  of  the  Moman  people^  says 
Tacitus,  in  memorable  words,  and  they  did  tranter  it.* 
Murmurs  at  the  refusal  of  a  largess,  sighs  for  the  licence  of 
Nero's  reign,  disgust  at  the  prospect  of  marching  again  to 
thefirontiers,  ran  like  wildfire  along  the  ranks ;  the  news  of 
the  revolt  in  Germany  shook  the  common  fidth  in  Glalba's 
authority,  and  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  of  January,  the  fifth 
day  from  Piso's  appointment,  the  prsBtorians  were  prepared 
to  carry  Otho  to  the  camp  at  nightfidl,  had  not  their  leaders 
feared  their  making  some  blunder  in  the  darkness,  and  seiz- 
ing perhaps  on  the  wrong  man  in  the  confusion  of  the 
moment.    Yet  delay  was  dangerous ;  indications  of  the  con- 

'  Tao.  Sitt,  i.  24.  Accordiug  to  Saetonins,  Otho  was  so  docfAy  infolfed  in 
debt,  that  he  declared  he  ooidd  not  exist  unless  he  became  emperor  {OthOf  6.) : 
be  tikvmi  be  cut  in  pieces,  eMikae  by  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  or  by  his  creditors 
in  the  fomm.  He  raised  many  men  for  his  desperate  enterprise  by  selling  a 
place  about  the  court  for  a  million  of  sesterces :  **  hoc  subsidium  tanti  ooepti 
ftiit," 

*  Tac.  Sut  L  25.  r  **  Snscepere  duo  manipulares  Imperimn  pop.  Bom. 
transferendnm ;  et  transtulenmt.*'  **  Manipulares,"  prirates:  bnt  one  was, 
••  tesserarius,"  an  orderly ;  the  other,  **  optio,"  an  acgutant :  both  picked  from 
the  ranks  for  spedal  senricc. 

T0I«  TI. — 20 
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spiracy  were  here  and  there  escaping ;  it  was  only  the  pei^ 
verse  jeakmsy  of  Laco,  who  refosed  to  regard  any  suggestiQns 
which  had  not  originated  with  himself  that  prevented  its 
discovery  and  prompt  supprefision. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth^  Galba  was  sacrifidng 
before  the  Palatine  t^nple  of  Apollo,  when  the  anispex  in- 
formed him  thjtib  the  entrails  were  taaaqncioiiSi 
off  to  the  pre-  and  portchded  a  foe  in  his  own  household.  Otho 
^^""^  was  standing  by.  He  heard  the  words,  and 
smiled  at  their  import,  which  corresponded  with  his  secret 
des^s.  Presently  his  fireedman  Onomastns  annoxmced  that 
his  arcldtect  awaited  him  at  home.  The  signal  waji  precon- 
certed; it  imj^ied  that  the  soldiers  were  ready,  and  the 
project  ripe.  He  quitted  the  emperor's  presence  in  haste, 
alleging  diat  the  architect  was  come  to  inspect  with  him 
some  new-purchased  premises:  leaning  on  his  fi*eedman's 
arm,  with  the  ur  of  a  careless  lounger,  he  descended  through 
the  house  of  Tiberius  into  the  Yejabrum,  then  turned  to  the 
right  to  the  Golden  Milestone  beneath  the  Capitol  in  fix>nt 
of  the  Roman  forum.*  Here  he  was  met  by  some  common 
soldiers,  three  and  twenty  in  number,  who  hailed  him  at 
once  as  imperator,  thrust  him  into  a  litter,  and,  with  drawn 
Bwords,  bore  him  o^  alarmed  as  he  was  at  their  fewness, 
across  the  forum  and  the  Suburra.  Passing  unchallenged 
through  the  wondering  by-standers,  they  reached  the  gates 
of  the  praetorian  camp,  where,  guard  was  kept  by  the  tribune 
Martialis,  who,  whether  privy  to  the  plot  or  bewildered  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  crisis,  opened  to  them  without  hesita- 
tion, and  admitted  the  pretender  within  the  enclosure. 

Meanwhile  Galba  was  still  sacrificing,  imporUming  the 
gods  of  an  empire  no  longer  hiSj  when  the  report  airived 

>  Taa  Ht9L  I  27.  The  *'  house  of  Tiberias  *'  was  the  first  imperial  addition 
to  the  original  mansion  of  Angastns  on  the  Paktine.  It  extended  along  the 
western  side  of  the  hill  above  the  Yelabrum.  This  passage  shows  that,  as  has 
been  before  suggested,  there  were  common  thorougMarcs  through  the  coart«  of 
the  palace. 
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thai  some  senator,  his  name  unknown,  was  being  ^^  ,  , 

.  ,         ,        *        ,  ,  Oaibau  de- 

horned to  the  oamp:^  a  second  messenger  an-  sertadbyuia 

notmoed  that  it  was  Otho:  thi^  man  was  foL- 
lowed  by  a  crowd  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  breathlessly  Tocif« 
crating  what  they  had  seen  or  heard ;  but  still  some  extenu- 
ating,  like  courtiers,  the  real  magnitude  of  the  danger.  One 
cohort  of  the  guard  was  stationed  at  the  palace  gates.  It 
was  judged  expedient  to  iMMertain  first  the  temper  of  this 
battalion ;  but  Qalba  was  advised  to  keep  out  of  sight  and 
resenre  Ms  authority  to  the  last,  while  Piso  went  forth  to 
address-itb  The  soldiers  listened  respectfully,  and  stood  to 
their  arms,  with  the  instinct  of  discipline ;  but  there  was  no 
clamour,  no  enthusiasm  among  them.  Oflieers  wer^  sent  in 
baste  to  secure  a  corps  of  the  Ulyrian  army,  which  bivouacked 
in  the  portico  of  j^rippa;.but  they  Were  Hi-received,  and 
ereai  thrust  back  with  violenceb  Others  agaMii  sought  to 
gain  the  Qermanie  cohorts,  drafted  from  their  legions  by 
Nero  for  service  in  the  jBast,  and  recently  recalled  i>recipi^ 
tately  from  Alexandria.  These  men  were  better  disposed 
towsurds  Oalba,  on  account  of  the  care  he  had  bestowed  on 
them  after  their  harassing  voyage;  nievertheless  they  hesi- 
tated to  ann,  and  maintained  an  ominous  silence.  None 
ventured  to  try  the  disposition  of  the  marine  battiUionSy  still 
resentii^  the  slaught^  of  their  comrades;  and  when  three 
bold  tribunes  went  resolutely  to  the  camp  of  the  prsstorians^ 
to  dissuade  them  from  their  threatened  mutiny,  they  were 
repelled  with  curses,  and  one  of  them  disarmed  by  force. 
The  imperator  was  deserted  by  his  soldiers ;  but  the  populace 
rushed  tumultnously  into  the  palace,  demanding  the  death 
of  Otho,  and  the  destruction  of  his  associates,  in  the  same 
tone  of  ferocious  levity  with  which  they  would  have  called 
for  the  gladiators  or  the  lions  in  the  circus.  Qalba  could 
derive  no  confidence  from  this  empty  clamour;  as  an  old 
soldier  he  despised  the  nerveless  mob  of  the  streets;  he  still 
debated  with  Viirius  and  others  whether  to  keep  within 

^  Tao.  SiA  i.  29. :  **Ignarus  intorim  Galba  ct  sacris  intcotus  fktignbat  alienf 
jam  imperii  Deos.*' 
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doors,  guarding  the  approaches,  and  give  the  traitors  time  to 
return  to  a  better  mind,  or  go  forth  at  once  to  meet  them, 
and  quell  the  mutiny  with  a  word  and  fifown,  or  perish  in 
arms  as  became  a  Roman  general' 

Tlnius  urged  the  former  course;  Laco,  as  usual,  opposed 
him;  but  assuredly  Laco^s  counsel  was  the  worthicBt,  and 
He  goo0  forth  might  wcU  be  deemed  the  safeit  Qalba,  always 
toSe^ uSSSJ  it  would  seem  irresolute,  turned  wistfully  fixmi 
tine««.  Qne  ^Q  the  other,  but  the  soldier^s  spirit  piwailed, 

and  he  determined  to  act.  He  allowed  Fiso,  howerer,  to 
precede  him  to  the  camp.  Scatce  had  the  younger  Ossar 
gone  than  a  report  was  circulated  that  Otho  had  been  slain 
by  the  praetorians.  All  doubted;  many  disbeUeyed;  pres- 
ently men  were  heard  to  vouch  strongly  for  the  fiwjt ;  they 
had  seen  it  with  their  own  eyes.  The  report  was  false,  and 
possibly  it  was  spread  and  confirmed  by  the  usurper's  adho^ 
ents  to  draw  the  emperor  from  his  palace  walls,  and  betray 
him  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  The  artifice,  if  such  it 
was,  succeeded.  Knights,  senators,  and  people  crowded 
round  Gkdba,  loudly  murmuring  at  the  disappointment  of 
their  reyenge,  and  calling  upon  him  to  issue  from  the  gates, 
and  extinguish  the  last  sparks  of  treason  by  his  presence. 
Arrayed  in  a  light  quilted  tunic,  not  in  steel,  and  obliged  by 
age  and  weakness  to  adopt  the  conveyance  of  a  litter,  Gralba 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  surging  multitude.*  One  of 
the  guards  forced  himself  into  his  presence,  and,  waving  a 
bloody  sword,  exclaimed  that  he  had  killed  Otho.  Com- 
rade^ said  he,  who  ordered  yout  a  touching  rebuke  which 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  noblest  of  the  citizens,  and  was 
long  treasured  in  their  memory  as  the  true  eloquence  of  an 
imperator.' 

»  Taa  ITixL  i.  31,  32. 

'  Suet  Oclb,  19. :  "Loricam  tamen  mdnit  linteaoQi  quanquam  baud  diasim- 
ulans  panim  adversiiil  tot  mncnmes  profbtoram." 

*  Tac.  JERit  i.  86. :  '^Gommitito^  iii<liiit,qiii8  jossit?"  The  inddent  unoeB- 
tioncd  also  by  Snetonius,  Plutarch,  and  Dion.  It  will  be  remembered  thai  Au- 
gustus, the  princeps  and  the  tribune,  shrank  from  calling  the  soldiers  his  "  cotsk 
radcs." 
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By  this  time  the  revolt  had  gathered  head  within  the 
camp.  The  moyement  was  confined  to  the  private  soldiers ; 
so,  ait  least,  we  are  assured ;  and  it  is  almost  af-  ^ 
fectmg  to  remark  the  anx^yof  the  patriotic  ed  emperor  in 
historian  to  explain  that  the  first  instance  of  sue*  ^  **"^ 
cessful  mutiny  at  Rome  was  the  work  of  the  common  herd, 
and  in  no  sense  that  of  their  officers.  Tribunes  and  centu- 
rions were  disarmed,  or  kept  aloo^  while  the  crowd,  without 
leaders  and  without  order,  moved  by  the  conmion  instinct 
of  turbulent  disaffection,  thrust  Otho  between  their  stand- 
ards fixed  around  the  tribunal,  on  the  very  spot  where  a 
gilded  image  of  Galba  might  remind  them  of  the  oath  which 
bound  theim  to  his  person.  Otho  himself,  no  longer  his  own 
master,  hardly  conscious  perhaps  of  his  position,  stretched 
forth  his  arms  to  the  li^t  and  left,  kissing  his  hands  towards 
the  crowd^  iHierever  the  loudest  shout  resounded,  courting 
empire^  says  Tacitus,  with  the  demeanour  of  a  elave.^  He 
writhed  under  his  ignominy  as  the  puppet  of  a  mob,  and 
hesitated  to  assume  the  tone  of  command;  but  when  the 
marine  battalions  advanced  in  a  body,  and  swore  fidelity  to 
bis  orders,  he  felt  himself  at  last  an  imperator,  and  addressed 
his  partisans  with  the  spirit  and  self-possession  of  their  legit- 
imate chief  The  ceremony  of  installation  was  complete. 
Otho  commanded  the  armouries  to  be  opened,  and  the  men 
rushed,  prsBtorians  and  legionaries,  Romans  and  auxiliaries, 
all  mingled  together,  and  seized  the  first  weapons  that  came 
to  hand,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  post  in  the  service. 

The  buzz  of  movement  to  and  firo,  and  the  discordant  cries 
of  the  soldiers,  penetrated  from  the  camp  into  the  city,  and 
Piso,  checking  his  first  impulse  to  confront  the  q^^^^^^^  pj^^^ 
mutineers  in  person,  awaited  Galba's  arrival  in  h»it  in  the  no- 
the  forum,  and  took  his  own  place  in  the  emperor's 
escort.  The  accounts  now  grew  momentarily  worse  and 
worse ;  the  old  man  seems  to  have  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 

'  Tac.  Ilut  L  36. :  "  Omnia  servilitcr  pro  dominatione."  According  to 
Suetonius  (OthOf  6.),  he  Baid  that  he  would  accept  only  just  as  much  power  as 
Ibey  chose  to  learc  him :  "  Id  deraum  sc  habiturum  quod  ipsi  sibi  rcliquisscnt." 
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and  allowed  his  followens  to  urge  on  him  their  timid  and 
conflicting  coonielB,  to  return  to  the  palace,  to  repair  to  th« 
Capitol,  to  occupy  the  rostra.  Laoo  would  hare  sdzed  the 
opportunity  to  wreak  his  priyate  grudge  bj  ordering  the 
assassination  of  Yinius,  under  pretence  thai  ho  was  a  fiiend 
of  Otho,  and  a  tmifcor  to  the  emperor;  but  Vinins  was  on 
his  guard,  the  moment  passed,  and  Ghdba  was  still  surrounded 
hj  the  whde  body  of  his  friends,  whose  only  hope  now  lay 
in  a  spontaneous  rising  of  the  people  against  the  soldiery. 

The  nratual  jealousy,  indeed,  which  had  long  subsisted 
between  these  two  dasses  might  still  have  changed  the  as* 
_^    .  poet  of  a&irs.    The  urban  populace  hated  the 

■t  thtt  hMd  or  soldiery,  with  whom  they  had  no  mmily  ties,  and 
so  many  of  whom  they  now  saw  thronging  tiieir 
streets  as  the  favourites  of  the  0»sar,  and  gifted  with  priyi- 
leges  which  encroached  upon  their  comforts  and  galled  tbdr 
pride.  At  this  moment  all  the  populace  wiere  in  the  streets, 
or  filled  the  basilicas  and  temples;  their  eyes  turned  in 
amaeement  from  side  to  side,  their  ears  canght  at  every 
sound ;  alarmed  and  indignant,  th^  awaited  the  event  in 
silence.'  With  nobles  for  thdr  leaders,  and  armed  retainers 
of  the  nobles  to  support  them,  they  might  have  proved  not 
unequal  to  a  conflict  even  with  the  trained  swordsmen  of  the 
legions.  And  Otho  was  assured  that  they  were  arming. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost.  With  colours  flying  and  martial 
music,  with  measured  step  and  naked  weapons,  advanced  the 
battalions  under  hk  direction  to  the  capture  of  the  city  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  laws. 

A  single  cohort  still  surrounded  Gkdba,  when,  at  the  sight 

of  these  advancing  columns,  its  standard-bearer  tore  the  em- 

.   ..        peror's  imasfe  from  his  spear-head,  and  dashed  it 

of  Qoib*,  foi-     on  the  flrround.    The  soldiers  were  at  once  decid- 

lowed  by  that 

of  viniaimd     ed  for  Otho:  swords  were  drawn,  and  every 

symptom  of  fie^vour  for  G^ba  among  the  by* 

slanders  was  repressed  by  menaces,  till  they  dispersed  and 

'  Tac  nki,  I  40. :  **  Quale  magni  mctns  eft  magnse  ire  sQendom  ess.*' 
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fled  in  horror  from  the*  forouL  At  last  the  bearers  of  the 
emptor's  IHter  oyartomed  it  at  the  Onrtian  pool  beneath 
the  Ca^itoL  In  a  moment  enemies  swarmed  arovmd  his 
body;  A  few  words  he  muttered,  whioh  have  been  diversely 
reported :  some  said  that  they  were  abject  and  nnbeooming ; 
others  affirmed  that  he  presented  his  nedc  to  the  assassin's 
sword,  and  bade  him  strike,  if  U  were  good  for  the  repvbUe: 
but  none  Hstened,  none  perhaps  heeded  the  words  actually 
8p(^n ;  Gktlba's  throat  was  pierced,  but  even  the  author  of 
his  mortal  wound  was  not  ascertained,  while,  his  breast  be- 
ing protected  by  the  cuirass,  his  legs  and  arms  i^ere  hacked 
with  repeated  gashes.  The  murder  of  Galba  was  followed 
by  that  of  Yinius,  who  was  said  to  have  in  vain  exclaimed 
that  Otho  could  have  no  interest  in  his  death:  but  there 
was  evidently  among  the  Romans  a  deep  dislike  to  this  man, 
and  they  were  prone  to  believe  i^i  his  treachery.  Lastly, 
the  noble  Piso  was  attacked,  and  though,  protected  for  a 
moment  by  the  devotion  of  a  centurion,  whose  fidelity  is  the 
only  bright  spot  in  this  day  of  horrors,  he  made  his  way 
into  the  temple  of  Yesta,  the  goddess  could  ofier  no  secure 
asylum ;  he  was  dragged  forth  by  the  instruments  of  Otlus 
under  special  orders  to  hunt  him  out  and  despatch  him«  The 
headb  of  all  the  three  were  brotght  to  the  victor  of  the  day, 
and  while  he  gazed  with  emotions  at  respect  on  Galba's, 
with  some  pity  on  that  of  Yinius,  Pido^s,  it  is  said,  he  re* 
garded  with  barbarous  and  unmanly  satisfkction.  These 
bloody  trophies  were  then  paraded  through  the  streets  by 
the  brutal  soldiers,  many  of  whom  thrust  their  reeking  hands 
above  the  crowd,  swearing  that  they  had  struck  the  first,  the 
second,  the  tenth,  or  the  twentieth  blow ;  and  when  the  dis- 
tribution of  rewards  arrived,  not  less,  we  are  assured,  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  claims  were  presented  to  the  govern- 
ment from  the  pretended  authors  of  the  mo^t  notable  feats 
y(  arms.*    These  ferocious  soldiers  were  fully  alive  to  their 

'  Plutarch,  who  treats  the  story  of  Galba  throughout  with  strange  mdilfer* 
ence,  and  almost  levity,  a|)plies  here  a  Ime  firom  Archilochus  Tc  27. ) : 
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political  importance,  and  determined  to  insist  upon  it.  The 
praetorians  demanded  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  jHre- 
fects,  and  appointed  Plotins  Finnns  and  Lieiniiis  ProctiliiSy 
while  Flavins  Sabinns,  the  elder  brother  of  Vespasian,  was 
nominated  warden  of  the  city.' 

From  onr  sleikler  accounts  of  the  emperor  whose  brief 
reign  and  sodden  Ml  have  been  just  related,  we  may  oon- 
GftRw  a  nped-  <^^^  ^^Hu  a  fine  Specimen  of  the  soldierHoiobles  of 
SJ^nobkV*^"  his  time,  undoubtedly  the  finest  class  of  Roman 
^«^  citizens.    The  men  who  governed  the  provinces, 

nobles  by  birth,  senators  in  rank,  judges  and  itdmimsteators 
as  well  as  captains  by  office,  represent  the  highest  and  largest 
training  of  the  Roman  character ;  for  they  combined  a  wide 
experience  of  men  and  affiurs  with  the  feelings  of  a  high-bom 
aristocracy,  and  the  education  of  polidied  gentlemen.  Long 
removed  from  daily  intercourse  with  their  more  frivolous 
peers  in  the  city,  they  escaped  for  the  most  part  contamin- 
ation with  the  wdrst  elements  of  society  at  home;  they  re- 
tained some  of  the  purity  together  with  the  vigour  of  the 
heroes  of  the  republic ;  they  preserved  in  an  era  of  idedogistB 
or  sonsualists  the  strength  of  character  and  manly  principle 
which  had  laid  the  deep  foundations  of  the  Roman  empire. 
They  were  conquerors,  but  they  were  also-  organizers ;  and 
so  fhr,  with  respect  at  least  to  subjects  of  inferior  race,  they 
deserve  to  be  reputed  ciVilizers.  They  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  Orientcds  a  fear,  upon  that  of  the  Occidentals  an 
admiration,  of  Rome,  which  taught  them  first  to  acquiesce  in 
the  yoke,  and  afterwards  to  glory  in  it.  ITiese  were  the 
representatives  of  her  moral  power  of  whom  Rome  should 

ijTT^  yip  VBKpcw  'Kap6vTuv^,ohQ  ifidp^fOffcv  noa\ 

Xt^MH  ^ov^  kofitv. 
The  body  of  Galba  waa  coosumed  priratdj  by  one  of  his  freedmon,  named 
Argius, — it  is  pleaaiDg  to  record  these  traits  of  dos^attachmcnt, — and  thd 
aahea  laid  in  his  familj  sepolchre.  His  villa  stood  on  the  Janiculom,  and  hia 
remains  are  said  to  rq[)06e  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Pamphili  Amp^n^ 
HtML  Rom,  d  Home,  %  4. 

*  Tae.  Eia,  I  41-46.;  Suet  Oalb,  20.;  Dion,  bdr.  ft. 
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havo  made  her  idols,  alike  for  the  glory  of  their  exploits  and 
the  influence  of  their  will  and  character ;— not  the  Glaudii 
and  Domitii,  whom  the  chance  of  fitmily  adoption  had  raised 
to  the  lip-wordup  of  conrtiers  and  time-servers.  We  are 
tempted  to  gaze  again  and  again,  in  the  decline  and  decay 
before  rs,  on  the  legitimate  succession  of  true  Roman  no* 
bilitj,  to  renew  our  admiration  of  its  sense  of  duty,  its  devo- 
tion to  principles  of  obedience  and  self-control,  unshaken  by 
the  caiils  of  the  schools,  serving  the  emperor  as  the  Genius 
of  Discipline,  worshipping  all  the  gods  after  the  custom  of 
antiquity^  but  trusting  no  god  but  its  country. 

The  Romans  considered  GMLba  to  have  lost  the  empire  by 
mismanagem^it.  After  summing  up  his  qualities,-^his  de- 
sire for  fitme,  but  dignified  reserve  in  awaiting  oiab«»«)otf 
rather  than  seeking  it,  his  abstinence  from  extor-  5S?5?^^em- 
tion,  his  private  frugality,  his  public  parsimony,  p®^* 
the  moderation  of  his  passions,  the  mediocrity  of  his  genius, 
the  riowness  and  discretion  of  his  conduct,  which  passed 
with  many  for  wisdom,  finally  his  freedom  from  vices  rather 
than  possession  of  virtues,—- Tacitus,  speaking  solemnly  in 
the  name  of  his  countrymen,  declares  that  all  men  would 
have  pronounced  him  fit  to  bear  rule  at  Rome,  had  he  but 
never  ruled.^  Such  a  judgment  it  is  impossible  for  us  now 
to  question ;  nevertheless,  there  seems  nothu^  to  be  said,  as 
far  as  our  evidence  goes,  against  his  admiiiistration,  exoept 
his  &ctal  stiflhess  with  regard  to  the  expected  donative.  The 
great  act  of  his  short  re%n,  the  appointment  of  an  associate, 
was  apparently  as  wise  as  magnanimous,  and  the  choice, 
itsdf  probably  judicious,  was  certainly  determined  by  no 
unworthy  motive.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  character  of 
the  legionary  chief  was  generally  little  fitted  for  rule  in  the 
city.  The  camp  officers  were  rarely  men  of  liberal  minds  or 
elevated  views :  though  the  control  of  a  province  might  seem, 
at  first  sight,  a  proper  introduction  to  the  government  of  an 
empire,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  province  was  no 

'  Tao.  KsL  I  49. :  ^  Omniom  consensu  capax  Imperii  nisi  iroporassct** 
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more  than  a  oamp  to  tlie  prooonsal,  and  that  be  leldom 
stepped,  in  his  administration  of  it,  beyond  the  cnrt  and 
rigid  forms  of  military  law'.  Though  these  stem  soldiers 
were  deeply  imbned  trith  reject  for  the  name  of  the  senate 
at  a  distance,  they  were  not  likely  to  restrain  tiieir  wMls  in 
deference  to  it,  when  actually  face  to  fkce^  And  aooordingly 
we  find  that  Oalba,  when  he  appointed  Piso  his  colleague, 
sought  the  ratification  of  bis  act  in  the  first  iirotanoe,  not 
from  the  senate,  but  from  the  soldiers.  And  if  we  lament,  in 
him,  an  indecision  at  the  most  trying  moments,  such  as  we 
should  not  expect  in  one  accustomed  to  eonmiand,  we  may 
ascribe  it  less  to  natural  infirmity  of  character,  or  the  timid- 
ity of  old  age,  than  to  a  rising  consciousness  that,  wiUi  every 
qualification  for  governing  a  province,  he  was  unequal  to  the 
burden  of  empire.* 

Nevertheless,  no  small  proportion  at  this  time  of  the 

citizens  in  the  toga,  and  all  the  citizens  under  arms,  were 

fhlly  convinced  that  a  chief  of  the  legions  was 

Otho  Is  threat-  ,        ^  ,  .«^     ^  , 

etied  tanmo-  ouitc  fit  to  bc  an  cmperor.  We  have  seen  how 
rival  In  vitei-  many  pretenders  to  the  purple  started  up  at  the 
moment  when  the  world  abandoned  Nero.  One 
after  another  the  star  of  Galba  had  extingmshed  these  lesser 
luminaries ;  but  new  competitors  foir  power  were  ready  to 
take  their  place,  and  had  his  short  career  been  but  a  little 
protracted,  Galba  too  would  soon  have  been  required  to 
come  forth  and  defend  his  power  by  arms.  The  next  change 
in  the  succession  served  only  to  strengthen  this  necessity. 
From  the  moment  that  he  stepped  through  an  emperoPs 
blood  into  the  palace  of  the  Cnsars,  Otho  was  made  aware 

'  Suetonius,  who  describes  Galba's  figure  with  his  usual  minuteness, — 
**  Staiura  fuit  justa,  capite  ptsecalro,  ocuUs  cnrulds,  adunco  naso,"— adds  that 
his  feet  and  hands  were  so  much  distorted  by  gout,  ^t  he  oould  neither  wear 
shoes  norunroU  a  Tokime.  He  was  idso  disfigured  and  faioommodedbj  a  lai^^a 
wen  on  his  ri^t  side.  At  the  same  tfane  he  boasted  of  his  health  and  strength: 
trt  /loi  ftevbc  i/t^Mv  hartv^  he  had  said,  onlj  afow  dajs  before  his  deatib.  OixB. 
20,  21.  C.  Galba,  the  emperor's  fkther,  was  deformed.  See  the  jokes  upon  him 
by  Augustus  and  others  in  Ifacrob.  Saham,  ii  4.  6. :  '^Ego  te  monere  possum, 
eorrigere  non  possum.**    **lDgenhmi  Galbts  male  habitaC 
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Ihat  he  in  his  turn  must  fight  if  he  would  retain  his  newly 
acquired  honours.  It  was  in  vain  ihat  the  senate  prostrated 
itself  obsequiously  before  the  murderer  of  its  late  champion, 
accepted  him  as  emperor,  and  heaped  upon  him  all  the  titles 
and  functions  of  the  sovereign  power.^  He  turned  with 
bitter  contempt  £rom  the  rile  flatteries  of  the  populace,  and 
the  acclamations  with  which  they  greetied  him  by  I3ie  name 
of  Otho-NerO)  as  if  they  anticipated  fiom  his  accession  only 
a  renewal  of  the  orgies  of  the  drcus  and  the  theatres,  to  the 
heralds  who  followed  one  another  in  quick  succeJBsion,  bring* 
faig  him  accounts  of  the  progriBss  of  sedition  in  Gaul,  and  the 
formidable  attitude  assumed  by  Yitellius,  at  the  head  of  the 
armies  of  the  Rhine,'  The  temper  of  this  up^iart,  the  di^olute 
son  of  one  of  the  most  profligate  courtiers  of  the  late  reigns, 
was  un&TOurably  known  at  Rome,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
civil  war,  from  which  Oalba's  good  fortune  had  saved  the 
state,  was  aggravated  by  the  pergonal  defects  of  both  ciom- 
petitors.  Already  the  best'  and  wisest  of  the  The  best  dti* 
eitiz^s  looked  elsewhere  for  the  saviour  of  the  SSStJ^^a- 
oommonwealth,  and  augured  from  the  vigour  '*^. 
and  discretion  of  Vespasian,  then  commanding  in  Palestine, 
that  he  would  be  the  fittest  man  to  step  in  between  them, 
and  wrest  the  prize  from  both.* 

Aulus  Yitellius,  whose  &ther  Lucius  had  been  censor  with 
Claudius,  and  thrice  consul,  was  bom  in  768,  and  was  now 

'  Tac  SkL  L  47.:  **Accammt  patres,  deoermtur  Othoni  Uibtmitia  potcs- 
tas,  Gt  namen  Angnstf,  et  omnee  principiiin  honoiOB." 

*  It  was  to  humour  the  populace,  we  may  beUere,  that  Otho  himsdi^  if  we 
are  to  credit  SaetoniuB  and  Plutarch,  assumed,  in  some  of  his  despatches,  the 
odious  name  of  Nero,  and  ordered  the  tjrant^s  statues  to  be  restored.  Tacitus 
only  mentions  that  he  was  **  supposed  to  hare  contemplated"  celebrating  the 
memory  of  Nero,  and  that  some  persons  took  upon  themselves  to  rfr«rect  his 
statues.  Otho  contented  himsdf  with  paylngthai  honour  to  Poppoea,  of  whom 
he  seems  to  haye  been  passionately  enamoured.  He  contemplated  also  marry- 
ing Statffia,  the  reEct  of  his  predecessor,  no  doubt  to  strengthen  Ids  title  hi  the 
esthnation  of  the  populace.    Suet  OAo,  10. 

■  Tac.  iBi^  L  50. 
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The  cimnuster  accordingly  m  his  65tli  year,  older  by  «ev€Siteen 
•f  viteUiM.  years  than  his  rival  Otho.  His  early  intimacy 
with  Tiberius  at  GapreaB  had  obtained  for  him  a  scandalous 
notoriety ;  he  homonred  with  equal  c<Hn{diance  the  follies 
of  Buooeeding  Cbesars,  and  drove  the  chariot  in  the  circus 
witix  Oaios,  or  played  dice  with  Claudius.  Nero's  fekvour  he 
gained  by  his  ietdroitness  in  combating  the  young  princess 
coyness^  and  insisting  on  his  ooming  forward  to  play  and 
sing  at  a  public  festival  Kerertheless,  this  unscrupulous 
courtier  had  not  wholly  abandoned  himsdf  to  the  vices  and 
{Measures  of  the  city.  He  had  obtained  some  reputation  in 
rhetoric  and  letters,  and,  moreover,  he  had  served  as  pro- 
consul, and  again  as  kgatus  in  Africa,  whure  he  had  aoqtdred 
a  reputation  for  uprightness*'  At  Rome,  however,  he  had 
given  the  rein  to  his  cupidity,  or,  possibly,  the  puldic  voice 
was  there  more  addicted  to  calumny.  It  wais  whispercid  that 
he  had  robbed  some  temples  of  their  golden  ornaments,  and 
replaced  them  with  baser  metal.  But  his  profusion,  we  are 
assured,  was  at  least  equal  to  his  avarice,  anid  when  Galba 
chose  him  for  command  in  Germany,  his  resources  were  so 
exhausted  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  wife  and  children 
in  a  hired  lodging,  while  he  let  his  own  handsome  mansion 
to  strangers.  The  Romans  were  astonished,  it  is  said,  at  the 
selection,  for  at  the  moment  the  post  was  of  more  thaa  ordi- 
nary importance.  They  surmised  that  he  had  found  a 
powerful  fnend  in  Vinius,  attached  to  him  by  their  common 
interest  in  the  Blue  faction  of  the  circus ;  or  insinuated  that 
with  the  jealous  emporor  his  bad  character  was  itself  a 
merit.* 

The  combat  between  the  troops  of  Yindex  and  Virginias 

'  Suet  VUelL  3-^. :  "SlDgularam  muoocntiam  prsMtitiC  SucU  testimony 
b  fliToar  of  a  mao  who  has  reooivedno  quarter  from  ordinary  history,  oo^t  to 
be  spedfied.  Yet  it  is  open  to  us  to  inquire  whether  the  "innocence **  here 
signalized  implies  equity  and  moderation  towards  the  provindals,  or  indulgence 
and  popular  manners  in  connexion  with  Boman  officials,  the  quflosiors,  and  pro- 
consular stafll 

•  Suet.  rtidL  8-7. 
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had  left  deep  bittemees  behind,  thoagh  the  one  chief  waa 
dead,  and  the  other  had  relinquished  his  com*  YKeinasistn- 
mand.  The  victorious  legions  were  those  of  the  byttifi^ni 
German  frontier,  almost  the  remotest  garrisons  ^  ^^"^ 
on  the  continent,  and  accordingly  the  farthest  cut  off  from 
the  sympathies  of  Rome  and  Italy. .  Few,  indeed,  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  these  armies  were  really  Romans  in  birth ; 
their  cohorts,  originally  levied  within  the  Alps,  had  long 
been  recruited  in  the  provinces  beyond,  and  it  was  by  Ganlf 
isb  i^nds  that  Gaidwas  new  for  the  most  part  defended. 
Still,  even  to  natives  of  Karbo  or  Tolosa,  service  on  the 
Rhine  had  been  a  distant  exile;  they  had  long  sighed  to 
exehange  the  winters  of  the  North  for  the  snnny  dimes,  not 
yet  forgotten,  of  their  birth ;  while  even  the  land  of  liie  Se- 
qnani  or  the  JBdoi,  on  which  they  had  fought  and  conquered 
the  battalions  of  Vindex,  they  regarded  as  foreign  and  hos* 
tile,  and  looked  wistftdly  on  its  wealth  as  the  legitimate  re* 
ward  of  their  victory.  Between  these  regions  and  Italy  lay 
the  daudian  colony  of  Lugdunum,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  devoted  to  the  name  of  their  patron  Nero,  and  jealous 
of  the  rival  strongholds  of  Augustodunum  and  Yesootio, 
recently  £ivoured  by  Galba  with  a  remission  of  tribute. 
Every  rumour  from  .Rome  passed  through  their  city,  and 
they  made  use  of  their  position  to  embitter,  by  fiction  or 
misrepresentation,  the  feud  between  the  legions,  and  foster 
jealous  feelings  towards  the  emperor  of  the  senate;^  Yitel^ 
lius,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sent  by  Galba  to  command  the 
army  of  Lower  Germany.  He  had  reached  its  quarters  at 
the  beginning  of  December.  His  mission  really  was  to 
soothe  rather  than  punish,  and,  instead  of  the  dismissal  of 
centurions  and  decimation  of  manipulars,  with  which  the 
Lyonnese  had  threatened  them,  the  soldiers  found,  to  their 
surprise,  that  punishments  were  remitted,  honours  distribut- 
ed, and  the  ill-treatment  they  had  suffered  through  the  av- 
arice and  injustice  of  their  late  chief  alleviated.    Thus  far 

Tac.  J7u&  i  61. :  "  Infenaa  Logduneoaifl  colonia  et  pcrtinad  pro  KerotM 
fide,  fupcunda  rumoiibufl.'* 
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Yitellius,  we  may  Bnppose,  carried  out  the  instrootionB  for- 
nislied  Mm  by  Galba ;  but  the  profosenesa  of  his  Eberality, 
with  borrowed  fonds,  seemed  to  betoken  ahseady  nlberior 
designs,  and  he  soon  lent  an  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  Al- 
Henns  Ceeoina  and  Fabius  Yalens^  legates  of  two  legions  on 
the  Rhine,  who  urged  him  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
general  insurrection.  They  flattered  him  with  thie  assurance 
of  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  soldiers,  the  pro- 
vincials, and  the  citizens  of  Gaul ;  pcofnised  him  the  aid  of 
Hordeonios  with  the  troops  of  Upper  Germany;  persuade 
him  that  the  garrisons  of  Britain  would  cross  the  sea  to  join 
or  fbllow  him,  that  the  subjects  of  Some,  tax  and  wide,  were 
ripe  for  rerclt  against  the  senate,  that  the  empire  that  feeUe 
body  had  ventured  to  confer  was  a  shadow  which  would 
vanish  in  the  first  flash  of  his  weapons*  It  was  well^  they 
added,  for  Yirginius  to  hesitate.  His  origin  was  obscure ; 
his  father  wai  a  simple  knight ;  and  he  might  a&kly  decline 
the  imperium  he  could  not  securely  widd.  With  Yitellins 
it  was  otherwise ;  his  birth  was  noble,  his  father  had  been 
censor  and  thrice  consul;  his  rank  made  a  private  station 
dangerous,  but  was  not  unworthy  of  the  highest  elevation/ 
To  a  man  who  had  once  admitted  the  idea  of  treason  this 
reasoning  was  not  without  its  weight  That  it  had  been 
used  to  him  at  all  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  to 
be  suspected,  as  the  parasite  of  four  Cffisars  well  knew,  was 
a  sure  presage  of  disgrace. 

The  two  officers  above  mentioned  will  play  a  considerabld 
part  in  the  events  which  are  to  follow.    Of  Csecina's  previous 

history  we  only  know  that  Galba  had  advanced 
lem,  puttaans    him.  as  a  zcalous  partisan,  from  the  qusestorship 

m  BsDtica  to  the  command  of  a  legion  m  Upper 


'  The  genealo^to  hiul  kept  ptce  with  the  ascent  of  the  YitelHi,  and  had 
already  traced  them  from  Fkonus,  the  legendary  Ung  of  the  Aborigfaies,  and 
Vitellia,  a  Sabine  divinity.  Thdr  historic  celebrity,  however,  did  not  date  be- 
yond P.  Vlt^os,  bom  at  Knoeria,  a  Roman  kni^t,  procurator  of  Angostoa, 
who  left  foor  sons,  all  of  whom  became  ma^Btrates  and  senaton.    Soct  Vii^ 
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Germany,  bnt  he  had  incTurred  the  emperor's  displeasure,  and 
been  subjected  to  a  prosecution  for  embezzlement.  The 
crimes  of  Valens  had  been  more  daring.  At  the  head  of  the 
First  legion  in  Lower  Germany  he  had  urged  Virginius  to 
assume  the  purple,  and  on  his  refusal  had  pretended  to  dis- 
close his  intrigues  to  Galba.  By  him  the  death  of  Fonteius 
had  been  effected ;  and,  though  Galba  had  been  assured  that 
Fonteius  was  a  traitor,  many  believed  that  this  charge  also 
had  been  forged  by  Valens,  as  an  excuse  for  ridding  himself 
of  a  man  who,  like  Yirginius,  had  declined  his  treasonable 
suggestions.  Valens  now  complained  that  his  merits  were 
not  duly  rewarded,  and  the  arrival  of  the  weak  and  vain 
Vitellius  seemed  to  offer  another  opportunity  of  pushing  for- 
ward a  candidate  for  the  purple,  behind  whose  cloak  he 
m^ht  himself  rise  to  honours.  For  it  was  one  of  the  most 
&tal  symptoms  of  national  decline,  that  unlawM  ambition 
was  not  confined  to  the  highest  object,  but  that  officers,  far 
too  low  in  rank  and  dignity  to  aspire  to  empire  themselves, 
were  eager  to  thrust  it  upon  others  for  the  lesser  rewards  of 
a  subordinate.* 

Vitellius  still  hesitated:  his  ideas  were  slow,  and  his 
spirit  not  equal  to  the  conception  of  a  great  design.    He«was 

more  intent  on  sensual  sratifications  than  the  „    „ 

_,,,=*,        ,  .    ..    ,   Viteiuns  pro- 

prosecution  of  a  hiffher  thouffh  more  cnmmal  cuimedem- 

ambition.     But  meanwhile  the  murmurs  of  the   cyanic  le- 

floldiers  were  increasing,  and  the  Treviri  and 

Lingones,  the  most  powerful  of  the  states  near  which  they 

were  quartered,  resenting  the  penalties  Galba  had  inflicted 

on  them  for  their  leaning  to  the  side  of  Nero,  tinned  the 

flame  of  discont^it.     When,  on  the  first  of  January,  the 

m6n  were  drawn  up  to  take  the  oath  to  the  emperor,  the 

legions  of  the  Lower  province  performed  their  duty  coldly 

and  reluctantly,  but  those  of  the  Upper  absolutely  refused 

to  repeat  the  words  of  their  tribunes,  tore  down  the  images 

of  Galba,  and  trampled  them  under  foot.    Yet  such  was  still 


Tac.  HiM.  i.  62,  53. 
109 
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their  sense  of  discipline  that  they  insisted  on  the  oath  being 
administered  to  them  in  the  ilames  of  the  JSeiiate  and  People, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  republic/  The  determination 
of  the  soldiers  was  irresistible.  Four  only  of  the  centurions 
of  the  Eighteenth  legion  miade  an  effort  to  sare  Galba's  im- 
ages, and  they  were  seized  and  thrown  into  chains ;  while 
Hordeonius  looked  on  without  attempting  to  enforce  his 
authority.  The  standatd-b^arer  of  the  Fourth  legion,  which 
also  belonged  to  the  Upper  province,  was  sent  to  Golokiia 
Agrippina,  and  brought  the  news  to  Vitellius  the  next  night 
at  supper,. of  the  defection  of  the  whole  Upper  army  fix>m 
Galba.  They  were  ready  to  serve  the  Senate  and  People, 
but  they  demanded  another  Imperator.  The  moment  for 
decision  had  arrived.  The  advisers  of  Vitellius  were  prompt 
and  clamorous,  and  he  yielded  almost  passively  to  theiif  in- 
stances. Presented  as  their  leader,  he  was  accepted  ^th 
acclamations :  his  name  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
while  those  of  Senate  and  People  ceased  to  be  repeated  at  alL' 
The  whole  of  the  legions  on  the  frontier  combined  in  open 
revolt  against  the  faction  of  Galba,  and  were  supported  by 
the  resources,  freely  tendered,  of  the  pirovince  behind  them. 

A  military  revolution  had  commenced.  Vitellius  was  the 
emperor  of  the  army.  In  assigning  the  offices  of  the  impe- 
TT.*  ,1.    -,.1.    ^^  household,  it  was  from  the  army  alone  that 

VltelUmt,  with  i     >•  .  .  -^. 

the  main  body  he  made  his  appomtments.  His  stewards,  secre- 
preparesto  faries,  and  chamberlains,  the  most  confidential 
wardtai  three  of  his  ministers,  were  chosen,  not  from  the  freed- 
men  of  his  family,  but  from  Roman  knights,  ofB- 
core  of  the  pr»torium ;  privates  received  money  firom  the 
fisous  to  buy  their  indulgences  from  the  centurions.^  The 
ferocity  with  winch*  they  demanded  the  punishment  of  the 
most  obnoxious  officers  was  approved  and  gratified,  and  the 

'  Tao.  Eiit,  I  66. :  ^  Ac  ne  reverentiam  imperii  exuere  Tidereotur,  Senatus 
populique  Rom.  obliterata  jam  nomba  Sacramento  adyocabant," 

•  Tac.  JKrf.  I  66,  67. 

■  Tac.  Bist,  i.  68.:  "Vacationes  centarionibus  ex  fisco  numerat*'  Comp, 
Ann,  i.  17. :  "  Hinc  saevitiam  centarionom  et  racationes  munerom  redimi." 
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vengeance  they  Bolicited  for  the  death  of  Fonteius  was  only 
half  eluded  by  the  sabetitution  of  a  <^tarion  who  struck 
the  blow  for  the  chief  of  the  gaUeys  under  whose  orders  he 
had  acted.  The  man  who  was  thus  withdrawn  from  their 
fury  seems  to  have  been  a  Gaul  by  birth,  though  his  name, 
Julius  Burdo,  shows  that  he  was  adopted  into  the  gens  of 
the  imperial  family ;  and  he  owed  his  life,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, to  ihe  policy  of  Yitellius,  anxious  not  to  offend  the 
provincials,  whose  aid  he  required,  and  by  whom  his  forces 
were  suj^Ued.  On  the  sam^  account,  no  doubt,  Civilis,  a 
leader  of  Batavian  auxiliaries,  was  snatched  from  the  hands 
of  the  legionaries,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  light  native  cohorts 
he  conmianded  as  a  separate  corps  was  preserved'  to  the 
common  cause.  The  armies  of  the  Bhine  seem  to  have  num- 
bered at  this  time  seven  legions :  an  eighth,  the  Italic,  was 
stationed  at  Lugdununu  The  garrisons  of  Britain  signified 
their  adhesion  to  the  league,  and  contribated  perhaps  some 
battalions  to  the  force  now  preparing  to  descend  upon  Italy. 
But  the  great  interests  of  the  empire  were  still  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  the  usurper,  and  he  would  not  leave  the  frontiers 
defenceless.  Some  cohorts  were  to  be  left  behind  in  the 
principal  stations,  and  these  reinforced  by  provincial  levies. 
Meanwhile  the  armament  destined  for  the  enterprise  was 
divided  into  three  bodies.  Yalens  was  directed  to  take  the 
route  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  with  the  first,  comprising  some 
chosen  corps  of  the  Lower  army  marshalled  under  the  eagle 
of  the  Fifth  legion,  amounting,  with  numerous  cohorts  of 
allies,  to  forty  thousand  men.  Csecina  undertook  to  pene- 
trate the  Pennine  pass ;  and  his  force,  thotigh  nominally  but 
one  legion,  the  Twenty-first,  numbered  thirty  thousand. 
The  main  body,  led  by  Yitellius  himself  W4S  to  fpllow ;  and 
thiA  too  was  amply  supplied  with  battalions  of  German  aux- 
iliaries. These  foreigners  were  among  the  most  devoted  to 
the  new  emperot*s  fortunes.  They  exulted  in  the  title  of 
Gerinanicus  which  he  was  how  induced  to  assume,  as  chief, 
not  as  conqueror,  of  the  German  people :  perhaps  they  were 
the  more  delighted  at  his  refdsing  to  accept  the  hostile  ap< 

VOL.  TI. — 21 
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pellation  of  CsBsar.*  A  &yoiirable  omen  contributed  to  raise 
their  spirits.  At  the  moment  when  Yalens  commenced  hia 
march  southwards,  an  eagle,  the  bird  of  empire  and  of  Rome, 
soared  above  the  heads  of  the  soldiers,  and,  unmoved  by 
their  cries,  sailed  majestically  before  them,  and  marshaled 
them  tJie  way  that  they  toere  going. 

Treves,  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the  legions,  received 
the  moving  masses  without  distrust.  Metz,  in  its  terror, 
made  a  show  of  opposition,  which  was  expiated 
▼ftDoea  through  with  blood.  At  Laon  the  news  of  the  death  of 
crosseauie  Galba  caused  no  halt ;  but  it  served  to  remove  all 
enoTw.  jjggj^j^^jQu  ^  ^Y^Q  minds  of  the  provincials,  who, 
while  they  hated  both  Yiteliius  and  Otho,  inclined  naturally 
to  him  from  whose  wrath  they  had  most  to  apprehend.  At 
Langres  a  corps  of  Batavi,  detached  from  the  Fourteenth 
legion,  showed  some  indisposition  to  join.  They  were  ro- 
duced  by  force  of  arms,  some  examples  made,  and  the  united 
armament  again  swept  onward.  Autun  was  commanded  to 
furnish  large  supplies ;  its  refusal  might  at  least  offer  a  plea 
for  plunder;  but  fear  counselled  prompt  obedience.  Lyons 
gave  its  quota  without  reluctance."  *  The  Italic  legion  was  here 
required  to  join,  and  a  single  cohort  of  the  Eighteenth  was 
left  behind  in  its  place.  Between  Lyons  and  Vienne  existed 
an  ancient  animosity.  Galba  had  recently  mulcted  the  one 
city  and  enriched  the  other.    The  Lyonncso  now  prompted 

^  Tac  EUL  I  62.:  "Komen  Germanid  YUdilio  8ta(im  inditam:  Ceeaarem 
Be  appeUari  atiam  yictor  prohibuit"    Suet.  VUdL  B. 

'  An  apology  is  due,  perhaps,  for  using  the  modem  names  of  these  cities. 
In  writing  the  history  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul  at  this  period  we  hare  this 
difficulty,  that  the  old  Gaulish  names  of  the  cities  had  generally  become 
disused,  sQoh  as  Divodunim  (Met^  whUe-  the  later  apeUatlons^  Hedio- 
matrid,  Lead,  Treriii,  Tihigones,  bdoog  to  neither  andent  history  nor  modem. 
Tadtus  still  eraployi  the  draumlooution  dvitas  Leuoonim,  Lingcmumy  lus.  I 
might  write  Angostodunum,  Lugdunum,  or  Ylemia,  but  It  seemed  better  to  pie- 
serve  uniformity  at  least  on  the  same  page.  It  will  be  obeerFed  that  I  g^erally 
adopt  the  modem  names  of  rirers  rather  than  the  andent,  because  use  has 
sanctioned  it,  and  in  fiu^  they  are  in  most  cases  identical  in  origin,  and  only 
Tary  in  pronoundation.  ... 
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the  Vitellian  soldiers  to  avenge  their  injuries  on  their  more 
favoured  neighbours.  The  Viennese,  in  consternation,  came 
forth  in  the  garb  of  suppliants,  and,  by  a  bribe,  it  was  said, 
administered  sldlfaUy  to  Yalens,  obtained  an  indulgent  hear- 
ing. But  Valens  himself  was  obliged  in  turn  to  bribe  his 
own  soldiers,  by  a  largess  of  three  hundred  sesterces  to  each. 
At  every  place  indeed  where  he  halted  his  devouring  legions, 
and  at  every  place  which  he  was  induced  to  pass  without 
halting,  this  rapacious  chief  required  to  be  gratified  with 
money,  imder  threats  of  plunder  and  conflagration.  His 
line  of  march  from  Vienne  lay  through  the  country  of  the 
Allobroges  and  Vocontii,  and  so  by  the  well-trodden  pass  of 
the  Mont  Gen^vre  into  Italy.' 

Meanwhile  the  other  stream  of  invasion  was  descending 
through  the  country  of  the  Helvetii,  a  people  fiercer  an4  more 
brave  than  the  long  pacified  western  Gauls,  and  oeefaia  march- 
not  yet  aware  of  the  death  of  Galba,  whose  name  S^^  ^^. 
was  still  remembered  perhaps  with  respect  in  J/wt&oJlt 
the  valleys  of  the  Rhon^  and  Drance."  The  li-  8t-B«ra«^ 
cence  Csecina  allowed  his  soldiers  was  here  fiercely  resented, 
and  the  course  of  the  expedition  was  tracked  with  blood  and 
fire,  whUe  the  Roman  garrisons  in  Bhfetia  were  invited  to 
attack  the  natives  in  the  rear.  Driven  from  &stness  to  fast- 
ness, the  Helvetii  made  their  last  defence  behind  the  walls 
of  Aventicum,  and  yielded  only  to  the  threat  of  a  regular 
siege,  of  storm,  sack,  and  slaughter.  CsBcina  was  now  satis- 
fied with  the  execution  of  their  leader,  Julius  Alpinulus,  and 
left  the  other  captives  to  be  dealt  with  by  Vitellius  at  his 
leisure.*    The  poor  people  were  allowed  to  send  a  deputation 

'  The  mention  of  Locns  AngnsU  or  Lnc  indicates  the  route  taken  by  this 
dirlMon  of  the  Vltellians,  which  must  hare  crossed  from  the  Drdme  to  the 
Durance,  and  so  by  Embnm  to  the  Ool  Gen^rre.    Tao.  EitL  L  62-<(6. 

'  Solpicins  Galba,  the  legatus  of  GEeear  and  conqueror  of  the  Seduni,  was 
the  emperor's  great^rand&ther.    Suet  Oalb,  8. 

•  ATentioom,  the  modem  Arenches.  Tac  EitL  i  67-70.  Its  suflRsrings 
were  afterwards  repaid  b j  the  foandation  of  a  colony  under  Vespasian.  Tho 
pretty  but,  unfortunately,  q)urious  epitaph  on  Julia  Alptnula — '^Sxorare  patris 
ncccm  non  potui,"  &c.— refers  to  this  event. 
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to  the  emperor;  bnt  he  gare  them  a  harsh  reception,  while 
his  soldiers  ftirionsly  threatened  them :  they  obtained  grace 
at  last  through  the  artfbl  eloquence  of  Claudius  Cossus,  one 
of  their  number,  who  swayed  the  feelings  of  the  multitude 
to  compassion,  not  less  boisterously  expressed  than  their  re- 
cent anger. 

While  this  double  inrasion,  like  that  of  the  Cimbri  and 

Teutones  of  old,  was  thus  beetling  on  the  summits  of  the 

Alps,  Otho  was  preparing  to  receive  it  with  alert- 

Otho prepares  ,  .    ^        .3.^  -o         j.        j*  -l*         1 

tor  war,  but  of*    ncss  and  mtrcpidity.    Bounding  from  his  volup- 
Moommodft.       tuous  couch  at  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
^  cheerful  at  the  sight  of  danger  as  he  had  been 

anxious  and  desperate  amidst  luxuries  and  honours,  his  first 
aim  was  to  secure  the  good  wishes  of  the  best  men,  by  sacri- 
ficing the  detested  Tigellinus,  and  releasing  Celsus,  a  trusty 
adherent  of  GkJba,  whom  he  had  saved  before  from  his  own 
soldiers  and  reserved  perhaps  with  a  view  to  the  crisis  which 
had  now  arrived.  Here  was  an  example  of  pardon  for  the 
past,  and  hope  also  of  pardon  for  the  ftiture.  The  ViteUians, 
it  proclaimed,  need  not  despair :  let  them  repent  of  their  re- 
volt and  resume  their  allegiance  to.  the  chief  of  the  state,  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  and  People.  The  emperor  deigned  to 
make  overtures  of  conciliation  to  Vitellius  himself.  He  ad- 
dressed him  with  more  than  one  letter,  in  which,  with  fair 
words  and  flattery,  he  offered  him  money  and  favour,  and 
any  tranquil  retreat  he  might  himself  select  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  ease  and  luxury  in  a  private  station.*  Vitellius  too, 
on  his  part,  was  equally  timid,  or  equally  politic,  and  several 
messages  of  compliment  passed  between  the  rivals,  while 
each  was  determined, — for  one,  at  least,  his  own  officers  had 
determined, — ^to  abide  the  issue  of  a  contest.  Meanwhile  on 
either  side  secret  emissaries  were  employed  to  tamper  with 
the  adherents  of  the  opposite  party.    Valens  tried  to  shake 

'  Tac  WtL  1 14.  Soetonins  goes  iitrther,  and  affirms  that  OOio  **ofibred 
nizuBelf  **  as  ooUeagae  to  YiteUina,  and  proposed  to  marry  his  daughter.  0A(\ 
8.  Dion  says  that  he  proposed  to  accept  Vitellius  as  his  own  cdleagae.  Iziv. 
10. 
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the  devotion  of  the  pxwtorians  to  Otho,  by  representing  his 
own  emperor  as  the  first  proclaimed,  and  their  chief  as  a 
mere  intruder  :  but  these  attempts  had  no  success  either  in 
Rome  or  in  Gaul ;  men^s  minds  were  everywhere  prepared  for 
battle,  and  would  not  be  disappointed  of  the  slaughter,  and 
the  spoil  or  confiscation  which  might  be  expected  to  follow* 
During  the  advance  of  the  invaders  firom  the  North,  the 
news  of  Others  acceission  had  flown  fast  into  the  East,  and 
even  in  the  West  it  had  out-stripped  the  heralds  ^iie  legioas 
of  Vitellius.  The  troops  in  Illyricum  were  the  S^aSST* 
first,  as  they  were  the  nearest,  to  accept  the  ap-  Sde*orSi?oih. 
pointment  of  Otho,  and  this  accession  of  force  ^ 
gave  him  considerable  confidence.  Muciaous  from  Syria, 
Vespasian  from  Palestine,  announced  the  adhesion  of  their 
legions  to  the  choice  of  the  capital ;  the  oath  of  fidelity  was 
repeated  without  dissent  along  the  whole  coast  of  Afirica, 
Cresceos,  a  fi*eedman  of  Nero,  leading  the  way  at  Oarthage, 
and  presuming  to  anticipate  the  proconsul's  decision.  Olu- 
vius  Rufus,  who  commanded  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  Spam, 
reported  that  the  troops  throughout  the  peninsula  would 
prove  &ithM  to  the  murderer  of  Galba ;  but  suddenly  it  was 
found  that  they  had  declared  for  Vitellius.  Julius  Cordus 
administered  the  oath  in  Aquitania ;  but  here  again  the  emis- 
saries of  Vitellius  succeeded  in  bringing  the  soldiers  over  to 
their  own  side.  The  Narbonensis  naturally  embraced  the 
Gaulish  faction,  overawed  by  the  proadmity  of  its  formid- 
able armies.  Thus  the  legions  throughout  the  whole  Roman 
world  stood  to  arms ;  the  civil  functionaries,  the  citizens,  the 
provincials,  and  lastly  the  allies  and  tributaries  followed  the 
impulse  of  the  soldiery,  and  were  prepared,  by  force  of  habit, 
if  not  firom  personal  inclination,  to  yield  them  the  support 
they  required.  This  universal  movement  of  civil  strife  was 
primarily  a  military  one;  but  in  every  quarter  the  people 
were  ranged,  as  far  as  they  coxdd  render  service,  on  the  side 
chosen  by  their  presidiary  troops.  In  fiwst  the  population 
generally  throughout  the  empire,  disarmed,  imwarlike,  and 
accustomed  to  look  on  the  armed  soldier  as  the  appointed  ar- 
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biter  of  its  destinies,  liad  now  lost  whatever  independence  of 
choice  or  power  of  action  it  may  once  have  claimed  to  exer- 
cise in  questions  of  imperial  policy.' 

It  was  among  the  first  cares  of  Otho's  government,  so  to 
order  the  succession  of  consuls  for  the  year  as  to  secure  him 
inends  without  increaiaing  Uie  number  of  his  ene« 
otho'agoTwn-    mics.    The  death  of  Galba  and  Yinius  left  both 
'^^  chairs  vacant,  and  so,  in  the  confusion  of  the 

times,  they  seem  to  have  remained  to  the-  end  of  February. 
To  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  office,  as  well  as  to 
give  to  it,  as  it  were,  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  Otho  named 
himself  and  his  brother  Titianus  consuls  for  March  and 
April;  Yirginius  was  appointed  to  succeed  in  May,  a  corn^ 
pliment  to  the  Gaulish  legions  which  Galba  had  jealously 
withheld,  with  Vopiscus,  who  was  connected  with  the  colony 
of  Vienna,  for  his  colleague.  The  other  consulships  for  the 
year,  two  months  being  oftm  at  this  period  a  common  term 
of  office  for  each  pair,  were  confirmed  to  the  personages 
whom  Galba,  or  even  Nero  before  him,  had  already  desig- 
nated. Priesthoods  and  augurships  were  bestowed  on  vet« 
eran  dignitaries,  who  had  passed  the  age  for  more  laborious 
occupations,  and  the  children  of  deceased  exiles  were  com- 
pensated for  their  sufferings  by  the  restoration  of  honours 
forfeited  by  their  fathers.  Many  representatives  of  noble 
houses  were  thus  readmitted  to  the  senate,  and  some  who 
had  been  punished  under  Kero  for  malversation  in  their 
provinces  were  pardoned,  as  though  they  too  had  been  inno^ 
cent  victims  of  anindiscriminatie  tyranny.  Such  were  the 
new  emperor's  measures  for  conciliating  the  nobles.  At  the 
same  time  he  issued  edicts  in  rapid  succession  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  provincials,  whose  fidelity  it  seemed  most  im^ 
portant  to  secure,  among  whom  were  the  people  of  BsBticain 
Spain,  and  the  Lingones  in  Gaul.  The  rumour  that  he  coxfe- 
tempLated  celebrating  Nero's  memory  as  a  boon  to  the  pop> 
ulace  at  Home  was  probably  an  invention  of  his  enemies.* 

«  Tac  JStrt.  L  76-78.  "  Tac  UitL  1 1%  VS. ;  natarch,  OfAo,  8. 
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We  may  believe,  however,  that  great  jealousy  of  the 
senate  pervaded  both  the  populace  and  the  soldiers.  The 
senators  were  reputed  Galba's  Mends :  they  had  o^hti^  Midien 
chosen  him  of  their  own  free  wiU ;  but  Otho  they  S^*^ 
had  only  accepted.  The  soldiers  had  created  the  *"»»ch«y* 
present  emperor,  and  they  were  ready  to  believe  that  the 
senators  were  intriguing  against  him.  A  cohort  stationed  at 
Ostia  happened  to  be  summoned  to  the  city ;  its  equipments 
were  to  be  conveyed  in  waggons  for  distribution  to  the  men 
in  their  new  quarters ;  but  this  was  done  by  chance  at  night, 
and  in  aa  unusual  way;  and  suddenly  the  men  took  alarm, 
conceived  a  notion  tiiat  their  arms  were  to  be  taken  from 
them  to  furnish  a  band  of  senatorian  conspirators,  and,  seiz- 
ing horses,  rushed  tumultuously  to  Rome,  and  penetrated 
to  the  gates  of  the  palace*  Otho  at  the  moment  was  enter- 
taining a  party  of  nobles :  the  soldiers  stormed  at  the  gates, 
without  a  leader,  without  a  banner,  exclaiming  that  they 
were  come  to  protect  their  emperor  from  the  designs  of  his 
treacherous  parasites.  The  guests  were  in  Cimstemation : 
the  first  impulse  on  their  -part  was  to  apprehend  treachery 
from  their  host.  When  he  desired  them  to  withdraw,  they 
notade  their  way  as  they  best  could  to  their  homes :  scarcely 
had  they  quitted  the  chamber  before  the  doors  were  burst  in, 
and  the  fririous  mob  demanded  Otho  to  be  presented  to 
them.  Some  officers  they  wounded,  others  they  threatened, 
till  the  emperor  hi^nself  leaped  upon  a  couch,  and  from 
thence,  regardless  of  the  military  indecorum,  expostulated 
and  reasoned  with  his  manipulars.  With  great  difficulty 
they  were  persuaded  to  return  to  their  quarters.  The  next 
day  the  alarm  had  penetrated  through  the  whole  city; 
houses  were  shut,  the  streets  were  deserted;  the  people  were 
in  dismay^  the  soldiers  anxious  and  uneasy.  The  prefect 
finidly  composed  the  disturbance  by  promising  a  largess  of 
five  thousand  sesterces  to  each  of  the  mutineers;  after  which 
Otho  ventured  to  enter  their  quarters,  and,  with  the  support 
of  their  officers,  demanded  two  only  of  the  most  violent  for 
punishment.     The  current  of  feeling,  already  checked  by  the 
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promised  donative,  was  completely  tamed  by  this  sbow  of 
moderation,  and  the  Boldiers  congratulated  themselYes  on  the 
magnanimity  of  their  leader,  who  ooiild  thns  temper  jnstioe 
with  mercy.* 

The  spirits  of  Otho  himself  were  roused  by  the  perils  of 
the  crisis,  and  he  displayed  activity,  vigour,  readiness,  and 
decision,  which  no  doubt  amassed  the  men  who 
the  po^ur^  had  kuowu  him  hitherto  only  ab  a  diowy  profli- 
gate. But  all  other  classeis  were  paralyzed  with 
alarm.  The  senators,  made  thus  rudely  sensible  of  the  solr 
diers'  feelings  toward  them,  became  more  servile  to  the 
empetor,  more  profuse  in  their  adulation,  more  vehement  in 
denouncing  his  enemy ;  yet  all  the  while  they  knew  that 
Otho,  so  lately  one  of  themselves,  was  not  deceived  by  Ais 
show  of  devotion,  and  apprehended  that  he  was  storing  up 
an  account  of  vengeance,  whenever  he  should  be  free  to  direct 
against  them  the  Airy  of  the  soldiers  which  he  was  now 
nursing  against  the  adversary  in  the  field."  The  pec^e  were 
disturbed  by  a  thousand  terrors,  real  and  imaginary.  They 
heard  that  Yitellians  were  among  them,  intriguing  with  both 
the  citizens  and  the  soldiers;  they  dkitrusted  eveiy  report, 
whether  of  successes  or  Masters ;  they  were  scared  by  the 
rumour  of  prodigies,  the  dropping  of  the  reins  from  the  hands 

*  Tac.  HitL  I  80-82. ;  Plutarch,  OUio^  8. ;  Dion,  Ixiv.  9.  That  the  senate 
was  really  hostile  to  Otho  there  can  be  no  doubt  It  was  both  alanned  and 
mortified  by  the  way  in  which,  while  pretending  to  rely  on  its  authority,  he  co- 
qnetted  wi^  the  8(ddiere  and  the  populace. 

It  Is  wtU  known  tha^  few,  if  any,  gennine  spMunens  of  a  bmss  (seDatorial) 
ccnnage  of  this  emperor  eiist;  and  this  has  been  «iq)posed  to  indicate  that  that 
body,  in  its  iUrwill  to  him,  refused  to  stamp  his  name  and  countenance.  Eckhel, 
after  refuting  this  and  other  explanations  of  the  &ct,  acknowledges  that  he  can 
ofTer  no  probable  solution  of  it  It  is  allowed,  howerer,  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  brass  Gelbas  extant;  and  I  would  suggest)  titiat  as  the  senate,  per- 
haps in  the  ezoeflB  of  its  leal  for  the  destroyer  of  N«r0,  made  a  large  isaoe  of 
this  qgiaag!^  there  would  be  little  opp^rtonity  for  a  freeh  mintage  durmg  the 
few  numtha  of  Otho^s  power.  It  may  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  Titian 
brasses  also  are  comparatively  rare.    See  Eckhel,  DoeL  Numm.  vi  805. 

■  Tac.  BisL  I  86.:  "Et  privato  Othoni  nuper,  atque  eadem  dicenti,  nota 
adulatio.** 
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of  a  marble  Victory,  the  taming  of  Cfiesar's  statue  from  west 
to  east ;  and  finally,  a  terrible  inundation  of  the  Tiber  seemed 
an  omen  of  worse  disasters.  When  the  force  of  the  wares, 
which  had  undermined  many  houses,  was  abated,  they  still 
kept  possession  of  the  Campus  and  the  Flaminian  Way;  and 
it  was  remarked  as  an  evil  augury  that  when  Otho  first  led 
his  cohorts  out  of  the  city,  he  was  impeded  in  his  inarch 
northward  by  the  waters  themselves,  or  by  the  ruins  they 
had  created.^ 

While  the  Pkiests  and  Flamens,  the  Salii  and  the  Vestals, 
with  the  mighty  mob  of  Rome  in  their  train,  conducted  a 
Instral  procession  round  the  pomserium,  the 
emperor  was  meditating  the  plan  of  his  cam-  ofus^ownom- 
pugn,  with  the  view  of  turning  the  flank  of  the  ^^^^ 
invaders  idready  hovering  on  the  Alps.  The  naval  force  at 
Ostla  was  warmly  attached  to  him,  for  he  had  caressed  the 
remnant  of  Kero's  nuu:^^  after  the  chastisement  they  had 
suffered  from  Galba,  constituting  them  a  regular  corps  for 
the  land  service,  which  was  reputed  more  honourable  than 
their  own.  The  men  now  to  be  employed  on  board  ship 
rxnght  hope  foi*  omilar  advanoement ;  for  it  was  Others  plan 
to  equip  an  armament  first  for  the  recovery  of  the  Narbo- 
nensis,  and  eventually  fbr  operations  in  the  rear  of  the  Vitel- 
Uan  expedition.'  Some  city  cohc^s  and  some  battalions  x>f 
the  guard  were  added  to  the  marine  force;  on  the  latter 
especial  reliance  was  placed,  and  their  officers  were  employed 
to  watch  the  emperor's  generals  not  less  than  to  assist  them. 
Nothing  indeed  showed  more  clearly  the  precarionsness  of 
Others  position  than  the  precautions  he  was  obliged  to  take 
against  the  very  men  whom  he  charged  with  his  def<^ce. 
Though  he  enjoyed  the  services  of  Suetonius,  the  greatest 
caiptain  of  the  times,  together  with  other  men  of  vigour  and 
conduct,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  set  Proculus,  the  prsBto- 

*  Tac  Bid.  I  86.;  Plut  Otho,  4. 

*  The  expresdon  of  Tacitos,  '*  spe  ]M>iK>rati[ori8  in  postemm  miUtice,"  is  the 
game  as  that  of  livy,  xxxii  2S. ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  legionaiy  ser^ 
Tice  was  considered  of  a  hi^er  grade  than  the  marine. 
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lian  prefect,  a  mere  policeman  without  military  experience, 
as  a  spy  over  them,  with  infltmctions  to  foment  their  jeal- 
oofiies  and  secure  their  fidelity  to  himself  by  divisions  among 
one  another.  Finally,  a  £reedman,  named  Oscua,  seems  to 
have  been  set  as  a  spy  over  Proculus.^ 

But  Otho  was  too  actiye  and  high-spirited  himself  to  trust 

entirely  to  his  marines  or  his  soldiers,  to  his  generals  or  his 

fireedmen.    He  led  his  land  forces  in  person,  and 

otho  marches  .      -.      *  .  t      ^  i 

attb«headof  required  the  magistrates  and  the  consulars  to 
attend  him,  not  as  combatants,  for  which'  many 
of  them  by  age  and  habit  were  tmfit,  but  as  companions,  in 
order  to  secure  their  persons  and  remove  them  from  the  city. 
Otho  indeed  was  studiously  mild  in  the  treatment  even  of 
those  whose  intrigues  he  had  most  reason  to  apprehend.  He 
was  satisfied  with  commanding  Lucius,  a  brother  of  AqIus 
Yitellius,  to  accompany  him  to  the  field,  treating  him  with 
the  same  courtesy  as  others.  It  is  pleasant  also  to  read,  as 
an  unusual  feature  in  civil  war,  that  he  extended  his  protec- 
tion to  his  opponent's  children,  who  were  left  in  the  city,  and 
whom  their  father  had  no  means  of  protecting  but  by  a 
threat  of  reprisals  on  Titianns,  Others  brother,  for  Otho  him- 
self was  wifeless  and  childless.  But,  surrounded  as  he  was 
by  a  gay  and  unwarlike  nobility,  vain  of  the  softness  of  their 
manners,  of  their  beauty,  their  dress,  and  their  equipments, 
the  emperor  himself,  long  known  as  a  mere  dissolute  fop, 
suddenly  threw  off  the  habits  of  his  past  life,  and  embraoeid 
without  a  murmur  all  the  austerities  of  service;  clad  in  steel, 
unwashed,  uncombed,  he  marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his 
columns,  as  if  to  belie  beforehand  the  sarcasm  of  the  satirist, 
that  he  waged  a  civil  war  with  a  mirror  in  his  knapsack.* 
His  forces  indeed  were  slender,  consi^ing  chiefly  of  the 
prffitorians  and  marines,  and  his  preparations  had  probably 
been  retarded  by  want  of  money,  while  the  population  su^ 

»  Tac  BisL  I  87. 

'  GoDtrasi  the  description  in  Tadtns,  Hid.  il  11.:  "lionidufl,  inoomptof 
fiunsoque  dissimilis,'^  with  the  well-known  Bwcasm  of  JuTenal,  ii«  103. : 
**  Speculum  dvilis  Barcina  bdll" 
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fered  from  the  seiznre  of  all  the  specie  that  could  bo  collected, 
and  \f,  was  now  too  late  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  Alps 
and  con&ie  the  Y itelUans  to  the  Gaulish  proyinces.  C»cina 
had  entered  the  Cisalpine,  and  Yalens  was  hastening  to  join 
him ',  but  Otho's  fleet  had  thrown  garrisons  into  the  strong 
places  aloi^  the  coast-road,  and  four  legions  were  advancing 
with  rsqpid  strides  from  Illyrionm,  to  turn  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  Five  cohorts  of  pr»torians,  some  squadrons  of 
cavalry^  and  a  body  of  two  thousand  gladiators,  were  sent 
forward  to  seize,  the  fbirds  and  bridges  of  the  Po ;  and  the 
Othonians  hoped  to  choose  their  own  positions  in  the  plains 
on  whidi  the  enemy  was  tO;be  met,  and  the  empire  to  be 
lost  or  wosL^ 

While  the  main  forces  on  both  sides  were  converging 
from  many  quarters  to  the  centre  of  the  Padane  valley,  the 
skirmishes  which  occurred  elsewhere  were  of  little  operations  of 
r«al  importance.  Otho's  fleet,  after  provoking  ^^^l^"" 
by  wanton  plunder  the  natives  of  the  Ligurian  ^***^ 
coast,  b^an  to  harass  the  shores  of  Gaul,  and  Yalens  was 
induced  by  the  cries  of  the  Fon>}ulians  to  detadi  some  co- 
horts for  their  protection.  Troops  w^e  landed  from  the 
vessels,  and  various  actions  todc  place  with  no  serious  result. 
Oorsica  was  easily  persuaded  to  side  with  the  masters  of  the 
sea ;  but  its  governor  was  at  private  &nd  with  Otbo,  and 
tried  to  secure  it  for  Yitellins.  His  efforts  were  nearly 
crowned  with  success,  but  the  people  rose  at  last  against 
him,  put  him  to  death,  and  sent  his  head,  in  token  of  their 
fidelity,  to  Otho,  who,  however,  was  too  much  occupied  with 
greater  matters  to  reward  or  acknowledge  it.' 

'  Tac.  jSiai.  iL  12-15.  After  the  event  it  was  objected  that  Otho  had  §et 
out  too  precipitately :  **  expeditionem  impigre  atque  etiam  pnepropere  inchoa- 
▼H."  Saet  Otho,  8.  i^rfl  anspicefl  of  coupse  were  recorded,  and  H  was  paitie- 
ulariy  remarked  tiiat  be  had  neglected  to  make  the  solenm  diflphqr  of  the 
Anoilia»  without  which  no  militftiy  enterprise  had  erer  succeeded.  The  month 
of  March  was  appointed  for  this  ceremony,  aAer  wlucfa,  aocordin^y,  the  mili- 
tary season  commenced.  See  the  commentators  on  Suetonius.  Otho  set  out 
€Q  the  day  of  Cybele,  the  24th  of  March  (ix.  kal.  April.) 

•  Tac.  Hist,  ii  16.    Agric.  1 
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By  the  time  that  Otho  s  forces  arrived  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Po,  the  Transpadane  region  westward  gf  the 
Th«  otfaoniuM  AdcUia,  the  mobt  floorishing  district  of  Italy  as  it 
Si^^hT"  ^a»  regarded  in  the  time  of  Tadtus,  had:  fallen 
^S^Uio  "^to  ^^  ^^^  o^  ^^  Vitellians.  A  few  flying 
Bediucnnu  sqmadrons  of  Othonians^  whidi  had  crossed  the 
river,  had  been  cat  off  by  the  invaden^^  The  Vitellians  were 
elated  with  this  snccess,  and  their  Batavian. horse  dashed 
into  the  stream,  and  seoored  an  easy  passage  for.  OsBdna's 
foremost  oolnmns*  •  Placaiti%  a  plaee  of  strength,  was  held 
for  Otho  by  Y estricins  Spnrinna.  At  first  he  was  unable  to 
restrain  the  impetuosity  of  his  men,  who  mriied  of  their  own 
accord  to  meet  the  enemy ;  but  the  labour  of  digging  the 
trenches  for  their  encampment  at  night  damped  the  ardour 
of  this  indolent  police,.and  as  C»cina  advanced  they  retreated 
hastily  behind  their  walls.  The  Vitellians,  on  their  part,  dis- 
dained to  form  a  regular  siege ;  the  contempt  in  which,  the 
veterans  held  Othb's  marines  and  gladiators,  uiged  tisBom  to 
rush  to  the  assault.  In  the  course  of  this  attack  the  aioiphi- 
theatre  outside  the  dty,  the  largest  building  of  the  kind  in 
Italy,  but  constructed  apparently,  of  wood,  was  consumed  by 
fire,  which  the  Placentians  ascribed  to  the  spite  of  some  of 
their  own  neighbours.  However  this  may  be,  the  assault 
was  unsuccessful,  and  CsBcina  was  obliged  to  withdraw  be- 
yond the  Po,  to  await  the  arrival  of  Yalens,  who  was  re- 
tarded by  insubordination  in  his  camp,  and  by  the  necessity 
of  detaching  a  part  of  his  forces  ifor  the  defence  of  the  Kar- 
bonensis.  The  Othonians  meanwhile  collected  in. greater 
strength,  and,  having  crossed  the  river  at  a  lower  p<Mnt^ 
established  themselves  at  Bedriacum,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Oglio  and  the  Chicse,  commanding  the  road  from  Cremona 
to  Verona  on  the  oue  side,  and  Mantua  on  the  other.  The 
temper  of  the  troops  about  to  be  opposed  to  each  other  dif- 
fered considerably.  On  the  Vitellian  side  the  two  leaders 
were  thoroughly  earnest  in  their  enterprise  5    they  were 

'  Tac.  Eisi,  il  17. :  *Capta  Pannomoram  oohors  apad  Oretnonam.    Liter 
ecpti  centum  cquitcs  ac  millc  classic!  inter  Flaoentlam  Ticinumqne.^ 
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engaged  in  a  revolt  beyond  hope  of  pardon,  and  sucoeBS  was 
neoesBary  for  them ;  but  their  foixses  could  much  leds  be  relied 
on,  fonned  as  they  were  by  the  nnion  of  many  nations  under 
one  banner,  with  no  personal  interest  in  their  duefs  or  their 
party,  and  little  else  to  animate  them  but  tlie  natural  fetooity 
of  trained  swordsmen,  and  the  Inst  of  plunder*  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  their  discipline,  and  erery  day  relaxed  the 
bands.of  their  obedience.  Otho's  soldiers,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  inspired  by  very  different  motives.  The.pnstorians 
had  to  defend  an  emperor  <^  their  own  choice  ^  to  maintain 
th^  sudden  claim  to  bestow  the  purple ;  to  retain  their,  pre- 
scriptive right  to  favours  and  largesses ;  to  acquire  a  reputa- 
tion in  the  field,  and  throw  off  the  degrading  name  of  a  mere 
poUce.  The  gladiators  were  emulous  of  the  fitm^  of  the 
legionaries :  the  legionaries  of  Ulyricum  thirsted  to  measure 
swords  with  the  conquerors  of  Germany  and  Britain.  But, 
ardent  as  they  were  for  the  fight,  their  want  of  discipline 
and  mutual  confidence  caused  great  disquietude  to  the  old 
soldiers  their  commanders.  Suetonius  was  dismayed  at  the 
rawness  of  the  levies  he  was  expected  to  lead  ta  victory,  and 
urged  delay.'  His  colleagues,  however,  Marius  Gelsus,  Fro- 
culus^  and  Gallus,  shrewd  competitors  for  Others  iavour, 
were  jealous  of  him  and  of  one  another.  The  emperor  could 
only  settle  their  disputes  by  calling  Titianus  from  the  city, 
and  placing  him  over  them  all ;  and  thus  assured  of  at  least 
one  fiedthful  offieer,  and  wearied  with  the  discord  of  those 
around  him,  he  impatiently  waived  all  cautious  counsels,  and 
gave  the  signal  for  attack.' 

It  is  no  reflection  on  Otho's  courage  that  he  abstained 
from  leading  his  own  armies.    He  was  conscious  that  he  had 
no  military  experience,  yet  the  imperator  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^ 
legions  could  not  yield  the  place  of  general  to  a  ^ria«»™« 

^  BeaideB  the  chief  hi  command,  there  was  another  Suetonius  in  the  Otho- 
nian  army,  tribune  of  the  Thirteenth  legion.  This  was  Suetonius  Lenis,  the 
father  of  the  biographer  of  the  Copsars,  who  has  himself  recorded  the  fact,  add- 
ing that  he  derired  from  hhn  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  emperor's  last 
Hours.    Suet.  (MhOy  10.  «  Tac.  Sist,  il  33. 
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lieutenant  in  the  field.    He  retired  to  Brixellnm,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po^  to  receive  the  fresh  troops  which  vere  rap- 
idly arriving,  and  organize  them  for  the  campaign ;  but  he 
left  his  legates  to  fight  the  battle  which  he  hoped  would  de- 
cide it  at  a  blow*    This  division,  however,  of  forces,  which 
were  not  too  numerous  to  be  kept  together  in  one  body,  still 
more  this  retirement  of  the  chief  himself  frx)m  the  head  of 
his  own  army,  seems  to  have  been  fisital  to  the  cause.    The 
men  were  disturbed  and  discouraged,  and  the  movements  of 
their  leaders  became  more  than  6ver  vacillating  and  uncer- 
tain.   Against  the  advice  of  Suetonius,  Proculus  and  Iltia- 
nus  insisted  on  advancing  from  Bediiacum ;  they  fixed  their 
camp  at  the  fi[)urth  milestone  on  the  road  to  Cremona,  but 
pleading  the  urgent  commands  of  Otho  himself  they  marched 
sbcteen  miles  further,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Po  and  the 
Addua.    Their  object  seems  to  have  been  to  interrupt  the 
operations  of  Cseeina,  who  was  throwing  a  bridge  across  the 
Po,  with  the  intention,  apparently,  of  outflanking  them,  and 
attacking  Otho  at  Brixellunu    A  parley  took  place  between 
him  and  some  of  their  officers:  it  was  interrupted  by  an 
order  from  Yalens  to  attack ;  the  Y itellians  issuing  from  ^eir 
camp  were  severely  handled ;  again  ihey  recovered  them- 
selves, and  the  Othonians  in  their  turn  suffered  from  the  in« 
decision  or  the  treachery  of  their  leaders.    On  a  frdse  re* 
port  that  the  Yitellians  had  abandoned  their  emperor,  they 
grounded  arms,  and  saluted  them  as  friends :  undeceived  by 
a  fiercer  onset,  they  defended  themselves  with  deq>eration, 
but  with  little  order,  here  and  there,  in  the  groves  and  vine- 
yards, by  groups  or  maniples.    Those  who  retained  their 
footing  on  the  causeway  kept  more  solid  array;  here  there 
was  no  distant  fighting  with  arrows  or  javelins ;  even  the 
pilum  was  thrown  aside,  and  the  opposing  bands,  rushing 
furiously  together,  thrust  with  the  shield,  and  smote  with 
the  sword,  till  the  ground  was  gamed  or  lost  by  sheer 
strength  of  arm  and  courage.    The  vicissitudes  of  the  fray 
were  rapid,  various,  and  indecisive.     While  numbers  re* 
mained  equal,  valour  and  strength  were  eqiially  balanced 
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Bmt  suddenly  Otho's  generals  lost  heart  and  fled.  At  the 
same  mdment  the  Yitellians  were  sai^lied  with  Befettor  tiM 
reinforcements;  they  charged  with  redoubled  o*^a»«w- 
vigour,  and  broke  the  ranks  of  their  disconcerted  opponents. 
The  smooth  straight  road  tempted  the  worsted  battalions  to 
flight,  and,  hotly  pressed  and  cut  up  as  they  fled, — ^for  none 
cared  to  capture  men  who  could  not  be  sold  as  slaves, — ^they 
hurried  without  a  rally  towards  Bedriacum.  Suetonius  and 
Proculus'had  already  passed  straight  through  the  lines,  nor 
halted  to  att^npt  their  defence.  Titianus  and  Celsus  exerted 
themselyes  with  more  spirit  to  stop  the  fugitiyes,  and  rallied 
a  handful  of  men  under  the  shelter  of  the  entrenchments, 
which  they  closed  and  guarded  through  the  night.  The 
Yitellians  drew  up  at  the  fifth  milestone,  that  is,  when  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  Othonian  camp,  which  they  were  not 
furnished  with  engines  to  assault:  they  lay  down  to  rest  on 
the  spot,  without  pausing  to  fortify  themselves;  and  the 
Othonians  were  too  weary  or  too  terrified  to  molest  them. 
The  next  morning  the  beaten  army  treated  for  a  capitula- 
tion ;  their  envoys  were  favourably  received,  and  the  gates 
were  immediately  opened.  The  soldiers  fell  sobbing  into 
one  another's  arms ;  firiends  and  brothers  tended  each  other^s 
wounds.  All  denounced  in  common  the  wickedness  of  civil 
war;  some  even  returned  to  the  field  to  bury  the  bodies  of 
their  &llen  kinsmen ;  but  the  feelings  of  religion  or  human- 
ity extended  to  a  few  only,  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
dead  long  lay  uncared  for.^ 

Otho  awaited  the  result  of  the  battle  at  Biixellum  with 
a  mind  equally  composed  to  good  or  evil  tidings.    The  first 
uncertain  rumours  of  defeat  were  confirmed  by  otho  dediiMt 
the  fugitives  &om  the  field,  and  great  as  the  dis-  contest,  and 
aster  was,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  rather  laSH^^  "*'' 

>  Tao.  SiiL  il  41-45.  Plutarch,  who  seems  to  have  followed  Tadios,  or 
at  least  to  have  used  the  same  attthoritiea,  remarks  on  the  great  nmnber  of  the 
slain,  becaose  none  were  interested  in  making  prisoners.  He  had  Umself 
traTersed  the  battle^eld,  and  heem  told  b j  one  who  had  shared  the  fortones  of 
the  beaten  army,  of  the  loftj  pile  of  corpses  which  was  raised  upon  it.    Flut 
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enhanced  than  extenuated  it  Nevertheless  the  l^ioas 
which  had  not  been  engaged  were  not  dismayed  at  the  ooonr- 
rence.  Without  waiting  for  the  emi)eror'8  exhortation,  they 
thronged  of  their  own  accord  around  Mm,  and  urged  him  to 
prove  their  valour  in  the  recovery  of  his  fortunes.  Plotins 
Firmus,  the  prefect  of  the  praetorians,  seconi^ed  their  clam- 
orous importunities.  He  showed  how  strong  the  resources 
of  their  party  still  were,  and  pointed  to  Hie  legions  which 
were  even  now  advancing  to  join  them,  which  had  idroady 
announced  their  arrival  at  Aquileia,  and  declared  the  cour- 
age which  animated  them.  A  common  soldier  drew  his 
sword  in  the  emperor's  presence,  and  exclahning,  ThU  is  ihs 
devotion  which  animcUes  us  aU^  plunged  it  into  his  own  bos- 
om.' It  is  clear  that  Otho  was  possessed  of  ample  means 
for  continuing  the  contest.  But  he  had  detemdued  oth- 
erwise. His  life  had  been  a  feverish  pursuit,  first  of  pleas- 
ure, and  afterwards  of  power.  Under  the  influence  of  a  vivid 
imagination  guided  by  vulgar  delusions,  not  by  personal 
judgment  or  experience,  he  had  aspired  to  the  heights  of  hu- 
man happiness,  first  in  the  arms  of  gorgeous  beauty,  and 
again  in  the  purple  robe  of  imperial  sovereignty.  He  had 
waked  from  both  his  dreams  almost  at  the  moment  when  he 
seemed  to  realize  them ;  and  these  visions,  as  they  flitted 
away  from  him,  left  him  sobered,  but  not  embittered,  disen- 
chanted but  not  cynical.  The  world,  he  was  now  convinced, 
was  not  worth  the  fighting  for :  success  and  victory,  fame 
and  honour,  were  not  worth  the  fighting  for:  his  own  life 
was  not  worth  the  fighting  for.  The  sentiment  of  the  noble 
voluptuary,  that  they  who  have  enjoyed  life  the  most  are 
often  the  most  ready  to  quit  it,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
its  justice  in  general,  was  never  more  conspicuously  ftilfilled 
than  in  this  example.'    It  is  pleasant  to  believe  that  the  last 

'  Dion,  Ixiv.  11. ;  Plut  Otho,  15. ;  Suet  Otho,  10, 
'  BjTon^B  Maxqfpa  : — 

''Aad  strange  to  aay,  the  torn  of  pleasore, 
They  who  hare  revelled  beyond  measure 
In  beauty,  wassail,  wine  and  treasure, 
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thoughts  of  this  misguided  spirit  were  for  the  peace  of  his 
coimtry  and  the  safety  of  his  Mends,  to  whom  li^  counselled 
submission.  After  refusing  to  allow  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
test, afler  providing  as  he  best  could  for  the  bloodless  recog- 
nition of  the  emperor  whom  fortune  had  designated^  con- 
gratulating himsdf  that  he  had  set  an  example  of  clemency, 
in  sparing  the  &mily  of  Vitellius,  which  the  victor  for  very 
shame  must  fbUow,  Otho  laid  himself  calmly  on  his  coueh« 
A  tumult  arising  outside  his  tent,' in  which  Yirginius  wa$ 
threatened  with  violence,  together  with  others  of  the  sena- 
tors, who  at  their  master's  bidding  were  leaving  the  camp, 
he  rose,,  and  with  a  few  words  rebuked  and  allayed  the 
wrath  of  his  fanatical  adherents.  As  evening  closed  he 
called  for  a  cup  of  water,  and  for  two  daggers,  of  which  he 
chose  the  sharpest,  and  laid  it  under  his  pillow.  At  the 
same  time  he  ordered  his  attendant  to  quit  the  place,  and 
show  himself  to  the  soldiers,  lest  he  should  be  charged,  in 
their  intemperate  fury,  with  the  deed  he  was  about  himself 
to  perpetrate.  Assured  at  last  that  his  friends  had  got  be* 
yond  the  lines,  he  lay  down,  and  slept  for  some  hours.  At 
break  of  day  he  drew  forth  his  weapon,  placed  it  to  his 
heart,  and  threw  his  weight  upon  it  Nature  demanded  one 
groan.  The  slaves  and  freedmen  in  the  outer  chambers 
rushed  trembling  to  his  side,  and  with  them  the  prefect  Plo- 
tius.  Otho  lay  dead  with  a  single  wound.  He  had  made 
one  request  only,  that. his  body  might  be  consumed  imme- 
diately, to  escape  the  indignity  of  exposure  and  decollation. 
The  prsetorians  crowded,  with  shouts  and  tears,  to  support 
the  bier,  kissing  the  gaping  wound  and  the  hanging  hands. 
The  pyre  was  heaped,  and  the  noble  remains  laid  upon  it, 
and  when  the  flames  were  kindled  some  of  the  soldiers  slew 
themselves  on  the  spot.  This  barbarous  example  kindled 
the  emulation  of  the  legionaries,  and  at  Bedriacum,  at  Fla* 
centia,  and  in  other  camps,  it  found  many  desperate  imita* 
tors.  Finally  a  modest  monument  was  raised  over  the  em- 
Die  calm,  and  calmer  oft  than  he 
Whose  heritage  was  misery." 
TCI    rL— 22 
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peror's  ashes,  such  as  the  conqueror  himself  would  scaroeljf 
grudge  to  an  honourable  opponent.^ 

Then  once  again  was  the  empire  offered  hj  the  soldiers 
to  Virginius,  and  again  did  the  reteran  refuse  it.  Keither 
The  empire  of-  ''^o^^  ^  Undertake,  as  they  next  requested  him, 
vi^in^aSd  *^  confer  with  Valens  and  Csacina  on  the  terms 
nfl2Mdi»7  bim.  of  an  arrangement  that  might  satisfy  l>o(b  par- 
ties. He  judged  the  cause  of  Otho  and  his  friends  as  hope- 
less as  it  was  unjust,  and  he  would  not  consent  to  act  in  its 
behalf  Tliey  drew  their  swords,  but  he  was  firm  in  his  re- 
fusal, and  at  last  only  escaped  at  the  back  of  his  tent  firom 
their  ftuy.  Thus  baffled,  the  troops  at  Brizellom  promised 
their  unconditional  submission  to  the  yiotorious  generals, 
while  Flavins  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian,  whom  Otho 
had  distinguished  with  high  marks  of  fayour,  sent  the  cohorts 
he  commanded  to  the  camp  of  the  Yitellians.'  Of  the  sena- 
tors whom  Otho  had  carried  to  the  seat  of  war  his  soldiers 
were  not  less  jealous  than  himself  and  after  the  rout  of  Be- 
driacum,  the  troops  which  attended  or  guarded  them  at  Mu- 
tina,  not  crediting  the  account  of  their  chiers  disasters, 
watched  them  with  redoubled  vigilance,  and  at  last,  when 
the  news  was  confirmed,  scarcely  refrained  from  wreaking 
their  spite  upon  thenu  Nor  did  these  imfortunate  nobles 
run  much  less  risk  at  the  hands  of  the  Yitellians,  who  be- 
lieved that  they  had  cheered  the  resistance,  and  delayed  the 
surrender  of  their  opponents ;  and  this  risk  waA  heightened 
by  the  imprudence  of  the  decurions  of  the  town,  in  still  of^ 
fering  arms  and  money,  and  styling  them  Conscript  Fathers ; 

'  Tac  BuL  a  47-^0. ;  Plot  Oiko,  10-18. ;  Suet  Otho,  10-12. ;  Dion,  Ixhr. 
11-15.    Otho  wanted  eUven  <^yB  to  complete  his  d7th  year;  his  leign  had 
lasted  ninetj-five  dajs:  bom  28th  April,  785,  he  died  Itth  April,  822.    See 
Baumgarten-Cnisius  on  Suetonius,  c.  11.,  who  explains  the  apparent  error  of 
his  author :  "  tricessuno  et  octavo  eetatls  anno."    Martial  expresBes  the  oona 
mon  sentunent  of  admlra^on  for  tins  Roman  end,  ti.  82 : — 
"Sic  Cato  dmn  rixit,  sane  rd  OBssare  mijor: 
Dum  moritur,  numquid  msjor  Othone  fuit  ?  '* 
•  Tac.  msL  il  51. 
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Still  more  by  the  daring  fiction  of  a  fireedman  of  Nero  named 
Oientis,  who  at  the  last  moment  spread  the  report  of  a.  fresh 
victory  over  the  invaders. 

At  Rome  in  the  meantime  there  was  no  hesitation,  no 
conflict  of  opinion.  The  games  of  Ceres  were  being  per- 
formed in  the  theatre,  and  the  poptdace  was  in-  ^he  senste  uv 
tent  only  on  the  amnsement  of  the  hoar,  when  it  J^miSwHith 
was  announced  that  Otho  Was  dead,  and  the  pre-  »o«UiM»toii. 
feet  Sabinns  had  required  the  soldiers  in  the  city  to  swear  to 
Vitellius.  The  name  of  the  new  emperor  was  received  at 
once  with  acclamations,  and  the  people,  streaming  forth, 
seized  the  images  of  Galba,  and  bore  them  crowned  with 
flowers  and  laurels  to  the  temples,  and  to  the  spot  where  his 
blood  had  fiiUen,  which  they  heaped  with  ohaplets.  Sach  of 
the  senators  as  were  still  at  home  met  immediate,  and  de- 
creed to  Yitellias  by  a  single  act  all  the  honows  and  titles 
which  had  been  dealt  ont  from  year  to  year  to  bis  prede- 
cessors. Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Germanic  legions.  Va^ 
lens  was  praised  for  his  dispatches,  which  affected  moderar 
tion  and  respect,  but  the  senators  were  really  mere  gratefid 
to  Csecina,  who  had  proved  his  respect  by  not  addressing 
them  at  alL  Having  thus  done  aU  in  their  power  to  concil- 
iate their  new  master,  they  still  awaited  his  arrival  with  anx- 
iety; for  amply  as  they  had  satisfied  his  desires,  it  might  not 
be  in  his  power  to  control  his  terrible  soldiery,  and  visions 
of  plunder,  of  confiscation  or  massacre,  rose  before  the  eyes 
of  a  generation  to  which  the  civil  wara  of  Rome  were  mat- 
ter of  history.  The  fete  which  Rome  might  ^he  Italian 
fear  at  a  distance  alighted  actually  ob  many  dis-  awSd^yVi- 
tricts  of  Italy;  for  the  fierce  warriors-  of  the  *<*"»^ 
north,  tlomans  only  in  name,  who  had  seented  their  quarry 
from  the  Rhine,  now  fell  without  remorse  on  the  burghs  and 
colonies.  Yalens  and  Caacina  were  too  criminal,  or  too.  am- 
bitious themselves,  to  check  this  brutal  licentiousness.  The 
soldiers  of  Otho,  it  was  said,  had  exhausted  Italy ;  but  it 
was  desolated  by  the  ruffians  of  Vitellius.* 

*  Tac  HkL  IL  ff5  66. 
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Meanwlule  YiteUioB  had  been  collecting  his  troops  in 
Gaul,  or  adyancing  leisurely  in  the  rear  of  his  legates,  indulg- 
ing at  this  crisis  of  hi^  affiajurs  the  natural  indo- 
Tuoesthronffh  Jencc  of  hls  disDOSition,  sluggish  and  indinerent^ 
Without  pnde  or  ambition,  with  no  thought  be- 
yond the  morrow,  yet  all  the  more  subject  to  be  worked  on 
by  cool  intriguers  and  led  into  sudden  excesses  of  cruelty 
or  violence.  He  carried  with  him  eight  thousand  of  the  lev- 
ies which  had  been  destined  to  reinforce  the  army  in  Brit- 
ain, besides  the  strength  of  the  Gallic  and  Germanic  legions. 
Scarcely  had  he  put  himself  in  motion,  when  the  news  of  the 
victory  at  Bedriacum  and  the  death  of  Otho  reached  him. 
At  the  same  time  the  accession  of  the  Mamretanian  provinces 
was  announced,  an  increiase  of  military  strength  mnounting 
to  ninete^i  cohorts  aad  five  squadrons  of  •  horse,  together 
with  a  numerous  corps  of  native  auxiliaries.  About  the 
events  by  which  this  advantage  accrued  to  him,  the  rising 
of  the  prsetor  Albinus  for  his  rival,  the  firustration  of  this 
man^s  attempt  on  Spain,  his  flight  and  slaughter,  Yitellius 
made  IK)  inquiry:  he  was  too  thoughtless  to  pay  attention 
to  the  details  of  his  affidrs.  He  descended  the  gentle  current 
of  the  Sa6ne  in  a  barge^  while  his  troops  marched  along  the 
bank ;  though  secure  of  his  conquest,  he  did  not  all  at  once 
assume  the  pomp  of  sovereignty.  He  had  quitted  Bome  a 
bankrupt;  and  he  was  returning  poor  and  squalid  as  he 
came ;  till  Junius  Btesns,  the  prefect  of  the  Lugdunensis,  a 
man  of  wealth  imd.  magnift^ience,  invested  him  with  the  en- 
signs of  empireL  YiteUiua  se^^s  to  have  felt  this  officious 
zeal  as  a  slur  on  his  own  torpidity,  and  resented  rather  than 
approved  iU  At.  Lugdunnm  he  was  met  by  Ya^ens  and 
Offidbaa,  together  with  the  chiefe  of  the  conquered  party. 
Now  at  last  he  awoke,  and  understood  that  he  was  actually 
•emperor.  From  his  tribunal  he  distributed  thanks  and 
praises,  and  commanded  the  army  to  salute  his  in&nt  son  as 
heir  to  the  pui^ple.  He  associated  the  child  in  his  own  title 
of  Germanicus.'  Some  cruel  executions  followed^  and  the 
'  Tac  //iff.  il  69.    It  most  be  remarked,  however,  that  Galena,  the  wife 
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niyrian  legions,  which  had  ranged  themselyes  on  the  side  of 
Otfao,  were  ^xadperarted  by  the  slaughter  of  more  than  one 
of  llieir  c^oera.  The  dissensions  between  the  yarions  corps 
grew  daily  wider.  Snetonios  and  Procnlus  songht  to  secure 
the  conqueror's  regard  by  alleging  their  own  treachery  to 
OthOy  whidi  he  affected  to  belieTe,  and  after  some  djelay  and 
contnmelions  ts^eatmHit,  pretended  to  receiy^  them  into  &• 
your.  Titianns  was  pardoned,  ostensibly  from  respect  for 
his  iratemal  affection ;  at  all  eyents  he  deseryed  w^eQ.  for  his 
forbearance  towards  Galena  and  her  children.  Harins  C!el- 
sas  was  suffered  to  retain  the  consnlship.  The  yengeance  of 
VitelliuB;  by  whateyer  motives  it  was  inflacnoed,  fell  gener- 
ally upon  lesser  yictims.^ 

Feelings,  indeed,  of  sympathy  for  human  suffering,  or 
respect  for  human  Ufe,  were  as  aJien  jfrom  ViteUios  as  from 
his  clafis  generally.  On  the  removal  of  so  large  vtteHiaB  aen*. 
a  portion  of  the  Roman  garrisons,  a  (iatd  named  tSl5iS?bte*"' 
Maridus,  raised  a  revolt  among  his  countrymen.  «»®"^w». 
He  ptetended  to  be  a  go4y  inmiortal  and  invulnerable.  But 
he  was  captured  and  given  up  by  the  jEdui,  an4  ruthlessly 
oast  forth  to  be  devoured  in  the  arena.  When  by  some 
chance  the  beasts  refused  to  touch  him,  and  his  trembling 
votaries  were  almost  reassured,  VitelUus  looked  on  coolly 
while  a  gladiator  despatched  him.  But  he  waa  too  careless, 
it  would  appear,  to  grasp  at  money,  and  for  money  the  mas* 
sacrds  of  the  civil,  w^rs  had  generally  been  perpetrated.  Vi- 
tellius  not  only  spared  his  enemies'  lives,  but  allowed  the 

of  YitelUus,  hiid  been  left  behind  at  Borne  with  her  children,  while  another  son 
hj  &  fonner  wife,  Petronia,  named  Petronianns,  was  grown  lip  at  this  time,  ff 
still  aQve.  8aet«niQ8,  indeed,  says  that  VnieOhis  had  mtticlered  him  (  FHaOL  ^.); 
bnt  whether  this  be  tme  or  not,  there  seems  to  be  some  mistake  in  the  state- 
ment of  Tadtos. 

^  Suetonius  assures  us  (c.  10.)  that  Yitellius  put  to  death  a  hundred  and 
iwentj  persons  who  were  found,  from  papers  discovered  in  Otho*s  hands,  to 
hare  olaimed  a  reward  for  the  slaughter  of  Q^ba.  The  most  distinguished 
victim  of  this  revolution  was  a  Dolabella,  who  was  charged  with  attempting  to 
revive  Otho*s  faction  in  his  own  behalC  He  was  slain,  under  atrocious  circum* 
ftances,  at  Interamnium.    See  Tac.  ffisi,  ii.  63,  64. 
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wills  of  such  as  had  fallen  in  the  field  to  take  effi^st  for  the 
benefit  of  their  relations.    His  interests  seemed 

OlattonjblB  .        _  .«        .  *  •         i« 

preTaUhig  pas-  to  Centre  in  the  gratification  of  an  inordinate 
glattony,  and  as  he  marched  slowly  along,  all 
Italy,  from  sea  to  sea,  was  swept  for  delicacies  for  his  table. 
If  he  did  not  confiscate  his  enemies'  estates  to  layish  them  on 
his  followers,  he  allowed  his  followers  to  indemnify  them- 
selves by  plundering  enemies  or  friends.  Even  after  the  har- 
yests  reaped  by  two  preceding  armies,  enough,  it  seems,  re- 
mained to  satisfy  a  third,  to  geilerate  a  complete  relaxation 
of  discipline,  and  impress  the  soldier  with  avowed  contempt 
for  his  imperator.  The  edicts  Vitellius  sent  before  him  were 
sufficiently  moderate.  He  waived  for  the  present  the  title 
of  Augustus,  and  positively  refhsed  that  of  Csesar.  He 
ordered  the  diviners,  the  fitvourites  and  accomplices  of  Otho 
and  Nero,  to  be  expelled  from  Italy,  and  forbade  the  knight« 
to  disgrace  their  order  by  descending  on  the  arena,  a  prac- 
tice which  had  spread  from  Rome  itself  even  to  towns  in  the 
country.*  The  conduct  of  Ghtleria  the  wife,  and  SextiUa  the 
mother,  of  the  new  emperor,  ndght  help  to  reassure  the 
minds  of  the  better  class.  Both  these  matrons  were  exam- 
ples of  moderation  in  prosperity.  Sextilia  looked  with  dis- 
trust on  her  son's  extraordinary  advancement,  refusing  aU 
public  honours  herself,  and  replying  to  the  letter  in  which 
he  first  addressed  her  by  his  new  appellation,  that  she  had 
borne  a  Vitellius,  and  not  a  Germanicus.  But  this  high- 
minded  woman  died  shortly  after,  and  some  insinuated  that 
her  son  had  starved  her  to  death,  because  it  had  been  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  reign  long  if  he  survived  his  parent : 
others  that  he  had  given  her  poison  at  her  own  req^e8t, 

'  Tac.  Eiti.  if,  62.  The  mathcmatici  were  odered  to  quit  Italy  by  the  ka- 
lends of  October.  They  revenged  themsdres  by  podting  a  plaourd,  fai  wUdi 
they  intimated  that  Vitellias  hunself  should  qtut  the  world  (**n6  nsqnam  enet*^ 
before  that  day.  Suet  VUelL  15.  YlteDiiis,  however,  did  not  die  till  the  end 
of  December.  Dion  (Ixr.  1.)  declares  that  the  exact  day  was  predicted,  but 
prudently  abstainn  from  citing  the  date  fixed  by  the  decree 
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throrigh  dread  of  iziipending  reverses.'  Such  are  the  kind 
of  st(Orie0,  improbable  and  ineoTisi^tent  with  one  another,  of 
ir.Iuoh  much  of  our  history,  if  it  be  written  at  all,  must  now 
consist 

But  already  YiteUius,  or  at  least  his  shrewder  advisers, 
began  to  feel  the  perils  of  Jiis  position,  tossed  as  he  was  on 
the  waves  of  so  many  conflicting  tides  of  military  j.,^,^^ 
insurrection.  The  ULyrian  l^ons  he  had  al-  tiMf^Mfta^ 
ready  mortified ;  but  he  could  not  aimer  the  pr»-  the  othooivi 
torians  to  retain  their  usurped  authority,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  disband  them*'  The  Fourteenth  legion, 
which  had  fought  for  Otho  at  Bedriacum,  and  refused  to  ad* 
mit  that  it  had  been  worsted,  was  burning  to  avenge  the  dis- 
grace.  incurred  from  the  event  of  a  few  trifling  skinnishes* 
This  division  had  been  recalled  ftom  Britain  by  Kero,  and 
thither  it  was  now  ordered  to  return.  The  First  legion  of 
marines  was  drafted  in.i^  Spain.  The  Eleventh  and  Seventh 
were  sent  at  the  commencement  of  summer  into  wint^  quar- 
ters* The  Thirteetith  was  employed  in  the  erection  of  am- 
phitheatres at  Cremona  and  Bononia,  where  CsBcina  and 
Valens  proposed  to  amuse  the  soldiers  with  gladiatorial 
shows* 

The  advance  of  YiteUius  still  continued  to  be  marked  by 
excesses  and  horrors  of  various  kinds.    At  Ticinom,  the  dis- 

>  Suet.  VkeH  14.  As  we  come  near  to  the  time  of  Sueionios,  the  retailei 
of  th^ee  and  eimilar  rumoots,  the  domestic  history  of  the  OBesara  becomes  less 
trustworthy  than  ever.  He  could  now  only  relate  the  anecdotes  of  the  day,  not 
yet  siflod  and  sanctioned  by  any  standard  authority.  The  death  of  Sextilla  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  without  intimating  that  any  suspidon  attached  to  it  See 
IRmL  ifi.  67. :  "Erat  illi  fessa  state  parens,  qusB  tamen,  pauois  ante  diebns,  op- 
portona  morte  ezddhnn  domus  pravenit,  nihil  prindpata  filii  adseouta  nisi  luo 
turn  et  bonam  famam.**  Gomp.  Eist,  iL  64.:  "Sextilla  ....  antiqui  moris 
....  domus  mm  tantum  adversa  sensit^" 

'  Taa  HisL  il  67. :  "  Addito  honestSB  missionis  lenimento  anna  ad  tribunes 
BOOS  deferebant."  The  historian  adds  that  at  the  next  outbreak  of  civil  war 
these  reckless  soldiers,  who  it  may  be  supposed  had  continued  to  linger  in  the 
city,  offered  their  serrices  to  tiie  opponent  of  Vitellius. 
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ruption  of  the  bands  of  discipline  was  more  than 

Military  di»-  *  __  * ,         _ 

tratMioe  At        ever  apparent    The  emperor  lay  down  to  sapper 
°"™*  with  Virginias  by  his  side.    The  legates  and  tri- 

banes  thronged  to  his  orgies.  Oatside  the  imperial  tent, 
centorions  and  soldiers  emalated  the  dissipation  of  their 
chie£  '  DrnnkennesB  and  disorder  reigned  throaghoat  the 
night.  A  Qaal  and  a  Roman  happened  to  challenge. one 
another  to  wrestle ;  the  legionary  fell,  the  anxiliary  mocked 
him;  his  comrades  flew  to  arms,  and  two  auxiliary  cohorts 
were  cut  to  pieces:  Battle  would  have  raged  throaghoat  the 
lines,  but  for  a  seasonable  alarm.  The  return  of  the  Four- 
teenth legion  was  announced,  with  swords  drawn,  and 
standards  advanced,  and  an  attack  on  the  camp  was  appre- 
hended by  the  intoxicated  mob  within  it.  The  alarm  was 
false;  but,  while  it  lasted,  a  slave  of  Ylrginius  was  sdzed, 
and  charged  with  the  purpose  of  killing  the  emperor.  The 
Narrow  escape  death  of  Virginius  was  fl6w  loudly  demanded  by 
or  vfagiiaua.  the  soldiers  around  the  tent.  Vitellius,  indeed, 
had  the  firmness  to  rellise  them ;  he  could  not  afford  to  sacri- 
fice so  brave  and  honest  a  friend.  This  was  the  third  escape 
of  Yirginius,  and  the  great  age  he  eventually  attained  in 
peace  and  honour,  made  the  risks  of  his  early  years  the  more 
worthy  of  remark.* 

From  Ticinum  Vitellius  proceeded  to  Cremona,  and  there 
witnessed  the  contests  of  Csecina^s  gladiators.  Thence  he 
Brntaiiiyof  diverged  from  his  route  to  cross  the  plain  of  Be- 
Se^^cOd  of  driacum,  and  beheld  the  scene  of  his  victory,  still 
BodTiftcum.  reeking  with  the  iurnes  of  Roman  slaughter. 
The  curiosity  with  which  ho  examined  the  spot  and  listened 

'  Taa  JBiiL  iL  68.  Virginias  smriTed  to  has  BSrd  yetr,  i.  d.  97.  The 
yoanger  Flinj  records  the  lines  which  he  directed  to  be  engraFod  on  his  tomb^ 
Kp.  tL  10.>  ix.  19. : 

*'  nic  situs  est  Rufiis,  pulso  qui  Yindice  quondam 
Imperium  assieruit  non  sibi,  sed  patrise.** 
They  seem  to  contradict  the  statement  of  the  historian,  that  Yirginios  and 
Vindex  had  come  to  a  mutual  undeistanding.    This  Was  the  tradition  to  which 
Juvenal  also  refers : 

"  Quid  enim  Virginius  armis 
Debuit  ulcisci  magis,  aut  cum  Vindice  Galba." 
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to  the  details  of  the  bloody  fray,  shocked  the  narrators  of  his 
history :  he  showed  no  remorse  for  the  death  of  so  many  of 
his  countrymen,  nor  horror  at  the  sight  of  their  remains. 
Some,  indeed,  declared  that  he  expressed  a  brutal  pleasure  at 
the  scene ;  t?ie  corpse  of  an  enemy ^  he  said,  smeUs  always 
weU,  partictdarlf/  of  a  citizen.  Nevertheless,  he  fortified  his 
stomach  with  draughts  of  wine,  and  distributed  it  largely 
among  his  soldiers.  Tacitus  himself,  the  most  temperate  or 
least  fanciful  of  our  authorities,  allows  that  he  sacrificed  on 
the  field  to  the  Divinities  of  the  spot.^ 

The  shows  of  Valens  at  Bononia  were  celebrated  with 
unusual  pomp,  the  whole  apparatus  of  imperial  luxury  being 
brought  ibr  the  purpose  from  Bome^  and  with  it  He  it  witb  <ur- 
the  worthless  instruments  of  Nero's  debaucheries,  SSdXom  «*n- 
the  dancers,  singers,  and  eunuchs,  with  whom  J^SLfd^n" 
VitcUius  had  become  femiliar  in  the  contt  of  the  «"««^ 
tyrant.  As  he  approached  the  city  the  stream  of  applica- 
tion for  places  and  favours  met  him  with  accumulated  force ; 
it  was  necessary  to  abridge  the  short  tenure  of  the  desig- 
nated consuls  to  make  room  for  more  competitors,  and  some, 
who  might  be  expected  to  put  np  with  an  affiront,  were 
excluded  altogether.  The  news  which  now  arrived  of  the 
adhesion  of  the  Syrian  legions  dispelled  all  alarm,  and  gave 
the  rein  to  every  evil  passion.  The  emperor  and  the  army, 
with  no  fear  of  Vespasian  before  them,  might  indulge  them- 
selves without  restraint,  yitellius  would  have  entered 
Rome  in  the  garb  of  war,  cloaked  and  booted,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  with  colours  flying  and  trumpets  blowing.  Such 
arrogance  would  have  been  unparalleled :  such  flagitiousness 
would  have  been  a  prodigy.  Citizens  of  every  rank  stood 
aghast  at  this  vision  of  foreign  invasion  descried  dimly  in  the 
distance ;  but  the  emperor's  friends  interposed  at  the  last 
moment,  and  at  the  Milvian  bridge  he  consented  to  lay  down 
his  military  ensigns,  and  traversed  the  streets  in  the  civil 
prastexta,  the  soldiers  following  with  sheathed  swords.* 

*  Tac.  JKrf.  ii  70.    Comp.  Suet  Fifcfl:  10. ;  Dion,  Ixv.  1. 

*  Comp.  Tac.  HisL  U.  89.  with  Suet  HUlL  11.    The  account  of  the  fonner 
18  undoubtedlj  to  he  preferred. 
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CHAPTEE  LVn. 

OBIOIN  JlND  1ABU7  BISTORT  Or  TESPASUm. — ^ZIS  IS  BECOIOIZNDED  TO  THE  STRIAK 
XBQIONS  BT  HTJCIANXJS,  4JXD  PROCULUIXD  EMPEROR  IN  TBI  EAST. — ^UUClAinja 
jLDVANCnB  TOWARDS  ITALT,  WHILB  TESPASIAN  OCCUPIES  SQTPT. — DlSfflUCVUt 

ooMDvcr  or  ntBiuts  at  bokk. — ^hb  is  abamdond  <m  reblt  wnotaaiB 

BT  HIS  PARnSAHS.— mS  I0RCB8  DVXATED  AT  HDRUCUII.— AmmmiS  RBIUl 
CROSSES  THE  APJUIJUliB.-— TITIIiLIUS  OUBS  TO  8ESI0N  THE  SMFIBBi  BOT  18 
PRETENXXD  BT  JOB  BQLDIERB. — ^IHl  CAPCTOIi  ATTACKED  BT  THE  YITELLIANS 
AND  BURNT. — ^PRIMUS  FORCES  HIS  WAT  INTO  BOHE. — ^YITEIXIUS  SEIZED  AND 
SLAIN. — TESPASIAN  ACCEFTXD  AS  EMPEROR. — ^MUCIANUB  CONDUCTS  THE  OOT- 
ERNMENT  DURING  BIB  ABSENCE.-H3TATB  OF  AfTAIRS  AT  ROME.— OOMltBNClliBHI 
OW  THE  RBSTORATION  OF  THE  CAPITOL. — SUTBRSTITIOUl  RRTnillOB  PAD  TO 
THE  lIiATUN  ItiMILT.-^PRSnNDED  MIRACI.ES  OV  VESPASIAN  AT  AUEZANDRIA 
— ^BE  BEACHES  ROME.— A.  D.  69,  70.  A.  U.  822,  823. 

TITUS  FLAVIXTS  VESPASIANUS,  whose  career  we 
are  now  to  follow,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  an 
^. .  .  ,  object  of  jealousy  to  Otho,  and  aeain  to  Vitel- 
reerofVeepa-  Uus ;  as  the  man,  however,  whose  rumoured 
adhesion  to  the  latest  revolution  seemed  to  estab- 
lish the  usurpation  of  the  adventurer  from  Germany.  The 
origin  of  this  redoubted  soldier  was  obscure :  his  family  be- 
longed to  the  Sabine  burgh  of  Reate,  and  had  never  risen  to 
public  honours.  Vespasian  had  no  illustrious  images  in  the 
modest  hall  of  his  fathers.  Arrived,  at  the  period  now  before 
us,  at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty,  he  had  passed  the  most 
active  portion  of  life  in  a  variety  of  important  services.'  The 
favour  of  Narcissus  had  given  him  a  legion  in  Britain,  where, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  had  performed  some  notable  exploits, 

'  Vespasian  was  bom  at  Phalacrine,  a  viHage  near  Reate;  but  liis  grand- 
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i^nd  earned  the  triumphal  omam^oits.  This  aoknowledgment 
of  his  merits  was  followed^  still  perhaps  through  the  patron- 
age of  the  powerful  freedmau,  hj  two  priesthoods  and  the 
consulship  in  the  year  804.  In  the  prime  of  life^  and  at  the 
height  of  honour,  he  had  been  reduced  to  iuaetioa  by  the 
jealousy  of  Agrippina,  who  hated  all  the  dependents  of  Nar- 
cissus; and  it  was  not  till  her  jE»U  thatr  he  succeeded  to 
the  proconsulship  of  Africa,  which  he  exercised  in  816. 
The  administration  of  Vespasian  had  the  rare  merit  of  bring- 
ing him  no  pecuniary  advantage.  He  left  the  province 
poorer  than  he  came  to  it ;  but  he  confirmed  the  opinion  of 
bis  prudence  and  firmness,  while  he  acquired  a  character  for 
integrity.  His  circumstances,  thus  honourably  .narrow,  in- 
duced him  to  turn,  on  quitting  office,  to  private  means  of 
maintaining  his  fiimily.  He  became  a  contractor  for  the 
beasts,  and  perhaps  for  the  slaves,  of  Aj&ica,  destined  for  the 
Roman  marl&et.  Following^  however,  in  the  train  of  Kero, 
during  that  princess  sojourn  in  Greece,  he  gave  offence,  and 
incurred  some. peril,  by  the  bluntness  of  his  manner*  It 
seems  that  he  qould  not  always  keep  awake  through  the 
emperor's  displays  of  singing  and  acting ;  an  indecorum  in- 
tolerable to  the  Tain  performer,  who  at  last  peevishly  dis- 
missed Jbim.^  But  when  disturbances  began  to  arise  in  Judea, 
his  nailitary  qualities  were  not  to  be  slighted.  Kero  intrusted 
him  with  the  government  of  Palestine,  and  the  command  of 

father,  the  first  mentiotied  of  the  farnil j,  waa  a  dUxen  of  the  lat-ger  town.    Suet 
Vb^hu.  L  2.    His  grandfather  was  named  T.  flavins  Tetro : 
T.  ilariiu  FMra 
T.  IkTios  SaUaiia,   .—    VMpaela  PoUa. 


Titofi  (?)  FIsTtas  SAMnof.  T.  FlsTios  Vespaslaatu  —   Flanrla  DomiUDa. 


FlarluB  Sablnus.  T.  Flavins  T.  Flavins  Domnfllai 

V«tpMS«mafl»  DomidaBafl. 

We  have  hee^  two  Instances  of  the  practice,  common  a^  .the  time,  of  ghring  the 

elder  son  the  &ther*s,  and  the  younger  the  mother's,  cognomen.    See  also  Sati, 

Otho,  1.,  VUdL  6.    Titos  seems  to  have  been  the  oonmion  pnenomen  of  aH 

^  The  story  is  told  by  Tadtos,  Aim.  ivi  6.,  and  referred  to  by  SaetoniosL 
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the  forces  soon  to  be  called  into  action  there.  His  temper 
was  prone  to  snperatition.*  His  advance  had  been  hitherto 
signal ;  he  felt  confidence  in  his  own  abilities,  fmd  believed 
himself  a  favonrite  of  fortune ;  he  was  surrounded,  like  every 
Roman  in  high  station  abroad,  by  flatterers,  who  nourished 
every  thought  of  pride  or  vanity,  and,  amidst  a  nation  of 
fanatics,  prophets  were  not  wanting  to  apply  to  the  renowned 
Yespasianus  the  omens  whi^h  were  supposed  popularly  to 
point  to  a  Jewish  deliverer  and  Messiah.  The  successes  he 
gained  in  his  first  encounters  with  the  Jews  encouraged  him 
to  brood  over  these  shadowy  intimations;  and,  when  he 
visited  the  summit  of  Mount  Carmel  to  sacrifice  to  the  deity 
of  the  spot,  the  priests  declared,  on  inspecting  the  entnulB, 
that  whatever  he  was  purposing,  whether  it  were  to  build  a 
house,  to  buy  an  estate,  or  to  increase  his  fiimUy  of  slaves, 
the  mansion  should  be  ample,  the  property  vast,  the  number 
of  his  dependents  unusually  great.  His  attendants,  aware 
of  the  ideas  he  was  beginning  to  harbour,  spread  this  oraculaf 
sentence  far  and  near,  and  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers  and  pro- 
vincials were  turned  more  freely  and  fixed  more  devoutly 
upon  the  sturdy  veteran  than  ever.  To  Nero,  to  Galba,  to 
Otho,  as  they  appeared  successively  on  the  scene,  he  firankly 
oflfered  his  own  and  his  soldiers'  obedience ;  but  with  every 
change  of  dynasty,  his  submission  to  the  choice  of  the  capital 
was  more  and  more  shaken,  and  he  was  strongly  afl^scted  by 
the  silence  with  which  the  oath  he  tendered  to  Yitellius  was 
received  by  the  troops  he  commanded.' 

Nevertheless  Vespasian,  with  the  discretion  which  became 
his  years  and  experience,  was  not  lightly  moved  to  enter  the 
Vespasian  re-  ^^^^  against  the  chief  accepted  at  Rome.  Besides 
S!?S?u?iUe^  Ills  own  fortunes,  those  of  two  sons— Titus  and 
fiSm^d°em^  Domitiauus,  the  one  already  launched  in  the 
dri/b/thf^ri-  career  of  public  service,  the  other  just  entering 
foot  oi  Egypt,     mpon  it — trembled  in  the  balance,  and  be  hesitat- 

*  Aurelaus  Victor  eajs  of  him :  "  Smul  dlviuis  deditup,  quorom  rent  picric 
que  negotiiii  compereraC     Oesar.  9. 
■  Tac.  Hi9L  :.  7*. 
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ed  to  expose  their  brilliant  prospects  to  the  chances  of  a 
military  reyolution.  He  well  khew,  as  a  general^  the  yalour 
of  the  Germanic  forces,  with  which  he  had  himself  fierred : 
p^haps  he  remembered  that,  at  least  since  the  times  of  Sulla, 
the  forces  of  the  East  had  never  measured  themselves  with 
success  against  the  hardier  warriors  of  the  Webtem  wojdd. 
The  governor  of  Palestine,  moreover,  was  dependent  on  the 
higher  anthority  and.  wider  command  of  the  Symn  proconsul* 
Vespasian  would  shrink  from  the  caU  of  public  £ivour  while 
Mucianus  still  adhered  to  the: new  emperor,  however  loose 
and  reluctant  such  an  adherence  might  be.  But  when  Mucir 
anus  himself  urged  him  to  the  enterprise,  and  o&red  all  the 
weight  of  his  support,  hesitation  would  be  merely  pusillani- 
mous. After  several  private  conferences  to  which  he  was 
invited  on  the  borders  of  his  province,  the  proconsul  led  him 
to  the  cantonments  of  the  Syrian  army,  and  recommended 
his  cause  to  its  support.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
Men  and  officers,  impati^it  at  the  superior  fortune  of  their 
rivals  in  the  West^  exulting  perhape  in  the  prospect  of  re- 
turning in  triumph  to  Italy,  vied  with  one  another  in  urging 
their  favourite  to  action,  while  he  still  cautiously  restrained 
them  from  saluting  him  with  the  irrevocable  title  of  JSmperor. 
Mucianus  returned  to  Antioch  to  compete  his  preparations ; 
Vespasian  himself  in :  his  own  head-Hjuarters  at  Csesarea. 
Tiberius  Alexa^deiv  Nero's  parefeot  in  Egypt,  declared  for 
the  new  competitor;  thus  securing  the  flank  of. his  position 
in  Palestine,  assuring  the  maintenance  of  hid  troops  in  the 
East,  and  threatening  Home  itself  with  the  loss  of  its  most 
plenteous  storehouse.  The  prefect,,  indeed,  was  the  first  to 
bvite  his  soldiers  to  prodaim  Vespasian  emperor:  it  was 
from  the  first  of  July,  the  day  of  this  solemn  inauguration  at 
Alexandria,  that  the  annals  of  the  new  principate  were  after- 
wards dated.^  The  Judean  legions  followed,  on  the  third  of 
the  same  month,  with  the  ardour  of  a  common  instinct    The 

1  Taa  HuL  M  29. ;  Suet  Ve^p.  6.  The  second  date  (▼.  non.  JuL)  is  taken 
fi-om  Tacitus,  and  is  preferable  to  that  given  by  Suetonius  (r.  Id.  JuL,  L  e.  the 
11th.) 
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word  Imperator  was  first  dropped,  as  it  were,  by  accident* 
it  was  immediately  caught  tip,  passed  from  rank  to  rank,  and 
finally  ratified  by  the  uiuuiimoas  acclamations  of  the  wholo 
army. .  The  titles  of  Ocesar  and  Augustas  were  speedily  added. 
Mocianus  was  prepared  fer  aotioxL  '  As  soon  as  the  repoH 
arrived  at  Antioch,  he  proposed  the  oath  to  his  tegions  there, 
and,  proceedizig  to  the  theatre,  harangued  the  people  finenily 
in  Greek,  with  a  grace  which  charmed  them ;  to  the  soldiers 
he  repres^ited  that  Yitellius  had  resolved  to  quarter  his 
Ganls  and  Germans  in  the  luxurious  stations  of  Syria,  and 
transfer  to-  the  savage  North  the  troops  which  had  revelled 
so  long  in  the  jpleasures  of  Asia.  The  provincials  were  terri- 
fied at  the  prospect  of  this  settlement  of  barbarians  among 
them ;  the  soldiers  were  not  only  alarmed  but  exasperated.^ 
By  the  15th  of  July  all  the  legions  of  Syria  and  the  east- 
em  frontier  had  pledged  themselves  to  the  new  aspirant. 
Preparations  They  wcro  Supported  by  the  vassals  or  allies  of 
tor5;tt  *®  empire;  by  Sohemus,  king  of  Itunea;  by 
ih«oii«ix«.  AntiochuB,  king  of  <7oBmiag6ne ;  byAgrippa,a 
younger  son  of  Herod,  the  nominal  sovereign  of  some  petty 
districts  of  Palestine,  long  retainedat  Borne,  whence  he  had 
managed,  on  the  news  of  the  impending  revolution,  to  es- 
cape to  his  own  dominions;  and  by  Ids -sister  Berenice,  queen 
of  Chalcis,  intriguing  and  beautiful,  and  in  fiivour  with  Ves- 
pasian, old  as  he  was.  From  Achaia  to  Armenia,  all  the 
provinces  of  the  East  followed  the  common  impulse,  to  range 
the  eastern  half  of  the  empire  against  the  western.  Muoia- 
nus  summoned  his  chief  adherents  to  a  meeting  nt  Berytus. 
Money  wais  demanded,  levies  were  ordered,  garrisons  station- 
ed, magazines  and  arsenals  establbhed.  A  base  was  laid  for 
extensive  and  prolonged  operations.  Vespasian  was  full  of 
activity,  lavishing  exhortations  or  praises,  as  each  were  re- 
quired ;  paying  court  to  the  senators  resident  in  the  prov- 
ince; engaging  the  Parthians  and  Armenians  to  respect  the 
frontiers ;  laborious,  vigilant,  discreet  in  all  things ;  showing 


Tac.  HisL  ii.  74-'?8. 
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himgelf  fit  to  wield  the  empire  by  the  firmnefls  with  which 
he  withheld  from  the  soldiers  any  extraTagant  largess.  Titas 
was  eharged  with  the  condnot  of  afEaira  in  Judea,  while  he 
midertoodc  himself  to  seoore  the  footing  promised  him  in 
E^ypt.  The  fbrces  of  the  Bast  were  divided  into  three  armies  \ 
ozie  of  these  was  deemed  sufficient  to  e<mfroixt  the  legions  of 
YitelMus;  the  second  was  destined  to  control-  reyolt  witMn 
the  frontiers  ;  the  tMid  to  repress  aggression  firon^  beyond 
them.  The  new  emperor  made  preparations  for  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  the  empire  at  the  moment  wh^i  he  was  bend- 
ing all  his  energies  to  acquire  it;  such  bad  been  the  policy 
which  gained  &your'  and  admtratiicm  for  Angfstns;  Senate^ 
Feopk^  and  Ooch^  wonld  declare,  fis  of  old,  for  theman  who 
devoted  himself  to  the  true  interests  of  the  republic;  even 
the  preetorians  would  acknowledge  him  as  their  legitimate 
ohie^  and  break  their  unworthy  bondage  to  a  selfish  volup- 
^ary.* 

Mucionus  led  the  van  with  delibexaterand  majestic  march, 
neither  hurrying,  forwaxds,  as  if  anxious  or  impatient,  nor 
loiterinsTt  &s  h£  indifferent  to  success.    The  strong 
cnlrent  swept  all  lesser  bodies  mto  its  vortex.  Tanoeswest. 
Officers,  military  and  civil,  Romans  and  provin-  ceivespower- 
oials,  ships  and  soldiers,  anns   and    treasures^       "opport. 
were  alf  wafted  along  in  a  stream  of  increasing  weight  and 
volume.    Money,  said  Hucianus;  ie  the  einews  of  eivil  ioar* 
An  jnvader  might  throw  himself  on  the  enemy's  country  for 
BUppert^  but  the  leader  of  a  party  muj9t  depend  on  a  wellr 
filled  military  chest.    Of  his  own  means  he  gave  largely ; 
but  he  was  not  moa:^  abstinent  than  the  chie&of  former  rev- 
olutions in  requiring  contributions  from  his  adherents,  or  ex- 
torting treasure  from  the  temples  and  other  public  sources. 
The  tide  of  arms  rolled  away ;  but  the  taxes  now  imposed 

>  Tac.  JSU  il  '<9-83. 

'  TkaJStt^  it  84.:  "£ob  esse  belli  ekfilu  neiros.''  We  have  adopted  the 
pbrase  as  a  ibetotioal  oomMoB|>lace,  applying  it  to  war  in  general ;  but  onr  ao- 
tbor  ia  more  precise.  The  metaphor,  however,  had  already  been  employed  by 
CScero  {I^iiSpp,  T.  2.):  ^^nervi  civlUs  bdU  peoonia  infinita.** 
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by  Vespasian's  lientenaiit  were  transferted  as  the  legacy  of 
war  to  the  peace  which  followed;  for  Yespasian  himself, 
though  averse  in  the  first  instance  to  imposing  them^  wtas  too 
well  satisfied  with  their  returns  ever  to  remit  thefii*  And 
now  three  Dlyrian  legions  joined ;  the  Third,  the  Eighth, 
and  the  Serenth  or  Clandian,  fiiithfal  to  Otho  as  the  MeeA 
of  Nero,  and  heir  to  the  fortunes  of  the  fiunily  from  Which 
it  derired  its  title.*  These  legions  had  advanced  as  fiur  as 
Aqnileia  to  fight  for  their  favourite,  and  on  hearing  o£  hia 
death,  stoned  the  bearer  of  the  news,  tore  the  colours  which 
bore  the  name  of  YiteUius,  sacked  the  military  chest,  and 
impetuously  defied  the  conqueror.  They  now  rejoiced  in  the 
opportunity  of  transferring  themselves  to  Yespasian,  and 
speedily  brought  over  to  him  two  other  I^ons  stationed-  in 
Pannonia;  which  were  followed  by  the  garrisons  of  Dalmatia. 
The  seeds  of  still  further  defection  were  scattered  by  letters 
to  the  troops  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  particularly  to  the 
Fourteenth  legion,  now  sullenly  retiring  towards  Britain.' 

At  the  moment  that  the  army  in  Syria  was  proclaiming 
Yespasian  emperor,  YiteUius  was  making  his  e^try  into 
^   ^  .  .  ^.    Itome,  at  the  head  of  four  legions,  twelve  squad* 

Conduct  of  VI-  rt  I  1      1  •         /»  •!•  1 

leiiiaB  St  rons  of  horse,  and  thirty*four  auxiliary  cohorts^ 

a  veteran  force  of  sixty  thousand  men,  but  cor« 
rupted  by  three  months  of  licence.  His  first  act  was  to 
sacrifice  in  the  Capitol,  and  there  he  embraced  his  mother, 
on  whom  he  pressed  the  title  of  Augusta :  the  nett  day  he 
harangued  the  people  and  senate,  in  the  stran  of  a  fere^ 
conqueror  rather  than  of  a  citizen,  with  much  ill-merited  praise 
of  his  own  moderation  and  vigilance.  His  career,  however, 
in  the  city  was  attended  from  the  first  with  evil  omens.  The 
first  edict  he  issued  as  Chief  Pontiff  was  dated  the  15  th 
kalends  of  August  (July  18th),  the  day  of  the  Allia  and  Cre- 
mera.'    Yet  his  behaviour  in  the  Senate-house,  the  fonmi. 

The  name  of  Claudian  was  gireD,  as  may  be  remembered,  to  ^ak  le^on 
as  a  reward  fbr  Sta  zeal  in  suppressing  the  revolt  of  Soribooianiia.  See  aboTt 
ehap.4dic.^a  *  Taa  Nigl,  ii  85,  86.;  Suet  Vmp,  6. 

■  Tac.  Sist.  IL  91. ;  Suet.  VUeil,  11. 
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and  the  theatre,  seems  to  baye  been  modest  and  beooming. 
He  was  assiduoua  in  attending  the  discussions  of  the  Others, 
eyen  on  matters  of  trifling  conoem.  He  suffered  himself  to 
be  opposed,  or  was  satisfied,  if  warmly  attacked,  with  invok- 
ing the  protection  of  the  tribunes.  Even  then  he  soon  re- 
oorered  his  composure,  and  would  only  remark  that  it  was 
nothing  new  or  strange  for  two  senators  to  differ 4. ybr  Am 
own  ptKTty  he  would  add,  he  had  sometimes  disagreed  with 
ThroMO.  The  comparison  thus  implied  between  the  fiage 
and  the  profligate,  the  patriot  and  the  usurper,  provoked  some 
bitter  derision.  But  this  outward  moderation  betokened 
only  the  easy  compliiuice  of  his  character.  Osecina  and  Va- 
lens,  it  was  soon  found,  were  the  real  governors  of  the  em- 
pire. The  chief  appointments  were  all  made  through  their 
influence,  which  they  exerted  with  nmtual  rivalry.  They 
enriched  themselves  at  the  same  time  with  the  estates  and 
houses  both  of  friends  and  enemies,  while  the  decrees  for 
restoring  their  possessions  to  the  recalled  exiles  were  gen- 
erally allowed  to  be  frustrated.  They  studied  to  engross  their 
master  in  the  low  debauchery  to  which  he  was  naturally  ad- 
dicted, while  they  took  the  cares  of  empire  off  Ids  hands. 
He  passed  his  days  and  nights  in  feasting  and  sleeping,  and 
while  the  treasury  was  empty,  and  the  promised  donative 
could  not  be  discharged,  he  lavished  all  the  money  he  could 
grasp  in  the  indulgence  of  the  coarsest  appetites.  Within 
the  f^w  months  of  his  pow^r  he  spent,  as  was  jc<»nputed, 
nine  hundred  millions  of  sesteirces,  above  seven  miUiona  of 
our  money,  in  vulgar  and  brutal  sensuality.^    But  the  sol- 

'  Tac.  KisL  ii.  95. :  "  Novies  milliea  sestcrtium  paucifisimis  mensibus  Inter- 
Terttsse  creditur.''  The  Romsiui  were  geneifaUy  content  with  a  sin^  meal,  the 
cocna :  the  slight  refections  of  the  morning  and  midday,  Jentaoolun  and  pran- 
dimn,  were  rarely  taken  in  company.  But  Vitellius  had  hiB  banqnets  thrice  01 
firar  tbnes  in  the  day,  adding  to  the  above  named,  a  comissatio,  or  **  rerel,^'  at 
night  To  tiie  abetemioos  people  of  the  South  such  glutUmy  seemed  prodl^ous ; 
but  VitciUius  had  reooorse  to  the  Tondt.  His  brother  gave  him  a  sapper  m 
wMoh  2000  fishes  and  '7000  bhrds  were  served  up.  ViteUius  had  an  immense 
dish  made,  which  he  called  the  "Shield  of  Minerva,"  and  loaded  with  peacocks' 
and  pheasants*  tongues,  and  roes  of  the  mullet  and  Icarus :  his  delicacies  were 
VOL.  VI.— 23 
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diers,  defrauded  of  their  stipulated  reward,  required  other 
compe&satioD,  and  they  were  permitted  to  range  the  city 
freely,  and  taste  its  amusements  and  dissipations,  to  the  ruia 
of  their  habits  and  discipline.  The  pHetorians  had  been  dis- 
banded, and  the. ordinary  police  of  the  city  was  neglected. 
The  legionaries,  chose  their  own  quarters  at  will,  and  when 
these  mde  children  of  the  North  stretched  their  tents  on  the 
pleasant  but  unhealthy  slopes  of  the  Vatican,  they  suffered 
seyerely  frt>m  intemperance  in  food  and  bathing,  as  well  as 
from  the  malaria  of  the  spot.  It  became  necessary  to  re-en^ 
body  the  praetorian  and  the  urban  guards.  Yalens  tool^  this 
important  charge  on  himself  to  the  eKcluision  of  his  colleague. 
He  drafted  twenty  thbuaand  of  the  legionaries  into  these 
favoured  bands ;  but  the  legions  were  lefi>  thereby  not  weak> 
ened  only,  but  discontented.  They  were  to  be  gratified  in 
their  turn  with  friesh  indulgences.  Yitellius  conceded  to 
them  the  execution  of  three  Gaulish  nobles  who  had  fought 
for  Yindez ;  so  far  back  did  their  aminosity  reach.  The  em- 
peror's birthday  was  celebrated  with  an  immense  show  of 
gladiators,  and  Nero^s  obsequies  were  pierfcmnedin  the  Cam- 
pus Martins.  The  tyrant's  body  was  removed  from  the  sar- 
cophagus in  which  it  had  been  deposited,  and  laid  pa  a  funeral 
pyre.^  The  Augustales  applied  the  torch,  and  the  ashes,  I 
presume,  of  the  last  of  the  Julii  weire  finally  consigned  to 
the  mausoleum  of  Augustus.  The  reign  of  the  freedmen  re- 
commenced ;  Asiatious  and  Polycletus,  such  were  th^  names 
of  the  creatures  of  Yitellius,  recalled  by  their  avarice  and 
audacity  the  memory  of  the  favourites  of  Ckudiug.  The 
degradation  of  Rome,  hardly  awakened  from  its  dream  of  in- 

broogbt  lilm  from  the  Cisplan  and  the  Straits  of  G&raltar.  Gomp.  for  these 
and  other  extraTftgancIes,  Suet  VUdL  13.;  FBdj,  Md.  NaL  xxxt.  46.;  Dion, 

IXT.  8. 

^  Tae.ir»4u.  05.;  Soet.  Ft^  11.  The  author  quoted  by  Suidas  in  voa 
Bf  7^AA/of,  saja  expresalj  that  the  coxpee,  vtKp6t^  of  Nero^  was  remored  (ram 
its  original  sepulchre.  Btit  this  septQefare  was  not  the  obacoi^  place  he  8iip> 
poses.  Suetonius  describes  it,  on  tiM  oontraiy,  as  a  saroophagas  (soliom)  of 
porphyry,  crowned  with  an  altaivslab  of  white  Carrara  marbl^  aad  indosed  in  a 
rault  of  Thasian  stone.    Ner,  50. 
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dependence,  was  as  compile  as  it  was  sudden,  and  never  yet 
perhaps  had  she  sank  so  low  in  sensnalitf  and  licentiousness, 
as  in  the  few  xnionths  which  followed  on  the  death  of  Otho. 

The  ^pell  was  broken  by  the  first  cry  of  military  de&o* 
tion.  <  The  Third  legion^  it  was  annonnced,  had  rerolted^but 
the  whole  tmth  was  still  withheld  from  the  public  yiteiitBi  ii  d». 
ear.  Aid  was.  hastily  summoned  from  Spai%  SwinllS* 
Britain,  aad  Gennaoky.  But  the  proyinces  were  ^^fa^. 
unmoted,  and  the  chiefs  of  Uie  legions  hesitated.  ^^ 
Hordeonius  {beaded  that  he.  was  threatened  by  the  Batavi, 
and  eould  not  spare  troops ;  Bolanus,  beyond  the  channel, 
that  he  was  fully  occupied  with  the  defence  of  his  posts  on 
the  Trent  and  Severn.  Spain  had  no  chief  of  consular  rank, 
and  her  officers  were  too  Jealous  one  of  another  to  take  a  step 
in  advanoe.  Africa  alone  responded  cheerfrilly.  The  indo- 
lence of  YitfeUius  had  made  him  a  fiivourite  with  the  troops 
he  had  fbrmerly  commanded  there,  whereas  Vespasian's  strict- 
ness had  offended  thiem,  and  tiliey  remembered  having  once 
pelted  hkn  on  his  tribunal  with  turnips;.^  The  adhesion  of 
the  African  province  was  undoubtedly  of  great  importance 
to  balance  the  defeetion  of  S^ypt ;  but  in  this  crisis,  when 
all  depended  on  the  strength  and  number  of  the  allies  which 
could  be  mustered  on  either  side,  the  elements  themselves 
conspired  againirt  the  doomed  Yitellius,  A  long  prevalence 
of  north-westeriy  winds,  bore  to  Greece  and  Asia  intelligence 
of  the  movements  of  the  one  party,  while  it  withheld  from 
Italy  all  accounts  of  the  operations  of  the  other.  The  occu- 
pation of  Blyricum  and  Rhjaetia  by  Vespasian's  adherents^ 
enabled  him  at  the  same  time  to  close  the  conmiunications  by 
land.  Vitellius  continued  long  to  indulge  in  fatal  security. 
At  last  the  imminence  of  dai^er  could  not  be  disguised. 
Yaleos  and  Cescina  were  despatched  to  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  with  them  marched  the  languid  and  broken  remnants  of 
the  Germanic  legions :  their  ranks  were  thin ;  their  pace  was 
slow ;  their  arms  rusty  or  decayed ;  even  their  horses  were 

*  Suet.  Vcgp,  4. 
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cat  of  ooudition :  tbey  Bbrank  from  the  heat,  the  dost,  and 
the  wind ;  nor  did  they  bear  the  restraints  of  discipline  beir 
ter  than  the  toils  of  servioe.  Valens  lingered  some  time  be- 
hind, nnder  the  plea  of  illness :  Csecina,  it  was  belieyed,  al- 
ready meditated  defeoticm ;  certainly  he  was  jealous  of  his 
colleague's  influence,  and  might  hope  for  more  consideration 
under  another  master.  The  Yitellian  forces  were  at  last  aa* 
sembled  in  the  plains  of  the  lower  Po,  between  Cremona  and 
Ravenna,  and  there  Ceecina  began  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of 
the  men  and  their  officers,  with-  the  nid  of  Bassos,  prefect  of 
the  Adriatic  fleet,  whose  influence  extended  to  the  marine 
cohorts,  still  mindful  of  Galba's  severity,  and  of  Otho^s  fit- 
vours.* 

The  three  Flavian  legions,— such  is  the  title  we  may  give 
to  the  adherents  of  Vespasian, — ^which  had  now  seised  the 
AntonioBPri-  X>aS8es  of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  were  preparing  to 
SSSiS?toi?5"  P^^'*  down  into  Italy,  were  commanded  by  An- 
Gto  Italy.  tonius  Primus.  While  some  of  his  officers  ad- 
vised delay,  to  await  the  arrival  of  Mucianus,  this  spirited 
partisan  would  listen  to  no  such  timid  counsels.  He  was 
anxious  to  be  the  first  of  his  faction  in  the  field.  He  despised 
the  adversary  before  him ;  perhaps  he  had  secret  communica- 
tions  with  Gsecina.  Nevertheless,  his  strength  was  much  in« 
ferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  the  resolution  to  rush  head* 
long  into  the  midst  of  them  seems  rash  and  jn^pitate.  But 
the  first  engagements  that  occurred  were  fsnrourable  to  the 
invaders.  The  outposts  of  the  YiteUians  were  driven  back 
from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  The  Flavians  crossed  the 
deep  and  rapid  rivers,  and  turned  or  carried  every  fortress, 
till  they  arrived  before  Verona,  and  spread  their  numerous 
and  well-appointed  cavalry  over  the  broad  plains  aroimd  it. 
Here  indeed  GsBcina,  it  seems,  might,  if  he  chose,  have  over- 
whelmed them ;  but  he  contented  himself  with  issuing  mani- 
festos against  their  chief;  nor  in  these  did  he  exhibit  much 
confidence.    Antonius  retorted  in  a  bolder  strain.    He  was 

>  Tac  BU  ii  101. 
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overtaken  by  letters  from  MucianQs^  rebuking  bis  haste  and 
requiring  bim  to  wait  for  tbe  reinforcements.  Vespasian,  too, 
annonnoed  tbat  be  was  in  possession  of  Egypt,  and  could  re- 
duce YitelKas  to  capitulate,  by  witbboI£ng  ber  isupplies  &om 
Rome.  But  Primus  retained  bis  confidence,  and  determined 
to  win  tbe  victory  alone.  Ibe  legates  of  two  legions  shared 
his  authority,  and  enctimb^red  bis  schemes :  an  opporttme 
revcdt  of  their  soldiers,  fomented  perhaps  by  himself,  enabled 
bim  to  remove  them  from  tbe  oamp,  nnder  pretence  of  pro- 
viding for  their  security.  He  was  now  sole  commander,  and 
eager  to  push  his  advantage.  The  defection  of  the  fleet  at 
Ravenna  from  Yitellins  increased  his  ardonr.  Csecina  wonld 
have  played  into  bis  bands,  but  was  prevented  from  consom- 
mating  the  treachery  by  bis  own  soldiers;  and  now  both 
armies  prepared  for  a  decisive  action  on  the  plain  of  Bedri- 
acum,  where  the  Yitellians,  amidst  all  their  pres«       .    ^ 

7,  .         .    .  _       .  ,      -  And  defeats  th« 

ent  discourairements,  were  mspired  with  tbe  re-  viteiuans.Bt 

„.  rt  •  ^TA.i  Bedrlacum. 

collection  of  recent  triumph.  Left  without  a 
general  themselves,  for  they  bad  thrown  Csscina  into  chains, 
they  were  opposed  to  a  bold  and  able  leader,  and,  as  on  tbe 
former  occasion,  victory  now  declared  for  the  army  which 
was  best  commanded*  Tbe  Flavians  were  twice  saved  from 
defeat  by  the  energy  of  Primus ;  and  when  at  last  Cremona 
fell  into  their  hands,  the  remnant  of  the  Yiteliian  legions 
broke  and  dispersed  in  all  directions.' 

Cremona  was  a  Roman  colony,  established  as  a  check 
upon  the  Gauls  of  tbe  Cisalpine,  and  a  barrier  against  more 
distant  invaders.  Well  placed  on  a  navigable  stream  amidst 
a  fertile  country,  it  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  import- 
ance ;  but  its  wealth  bad  tempted  once  before  tbe  cupidity 
of  a  conqueror,  and  it  deserved  tinder  the  Triumvirs  the 
epithet  of  hapless,  which  was  now  to  become  more  terribly 
appropriate,*  Unscrupulous  as  the  Romans  had  ever  shown 
tbemselves  in  spoiling  foes,  or  even  dependents  and  allies, 
they  had  rarely,  even  in  the  worst  licence  of  civil  conflict., 

'  Tac  HisL  m.  15-86.;  Suet  Ktfoff.  15.;  Dion,  Ixv.  10-15. 
'  Virg.  -fib/,  ix.  28. :  "  Miserge  ricina  CrcmonaB." 
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Borrendered  their  own  colonies  to  tho  fate  of  war.  But  the 
example  of  Pneneete  under  Snlla  was  now  to  be  repeated^ 
with  at  least  equal  horrors.  After  a  brave  Ae&Dcej  the  can^ 
of  the  Yitellians  had  been  forced;  the  town  had  capitulated 
with  an  assurance  of  protection.  But  Primus,  as  an  intrigu- 
er and  adyenturer,  had  bought  the  swords  of  his  soUien 
by  hopes  which  he  had  not  yet  redeemed.  They  awaited 
impatiently  a  word  or  gesture  to  commence  the  work  o£ 
plunder,  possibly  they  had  already  oommeoced  it ;  and  when, 
in  taking  a  bath  after  the  &tigues  of  the  attack,  he  remarked 
that  the  water  was  not  warm  enough,  the  words  of  the  at- 
tendant. It  shall. ioon  be  hotter,  were  caught  up  by  the  troops 
around  him,  and  perverted  into  an  order,  or  accepted  as  an 
omen,  for  burning  the  city.  Cremona  was  sacked  with  every 
aggitavation  of  cruelty  and  brutality ;  her  people  were  abus- 
ed and  slaughtered;  her  buildings  levelled  with  the  grouxid; 
one  edifice  al<me,  the  tenqde  of  Mephitis,  the  deity  of  the  sur- 
rounding marshes,  escaped  the  indiscriminate  destruetion.^ 

.But  ViteUiuey  says  Tacitus,  after  the  departure  of  Gmema, 
and  presently  <^  Valena,  dtotoned  hisoare$  in  vohq^uoue- 
BeetuKtjoT  nesi:  he  neither  coHeeiedarvu, nor  haratsigued or 
^^^JmU  drained  his  soldiers,  nor  showed  himeey"  ^very- 
and  difiastarv.  ^^^cre  inpubUc  /  but  burying  himedfin  the  shade 
of  his  gardens,  like  those  slot/^ttl  brutes,  which,  ifycm  give 
them  food,  lie  still  and  slumber,  10  the  present,  the  imminent^ 
and  the  distant,  aU  in  the  sameforgetfubiess*  He  was  loung- 
ing ladly  in  the  groves  of  Aricia  when  the  defection  of  his 
fleet  was  announced  to  him,  and  struck  him  with  eonstexna- 
tion«  The  treachery  of  Ca&cina  followed;  but  in  this  case 
his  alarm  was  relieved  by  learning  that  the  traitor  was  cap- 
tured and  detained.  Nevertheless  his  spirits  were  depressed^ 
and  all  courage  and  ccmfidence  soon  &iled  him.  Trembling 
and  suspicious,  he  was  easily  impelled  to  cruelty.    To  his 

'  Tac.  UisL  iH  33. 

*  Tac  HitL  iii.  86. :  '*  Umbraculis  hortorum  abditns,  ut  ignara  BtiimftlUt 
qtdbua  si  dbum  soggera^  jocont  toipentque,  pncteriU,  insUnUa,  fatura,  pad 
oblmone  dimiserat*' 
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feard  he  sacrificed  a  man  of  high  distinotion,  Junius  BIsbsus, 
•who  it  seems  had  allowed  himself)  in  tiiis  crisis,  to  hold  a 
banquet  in  hrs  honse«  He  was  accused  of  treasonable  aspir- 
ations. His  Jnnian  and  Axftonian  blood  were  held  sufficient 
to  condenin  him.  Yit^Uins  caused  him  to  be  poisoned,  then 
visited  and  affected  to  c6ndole  with  him  in  his  siokneoi,  re- 
marhii^  afterwavds  that  he  had  feasted  his  eyes  with  the 
sight  of  a  dying  enemy.  The  deed,  the  motive,  and  the  man* 
ner,  as  reported  bj  common  £sane,  were  treasured  up  by  the 
affitmted  nobles  of  Rome^  to  whose  indignation  we  may  per- 
haps ascribe  a  part  at  least  of  the  stories  which  have  stamped 
Yitellius.  as  the  most  bestial  of  tyrants.^  Yalens  meanwhile, 
finding,  as  he  advanced  towards  ike  Cisalpine,  that  the  coun- 
try was  in  the  hands  of  the  Flavians,  and  perceiving  that  the 
reinforcements  he  brought  with  him  were  too  few  to  over- 
come, too  Butnerous  to  pass  them  unp^ceived,  sent  on  his 
main  body  to  Ariminum,  to  do  the  best  they  could  for  them- 
selves ;  but  turned  aside  himself  with  a  few  followers  only, 
crossed  the  Apennines,  and  hearing  of  the  capture  of  Cre- 
mona, tock,  ship  at  Pisoe,  intending  to  throw  himself  into  the 
Narbonensis,  and  organize  tiie  Yitdlians  in  the  province. 
Adverse  winds  compelled  him  to  land  at  the  Portus  Monoeci. 
The  coast  was  occupied  by  Yalerius  Paulinus,  a  Flavian.  The 
treacherous  sea  seemed  less  hostile  than  the  land,  and  Yalens 
lanndhed  again  upon  the  waves.  Once  more  ho  was  driven 
ashore  on  the  islands  called  Stoediades,  and  was  made  pris- 
oner. The  news  of  these  losses  spread  rapidly  through  the 
West,  and  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  declared  without  reserve 
in  &TOiir  of  Yespasian.' 

The  withdrawal  of  numerous  battalions  from  the  defence 
of  the  frontiers  gave  the  barbarians,  in  many  quarters,  an 
opportunity  wMdi  they  did  not  fail  to  seize.    Ii^  g. 
Britain,  in  Gtermany,  in  Baeia,  the  outposts  of   tious  poUisy  of 
the  empire  were  attacked,  and  the  majesty  of     ^^^^ 


*  The  charge  against  ViteHiiia  of  setting  up  Nero  openly  as  his  pattern  in 
empire  (see  Suet  ViicU,  11.),  has  the  air  of  a  senatorial  misrepresentation. 
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Rome  insulted.  But  of  these  petty  distorbanees  I  will  not 
pause  to  speak  here.  The  aggressions  of  the  Daeians,  whicfa 
alone  could  have  had  any  effeet  in  checking  the  progress  of 
the  Flavian  generals,  were  repressed  by  Mucdanus,  the  viotorr 
at  Cr^nona  coming  opportundy  to  release  one  of  his  legions 
from  the  necessity  of  facing  the  Yitdlians.  At  the  same 
time,  the  attention  of  Vespasian  .was  recalled  from  his  great 
enterpidse  by  a  moyement  on  the  far  distant  shores  of  th» 
Euxine,  and  he  paused  to  detach  a  force  to  Trapesus,  to  chedc 
the  revolt  of  an  ambitious  freedman.  Success  in  this  quarter, 
and  victory  in  Italy,  were  announced  to  him  at  the  same 
moment.  He  hastened  his  march  towards  Alexandria,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  threatening  Rome  with  famine.  His 
plan  was  to  advance  from  Egypt,  by  land  and  sea,  into  the 
province  of  Africa,  and  grasp  both  the  granaries  of  itidy. 
Yet  this  slow  and  wary  policy  was  not  without  its  dangers. 
Amidst  the  chances  oi  civil  war,  swiftness  of  mov^nent  is 
generally  the  first  condition  of  success.  New  perils  multiply 
at  every  stepw  Foes  may  be  routed,  but  at  the  next  moment 
friends  may  become  foes.  The  triumphs  of  Primus  had  al- 
ready turned  his  bead.  He  thought  the  question  between 
the  rival  emperoiB  decided,  and  by  himself  alone.  Uncon- 
trolled by  a  superior  on  the  spot,  he  acted  for  himself  and  hb  le- 
gions as  though  he  were  kii^  of  Italy,  extorting  and  plundering 
at  his  own  pleaAure,  and  repelling,  not  without  scorn,  the  re- 
bukes of  Mucianus,  while  his  despatch^  even  to  Vespasian 
were  composed  in  the  spirit  of  an  eqnal  rather  than  a  subject. 
But  Primus,  adroit  as  a  chief  of  fieeb6oters  in  maBi^;ing  the 
temper  of  his  soldiers,  was  no  match'in  policy  for  statesmen 
and  imperators.^ 

YitelUus  was  still  at  Rome,  still  grovelling  in  his  sensual- 
ity, refusing  even  to  credit  the  account  of  his  disasters.  He 
viteninsimts  forbade  the  subject  to  be  discussed,  land  snp- 
hlX?  hu""*  pressed,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  rqwrts  which  ciiv 
culated  about  it.    The  Flavian  generals  sent  him 


fSurooa. 
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back  their  priF/)ner8,  that  he  might  know  the  tmth  from  the 
months  of  aetoal  witnesees.  YitellittB  saw,  interrogated,  and 
immediately  executed  them.  A  brave  centnrion  extorted  his 
leave  to  yisit  the  scene  of  warfuDe^  and  ascertain  th^  state  of 
a&irs ;  but,  spumed  and.  insulted  on  his  return  by  his  infat* 
uated  chief,  he  threw  himself  indignantly  on  his  sword.  At 
last,  Yitdlius  roused  himself  to  despatch  fourteen  prsatorian 
oohorts,  with  a  legion  of  marines,  and  some  squadrons  of 
horse,  to  ooeupy  the  passes  of  the  Apainines.  He  placed  his 
brother  Lucius  in  command  of  the  city,  and  made  «ome  fi^t 
efforts  to  conciliate  the  nobles  by  the  appointment  of  conscds 
for  several  years  forward,  •  At  the  same  time  he  conferred 
the  Latin  privileges. upon  allies  and  subjects,  reckless  d  the 
future  condition  of  the  realm  which  was  passing  so  rapidly 
fron^  his  hands.  Finally,  he  advanced  in  person,  at  the  im- 
patient demand  of  his  soldiers,  to  the  camp  >  at  Mevania,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  constituted  the  last  hairier 
between  Rome  and  the  invaders.^ 

But  now  a  £rcsh  mishap  befell  him.  The  fleet  at  Mise- 
nunx,  the  guard  or  convoy  of  the  corn-fleets,  revolted :  the 
sailors  on  board,  moreover,  were  trained  to  act  on  He  rafrew  re- 
land,  and  they  provoked  an  insurrection  against  SJ^J^J  **"" 
him  in  Campania.  Capua,,  with  its  schools  of  ^^'^ 
gladiators,  held  out  fer  Yitellius,  while  the  patrician  retreat 
of  Puteoli  declared  against  him.  The  first  officer  he  sent  to 
check  this  movement  went  over,  with  his  forces,  to  the  ene* 
my ;  and  the  Flavian  partisans,  thus  increased  in  strength 
and  numbers,  occupied  the  walls  of  Tarracina.  Yitellius, 
in  dismay  atid  ccmstemation,  now  drew  his  troops  nearer  to 
Rome,  leaving  the  Apennines  open  to  the  enemy,  and  sought, 
by  frantic  promises  and  entreaties,  to  induce  the  senators, 
the  knights,  and  even  the  lowest  of  the  citizens,  to  ofier  men, 
armJ3,  and  money  in  aid  of  his  falling  fortunes.  The  news 
of  the  rising  in  .Campania  rcmsed  the  Marsians,  the  Pelig- 
nians,  and  the  Samnites.'    The  heart  of  Italy  was  more  ex- 

>  Tac.  But,  liL  54,  66. 

*  Tac  i/^  ill  69. :  **  Ercctus  Samnis,  Fclignas(xao^  oi  Mara,  semulatione 
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Cited  by  the  personal  struggle  of  two  obscure  adyentarem 
thim  by  the  war  of  classes  in  the  last  Bge  of  the  repablio. 
The  cold  and  wet  of  the  winter  season,  which  had  now  set 
in,  waa  the  last  ally  of  Yitellins ;  and  the  difficulty  with 
which  Antcmins  at  length  overcame  this  mountain  barrier, 
though  ujaepposed,  showed  how  easily  the  emperor  might 

have  checked  and  perhaps  destiwed  him  in  tiie 
et  the  Ap«a-      att^Bpt.    But  the  passage  was  now  enectea :  the 

two  armies  confionted  each  4»dier  in  the  ydley 
of  the  Nar,  Deserted  by  their  emperor,  and  wiAovtt  a  leader, 
the  VitelUans  had  no  spirit  for  fighting.  The  head  of  V alens, 
kept  some  time  in  custody,  and  'Uow  slain  at  UrlmiTmi,  was 
exhibited  to  them:  a  trophy  which  awed  them  into  submis- 
sion. Antonius  received  them  with  clemency,  and  breaking 
them  in  two  divisions  for  greater  security,  was  content  with 
setting  watch  over  their  movements,  and  suffered  them  to 
retain  their  arms.  He  then  proceeded  to  offer  terms  to  Yi« 
tellius  himself  promising  him  lifo,  large  revenues,  and  a  quiet 
retreat  in  Campania,  as  the  reward  of  submission.  These 
offers  were  confirmed  by  Mnoianua  Vitdlius,  stunned  by 
his  misfortunes,  passively  acquiesced.  Had  not  the  fee,  says 
Tacitus,  remembered  that  he  had  once  been  emperor,  he 
would  himself  have  forgotten  it.  It  is  gratifying,  however, 
to  find  that  in  the  heat  of  a  Soman  civil  war,  one  rival  could 
make  such  assurances  of  clemency,  and  the  other  oonld  eon- 
fide  in  them.^ 

Nevertheless  the  advent  of  Primus  and  his  plundering 
legions  was  anticipated  with  horror  by  the  chief  citizens. 
«.  ,*.     -       Their  object  was  to  save  Rome,  whatever  else 

Vlleltlna  offers  .    ,       ,  «  ,       ,.  - 

toreeignthe      might  happen,  from  the  lioence  of  an  mvadme 

empire,  but  Is  ®  ^J.     J7^        ,      ,  .-..,.  , 

nrorenMbj     ai*my.     V  itemufl  had  retamed  m  the  city,  ob- 
served, but  not  guarded,  the  brother  and  the 
younger  son  of  his  rivaL    Fear  for  himself  and  for  his  own 
family,  aft  in  Otho's.case,  had.  introduced  this  new  feature  of 

quod  Campftnia  pnBVenisset,  ut  in  novo  obscquio,  ad  oancta  belli  mania  arrei 
•cant" 

"  Tac  Eat.  iU.  60-tS. 
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mercy  and  consideration  into  the  quarrels  of  party  chiefs. 
Flavins  Sabinns  was  some  years  older  than  Vespasian,  th6 
head  of  their  house,  and  the  wealthier  of  the  two.  Devoid 
of  personal  ambition,  and  only  anxious  to  spare  effiision  of 
blood,  he  listened  willingly  to  the  mstances  of  the  nobles, 
now  gathered  round  him,  urging  him  to  assume  the  kad  of 
his  brother's  faction,  and  discuss  perscmally  with  YitelUus 
the  terms  of  accommodation.  In  the  temple  of  Ap<dlo,  with 
one  witness  from  among  the  diie&  on'  either  side,  the  transr 
fer  of  the  empire  was  debated  and  settled.^  But,  unfortu* 
nately,  the  city  was  still  filled  with  the  fugitives  from  so 
many  disasters,  desperate  swordsmen  who  could  not  endure 
the  shame  of  yieldhig.  They  muttered  in  the  eara  of  their 
trembling  chie^  that  there  was  no  hope  of  safety  for  him  in 
a  private  station.  The  present  danger,  however,  seemed 
more  terrible  than  the  distant,  and  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  arm  again.  He  Bsued  fi^m  the  palace,  clothed  in 
black,  his  fanuly  in  mourning  around  him.*  His  in&nt  child 
was  borne  in  a  Utter.  The  procession  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  funeral.  The  people  applauded  compassionately,  but 
the  soldiers  frowned  in  rilence.  Vitellius  made  a  short 
harangue  in  the  forum,  and  then,  taking  his  dagger  from  his 
side,  as  the  ensign  of  power,  tendered  it  to  the  consul  CcBcil- 
ias.  The  soldiers  murmured  aloud,  and  the  consul,  in  pity 
or  from  fear,  declined  to  accept  it.  He  then  turned  towards 
the  temple  of  Concord,  meaning  there  to  leave  the  symbols 
of  imperial  office,  and  retire  to  the  house  of  his  brother. 
But  the  soldiers  now  interposed.  They  would  not  suffer  him 
to  hide  himself  in  a  private  dwelling,  but  compelled  him  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  the  palace,  which  he  entered  once  more, 
hardly  conscious  whether  he  were  still  emperor  or  not.* 

*  Tac.  EUl,  iii.  65. :  "  Saepo  domi  corgrcs^  pn  the  palace  ?)  postremo  In 
cede  ApoDiuis  pepigerc"  The  temple  of  Apollo  was  probably  that  on  the  Pala- 
tine, connected  with  the  imperial  residence.  Either  it  had  miSbred  little  in 
Kcio^B  fire,  or  it  had  been  speedily  restored. 

•  Tac  Hlti,  iii.  67.,  iv.  KaL  Jan.  (Dec  18.  822):  "Audita  dcfectione  legl- 
onis  cohortiamquc,  quas  sc  Narniae  dediderant'' 

'  Tac  JUsL  iii.  68.:  "Interclasum  aliud  iter,  idque  solum  quod  in  Sacram 
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Bj  the  senate,  howeyer,  by  the  knights,  the  magistrates, 

and  police  of  the  city,  the  transfer  of  the  empire  was  re- 

GCarded  as  accomplished*    All  crowded  to  the 

Sablnos  tales       °  .  ««,.  -.  •  i»t. 

reftigtt  la  tiM      mansion  of  Sabmns,  as  the  repre^ntative  of  their 
^^  new  sovereign,  and  there  heard,  not  without  dis- 

may, the  mnrmors  and  menaces  of  the  G^ermanic  cohorts 
l^ey  urged  Sabinus  to  arm  at  once  for  their  defence,  fi>r  his 
own  defence,  for  the  defbnce  of  Ins  brother's  throne;  bat 
their  force  was  small,  their,  i&easafes  were  hastily  taken,  and 
while  conyeying  him  towards  the  palace,  which  they  wished 
him  at  once  to  occupy,  they  were  met,  at  a  q^yt  called  Fun- 
danius'  pool,  by  the  enraged  Yitellians,  attacked,  and  routed.^ 
Sabinus,  with  those  nearest  to  him,  made  for  the  Capitoline  hill, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  enclosed  predncts  of  the  Capitol- 
ium,  or  t^nple  of  Jupiter.  The  Yitellians  contented  Uiem- 
selves  with  watching  the  outlets  during  the  day ;  but  at  night 
they  were  too  indolent  or  too  careless  to  keep  guard  through 
a  yiolent  storm  of  rain,  and  Sabinus  was  enabled  to  communi- 
cate with  his  irieftds  in  the  city,  to  receive  Domitianus  and 
his  own  children  into  his  place  of  refuge,  and  notify  his 
peril  to  the  Flavian  generals  beyond  the  widls.  At  dawn  he 
sent  to  Vitellius  to  complain  of  the  violation  of  their  agree- 
ment, and  remind  him  of  the  good  £dth  with  which  he  had 
himself  acted,  and  the  indulgence  with  which,  though  backed 
by  a  conquering  army,  he  bad  treated  his  opponent.  Vitel- 
lius assented  to  these  representations,  but  pleaded  his  inabil- 

Viam  peigeret  patebat**  Yitdlios  had  descended  into  the  Via  Sacra  bj  the 
Porta  Mugionis,  traversed  the  forum,  ascended  the  rostra,  and  proceeded  to  the 
temple  of  Concord  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline.  He  would  hare  retired  to  the 
house  of  Sabinus,  which  I  conjecture  (see  the  following  note)  to  have  been  m 
the  direcUon  of  the  Qoirinal ;  but  the  soldiera  oompelled  him  to  return  bj  the 
tame  way  he  had  come.    ^  Turn  consilii  inope  in  palatium  rediit**  . 

^  Of  the  Lacus  Fundani  we  onlj  learn  from  an  inscription  (Grater,  896.  6.) 
that  it  gave  name  to  a  Yicus.  The  Curtian  and  Senrilian  pools  mdicated  an- 
dent  swamps  in  the  trough  of  the  forum,  which  had  been  drained  by  the  great 
Cloaca.  Possibly  the  Fundanian  Pool  was  a  similar  spot  near  the  Suburnu  It 
Boems,  from  the  narratire,  that  it  lay  nearly  between  the  house  of  Sabmus  and 
the  Palatine.    The  inscription  is  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  QuirinaL 
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ity  to  restrain  his  own  soldiers,  and  could  only  indicate  to 
the  ^lYoy  a  secret  way  of  exit  from  the  palace.  Scarcely 
had  this  officer  returned  to  the  Capitol,  when  the  Vitellians 
rushed  tumultuously,  without  a  leader,  to  the  assault.  They 
nK>unted  the  ascent  &om  the  £:>rum  to  the  main  enti'ance  of 
the  enclosure,  and  reached  an  outer  gate  on  the  .slbpo,  as  it 
would  appear,  of  the  Clivus:'  the  Flavians  issued  oil  the 
roo&  i)f  the  colonnades  which  flanked  the  right  side  of  the 
ascent,  imd  hurled  stones  and  tiles  on  the  t»saiL-  •.     ^  :  , 

__         -•*•■.  1.         i»       •  1     t    Attack  ana  de- 

ants.    They  in  th^r  turn,  not  being  fuinished  fimoeorow 

with  military  engines,  nor  pausing  to  send  for      ^  ^ 

them,  threw  blazing  brands  into  the  colonnades,  which  were 

probably  of  wo<)d,  and  thus  drove  the  defenders  from  arch 

to  arch,  till  the  Are  reached  the  gate.    ThiB  doors  would  have 

been  soon  consumed,  and  the  Vitellians  would  have  rushed 

into  the  enclosure,  but  Sabinus  had  torn  &*om  their  pedestals 

the  statues  of  gods  and  men  which  thronged  the  precincts 

of  the  temple,  and  cast  th^n  down  before  thegatesto  form 

a  barrier.    Thus  baffled,  the  assailants  retreated  down  the 

hill  to  the  forum,  where  two  other  ways  branched  ofl^  the 

one  immediately  to  the  right,  ascending  to  the  Asylum  be- 

>  Tac.  iffisL  iil  71. :  "  Cito  agmlne  forum  ei  imminentia  foro  templa  pne- 
tenrecti,  erigunt  aciem  per  adyersmn  coUem,  usquo  ad  primas  Oapitolitifi  ardB 
fores."  For  a  full  didenssion  of  the  topography  of  this  interesting  passage  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  a  notice  in  tiie  Jownud  of  Ckmeai  PhMog^y'So,  z. 
Kar.  1857.  It  may  suffice  to  state  in  this  jdaoe  &e  oonohBioiis  to  wliidi  I  am 
led. — 1.  The  point  of  attack  was  the  Oapitoline  t^n^de  or  Capitol,  called  by 
Tacitos  Gapitolium  and  Arx  Capitdlina.  2.  This  temple  stood  on  the  TazpeSan 
or  S.  W.  fiumnrit  of  the  O!q>itoline  hill,  the  K.  W.  summit  (the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Araceli)  being  the  Arx  pn4)er,  at  this  time  an  indefensible  position.  S. 
The  oater  gate  ("  primas  fores  ")  was  perhaps  that  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Porta  Pandana,  on  the  ascent  of  the  Cspitoline,  beneath  the  Tabularinm.  4. 
The  ascent  by  the  Hundred  Steps  was  from  the  Yelabram  to  the  left  6.  That 
by  the  Lncus  Asyli  was  from  the  Forum  and  Oafoer  to  the  riglA  0.  The 
second  attack  was  made  from  tiie  levd  of  the  As^um  (about  the  presient  steps 
by  the  Conserrators*  palace),  the  assailants  haying  turned  the  exterior  defenoes 
of  the  Capitol  beneath  tiie  Tabularium.  These  defiences,  indeed,  had  beea  only 
extemporized,  fnt  the  Porta  Pandana  was  generally  left  open,  fi-om  whence  it 
took  its  name. 
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tween  the  Tabulariom  tnd  the  Career;  the  other  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  much  more  oircmtous,  passing  through 
the  Yelabrnm  beneath  the  Tarpeian  rook,  and  so  by  the 
flight  of  the  Hundred  Stairs  to  the  platform  of  the  CapitoL 
On  each  side  there  were,  as  it  appears,  lateral  approaches  to 
the  temple ;  that  from  the  Asylum  was  the  nearest,  and  here 
the  Yitellians  pressed  with  the  greatest  force  and  numbers. 
The  base  of  the  Capitol  was  about  thirty  feet  higher  than 
that  of  the  Asylum ;  but  they  easily  sealed  the  houses,  which 
leant  against  the  wall,  and  rose  to  the  level  of  the  enclosing 
conflagratton  rampait,*  The  assailants  forced  their  way  by 
of  the  tempi*,  fij^  ^j^^  defenders  strove  by  the  same  means  to 
obstruct  their  progress,  nor  was  it  known  firom  which  side 
the  flames  alighted  on  the  roois  of  the  CapitoUne  bnildings, 
spread  along  the  galleries  which  surrounded  the  triple  oell, 
and  finally  kindled  the  gable  of  dry  and  ancient  *wood  which 
crowned  its  summit.'  The  whdle  temple  was  soon  in  a  blaze 
from  end  to  end,  and  the  august  sanctuary  of  the  Roman 
people  was  consulted  in  the  ra^ng  conflagration. 

The  assault,  the  defence,  the  conflagration,  were  watched 

'  The  Oapitoline  temple  comprehended  three  cells,  those  of  Jupiter,  Juno^ 
and  Minerra,  beneath  a  aingle  roof  and  pediment  It  may  have  been  about 
&%  feet  in  width,  and  less,  I  suppose,  hi  height ;  biult  of  stone,  but  the  roof  of 
Wood.  It  was  surrotmded  on  three  Bides  by  rows  of  pillaiB,  doable  at  the  aldfla, 
triple  in  front,  but  seems  to  hayo  been  closed  in  with  a  blank  wall  at  the  back. 
TbiB  preeiBet  was  nearly  a  atiaare  of  two  hundred  ieel»  erected  upon  a  stone 
pUtfonn,  whioh  itself  was  snpported  by  yast  obstnictioni^  from  the  base  of  the 
hilL  There  seems  to  have  be^  also  an  outer  prednct,  the  Area  Cajutolina, 
perhaps  only  in  front,  and  the  whole,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  enclosed  with  a 
wall  The  Capitol  fkced  &  (Ur.  i  66.),  more  predsely,  I  imagiqe,  B.&,  front- 
ing the  Focurn. 

*  Tae.  L  e;:  "Ihde  hipeus  jignis  In  porticus  af^xjfiitas  tedibus;  max  sosti* 
nentes.  fasflgimn  aquilie  yetere  Ugno  tnuerunt  flnmmam  aluoruntque."  The 
"aquiln  ".  are  the  leaning  rafters  which  formed  the  angle  of  the  pedirn^  which 
seem  to  haye  been  open,  eoooiding  to  the  wdl-kpown  description  of  the  temple 
intbeJSn&^tfmamToiimef  Kudpides.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  tem- 
ples of  Bcnne  at  this  period  were  generally  constrocted  so  rudely;  but  the  priests 
had  insisted  that  the  OH>itol  should  be  rebuilt^  after  the  Sullan  conflagrationi 
exactly  on  the  ancient  model. 
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by  YiteUinfl  from  the  palace  opposite ;  by  the  Roman  people 
from  the  fonun  and  Velabrum  beneath,  as  well  DomitiMi  «•- 
as  from  the  summit  of  every  hilL     Ths  Gaids^  u tSenfSd" 
he  exclaimed,  mere  again  maatera  of  the  city ;  ■^**°* 
yet  even  the  GatUs  had  never  Jmmt  the  Cc^nioly  nor  over- 
thrown  the  aacred  pledge  of  empire^  the  shrine  of  Jupiter y  the 
Beat  and  Grecsteatj  the  ahrine  vowed  by  Tarquiniua  Priacua^ 
and  hdUfrom  the  apoUa  of  war  by  St^perbua.    Once,  indeed, 
in  the  first  civil  war,  that  holy  fane  had  been  consumed  by 
fire ;  but  it  had  risen  again  from  its  ashes,  erected  by  Salla, 
and  dedicated  by  Catulns,  whose  honoured  name  had  oon« 
tinned  to  grace  its  summit  amidst  so  many  monuments  de* 
voted  to  the  glory  of  the  CflBsara*    The  fugitives  within  the 
precincts  were  dismayed  with  horror  at  the  scene.    Sabinus 
lost  all  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  and  made  no  further 
attempt  at  defence.    The  Gauls  and  Qermans,  checked  by 
no  reverence  for  Roman  divinities,  burst  in  with  yells  of  tri- 
umph, and  put  to  the  sword  all  that  could  not  escape  in  the 
confusion.    Domitian  contrived,  with  a  freedman's  help,  to 
disguise  himself  in  priest's  robes,  and  formd  an  asylum  with 
a  servant  of  the  templa'    Sabinus  was  seized,  bound  and 
carried  to  Yitellius ;  the  populace  clamoured  for  his  death, 
as  the  author  of  the  national  calamity ;  and  Yitellius  in  vain 
expostulated  with  them  before  the  doors  of  the  palace.    The 
old  man  was  struck  down,  pierced  and  mutilated,  and  his 
headless  trunk  dragged  to  the  Qemonise.    Atticus,  one  of  the 
consuls,  who  was  taken  with  him,  saved  himself  by  declaring 
that  his  own  hand  had  fired  the  CapitoL    The  Yitellians 
were  satisfied  with  this  avowal,  whicb  sieemed  to  relieve  them 
from  the  crime,  and  the  indignation  of  the  citizens  was 
already  appeased  by  the  blood  of  Sabinus.' 

*  See  aboTe,  chap.  iv.  of  this  work  (YoL  L  p.  156,  note).  Notwithstanding 
Che  decree  of  the  senate  for  the  snbstitation  of  Caesar's  name  for  that  of  Cata- 
.ns,  the  original  inscription  remidned.  Tacitas  says  expressly:  "Lntatii  Catnli 
nomen  inter  tanta  Csesamm  opera  nsqae  ad  TitelBmn  mansit** 

•  Tae.  EUL  iH  74.:  "lineo  amictu."  Comp.  Snet  Damk,  l.i  "Isiao* 
cdatoBhabitu,'*  •  Tac  Hid.  uL  '?5. 

Ill 
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But  the  blood  of  a  brother  of  Vespasian  could  not  sink 
into  the  groond.  No  more  hope  of  pardon  for  the  oonqnered ; 
AntonioB  i«acto  ^^  Toom  foT  retreat  and  unmolested  privacy. 
the ^^5  The  murderer  of  Sabinus  must  now  rush  to  the 
^^^^^  field,  or  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

Meanwhile  Lucius  Yitellius  had  not  yet  laid  down  his  arms. 
From  his  camp  at  Feronia  he  continued  to  watch  Tarracina, 
and,  gaining  admittance  there  by  treachery,  slew  the  Flavian 
commander  and  his  undisciplined  partisans.  Had  he  now 
returned  at  once  to  Rome,  he  would  have  met  the  Flavians 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  the  conflict  which  would  have 
ensued  between  them  might  have  ended  in  its  utter  destruction. 
But  he  contented  himself  with  sending  to  ask  his  brother 
whether  he  should  return,  or  prosecute  the  reduction  of  Campa- 
nia. By  this  delay  the  event  was  decided.  Primus  was  ad- 
vancing along  the  Flaminian  Way,  but  leisurely,  in  order  not 
to  outstrip  the  arrival  of  Mucianus.  At  Ocriculum  he  halted 
for  Bome  days  to  feep  the  feast  of  the  Saturnalia.  However,, 
he  sent  forward  Petilius  Cerealis  with  a  thousand  horse ;  and 
the  squadron  crossing  j&om  the  Flaminiim  to  the  Salarian  Way, 
attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  city.  But  theYiteliians 
were  on  the  alert,  and  received  them  with  a  mixed  force  of 
horse  and  foot  in  the  lanes  and  among  the  garden  walls  out* 
side  the  gates,  where  they  checked  and  discomfited  them. 
Primus,  had  arrived  at  Saxa  Rubra,  when  he  learnt  the  de- 
struction of  the  Capitol,  the  repulse  of  Cerealis,  and  the 
revived  efibrts  of  the  Vitellians,  who  were  arming  the  popu- 
lace and  the  slaves.  Yitellius  himself  had  come  forth  in 
public,  had  harangued  the  citizens^  and  sent  them  fordi  to 
d^knd  their  country:  he  had  convened  the  senate  and 
appointed  envoys  to  treat  in  the  name  of  the  republic.  It 
was  not  a  time  when  the  voice  of  argument  could  be  heard 
on  either  side,  least  of  all,  the  sage  maxims  and  gentle  ex- 
hortations of  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  such  as  the  stoic  Muso- 
nius,  who  mingled  unbidden  with  the  deputation  to  Primus, 
and  Imrangued  the  soldiers  in  their  ran]^  on  th0  blessiogs^of 
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peace  and  the  pains  and  perils  of  warfare.'  From  smiles  and 
jeers  they  would  have  proceeded  to  violence,  had  he  not 
taken  wiser  counsel,  and  abstained  from  his  unseasonable 
admonitions.  The  Vestals,  who  bore  letters  to  the  general, 
were  treated  with  due  respect ;  but  their  petition  for  a  single 
day  for  conference  was  sternly  rejected.  The  death  of  Sabi- 
nus,  it  was  declared,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Capitol,  had 
rendered  parley  impossible.* 

Indeed  the  soldiers  of  Primus  would  brook  not  an  instant's 
delay.  They  insisted  on  being  led  immediately  to  the  gates, 
and  panted  for  the  last  death-struggle  with  the  storm  of  the 
foes  whose  colours  they  saw  flying  from  the  Sft^e**^" 
summits  of  the  seven  hills.  The  Flavian  army  "'^t^- 
advanced  in  three  divisions ;  on  the  left  by  the  Salarian  Way 
to  the  Colline  gate ;  on  the  right  through  fields  and  meadows 
along  the  bank  of  the  Tiber ;  the  centre  occupied  the  Fla- 
minian  road  which  led  direct  to  the  foot  of  the  CapitoL  Tlie 
Yitellians  went  out  to  meet  their  assailants  at  all  points, 
soldiers  and  rabble  mingled  together,  without  plan  or  order. 
But  in  one  quarter  only,  beside  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  on 
the  slope  of  the  Pincian,  where  the  Flavians  were  impeded 
by  narrow  and  slippery  lanes,  did  they  maintain  the  combat 
with  some  spirit,  till  a  party  of  the  assailants,  bursting  in 
through  the  Colline  gate,  took  the  defenders  in  the  rear.  At 
the  centre  and  on  the  right  the  Flavians  carried  everything 
immediately  before  them,  and  drove  their  opponents  with 
slaughter  from  the  Campus  Martins  into  the  city.  The 
victors  entered  peltmell  with  the  vanquished,  for  the  gates 
of  Rome  now  stood,  it  seems,  always  open,  and  the  combat 
was  renewed  ftbih  street  to  street,  the  populace  looking  gaily 
on,  applauding  or  hooting  as  in  the  theatre,  and  helping  to 

'  We  have  Ust  heard  of  this  phflosopher  as  digging  in  the  trench  o^  Nero's 
Isthmian  canaL    It  seems  that  he  had  been  restored,  as  a  noble  Boman,  from 
exile,  under  Qalba.    Tac  EisL  iH  81. :  *<lilseuerat  se  l^atis  Hnsonius  RoAis, 
equestris  ordinis,  studimn  philosophisB  et  pladta  Stoicormn  femnlatus  .  . 
omisit  intempestiTam  sapientiam.'* 

•  Tac.  EisL  Y»-81. 

voTm  VI. — 24 
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drag  the  fagitives  from  the  Bho{>s  and  taverns  for  slaughter. 
The  rahhle  of  the  city,  men  and  women,  halfnlnuEkk,  haLf* 
naked,  dahbled  in  the  blood  of  the  dead  and  dying,  or  thi^w 
themselyes  into  the  defenceless  honses,  and  snatched  their 
plunder  eren  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers.  Some  had  seen 
the  conflicts  of  armed  men  in  the  streets  under  Sulla  and 
Cinna,  but  never  before  such  a  hideous  iftixtttre  of  levity  and 
ferocity ;  never  before  had  her  bastard  brcfod,  the  worthless 
mob  of  the  forum,  betrayed  so  flagrantly  their  contempt  for 
the  weal  and  honour  of  their  country.* 

Through  all  these  horrors  the  Flaidans  forced  their  way 

without  flinching,  and  drove  the  Vitellians  to  their  la^ 

stronghold  in  the  camp  of  the  prsBtorians.    The 

Storm  of  the        ,./.,.  ,  ,  ,, 

pratorian  liueia  of  thls  cnclosure  were  strenuously  attacked 
'*°*^  and  desperately  defended*     The  Vitellians  had 

no  hope  of  escape,  none  of  quarter.  Intent  on  the  capture 
of  Rome,  their  assailants  had  brought  with  them  on  their 
march  the  engines  requisite  for  a  siege,  and  now  set  them- 
selves to  their  last  task  with  determination.  They  cleared  the 
battlements  with  the  catapult ;  raised  mounds  or  towers  to 
the  level  of  the  ramparts,  or  applied  torches  to  the  gates. 
Then  bursting  into  the  camp,  they  put  every  mem  still  sur- 
viving to  the  sword.  Vitellius,  on  the  taking  of  the  city, 
had  escaped  from  the  rear  of  the  palace  in  a  litter  to  the 
Aventine,  where  his  wife  possessed  a  residence,  hoping  to 
conceal  himself  through  the  day,  and  fly  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  to  his  brother's  stronghold  in  Tarracina.  But  his 
viteiihia,i»eii-  restlessuess  eould  not  suffer  him  to  remain  there. 
WsSlap^te *  He  returned,  under  some  strange  impulse,  oilce 
^Sf^cS^  ^^^  *o  *t^  palace,  and  roamed  through  its  now 
^SSmmwi*  deserted  halls,  dismayed  at  solitude  and  silence, 
■^*^  yet  shrinking  from  every  sound,  and  the  presence 

of  a  human  being.'    At  last  he  was  foimd,  half  hidden  be- 

'  Tac.  EUi,  ill  82,  83. :  **  Nulla  pardum  com,  malia  pnblioU  Iseti."  Itoi 
(bcY.  19.)  computes  the  Blain  altogether  at  fifty  thousand. 

*  Tac  JBisL  iii.  84. :  "In  palatium  r^reditor,  Tastum  dosertumque 

terret  solitudo  et  tacentes  leci :  tentat  clausa;  inhorrescitTaoois.*'  Suet^  VtielL 
16. 
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hind  a  curtain,  by  a  tribune,  and  ignominiously  dragged  forth. 
TVith  1^8  hands  bound,  his  dress  torn,  he  was  hurried  along, 
amidst  the  scoffl  of  the  multitude,  and  without  one  voice 
raised  even  in  pity  for  his  misfortunes.  One  of  the  Germanio 
soldiers  meeting  him,  cut  Mm  down  at  once,  in  fiiry,  or 
possibly  in  mercy.  But  with  the  same  blow  the  man  had 
struck  the  tribune,  and  was  immediately  slain  by  his  attend* 
ants.  YiteUitis  himself  was  not  mortally  wounded,  and  was 
rei^erved  for  more  pain  and  insult.  The  soldiers  pricked  him 
with  their  weapons,  to  urge  him  on,  or  stopped  him  to  wit* 
ness  the  demolition  of  his  statues,  and  gaze  upon  the  spot 
where  Galba  had  fidlen :  f  hey  kept  his  head  erect  with  a 
sword  placed  beneath  his  chin,  flung  mud  and  filth  in  his 
fiice,  and  smote  his  cheek  with  insolent  mockery.  At  last 
they  thrust  or  dragged  him  to  the  Gemoniae,  and  there  de- 
spatched him  with  many  wounds.^ 

Yet  I  was  once  yovr  Imperator^  were  the  last  words  he 
uttered,  and  the  worthiest  that  hare  been  recorded  of  him.' 
He  was  once  a  Roman  General;  and  to  have  condnding 
commanded  the  legions  was  to  have  felt  the^g-  SSljSSp^or*^* 
nity  of  a  man  responsible  for  the  fiite  of  armies  vi««i"««- 
and  the  welfare  of  the  provinces.  He  was  once  a  Roman 
Emperor;  and  to  have  worn  the  imperial  purple  for  nine 
months  only,  was  to  fill  a  space  in  the  world,  and  leave  a 
name  in  history.  It  was  for  this  accident  alone,  indeed,  that 
the  name  of  Yitellius  deserves  to  be  registered  in  human 
annals.  The  firankness  and  good  fellowdiip  allowed  him 
were  at  best  trifling  and  common-place  merits,  nor  had  he 
the  force  of  character  which  may  render  a  bad  man  remark- 

'  Snetoniiis  ii  {Nirtioiikr  in  d68oribikig  these  issults:  '^Rel^tis  post  tei^ 
manibofli  iigaeto  cervidlyvs  laqoecs  veste  diadssa,  seminiidiis  .  .  rednoto  ooma 
capHe,  oea  noiii  solent,  atqae  etiam  mento  mncrooe  gladii  subreoto,  ut  viseu- 
dam  pnsbcret  fadem  neve  sobmitteret :  qnibosdam  steroore  et  ooeno  moesscn- 
tlbos  •  •  .  tsadem  ^md  GemonSiB  mintttjaeimia  JctJbqe  eicurnfflcntnH  esC*  He 
Is  repeated  bj  Dion,  Eatropiiis,  and  Orosios. 

'  Tac.  Hid,  iiL  85. :  ''Vox  una  non  degeneris  animi  .  .  .  fe  tamen  Impora 
torem  ejus  ftiisse.**    Dion,  Ixv.  21. 
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able.  To  his  indolenoe^  bis  pro^gaoy,  his  beastly  sensuality, 
we  have  oyerwhelming  testimony.  He  was  weak,  easy* 
tempered,  unprincipled,  unscrupulous;  he  was  selfish  and 
hard-hearted ;  but  the  charge  of  ferocious  cruelty  made  by 
some  writers  against  him  is  hardly  supported  by  Tacitus,  and 
the  stories  regarding  it  do  not  always  agree  together.  It  is 
recorded  to  his  credit,  that  he  had  spared  not  only  the  kins- 
man of  Vespasian,  who  was  to  succeed  him,  but  of  Otho, 
whom  he  had  supplanted.*  Some  allowance  may  fidrly  be 
made  for  the  countenance  naturally  given  by  his  successor  to 
the  most  disparaging  view  of  his  conduct  The  account  I 
have  followed  is  circumstantial,  and  consistent,  and  I  cannot 
abandon  lines  so  vigorously  traced  by  Tacitus,  for  the  satire 
and  ribaldry  of  Suetonius  and  Dion.  Indeed  the  Histories 
«.   «™  .        of  Tacitus,  which  give  the  narrative  of  these 

The  "Histo-  .  .         *  ,        .,      ,         . 

ries^ofTaci-     tmics  m  greater  detail  than  it  seems  necessary 

tus  more  tobe.  ^r;  ,  ._  _* 

relied  <A  than  here  to  follow,  are  m  my  ludgment  more  to  be 
relied  on  than  his  Annals.  The  pictures  he  has 
drawn  of  Galba,  Otho,  Yitellius  and  Vespasian,  bear  the  full 
impress  of  truth.  They  exhibit  characters  aptly  moulded 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  with  vack  a 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  as  stamps  them  at  once  as  genuine. 
Relieved  from  die  painM  duty  of  criticizing  and  correcting, 
I  have  had  only  to  copy  them  on  a  smaller  scale  to  the  best 
of  my  humble  ability. 

The  occupation  of  Rome  by  a  conquering  army,  citizens 
in  name,  but  with  none  of  the  feelings  of  citizens  in  their 
hearts,  was  a  disaster  long  and  painfiilly  remem- 
iMden  diride  betcd.  The  uttcr  rout  and  massacre  of  the  van- 
boDonn  among  GULBhcd  did  uot  calm  at  oucc  the  passions  of  the 
victors.  The  war  was  over^  but  peace  had  not 
recommenced.  Armed  bsmds  continued  to  traverse  the 
streets,  without  leaders  or  discipline,  insulting  or  attacking 

'  iHon,  Ixr.  22.  IVidtns  allows  of  Urn  (ill  86.):  "Ineimt  tsmen  simpUoi- 
tas  ac  liberalitas  .  .  .  Amicitias  .  .  .  meruit  magia  quam  habmt"  YtteDins, 
•ooordfiig  to  the  precise  statement  of  Dion,  Hted  fifty-four  years  and  eigiity-nine 
days;  bom  in  Sept  768,  died  Dec.  822. 
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all  who  displeased  them,  all  whom  they  chose  to  regard  as 
their  enemies,  many  who  had  no  other  demerit  than  their 
respectable  i^pearanoe.  The  thirst  for  blood  was  soon 
turned  to  a  lost  of  plunder,  and  now,  under  pretence  of 
searching  for  ViteUians,  or  often  with  no  pretence  at  all,  the 
soldiers  broke  into  priyate  houses,  guided  by  slares  and 
clients,  or  even  by  professed  friends  of  the  wealthiest  citi- 
zens. The  chiefe  of  the  Flavian  piarty  were  unable  to  re- 
strain these  excesses ;  they  were  too  intent,  perhaps,  on  se- 
curing the  fruits  of  victory,  to  regard  them.  They  had 
raised  the  young  Domitian  to  the  place  and  name  of  a  C8&- 
sar,  and  were  now  engaged  in  intriguing  among  themselves 
for  office  under  him.  The  prefecture  of  the  guards  foil  to 
Arrius  Varus ;  but  Antonius  Primus  secured  the  substance 
of  power  by  obtainio^  superior  influence  over  the  yoxmg 
prince's  mind.  The  slaves  and  valuables  of  the  palace  fdil 
to  the  share  of  Primus,  who  claimed  them  almost  avofwedly, 
as  the  plunder  due  to  hia  victory  at  Cremona.'  One'  thing 
alone  remained  to  coniplete  that  victory,  the  destruction  of 
L.  Yitellius,  and  his  faction  still  in  arms  in  Tarracina.  A 
squadron  of  horse  was  sent  on  as  for  as  Aricia;  the  infontry 
of  a  single  legion  halted  at  no  greater  distance  than  Bovillae. 
This  demonstration  was  sufficient.  L.  Yitellius  surrendered 
without  conditions,  and  his  troops  were  led  disarmed  to 
Rome  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession,  between  the  ranks 
of  their  captors,  scowling  at  the  populace  who  poured  forth 
to  see  th^m,  and  beh^d  their  humiliation  with  flippant  deris- 
ion. Their  chief  was  put  to  death,  but  the  men  were  only 
kept  for  a  time  in  custody;  while  the  embers  of  civil  war 
were  easily  stifled  in  Campania,  where  the  Third  legion  was 
quartered  as  in  a  conquered  coimtry,  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  precaution*  as  to  gratify  a  mass  of  greedy  and  unruly 
veterans.* 

*  This  man  seems  ndiher  to  haye  obtained  nor  claimed  the  character  of  a 
Boman  at  all  It  had  been  portended  that  Yitellius  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  Gaul,  and  Primus  was  bom  at  Tolosa,  and  known  in  childhood  by  the  q» 
tive  appellation  of  Beccus  (bee),  the  beak  of  a  cock.    Suet.  ViielL  18. 

"  Tac.  SUL  iv.  l,-2. ;  Dion,  I  c. 
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The  death  of  Vitellias  on  the  21st  of  Deceml»er  cleared 
the  field  &t  Yespasian;  but  the  principate  of  the  new  em- 
Thopriiidpftie  pc^or  dated  fixim  the  1st  of  July,  the  day  when 
SiteB^m^n-  '*'^®  legions  swore  to  him  at  Alexandria.  TRie 
^ ^^^  senators  hastened  to  decide  him  aU  the  honours 

and  prerogatives  of  empire  in  one  magnificent  manifesto,  and 
paid  Jealous  court  to  his  son«'  Yespasian  himself  was  still 
far  distant;  nor,  indeed,  when  the  news  of  his  triumph 
reached  him,  did  he  make  any  precipitate  haste  to  assume  in 
person  the  hononrs  ]^roffered  him.  His  real  dependence  was 
on  Mucianns,  whom,  true  and  &2thfiil  as  he  knew  him  to  be, 
he  conld  suffer  to  assnme  the  airs  of  one  who  had  conferred 
an  empire  he  might  hare  seized  for  hiinflelf.  The  despatches 
this  prond  soldier  sent  to  the  soiate,  while  yet  absent  from 
the  city,  caused  anxiety,  and  even  alarm.  The  advice  he 
presomed  to  give  on  public  affairs  might  at  least,  it  was  re- 
marked, have  been  reserved  for  his  place  among  the  sena- 
tors; but  its  tone,  in  fact,  savoured  of  the  camp,  rather  than 
of  the  Curia.  All,  however,  continued  smooth  externally. 
The  triumphal  ornaments  were  voted  to  him,  ostensibly  for 
the  defence  of  Moeeia.  T^e  praetorian  insignia  were  oon&rred 
on  Primus  and  Yams;  and  on  the  same  day  a 
restontioit  of  decree  was  passed  for  the  restoration  of  the  Cap- 
itol Tlie  language  and  demeanour  of  the  sena- 
tors towards  their  new  chief  and  his  ministers  were  as  fawn- 

'  Tao.  EitL  iy.  8. :  **  At  Roma  Soiatofl  ooneta  prmcii^biis  lofiCa  Ycepasi- 
iBO  deoemiC  A  bmen  tablet  «iUi  in  iasav^OB,  importing-  to  be  a  fiieg- 
ment  of  tlds  Tery  decree^  is  slUl  shown  tX.  Beme  (see  chap.  aaod.  Vol  IDL  p. 
881.),  bat  its  genoineness  is  disputed.  OreUi  does  not  admit  it  into  his  collec- 
tion. The  technical  language  is  no  doubt  occasionally  inaccurate  for  the  Ume 
of  VespaffiSD,  but  H  may  be  regarded  as  drawn  up  in  the  phraseology  of  an 
earlier  period.  Of  Hs  external  marks  of  anthentloity,  I  hare  met  with  no  ao 
comity  except  that  mebohr  dedares  that  the  mere  inspection  oogh^  to  mtisfy 
an  intellig^t  faiquirer  in  its  favour.  Horn.  BuL  I  848.  note  860.  The  tenor 
of  the  decree  is  to  confer  on  the  new  emperor  all  the  ezecutiye  authority  pos- 
sessed by  Augustus,  Hberius,  and  Claudius,  before  him.  If  it  bestowed  spedal 
offices  and  titles,  these  must  bare  been  enumerated  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
iocument^  which  is  wanting. 
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log  9d  under  Kero.  .One  of  theiti  alone,  Helvidins  PidBCos, 
whose  name  becMie  afterwards  fiimoua,  Bpoke  j^^^  ^  ^^j. 
witlino  intemperate  fi^dom.'  H^  proposed  that  ▼wi?«i««»^ 
the  national  t^mplia  sbonld  be  nebnilt  by  the  nation,  and 
YespsfiMi  be  aak^d  to.  assist,  the  good  work,  as  the  finit  of 
the  eitizei^  tather  than  si^B^r  himself  to  undertake  it  in 
their  nan^e;  a  motion  which  the  senate  timidly  passed  oyer 
in  silened.  The  same  jnan»  a  noted  disciple  o£  the  Stoics, 
and  already  conspicnonis  ibr  his  feariessnesS)  m^iaced  the;  de- 
lators of  the  late  reigns  with  prosecntioxi.  When,  before  the 
close  of  this  bnsy  sitting,  a  deputation  was  proposed  firom 
the  senate  to  Vespasian,  he  insisted  that  the  magistrates 
should  appoint  the.  members  of  it  by  open  vote,  choosii^  on 
oatb  those  whom  tliey  deemed  most  honouraUe  and  best  ai^ 
fected  to  the  new  settlement  of  affairs :  but  soeh  a  proceed- 
ing, it  was  felt,  would  fix  a  stigma  on  the  bad  or  suspected,, 
and,  after  a  sharp  debate,*  the  courtiers  of  the  late  emperors 
carried  the  appointment  by  ballot.' 

The  efforts  of  the  sterner  patriots  to  bring  the  culprits  of 
the  late  reigns  to  justice^  as  the  only  way  in  which  they 
could  proclaim  tbeirowtiprincipleS)  caused  mudi  ^ 

.,_  _  -*_  mi  ^  ,,     Strong  meas- 

aintation  m  the  ranks  of  the  nobles,  and,  coupled  nres  of  Mac!»- 

'j.r.  J.V.J.  J    •     -x  x«         ^  A.  J    HUB  In  the  cl^. 

With  th6  suppressed  irritation  of  the  conquered 
and  the.  Ucentioua  yiolenee  of:  the  conqnereors,  tJireatened  a 
fresh  crisis  in. the  city.  The  speedy  entry  of  Hucianua  within 
the  walls  was  felt  as  a  reHef,  and  there  was  a  general  dispo- 
aitiou  to.appeal  to  bis.decasion,  and  sanction  all  Ins  measures. 
He  began  by  imposing  restraint  on  Primus  and  Yaros,  and 
m^Ving  them  feel  that  they  had  found  a  master.  AH  eyes 
were  inEuhediately  tmmed  towards  him ;  courtiers  and  aena* 
tors  Ijironged  anxiously  around  him.  He  paraded  the  streets 
at  the  head  of  his  armed  bands,  checked  licence  with  a 
strong  hand^  and  di^osed  at  his  will  of  the  hotises  and  gar- 
dens which  had  become  for  a  moment  the  prey  of  the  most 

»  Tac  J35rf.  ir.  5,  6. 

•  Tac  1.  c. :  **Eo  Senatus  die  quo  de  hnpcrio  Veapftsiani  ccnsebant."    The 
wholo  of  these  proceedings  were  the  work  of  a  single  daj. 
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audaoious  plunderer.  Leaving  still  to  Vespasian  the  title  of 
emperor^  he  seized  on  all  the  power,  and  treated  even  the 
son  of  Vespasian  as  his  sabaltenL  With  crael  precaatton, 
he  oommanded  the  death  of  Galeiianns,  the  son  of  the  vnfop- 
tnmate  Fiso,  Gkdba's  coUeagne  tbt  a  week,  as  a  possible  pre- 
tender to  the  empire ;  and  he  was  gratified  with  the  swude 
of  Prisens,  the  Vitellian  prefeet  of  the  prsBtoiians,  wiio  killed 
himself  from  shame  and  mortification.  Asiaticos,  the  fr-eed* 
man  and  &Tonrite  of  the  late  emperor,  was  degraded  to  a 
slaye's  death  on  the  cross.^ 

On  the  1st  of  January,  833,  ten  days  after  the  death  of 
Vitellius,  aflEairs  in  the  city  seemed  to  resume  their  usual 
course  with  the  appointment  of  Vesparian  and  Titus  to  the 
consulship ;  thoi^  the  occurrence  of  stoitny  weather,  which 
kept  the  oomrfleets  of  Afiioa  out  at  sea,  alarmed  the  people, 
and  caused  rumours  of  a  reyolt  in  that  important  province. 
Domitian  was  raised  to  the  prsetorship,  and  he  filled  ostensi- 
bly the  first  place  in  the  administration ;  but  he  was  indolent 
and  dissolute,  and  abandoned  himself  to  intrigue  and  de- 
bauchery. While  this  young  princess  name  was  affixed  to 
every  edict  and  appointment,  the  real  power  in  all  essentml 
matters  remained  in  the  hands  of  Mucianus.  1%e  interests 
of  Vespasian  were  secured  by  a  general  change  in  the  mag- 
istracy, both  at  home  and  iu  the  provinces,  and  the  emperor 
is  said  to  have  thanked  Domitian  ironically  for  not  supersed- 
ing him  in  his  eastern  command.'  Mucianus  was  not  less 
intent  on  breaking  down  the  influence  of  Primus  and  Varus : 
he  withdrew  th^  best  legions  from  their  command,  and 
these  he  dismissed  to  the  Syrian  or  Qerman  fipontier.  Hia 
utmost  vigilance  was  still  reqidred  to  allay  the  animosities 
which  were  repeatedly  breaking  out^mong  the  soldiers  of 
so  many  generals  in  the  city,  and  not  less  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand excited  by  their  reckless  promise&    A  prntorian  guard 

'  Tac.  SUL  iv.  11.  For  the  splendid  fortunes  of  AsiaticaB,  see  Taa  EuL  S. 
96. :  **  Nondum  qnartus  a  victoria  moisiB,  et  libertos  Yitellii  Asiatieu  Pdjde- 
toe,  Patrobioe,  et  yetera  odiorom  nomina  nqoabat*'  For  his  infiunow  oom* 
pliances,  such  as  popular  rumour  described  them,  Suet.  VileU,  12. 

■  Dion,  Ixri.  2. 
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was  embodied  from  among  the  most  damorouB  of  every 
army^  and  many  who  coveted  the  pay  and  indntgencea  of 
their  &Toared  servioe  were  with  diAcnhy  appeased  with 
hoBonra  and  donatayecu  The  neeessities  of  the  gOYeEDxaent 
demanded  an  aid  of  sixty  milMoDfl  of  sesteroes^  w^chit  was 
proposed  to  exact  by  a  forced  loan  from  the  eitiaens;  but  the 
decree  for  raising  it  was  not  put  in  execution*  It  was  nsed 
peihajMi  only  as  a  menaee,  the  dread  of  which  atimalated  the 
people  to  rally  ]M>und  the  gorernment.  As  Hncianns  grew 
stronger,  his  acts  became  more  and. more. vigorous.  The 
consulships  promised  by  L.  .Yitdlius  were  formally  with* 
drawn  firom  his  nominees  and  given  to  trusty  friends  of  the 
victor,  land  the  remains  of  tba  martyred  Sabinus  were  hcin* 
ooredwifii  apubKefonOTal;  ThemuTGfetof  L»  Fi8Q,ai  cousin 
of  Galerianus, might  seem  to  confirm  the  power  of  the  new 
dynasty^  hj  removing  another  collateral  pretender^  but  it 
afi^ted  it  with  a  deep  stain.  This  indeed  was  not  the  act 
of  Yei^asian,  xior  even  of  Mucianus,  butof  Piso's  colleague 
in  the  government  of  Africa,  who  tried  first  to  enga^  him 
in  a  i^evolt,  and,  when  baffled  by  his  unambitious  modesty, 
aeeused  him  isi&ely'  of  ther  attempt^  tod  raised  an  armed 
force  to  despatch  hirn.^ 

Many  a  herald  at  victory,  eager  for  reward,  had  crossed 
the  seas  during  the  winter,  to  be  the  first  to  greet  Yespcusian 
with  the  tidings  of  his  success.  They  had  found  him  in  his 
<iuarter8  at  Akxandiia,  arranging,  on  the  one  hand,  the  plan 
of  his  son's  operations  in  Judea,  preparing,  on  the  other,  for 
his  own  descent  upon  Italy,  as  soon  as  th&  season  slM>uld  ad- 
mit of  embarMng  his  troops.-  While  his  fortunes  were  yet 
dabioits,  such  had  been  tite  anticipation-  of  his  success,  that 
Yologesiffi  ofiered  him  forty  thousand  horsemen  for  the  cam- 
paign ;  and  it  was  considered  ike  height  of  .good  fortune  in 
a  Roman  general  to  haVe  received  such  an  offer  from  the  na- 
tional enemy,  and  to  be  in  a  condition  to  refiise  it.'    The 

Tac  Hist,  ir.  89.  41.  50. 
•  Tac.  MrL  iv.  61. ;  SucL  Vesp,  6.    But  a  few  years  before,  Lucan  bad  ex- 
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Parthian  monarch  was  dedied  to  tender  his  alliance  to  ih« 
senate,  and  informed  that  peace  was  already  restored  to 
Borne  hj  the  hands  of  the  iEtomans  themaelTes.  Bat,  amidst 
his  triomphs,  Vespasian  heard  with  vexation  of  theTioeaof 
Domitian,  whiieh  were  throwing  a  ^hade  orer  the  opening 
promise  (tf  his  prinolpate^  He  iwems  to  have  been  eaky  ap* 
prised  that  the  yonng  maoi  wfui  aiming^  yagnely  aad  fityo* 
lonsly.  indeed,  on  seising  the  empire  for  faimadf ;  and  though 
it  was  dear  that  he  had  neither  abiUtaes  nor  infl«enoe  fov 
such  an  enterprise,  that  he  shonld  merely  harbour  the  thought 
was  diirtireesing  alike  to  the  prince  and  to  the  fathec  Tttns, 
to  whom  be  now  finally  committed  the  condnot  of  the  Jew* 
ish  war,,  interceded,  beferekaTinghim,ifor  his  erring  brother, 
ventnriog  to  remind  him.  thai  ^ends  might  be  changed  with 
cirenmstanoes,  but  that  kinsmmi  most  always  remaia  sadi, 
and  to  warn  him  that  thebrotfaeni  would  not  long  continue 
united,  if  tiieor  sire  set  them  the  ezimpleof  discegarding  the 
ties  of  blood.  Vespasian  promised  to  watdi  over  tl^e  oom<* 
mon  mterests  of  his  house,  and  dismissed  him  to  the  great 
struggle  which  was  to  mi^e  him  illustrious  among  Boman 
genends.  He  urged  forward  tiie  despa;tdL  of  ooro^vesaela 
from  Egypt ;  for  Rome  was  suffering  from  scarcity.  Wheo 
the  ships  arrived  with  their  fre^ht,  only  t^n  daya'  consump- 
tion of  grain  remained,  it  was  said,  in  the  dty.^ 

With  the  return  of  abundmce  and  tranquillity,  the  first 
care  of  the  senate  was  .to .  commeoee  the  restoration  of  the 
«...     s    Cndtol;  for  while  the  temple  of  Jupiter  lay  in 

Foundation  of  /^     _'  .    _        ^.  ^  ^  ^^ 

tiMiiiw  oqii*  rums  tfaetortunes  of  the  empire  seemed  to  sumr 
an  ecl%N5ie.  This  pious  work  was  entrusted,  ac- 
cording to  ancient'  precedent,  to  oneiof  the  most  respected 
of  the  citiaens,  by  mime  L.  Vestinus,.who,  though  only  of 
knightly  family,  was  equal  in  personal  repute  to  any  of  the 
senatcors;*     The  Haruspices,  whom  he  consulted,  demanded 

pressed  the  deepest  disgost  at  the  intentioii  imputed  to  Pompeios  of  leeking  aid 
from  PaiiUa.    *<Qidd  Farthos  transire  doces? "    I^art,  yiii  881.  foU 

'  Tao.  BiiL  It.  62. 

*  Tac  ITist,  {▼.  68. :  "Equestris  ordinls  Tirum,  sed  anetoritate  famaqae  intei 
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that  the  rains  of  the  Mien  building  shoiild  be  conveyed  away, 
and  oaatinto  the  lowest  plaeee  of  the  city,  imd  the  newtem- 
{de  ereefeed  precisely  on  the  old  foondatioDS  i  for  the  gods, 
they  declared,  wonid  have  no  ofaange  made  in  the  form  of 
their  fiuniliiir  dwelUng.  On  the  dOih  Jnne^  being  a  fiiir  and 
elondlefis  day,  the  area  of  the  temple  predAots  was  somnmd- 
ed  with  a  string  of  fflleto  and  <Aiapleta.  ^  Soldiers,  ohosen  for 
their  taqMciens  names^  w«ere  marched  into  it,  bearu^  boughs 
of  the  most  anqncioiiB  trees ;  and  1beYestaIs,iittettded  by  A 
troop  of  boys  and  girls,  both  whose  parents  were  living, 
sprinkled  it  with  water  drawn  from  babbling  foonts  or  ran- 
ning  streamlets.  ISien^  preceded  by  Hie  pontiffi,  the  pr»tor 
Helvidias,  stalking  round,  sanctified  the  qpaoe  wkh  the  mys- 
tical washiog  of  sow's,  Aeep's,  and  ball's  Mood,  and  placed 
their  entsails  on  a  grassy  altaK. .  ^nds  dene,  he  invoked  Jove, 
Junoy  end  MiiiitrTa,  and  ItU  the  patrons  of  the  empire,  to  pros- 
per the  onderlaking,  andraise  by  divine  assistiaikee  l^eir  tem^- 
ple^  founded  by  the  piety  of  men.  Then  he  toaehed  widh 
his  hand  the-  cimneoted  fillets,  and  the  magistrates^  thepriests, 
the  senators,  the  knights^  with  a  nomber  of  the  pe<q»^lent 
their  strength  to  draw  a  great  stone  to  the  spot  where  the 
building  was  to.  commence.^  Beneath  it  they  laid  pieoes  of 
gold  and  jilveor  money,  •  misted  for  the  occasion,  as  well  as  of 
unwroaght  metal;  foor  the  Hariuq)iees' forbade  either  stone 
or  metal  to  be  used  winch  had  been  employed  before  for  pro- 
fone  pvrposes.  Tb^  temple  rose  firom  the  deep  sabstractions 
of  Tarqainins  exactly,  as  wasrec{aired,onthe  plan  of  itspre- 
deoeesor.  Formerly,  when  this  fiuie  was  restored  onder  Ca^ 
tnlns,  it  was  wished  to  give  greater  effect  to  the  cell  by 
placing  it  on  a  flight  of  steps ;  and  it  was  proposed,  not  to 

ptooores.''  Of  tin  mm  who  oUahied  tlitB  tmamft}  honanr,  strtngieiy  enoogii 
DodilB0  wbaUiT«r  is  known.  An  Attioot  Tettinos  is  mentkMted  m  ooihmI  in 
818,«iid8iilMng  mder  Koro,  Asm,  xr.  69^btrtth6  gusis  noiknoimitf  eMMr, 
Maywku<hgiih!BrewiaaByooime«ioabetfr«nth6HL  Om^p*  lUgfUi^  9t  1%  ' 
*•  f^  JStL  If.  S».  Tbe  ndm  of  tbo  oM  MMmg  wws  ranoviod  to  tfa« 
foundatioiiB,  and  carted  into  tbe  low  grounds  si  the  foot  of  the  bflL  *Han»- 
plcec  momiere  nt  reUquin  prions  ddobri  in  pslndes  sTeheraitar.** 
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heighten  the  buUdixig  itadf^  which  the  Hantspioei  fevbade, 
btttto  lower  the  platfona  Wfbre  it  B«t  this  platfbtm  was 
itself  the  roof  of  a  hibyrinth  of  yanks  and  gaUexleSj  nsed 
for  ofioes.and  starevsoms,  a&d  this  ezpedioit  waspronauaoed 
iBOLpvadioable.  Yeqiasiaii^  more  fortunate  thanhis predeoes- 
sor^  obtained  penaisnoii  to  laise  the  eferatioa  of  the  edifice, 
whioh  nowy  perhaps  fi>r  the  firat  time,  was  allowed  to  over^ 
Uif  the  oohnmades  aromid  it,  and  to  fling  its  bvoad  balk 
athwart  the  iemphsm  of  thb  sontiiem  sky,  in  wfaieh  the  ans- 
piees  were  takeBi  from  the  neighboarii^  snmoiit  of  tiie 
An.'  . 

In  thia  eyes  of  the  oilisens  one  thing  alone  mi^t  seen 
wanting  on  this  oceafeson  to  their  prince's  gkftjy  tlmt  he 
bhoold  hims^  be  present  at  the  solemnity^  and  ^ondnet  itia 
persbiu  So  natural,  was  it,  indeed,  to  suppose  him  there, 
talung  the  part  of .  im  Angustus  or  a  Olamdins  in  the  ejcpiati^ 
of  his  ormnti^'s  ainS}  that  it  came  to  be  commonly  belieTed 
thai  he  was  actually  present^  and  such  is  tiie  asseition  of 
some  wntem  of  authority.*  Yet  the  oircumstanlial  aooonnt 
of  Tacitus  proves  clearly  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  the 
disisrepsncy  is  worth  noting  fiom  the  hint  it  gires  us  of  the 
causes  Which  have  helped  to  obscure  the  trath  .of  &€iB  at 
TbeniTtati  this  period«  Vespasian  was  aheady^  assuming  in 
to  b?  r^^  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  soniethii]^  of  the  diroie 
Jti^^'er.  chsracter:  the  Flavian  race  was  beginning  to 
^^*  ■  supplant  the  Julian  in  their  imagination;  or 

rather  what  wad  waoting  to  tho.  imagination  was  supplied 
by  the  Sfuiit  of  flattery,  which  represented  the  hero  lumsrif 

'  Tac  ].  c' :  "  AlUtudo  sedlbus  adjccta :  id  solum  religio  adnucre :  e£  prioiu 
ietapK  itoagnificeiitSffi  defbiftse  credltam*"  For  ^e  storj  aboat  OttaluB  see  G^ 
lius,  it  10.  The  itmplunif  in  the  ftugoral  sense,  was  the  southern  half  of  the 
hesreas,  m  obeerred  froai  the  Aagiaaonhim,  a  spot  on  te  northern  somaiit  of 
thehilL  ThjesoinmUia  thirty  feet  hi|^  than  the  Tafpdaa,tndttia^poMiUy 
hftfe  oomoiMded  a,olear  vieif,  ae  was  tedmieaHy  reqidrad,  orer  liie  roof  of  tfat 
Oi^ii^IiaQ  tsviiOe.  14  seem  aoi  isBprobable  thai  iha  diAool^  abMt  eletak 
ing  the  lenaple  arose  Irem  the^bfeetkMi  t#  its  oatting  the  hoifaoB,  urtitA  rt  rs* 
qnired  the  1^  Jtrtane  of  a  TespaaMtfi  to  OTcrcoine. 

■  Soet  Ffljp.  8. ;  Dion,  Ixrl  10. 
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and  all  that  ooncemed  him  in  fkotitioUB  colomrs.^  It  b^an 
to  be  affirmed  that  the  marrdloiis  rise  of  the  Sabine  Teteraa 
had,be0n  sigoified  Joag  befinre  bj  no.doubtfiil  omens  at  home ; 
a  Jewish  captive,  the  hic^rian  Josephns,  bad  prophetically 
sainted  him  as  emperor;'  th&ccmmonttsiddoneiaiU  belief  of 
the  JewSy  that  firom  the  midst  of  tiaem  shonld  spring  a  mler 
<^  the.  woddy  was  deolaared  to.  have  reoeived  in  this  eyent  its 
glorioof  eonsnmmation.  Bnt  while  the  Romans  were  thns 
surrounding  the  objeot  of  their  rererenoe  with  the  halo  of 
sanctity,  the  Orientals  had  ventured  to  invest  him  with  at- 
tributes more  palpably  divine.  At  Alexauidria  a  bHnd  man, 
one  well  known  as  sudli,  so  it  is  pretended,  mt  the  city,  had 
thrown  himseli*  at  his  feet  and  implored  him  to  HinMmions 
touch  his  eyes  with  ^ittle ;  a  cripple  had  entreat  'toVeCS^ 
ed  him^o  0ant  hia  hetil  upon  him.  Both  declar-  •' AkMndri^ 
ed  that  th^ir  god  S^rapis  had  assured  them  of  the  new  demi- 
god's^ pow^r.  to  heal  their  infirmities.  Yespadan,  as  a  blunt 
soldier,  was  inclined  to  laugh  at  these  importunities^  but  bis 
flatterers  urged  him  to  make  trial  of  his  growing  Avinity, 
and  his  physicians  dt  the  same  time  encouraged  him  to  t>e- 
lifeve  that  the  suppiLtatits  were  oaaly  partially  blmd  or  lame, 
and  possibly  his  operation  in  the  wiiy  prescribed  m%ht  have 
some  natunil  efficacy.  At  all  events,  they  added,  he  inight 
gain  in  rqii^atioii  by  success,  wbile  be  could  not  lose  by 
failure.  Yesp&sian,  half  cymcal,  half  stq[>er8titi[ous,  put  forth 
his  hand  and  his  fiK>ty  and  "whea  the  blind  saw  and  the  lam^ 
walkedy  alkwed  hknself  easily  to  be  deceived  by  one  of  the 
gcossest  impoattures  redotded  in  sober  history.  He  coiloeivdd 
an  imiit&endd  admiration  lor  the  god  who  had  so  justly  meas- 
ured his  extraordinary  powers,  and  when  he  went  to  consult 

^  Suet  l^esp.  Y. :  "  Auctoritas  et  quasi  majestas  qusDdam  inopinato  et  adbuc 
DOTO  prindpi  deerat :  hsdo  quoque  accessit."    SiL  Ital.  iii.  694^: 
**£xui  Be  Cunbus  yirtiiB  cceleBtis  ad  asm 
.  fiSer^t,  et  «acri»  aogebit  nomen  lulls 
Bellatrix  .gens  bacdfero  nntrita  Sabina" 
•  Saet.  Vespas,  5.    Joseph.  B,  J.  ill  8,  9.    Comp.  Taa  JSRjt  C^S. :  "Ra- 
cursabani  animo  Tetera  omina ;  *'  foU. 
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hitn  m  hig  t^nple  at  AlezandriA,  the  |Hie0t8  took  cue  to  eon- 
firm  this  derotion  by  fresh  omeu  of  impendiiig  grestnesB.' 

Yesjfaaan^  howeyer,  had  not  loit^^  on  his  way  te 
empixein  qnest  oforaolestoaAnirelnm  of  it  Hehadhe^ 
rmtmom  detained  thiwgh  the  Spring  of  828  by  n<»ih-we8i 
^SiiSSSi*  winds,  irhieh  preheated  navigation  at  that  feawm, 
SSJ55?  aadit  was  not  till  the  «ad  of  May  tJiat  he  was 
^^  able  to  pnt  to  sea  and  direct  his  oonne  towards 

Italy.*  Had  he  sailed  direct  to  Borne  he  might  yet  have 
readied  his  destim^ion  in  time  to  share  in  the  oeremony  on 
the  Oapitoline ;  bvt  reasons  of  state  whioh  hat^  not  been 
explaioied  to  ns  may  have  det^anined  him  to  advance  more 
leisncely)  and  to  visit  the  vaiioas  spots  in  Aida  and  Oreeoe 
at  which  yessels  nsiially  toiiched  on  their  way  westward* 
It  seems  clear  that  he  was  iiot  anxioas  to  get  qtdckly  to 
Rome.  Possibly  he  wished  his  affitirs  to  be  well  established 
by  Mncianns  before  bis  own  anival,  and  the  odiiim.  which 
n^ght  attacb  to  the  first  necessary  severities  to  be  partly 
dissipated.  Among  these  was  the  execution  of  the  eon  of 
VitdHns,  whom  Hndanns  had  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of 
the  4ew  d  Jmasty.  The  same  minister  hsA  set  himself  sternly 
against  the  diims  of  Antonins  Prinms  to  the  emperor^s 
spedal  confidence.  He  wonld  not  snffer  Dcmiitian  to  retain 
him  among  his  companions,  and  had  driven  him  to  leave 
Italy,  and  r^resent  to  Vespasian  in  person  his  merits  and 
thdf  reqnital.  But  the  letters  of  Mncianns  efiebtnaUy  connter- 
acted  the  influence  he  might  hofe  to  exercise  by  personal 
application.  The  emperor  regarded  him  with  jeidousy,  and 
was  fully  persuaded,  on  the  testimony  of  many  friends,  that 
his  arrogance  was  unpopicdar  among  the  citizen^,  as  well  as 
dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  government.*    If  he  con- 

*  Tac  flttt  iv.  81,  82.    Suet  Vespat,  7.    Dion,  Ixvi.  8. 

'  Tac  Hht.  It.  81. :  "iBstivis  flatibus  oerta  maria  indpiont  vi.  kaL  Jno. 
(die  xxvil  Mai)  et  deshrant  vfil  kal.  Oct  (d!e  xxir.  Sept),'*  Brotier.  in  loc. 
■  Joseph.  B.  J.  y^  2,  \r.  elf  *1^6Scv  StiSatve  *  hrevOev , . ,  irdoof  rdchiy 

*  Tac  J3tj<.  ir.  80. 
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tinaed,  however,  to  treat  FrimoB  with  outward  respect,  U 
was  perhaps  from  the  apprehensions  he  could  not  wholly 
discard  of  his  own  minister.  While  the  affairs  of  the  new 
dynasty  at  Rome  seemed  to  be  settled  firmly,  and  the  capital 
itself  lay  prostrate  from  its  exertions  and  sufferings  during 
two  years  of  agitation,  such  as  it  had  not  experienced  since 
the  days  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  its  position  in  the  provinces 
was  by  no  means  equally  secure.  The  services  of  Mucianus 
were  again  put  in  requisition  to  stay  the  defection  of  a  great 
army  in  Gaul ;  but  his  authority,  which  threatened  to  become 
too  great  for  a  subject,  was  soon  happily  balanced  by  the 
oxpl^ta^of  the  heir  to  tho  empire  in  Judea. 
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CHAPTER  LVm. 

nrroLis  in  tec  pnonNcss:  w»  Notrra-wi^.-Ma^uDius  cwtLU,  OHotR  nt» 

TINCI  Of  SIDINO  WHS  tBRASCUr,  UVtZODIS  ffOE  TBI  eUBfSBtnOX  OV  SB 
ROHAN  FOWKB  ON  THX  KHINX.— OBITIOAL  8TAT1  OF  THE  LEGIONS,  THB  AUX- 
ILIASIES,  AND  THE  FB0yiNCE.^DI8ASTEBS  TO  THE  BOHAN  ARIGL— CIYIUa 
BESXEOBS  THE  BOMAN  STATION  Of  TETEILA.^in7TIN7  AMONG  THE  LEGIOKABDES. 
— BLAUGBIEB  OF  THEIR  GENERAL  AND  DISSOLUTION  OF  THEIR  lORCBS. — TBI 
UMFHANT  EXPECTATIONS  OF  ▲  OALLO-GERMAN  EMTIRE.  OATITULATION  AND 
MA8BAGBB  OF  THE  GARRISON  OF  TXIERA. — ^MOTEMENT  OF  THE  ILATIAN  0BIB8 
FOR  THB  BBOOTBBT  OF  THB  VBOTIHOB.— OAMPAICHT  OV  fWriifilB,  ABD  BBIKAT 
OF  OIYILIS. — GBADUAL  8UFFBESSI0N  OF  THE  BETOLT  AND  SUBMISSION  OF 
emus. — STORT    OF    JULIUS    SABINUS,   AND    FINAL    PACIFICATION    OF    GAUL 

(a.  d.  69,  10,  A,  u.  822,  823.) 


T 


HE  Romans,  it  will  be  remembered,  did  not  turn  tbeir 
arms  against  one  anotber  in  tbe  greatest  of  tbeir  civil 
^  ..V,  wars,  till  CsBsar  bad  reduced  tbe  West  and  Pom- 
roiu  In  the       peios  tbe  £ast  to  entire  submission.    Dnnnfir  tbe 

proTlnces. 

twenty  years  of  tbe  struggle  between  tbe  senate 
and  tbe  people  tbe  provinces  lay  in  perfect  repose.  Wbile 
tbe  blood  of  tbeir  conquerors  was  flowing  in  torrents,  wbile 
tbeir  garrisons  were  witbdrawn  from  tbe  frontiers  to  tbe 
beart  of  tbe  empire,  wbile  tbe  commonwealtb  itself  lay 
prostrate  witb  exbaustion,  tbe  conquered  made  no  effort  to 
regain  tbeir  independence;  even  tbe  nations  beyond  tbe 
border  looked  on  in  silent  amazement.  Far  different  was  tbe 
condition  of  tbe  Roman  states  wben  tbe  fears,  tbe  indig- 
nation, or  tbe  selfisb  ambition  of  Galba,  and  Galba^s  rivals 
and  successors,  once  more  marsballed  tbe  legions  in  mutual 
conflict.    At  eitber  extremity  of  tbeir  wide  dominions,  in  tbe 
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north-west  and  Boath-east,  there  arose  at  this  period  formida- 
ble revolts  against  the  ml^rs  of  the  natioDS ;  nor  were  they 
repressed  without  the  ^nployment  of  great  military  resonroes 
and  the  effusion  of  mnch  Boman  blood.  The  wars  I  have 
now  to  relate  are  interesting— one  of  them  most  deejdy  so— 
in  their  character  and  resnlts^  and  it  will  be  important  to 
observe  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  conquerors  still 
maintained  their  attitude  in  the  fitoe  of  their  foreign  subjects, 
at  a  moment  when  all  their  energies  seemed  tasked  to  keep 
erect  the  frame  of  their  government  at  home. 

The  country  of  the  Batavi,  the  island  between  the  chan* 
nels  of  the  Wabal  and  the  Old  Rhine,  scarce  rose  above  the 
surrounding  waters ;  the  beds  of  its  broad  rivers  civnii,  om 
had  not  been  raised  by  the  Alpine  idbriB  which  SS^rSwito 
have  strewn  them  for  eighteen  ages  since ;  but  SwS^^ 
neither  had  its  plains  been  protected  from  sea  t*»«Bo™M»- 
and  land  floods  by  lines  of  artificial  embankment.  A  natural 
delta,  like  that  of  the  Nile  or  Ganges  at  the  present  day^ 
intersected  with  innumerable  channels,  streaked  with  lakes 
and  stagnant  pools,  covered  with  rank  grasses  and  tangled 
brushwood,  formed  the  strip  of  neutral  land  which  the  Bo- 
mans  allowed  to  intervene  between  their  province  and  the 
lair  of  yet  untrodden  barbarism.  This  wilderness  was  per- 
haps too  difficult  to  conquer,  too  inhospitable  to  colonize ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
depended  for  everything  but  meat  and  fish  upon  their  more 
civilized  neighbours,  rendered  them  amenable  in  some  degree 
to  Boman  influence;  nor  did  they  refuse  to  acknowledge 
their  dependence  by  serving  the  Boman  government  with 
their  arms  and  paying  it  a  nominal  tribute.  The  Batavi,  an 
offshoot  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Ghatti,  were  a  tribe  of 
horsemen,  and  their  gallantry  in  the  field  and  skill  inriding 
and  swimming  on  horseback  made  them  useful  auxiliaries  in 
the  German  campaigns.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
their  chie&  at  this  period  was  Claudius  Civilis,  whose  name 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  attached  himself  as  a  client  to 
the  imperial  &mi]y,  and  perhaps  attained  the  distinction  of 
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Roman  citizenship.'  ThiA  man  now  conunanded  a  cohort  of 
his  native  oayahy  in  the  service  o£  Rome;  bat  a  brother 
named  Jtilins  Panlos  had  been  beheaded  for  some  act  of  in- 
Babordtnation,  and  Civilis  himself  transported  to  Italy^  and 
cast  into  a  dungeon  there,  in  the  latter  days  of  Nero*  Galba, 
however,  had  released  and  sent  him  home,  where  the  legions^ 
indignant  at  such  favour  acoorded  to  a  tebel,  agiain  demanded 
his  ponishment,  and  he  was  only  saved  by  the  policy  of 
Yitellius,  afraid,  it  would  seem,  of  irritating  a  restless  ally 
in  the  rear  of  his  base  of  operations.  But  the  Batavian  was 
already  beyond  the  power  of  soothing :  he  saw  the  Romans 
intent  only  on  mutual  slaughter ;  he  beheld  the  garrisons  of 
the  Rhenish  frontier  moving,  by  troops  and  battalions,  sontb- 
warii.;  he  felt  from  his  own  haughty  indignation  that  the 
name  of  Rome  was  odious  to  Gauls  and  G^mans  alike ;  and 
he  burned  to  employ  the  skill  and  conduct  learnt  in  the 
camps  of  the  conquerors,  for  the  subversion  of  their  power^ 
and  the  revenge  of  public  and  private  wrongs. 

The  moment  for  this  revolt  was  sagaciously  chosen.  The 
strength  of  the  Geimanio  lemons  had  been  drained  off  into 
Bddnoed  Italy,  and  though  we  shall  still  meet  with  the 

JSSf  Di^  utmes  of  the  First,  the  Fifth,  the  Fifteenth,  and 
^S^^  <^®  Sixteenth  in  the  Lower,  and  of  the  Fourth, 
*■**•  the  Thirteenth,  and  the  Eighteenth  in  the  Upper 

Province,  w^  must  regard  these  as  mere  skel^^on  battalions, 
denuded  of  their  best  men  and  most  experienced  officers.* 

A  Olvilia  is  called  Julius,  Tac.  SULl  59^  but  Glaudios,  It.  13.  I  have 
adopted  the  name  most  commonly  given  to  him  by  modem  wrif  era.  The  Clau- 
dian  emperoES  were  themselveB  someUmes  designated  as  JaHi,  from  the  house 
into  -which  they  were  adopted. 

'  Oomp.  Tac.  i9uCl  56.  5i).,  Iv.  2^  The histoiy  of  the  dspontiaii of  the 
Roman  legioiis,  during  the  three  cenlnriea  that  we  have  traoes  of  it,  is  one  of 
the  most  kitrioate  problems  oi  anttqnity.  Marquardt  (in  Becker's  Mandbuch^ 
ill  2,  852,)  has  treated  the  stil:||ect  elaborately :  he  refers,  however,  sometimes 
to  critic^  whom  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult,  and  I  do  not  always  compre- 
hend his  processes.  The  reader  must  remember  that  the  skdeton  or  d^t  of 
a  legion,  the  strength  of  which  was  draf)»d  off  to  a  distance^  mi^  i^  fetaki 
its  name  m  its  original  quarters.    Sometimes  in  sudi  cases  the  le^on  was  egHii 
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Moreoyer,  Galba  had  been  obliged  to  bay  the  sapport  of  tho 
Roman  residents  in  Gaul  by  the  establishment  of  a  new 
colony,  Angnsta  of  the  Treviri  on  the  Moselle,  at  th&ezpense 
of  the  native  landowners ;  and  not  among  the  Treyiri  only, 
but  throughout  the  Belgio  tribes,  deep  dissatis&otion  had 
been  created  by  the  exactions  with  which  he  had  pampered 
his  ill-diflciplined  armies  and  replenished  bis  empty  treasu- 
ries:^ The  spirit,  indeed,  of  the  unarmed  provincials  was 
too  thoroughly  cowed  by  the  terror  of  the  Boman  name,  or 
their  strength  too  much  broken  by  the  constant  drafts  made 
on  theur  youth  for  distant  service,  to  allow  them  to  rush  into 
the  field  against  their  masters;  but  we  may  believe  that 
they  were  prompt  in  aiding  their  revolted  compatriots  with 
supplies  and  secret  information. 

The  man  who  flung  this  bold  defiance  at  the  conquerors, 
ventured,  it  was  said,  to  compare  himself  with  Hannibal  and 
SertoriuS)  who  both  like  him  aspired  to  overthrow  oivfliinKadB 
the  Romans  by  the  arms  of  their  own  subjects,  Jjj^^^ 
and  both  like  him  were  rendered  tendble  to  the  oanSixBtatM. 
beholders  by  the  loss  of  an  eye.*  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps 
to  bring  succour  to  the  Oauls  and  Sanmitei ;  Sertorius  brought 
the  guerillas  of  Spain  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Marians  at 
Rome.  Civilis,  at  the  instance  of  Antonius  Primus,  pre- 
tended to  raise  Vespasian's  standard  against  the  forces  of 
VitelHus  on  the  Rhine,  but  among  the  trustiest  of  his  own 

into  two,  and  the  supplemental  divifflon  reoeived  a  diatingaiahmg  title^  such  as 
Gemina.  According  to  the  arrangement  of  Augnstas,  there  shoold  have  been 
four  legions  m  the  Upper  and  the  same  number  in  the  Lower  Germania;  thus 
we  find  in  the  year  W  legions  fi.,  xiiL,  zir.,  ztL  in  the  one,  and  1,  v^  zz^  zzL 
in  the  other.  (Tac.  Arm,  I  87.)  Of  these,  il  and  zW.  had  been  tranefened  to 
Britain,  and  r^laced  l^  It.  and  zr.  .  The  zz.  and  zzi.  have  dimppeued^  and 
instead  of  them  we  find  the.  zWil  Old  J. 

*  The  date  of  the  Roman  coloi^  at  Angosta  TreYironim  can  only  be  fized 
i^proximately.  Steininger  (Otteh,  der  Trevirer,  p.  88.)  ascribes  the  fomida' 
Hon,  with  great  probabiEtj,  to  Galba,  referring  to  the  statement  of  Tadtos,  Md. 
L  68.    Comp.  Suet  OaUb,  12. 

*  Tao.  ^tL  ir.  18.:  ^Sertoriom  se  ant  Hamdbalem  tfxm^  sfanili  oris  de 
boncstamento." 
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associates  he  had  already  thrown  off  the  mask.  He  had 
sninmoned  the  ehieft  of  the  Batavian  and  kindred  tribes  to  a 
national  banquet  in  the  solitnde  of  a  sacred  grove.  He  had 
excited  them  to  the  ntmost  with  wine  and  clamour,  and  in- 
flamed their  passions  by  appeals  to  their  fear,  hatred,  and 
revenge.  The  name  of  the  old  national  religion  was  invoked. 
Sacrifices  weto  performed,  oaths  were  interchanged  and  rati- 
fied by  savage  rites,  such  as  their  masters  had  proscribed, 
and  va?nly  endeavoured  to  suppress.  The  Frisians,  to  the 
north  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Caninefates,  who  occupied  a  por- 
tion of  the  island,  joined  in  the  projected  insurrection,  and 
were  the  first  to  rise.  With  a  prompt  and  bold  movement 
they  dislodged  the  slender  battalions  stationed  within  their 
territories,  and  destroyed  or  captured  the  fiotilla  which 
secured  the  passage  and  navigation  of  the  river.  As  soon 
as  a  national  standard  was  raised,  several  squadrons  of 
German  and  Gallic  horse  went  over  from  the  Roman  camps ; 
but  the  chiefs  of  the  legions  were  in  fitct  well  disposed  tow- 
ards Vespasian,  and  while  they  made  this  outbreak  a  pre- 
text for  retaining  their  troops  in  G^ul,  in  spite  of  the  urgent 
summons  of  Vitellius,  who  was  now  calling  for  every  man 
and  horse  for  service  in  Italy,  they  were  in  no  haste  to  crush  a 
movement  which  still  bore  at  least  the  name  of  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  his  rival  A  few  precious  moments  were  thus 
gained  to  the  insurgents.  Civilis  felt  himself  strong  enough 
to  avow  his  real  objects.  He  dismissed  his  Gaulish  prisoners, 
with  injunctions  to  raise  their  friends  and  kinsmen  for  the 
liberty  of  Gaul,  and  proclaimed  openly  that  the  dominion  of 
Rome  was  about  topass  away,  when  the  arms  of  the  provin- 
cials, so  Icmg  employed  against  their  own  independence, 
w^ere  raised  onoe  more  in  the  cause  of  right  and  of  nature.' 
A  mutiny  of  the  auxiliaries  had  never  yet  occurred  in  the 
Roman  camps ;  such  had  been  the  good  fortune,  or  such  the 
,^^^  dexterous  policy,  of  the  imperators.    When  at 

mutiny  of  the    last  it  Came,  it  took  the  Romans  completely  by 
surprise,  and  never  certainly  were  they  less  pre- 
»  Tac.  ITisL  It.  17. 
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pared,  either  in  mateml  or  moral  reBonroes,  to  eonfront  it. 
It  was  the  policy  of  tJiese  conquerors,  such  at  least  as  we  can 
trace  it  at  a  later  period,  to  employ  on  each  frontier  auxiliary 
battalions  drawn  from  distant  proyinces  rather  than  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  On  the  Rhine^  however,  the 
aggressive  operations  of  Germanicns  and  Gorbnlo  had  eamsed 
a  rapid  consumption  of  new  levies,  and  it  was  neoessary  per- 
haps to  fhmish  the  legions  with  an  unusual  proportion  of 
native  recruits.  But  these  armies  had  now  for  some  years 
been  confined  within  their  lines;  the  soldiers,  Roman  or 
Gallo-German,  were  not  actively  employed  :  the  consequence 
had  been  a  general  relaxation  of  discipline  among  both 
classei^,  and  the  auxiliaries  more  particularly  had  become,  we 
may  sappose,  dissatisfied  in  the  consciousness  of  thrfr  real 
strength,  and  the  inferiority  of  their  position.  Many  oircumo 
stances  had  contributed  to  abate  their  respect  for  their 
masters.  The  officers  had  grown  old  in  this  distant  service, 
and  exercised  their  authority  with  feeble  hands ;  the  central 
government  itself,  impoverished  by  the  extravagance  of  the 
Csesars,  no  longer  maintained  its  admini8tratk>n  with  its 
ancient  vigour  and  precisioli  on  the  frontiers,  while  the 
knowledge  widely  spread  of  the  confusion  which  reigned  in 
Italy  created  a  general  feeling  of  restlessness  and  expectation 
of  change  throughout  the  provinces. 

Conscious  of  th^e  elements  of  danger  Hordeonius  Flao- 
cus,  the  commander  of  the  Upper  province,  who  had  been 
left  with  the  chief  authority  over  all  the  forces  oiyiiisdofl»t«a 
of  the  empire  in  those  regions,  apprehended  at  ^™JSS*^*" 
once  the  full  peril  of  the  crisis.  While  still  halt-  *i»«B»t«^^ 
ing  between  the  two  Roman  factions  which  divided  Mft 
camps,  he  saw  that  the  blow  impending  was  aimed  equally 
at  both,  and  thou^  he  had  at  first  given  some  countenance 
to  Civilis,  as  a  presunted  Flavian  partisan,  he  was  now  anx- 
ious to  crush  the  rebel,  whatever  might  be  the  service  he 
should  thus  be  d<nng  to  Yitellian  interests.  From  his  head- 
quarters, placed,  we  may  suppose,  at  Moguntiacum,  he  di- 
rected Mummius  Lupercus,  at  the  bead  of  two  legions,  in  the 
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Lower  province^  to  eross  the  Walial,  and  give  the  insorgents 
battle  in  the  heart  of  their  ifilaacL*  Lup^cus  wag  not  want- 
ing in  energy;  he  ^eoted  the  passage  of  the  river;  but 
while  his  right  wing  was  flanked  by  the  lukewarm  battalions 
of  the  ITbii  and  Treviri,  he  ineantionsly  allowed  his  left  to 
be  guarded  by  a  detaohment  of  Batavi^m  horse,  who  accom- 
panied him  witii  the  deliberate  intention  of  deserting  in  the 
midst  of  his  first  engagement  Civilis,  who  seems  to  have 
purposely  allowed  his  assailant  to  get  into  the  island,  came 
forward  with  alacrity  to  the  encounter.  The  Ubii  bslA  Treviri 
fled  at  the  first  shock :  the  Romans  were  xmable  to  hold  their 
ground,  but  they  managed  to  recross  the  river  in  decent  or- 
der, and  throw  themselves  into  the  fortified  camp  of  Castra 
Vetera,  one  of  the  military  stations  which  Drusus  had  plant- 
ed on  the  Lowei:  Bhine.'  The  Batavians  went  over  to  him 
at  the  <)ritical  mcmient. 

This  -check  was  rapidly  followed  by  another  disaster. 
liSght  Batavian  cohorts  had  been  summoned  to  Rome  by 

'  Koganttacvm  (minte)  was  tbe  oapital  of  the  Upper  Gecmanuu  The 
fronder  of  the  two  Gernuoi  proimces  (bo  eaUed  from  the  nmnbeiB  of  that  peo- 
ple transplanted  into  thorn  from  the  right  bank  of  t3ie  Rhin^  has  been  variously 
drawn.  A  recent  critic  (Bdcking,  on  Not^  Dign,  ii.  483.)  has  fixed  it  to  the 
river  Nahe  (Nava),  which  enters  tiie  Bhine  jnst  below  Bingea.  See  also  Mar- 
quardt,  in  Becker's  Hcrndbw^  iiL  1.  91.  The  Nava  was  still  aa  important  land* 
mark  in  the  fourth  century.    Oomp.  Ansonia^  MML  1.  fblL: 

"Tratsieram  celerem  neboloso  flumine  Kavam  .  .  ." 

I  step  a^de  to  show,  in  the  lines  that  follow,  how  much  poetical  feeling  lingered 
even  «t  that  time  among  the  imitators  of  the  antique  lit^ature.  We^  children 
of  the  mist,  may  Sympathise  with  the  adminitioQ  felt  by  a  stranger  from  tiie 
At&ntie  boasi;  for  the^  and  dear  atmoq^^iete  of  the  Rhine  valley: 

^  Pifflor  hie'campis  aer,  FhoebnBque  sereno 
Lnnyne  pmpareomiEeBerat  jam  sidns  Qiympom. . . . 
8ed  HqnMum  jiibar,  et  nitilam  TisQDtlbas  »Uiram, 
libera  per^4cui  non  mvidet  aora  diet" 

'  Tac  J3tf^  iv.  18.  Oastra  Tetera  is  sopiXMed  to  be  Xanten  near  Oevea. 
**  Great  quantities  of  Boman  remahishgve  been  dog  oat  on  that  spot."  Green- 
wood, UUt,  ofihe  Germans,  I  160.,  from  Cluvcrius,  Oerm.  AnJL  p.  412. 
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Yitdlkis,  and  were  already  &r  adyaaoed  on  their 

mareh  tbrongli  Oaal,  when  a  conrier  from  (Sy  ilJs  ten  of  the  iu>- 


oyertook  them  with. pressing  solicitationB  to  join 
the  oanse  of  national  independence.  Thdur  part  was  at  onee 
decided;  biit,  in  order  to  veil  their  disaffection  and  seOnre 
the  meana  of  reaching  their.anned  countrymen  in  the  North, 
they  refioed  to  moye  farther  to  the  southward,  under  pre- 
tence of  reqtdring  certfedn  gratifioatiosis  pnmased  them,  as 
th^  alleged,  by  YitelUnfl*  BxHrdeonius,  amdous  and  perplex- 
ed, granted  at  once  what  they  demanded ;  ^ut  they  imme- 
diately raised  their  demands,  till  they  kiiew  they  could  not 
be  conceded.  Befused,  Uiey  openly  declared  that  they  would 
join  Oiyilis  at  all  hasards^  coofiding  perhaps  in  the  signs  of 
weakness  manifested  by  thdr  commander.  Hordeoniua  was 
indeed  at  a  loss  what  course  to  take.  At  first  he  proposed 
to  employ  farce,  and  march  against  them;  l^ain  he  shut 
himself  up  m  his  camp  and  would  haye  let  things  take  thdr 
course.  His  officers  ut^ed  and  alipost  cpmpelled  him  to  act, 
and  at  last  he  ordered  Herennius  Grallus,  legate  of  the  First 
legion,  to  dose  the  road  northward  at  Bonna,  where  he  was 
stationed.  At  the  same  timehe  announced  that  he  was  about 
to  follow  the  reyolted  squadrons  in  person,  and  co-operate 
with  OalluB  in  crushing  them  between  the  two  diyisions  of 
his  army.  Once  more,  howeyer,  the  prefect  abandoned  his 
bolder  counsels:  the  Batayians  approaching  Bonna  sent  to 
parley  with  Qallns,  who,  deserted  by  hiB  chief^  hesitated  to 
interpose.  Neyertheless  his  legion  rushed  forward  to  the 
combat,  and  might  haye  oyerpowered  the  adyancing  Bata- 
yians, but  for  the  defection  of  their  Belgio  auxiliaries.  A 
third  Roman  foroe  waa  thus  beaten  with  disgrace,  and  driyen 
behind  its  ramparts.  Piussing  rapidly  before  the  encamp- 
ment, and  leaving  the  Colonia  Agripinnensis  on  their  right, 
the  yictorious  Batayians  pressed  resolutely  forward,  and  with 
no  fhrther  check  effected  a  junction  with  the  battalions  of 
Oiyilis.* 

The  forces  of  the  Gaulish  champion  now  assumed  the  pro^ 

•  Tac.  HUL  iv.  19,  20. 
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portions  of  a  regular  army ;  but  tbough  the  liberty  of  GauI 
Civnis  i)eicag-  ^^^  Germany  was  the  conmion  watchword  of  the 
?Si5oS'*of°^  confederates,  he  still  chose  to  repareaent  himself 
tn  Ytt^n,  jjj  parley  with  the  Romans,  as  a  partisaa  of  Ves- 
pasian«^  He  invited  the  legions  of  Vetera  to  take  the  oath 
to  the  same  imperator  to  whom,  as  he  declared,  he  had  sworn 
his  own  auxiliary  detachments.  But  the  Romans  under  Lo- 
perous  were  faithlul  to  Vitellius:  they  replied  to  the  sum- 
mons of  the  Batavisiis  with  indignant  menaces,  repaired  their 
defences,  and  awaited  the  onset  of  M»  barbarian&  They 
destroyed  the  town  which  had  grown  up  beneath  the  walls 
of  theit  encampment ;  they  stored  their  quarters  with  pro- 
Tisions  pillaged  fit>m  the  country  round,  and  resorted  to  all 
the  means  of  miMtary  science  to  repel  the  attack  of  an 
enejay,  weH  armed,  well  trained,  and  ably  handled*  The 
rebels  assailed,  the  legionaries  defended  thg  camp  with  c^ual 
skill  and  obstinaoy,  but  while  anxiously  expcicting  aid  firom 
their  general,  the  RomaiM  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
fortified  position*  One  tegion  indeed,  the  Eighteenlii,  was 
despatched  froln  the  Upper  proTince  under  Dillius  Vocula ; 
but  Hordeonius  still  hesitated  to  put  himsdf  in  motion.  His 
own  soldiers  grew  impatient,  indignant,  insubordinate.  IiCt- 
tefrs  reached  him  from  Yespasian^  inyiting  him  to  join  his 
faction;  but  uproar  spread  through  the  ranks,  and. he  could 
only  read  them  in  public  in  order  to  reject  andrcondemn  them, 
and  send  the  courier  who  had  brought  them  in  chains  to  Vi- 
telliuB.* 

Actire  operations  were  necessary  to  confirm  this  pretence 
of  zeal.  Hordeonius  began  at  last  to  march.  At  Bonna  he 
„  .  was  met  by  the  reproaches  oi  the  defeated  le- 

Matjnons  riots  j^ 

imong  the  Bo-    gionarics,  who  ascribed  their  disaster  to  his  inac- 

mi^  soldiery* 

tivity,  or  even  to  his  bad  &ith.  In  reply,  he  re- 
cited the  letters  he  had  written  to  aU  parts  of  Gaul,  Spaiti, 
and  Britain,  demanding  assistance ;  and,  to  proye  his  author* 

'  Tac.  Sist,  lY.  21. :  "  CSvilis,  justi  jam  exerdtus  ductor,  sed  consfli!  ambl 
guns  .  .  .  cunctos  in  verba  YespasiaD]  adigit" 
•  Tac.  But,  iv.  21-24. 
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ity,  cansed  one  of  the  mnrmorerB  to  be  put  under  arrest 
IVom  Bonna  he  proceeded  to  Colonia,  the  appointed  rendez- 
vQos  of  the  aoziUaries  he  had  summoned  to  the  standiurds  of 
YitelliusL    But  the  soldiers,  full  of  ardour  themselves,  were 
disgusted  with  the  weakness  or  treachery  of  their  leader,  and 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  command  to  Yocula^  whose 
promptness  and  fidelity  seemed  equally  heyond  question. 
This  insubordination,  however,  as  usual,  was  the  harbinger 
of  ill-success.    The  R<Mnan  forces,  as  they  advanced  towards 
Vetera,  were  harassed  by  soarceuese  of  provisions ;  their  pay 
was  irregular;  the  distant  states  of  Gaul  were  ^ck  in  re- 
mitting to  them  the  men  and  money  they  required;  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  fell  so  low  that  their  vessels  could  with 
difficulty  continue  their  route  down  the  stream,  and  the  ter- 
rors of  superstition,  whickbehdd  in  this  drought  the  anger 
of  the  gods,  itggravated  the  hardships  of  their  situation, 
Vocola  n^Fw  joined  his  forces  to  the  Thirteenth  legion  at 
Novestum;  b:ut  not  fedJng  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  at- 
tempt  the  relief  of  Vetera,  he  employed  and  sought  to  ani- 
miite  his  men  wiUi  camp-^zercises,  and  by  the  plunder  of  the 
Gogemi,  who  had  taken  part  with  Civilis.    The  hostile  Ger- 
naans  were  watching  these  proceedings  fix)m  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine.     A  vessel  laden  with  com  happened  to  take 
ground  in  the  shallow  channel,  and  they  prepared  to  bring  it 
over  to  their  own  bank.    Gallus,  who  had  been  left  in  camp 
at  Gelduba,  while  Vocula  was  engaged  in  his  foray,  observ- 
ing this  movement,  sent  a  cohort  to  prevent  it.    The  Ger- 
nians  received. succours,  and  a  skirmi^e^isued, in  which  they 
gained  the  advantage,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off  their 
prize.     The. beaten  legionaries  imputed  ill-fiuth  to  their  com- 
nuLnders^  tbey.dragged  GUdlus  put  of  his  t^it^  tore  his  robes, 
and  Btrpck  him  with  max^y  blows,  demimding  what  price  he 
had  n^eived  for  his  trBai^hery,  and  who  were  his  associates 
in  it.      Thence  they,  turned  upon  Hprdeonius,  who  still  re- 
mained, though  divested  of  authority,  in  the  camp,  and 
threw  him  into  chains,  from  which  he  was  not  released  till 
Vocula's  return.    This  chief  had  the  power  to  restore  obedi- 
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ence.  He  pnt  the  ringleaders  in  the  mutiny  to  death.  Such 
was  the  rapid  change  of  feeling  among  the  soldiers;  so  eamly 
were  they  excited  to  sedition,  so  promptly  restored  to  the  in- 
stinct of  military  submission.  While,  in  feet,  the  officers 
were  for  the  most  part  wdl  fisposed  towards  Vespasian,  as 
a  brave  and  able  captain,  whose  reputation  pronounced  him 
worthy  of  leading  them,  the  men  were  generally  attached 
to  Vitelfius,  whom  they  faiew,  and  liked  perhaps  for  his 
largesses,  or  his  remiss  discipline.  Bu^  as  long  as  they  could 
be  made  to  beliere  that  their  chiefir  were'fkithfhl  to  this  &- 
vourite,  they  consented  to  execute  their  ordei^  and  endure 
their  chastisements.* 

The  great  mass  of  the  German  tribes,  on  either  side  of  the 
Khitie,  now  attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  Chrilis ; 

and  a  general  attack  wais  niade,  by  his  direction, 
v«tenifeni«a     Upon  the  unfortunate  Ubii,  whoSis  long  fidelity 

to  the  Ronians  rendered  them  hateM  to  their 
less  pliant  compatriots.  Their  country  between  the  Rhor 
and  the  Rhine — ^from  Juliers  to  Bingen — was  ravaged  with 
fire  and  sword,  except  where  it  was  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  Roman  garrisons ;  but  the  strong  defences 
of  Colonia  defied  the  fury  of  the  barbarians,  and  CiviKs  now 
collected  all  his  energies  for  pressing  the  siege  of  Vetera, 
which  he  had  kept  throughout  under  strict  blodcada  The 
Batavians  were  charged  with  thie  service  of  the  battering 
machines  t  the  Germans  firom  the  right  bank,  more  impetu- 
ous, and  whose  lives  were  held  perhaps  cheaper,  w«?e  des- 
tiiled  for  the  assault  on  the  entrenchments.  A  forious  attack 
was  made;  but  the  defence  wad  Steadily  idaintained,  and 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  fllumined  only  by  the 
glare  of  torches  and  blaring  rains,  both  parties  exhausted 
every  efibrt  of  skill  and  bravery,  tiU  the  despair  radier  lihaa 
the  science  of  the  Romans  gaiiied  the  ascetadetocy.  CiTilia 
resumed  the  blockade,  and  contented  himself  with-attempta 
to  corrupt  the  enemy  who  had  baffled  his  arms.* 

»  Tac  HW,  hr.  25  -27.  «  Tac.  ffli(,  it.  80. 
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Such  was  tli6  pditure  of  afBurs  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine^ 
whea  late  in  the  autnmn  accoants  amtied  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Yitellians  at  Cremona^  the  proelamiation  of  Yes-  EhrajB  Bent  to 
pasiui  by  Primus,  atid  the  mvttatlon  of  Cacina  ^"iHeS^ 
to  thie  reumant  of  the  beaten  pBTly  to  aecede  to  Vf^^ 
this  change  <>f  govermaent.  Hordeoniaa  once  more  took  upon 
himself  to  play  th^  part  of  general,  iand  required  hifi  legions 
to  swear  to  the  new  Luperator.  The  Giralish  ausdliaries, 
iudiffeilent  in.  tiruth  to  either  chie^  made  no  difficulty  in 
obeying ;  but  the  legionaries  still  hesitated*  At  last,  when 
constrained  to  aicquie^t^e,  they  pronoaneed  the  oath  slowly 
and.  reluctantly,  and  slurred  over  the  name  of  Y^sf^ian  with 
indistit^  murmurs.  From  the  Bomati  camps  the  :enYays  of 
PrimiA  passed  to  the  lines  of  Civilisyand  claimed  him  as 
their  meter's  avowed  ally.  The  Batavian  replied  at  first 
evasively ;  but  the  envoys  Were  themselves  Gauls,  and  he 
wiaa  emboldened,  on  furtheiv  intercourse,  to  open  to  them  the 
rei^'Obje^t  of  the  armed  attitude  he  had  ^tssume^  recounting 
the  sufferings  and  indignitiea  he  had  undergone,  and  invok- 
ing them  to  join  him  in  delivering,  their  common  country 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  stranger.  Their  &te,  he  said,  could 
not  become  worse  than  it  already  was ;  victory  slight  restore 
them  to  liberty.  With  this  he  dismissed  them,  having  suc- 
ceeded, it  would  seem,  in  shaking  their  fidelity,  and  at  least 
disposed  them  to  conceal  his  own  avowed  hostility.* 

Trusting  that  Yocula  would  be  thrown  off  his  guard  by 
the  &lse  report  of  tiiese  emissaries,  th^  Batavian  nonfr  pre- 
pared to  strike  a  furious  blow.  ;  Still  keeping  jj^^^^^g^ 
waitch  in  person  befere  Yctera,  h^  detached  a  •odden  attack 

,  ,  on  the  BotoaiUL 

body  of  picked  taroops,  who,  after  surpnsmg  a 
Koman  squadron  in  its  quarters  at  Asciburgium,  presented 
tbQmAelves  before  the  camp  so  suddenly  that  Yocula  had  not 
time  to  make  t^e  usual  address  to  his  men,  nor  eyen  to  draw 
them  out  in  battle  array.*    In  such  emergencies  the  Boman 

>  Tac.  EUe,  iv.  82. 

*  Asdbnr^um,  perhaps  the  modem  Asburg,  between  Ncuss  and  Xantcn 
(NoTedum  and  Vetera).    Smith's  Did,  6/  CUm.  Oeography, 
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tactios  allowed  of  but  one  mancenyre :  the  legionaries  were 
mustered  rapidly  in  the  centre,  the  auxiliaries  hastened  to 
occupy  the  space  on  tb^  fianks.  From  between  the  ranks 
of  these  ill-lbrmed'  battalions  the  cayalry  charged  the  fiie; 
but  the  Germans  received  them  with  steady  valour,  and 
drote  them  back  on  their  own  lines.  The  Romans  were 
shaken  by  the  rebound,  and  eut  down  by  the  advancing 
Germans  with  great  slaughter:  at  the  same  moment  the 
Nervian  cohorts  went  over  to  their  countrymen,  and  left  one 
flank  of  the  legionaries  unprotected*  Assailed  on  two  sides, 
the  troops  of  Vocula  broke  and  fled,  leaving  their  colours 
behind  them,  and  were  chased  to  their  entrenchments.  The 
day  would  have  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  routed  lirmy, 
but  for  the  arrival  of  some  cohorts  of  Vascon  auxiliaries, 
whose  slender  strength  was  unknown  to  the  excited  victors, 
and  whom  they  supposed  to  be  the  van  of  a  long  column 
from  Kovesium  or  Moguntiacum.  The  Germans  were  ulti- 
mately driven  back,  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  most  Ibrwurd 
warriors ;  but  their  horsemen  carried  off  the  standards  and 
captives.  The  Romans  lost  the  greater  nuniber  in  the  action, 
but  the  Germans  lost  their  best  men.' 

Civilis  and.  Vocula  had  both  made  mhstakes.  The  one 
ought  to  have  supported  so  daring  an  attack  with  a  larger 
Sncccsaoftho  foTce,  in  which  case  the  appearance  of  a  few 
m?SSS»J?  w-  auxiliaries  would  not  have  turned  the  fortune  of 
Mefof  vetert.  ^^^  ^^y .  ^|^^  negligence  of  the  other,  and  the 
ease  Irith  which  he  had  su^red  himself  to  be  deceived  by 
imperfect  infontiation,  were  unpardonable }  nor  did  he  now 
take  advantage  of  his  assatlant^9  discouragement  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  Vetera.  Civilis  had  notified  to  the  besieged 
that  he  had  gained  a  great  victory :  they  might  the  more 
readily  believe  him  when  they  law  the  captives  and  the 
standards  he  paraded  before  their  walls;  But  one  of  the 
prisoners  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice  that  the  Romans  were 
really  the  conquerors ;  and  though  the  brave  soldier  was  im* 

'  T»c  ITkL  iv.  83. 
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mediately  cut  down  by  Jus  captors,  his  countrymen  took 
heart  ^om  the  assoranoe  thas  conveyed  to  them.  At  the 
same  zaonient  the  flames  of  burning  villages  betokened  the 
advance  of  the  legions  to  their  relie£  Yocula^  on  arriving 
at  the  spot,  ordered  l^-men  to  entreneh  a  camp  for  their 
^^SS^^  prepuatory  to  the  attack;  but  they  were  impa- 
tient of  labour  ^d  ei^ger  &r  the  firay,  a^d  with  menacing 
cries  compelled  him  to  launch  them,  in  loose  inarching  order, 
upon  the  enemy.  Civilis  received  them  gidlantly :  be  trusted 
to  the  Muaders  of  his  assailaut  as  much  as  to  his.  own  prowess. 
The  mutinous  Romans  had  lost,  indeed,  with  their  discj|)line 
no  slight  portion  of  their  courage.  They  would  have  been 
speedily  overpowered ;  but^  at  their  cry  for  succour,  their  be- 
sieged comrades  poured  forth,  and  the  brave  Bataviam 
Jiappening  to  be  thrown  to  the  ground  by  his  horse  falling, 
both  sides  believed  him  slain.  The  Germans  jpaus^d  in  oon« 
Bteruati<m;  the  Komans  redoubled  blow  on  blow  with  re* 
newed  v%our*  Vetera  was  efiedtually  relieved ;  but  Vocnla 
i^ain  negleeted  to  foUohv  up  his  victory,  contenting,  himself 
with  strengtheniiig  the  d6fence0  now  no  longer  threatened. 
He  was  suspected,  nor;  it  is.  said,  uajudtly,  of  a  corrupt 
undcirstanding  with  the  en^ny.  Though  he  strengthened 
the  wotks  of  Vetera,  he.drafted  a  thousand  men  from  the 
legion  which  held  it,  and  withdrew  his  forces  successively  to 
Gelduba,  and  JSTovesium.  Want  of  provisions  Inay  have 
urged  him.  thus  to  reduce  the  garrison^  for  the  country  was 
ravaged  fiur  and  near^  and  the  Germans  commanded  the 
stream  of  the  Blune.  Moreover  the  baggage  and  crowds  of 
sick,  wounded,  imd  unarmed,  who  were  to  be  removed  to  the 
safer  station  of  Novesium,  required  a  considerable  escort ; 
and  finally  gr6at  numbers  of  the  garrison  demanded  imperi- 
ously to  be  relieved  from  the  hardships  they  had  so  long 
endured  within  the  lines,  while  those  who  were  left  behind 
complained  that  they  were  deserted.* 

The  forces  of  Civilis  closed  once  more  round  the  devoted 

Tac.  HUL  iy.  84,  85. 
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entreDclimentB,  while  Yocola  made  tbe  best  of  his  way  to 
„    ^  Greldnba  and  Noyesiimu    He  gained  tiie  advan- 

Fnrtotf  Dili' 

unieA,  •iftoffh-     tage  in  a  skinnish  of  caralry  on  the  way,  bat  this 

ter  of  Hordeo-  1.1  •  i^'  •■•« 

nint  Fkceu,  BUocess  did  not  impiove  the  temp^  and  conduct 
of  a  RomoB^  of  his  Unsteady  battalions.  When  diTisions  from 
"™^'  •  several  legions  were  reunited  at  Noyesiam,  hea]> 

ing  that  treasure  had  been  sent  to  the  camp  by  ViteDius, 
they  combined  to  demand  a  donative.  Hordeonius  consented 
to  surrender  the  contents  of  hk  chest,  but  only  in  the  name 
of  Vespasian.  The  soldiers  divided  the  money,  iate  and 
drank,  filled  the  camp  with  uproar,  met  in  crowds  at  night, 
and  finally,  remembering  their  old  grudge  against  their 
geiieral,  burst  into  hid  tent,  dragged  him  fi*am  his  conch, 
and  slew  him.  Yocula  would  have  suf^red  the  same  &te, 
had  he  not  escaped  in  the  garb  of  a  slaves  Left  without  a 
commander  the  soldiers  lost  all  disdpline.  They  sent  some 
of  their  officers  to  implore  Md  from- the  Gaulish  states;  but 
in  the  meanwhile  the  army  itself  broke  np  into  sections ;  the 
men  of  the  Upper  province  separated  themselves  fiom  iboee 
of  the  Lower ;  both  retreated,  or  rather  fled  in  disordeir  brfore 
Civilis,  who  was  hastening  to  attack  thenu  Some  oohorta 
insisted  on  replacing  the  images  of  Yitellhis  in  the  Belgian 
camps  and  cities,  though  Vitellius  was  now  known  to  be  dead. 
Finally  the  men  of  the  First,  the  Fourth,  and  the  Eighteenth 
legions,  who  belonged  to  the  army  of  the  Upper  province, 
put  themselves  again  undeor  Vocnla's  orders,  and  allowed 
him  to  lead  them  to  the  relief  of  Moguntiaoum;  whidi  was 
surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  Germans  from  the  Mayn  and 
Neckar!,  That  important  post  was  thus  aaved  to  the  empire. 
But  the  barbarians  had  spread  themselves  far  inland  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Treviri,  abandoned  by  their 
Roman  d^enders,  were  obliged  to  figfat  for  their  own  homes, 
and  protect  their  country  with  a  long  line  of  waH  and  en- 
trenchment.* 

■  Tac.  SisL  Iv.  86,  87. :  "  Loricam  Tollumquo  per  fines  suoe  TrcTiri  strox- 
ere."  The  lorioa,  in  this  place,  as  I  nnderatand  it,  a  continaoas  wall  nmmng 
along  the  ridge  of  a  mound,  is  wdl  iUvstrated  from  Q.  Gurtins  (ix.  4.)  bj  Stei- 
Dinger,  Oe$ch,  der  Tyevirer^  p.  187. :  **  Angusta  mnri  corona  crat:  non  piima 
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Had  tbe  news  of  YitelUoB*  death  reached  the  seat  of  war 
%  little  sooner,  the  great  fortress  of  Moguntiacnin,  the  firm- 
est stronghold  of  the  Boman  power  in  the  North,  Triimphtiit 
wonld  in  all  probability  have  been  lost.  When  5^/^,^ 
Antomos  Primus,  a  Gaul  of  Tdosa,  standing  ^•"^^ 
amid  the  rains  of  the  Capitol,  procLauned  that  the  empire 
had  passed  awaj  from  the  puppet  of  the  Khenish  legions, 
there  arose  a  cry  throughout  the  Transalpne  province  that 
Rone's  conquering  destiny  was  broken,  and  the  dirine  of  her 
invincible  gods,  which  the  Gauls,  when  they  burnt  the  city, 
had  been  unable  to  storm,  had  fallen  by  the  handa  of  the 
Romans  themselves.  The  outposts  of  the  empire  on  the 
Danube,  it  was  affirmed,  were  besieged  by  the  Bacians  and 
Sarmatians:  a  great  revolt  was  announced  in  Britain:  the 
Druids,  raising  once  more  their  venerable  heads,  declared 
that  the  dominion  of  the  world  was  passing  to  the  Gauls,  to 
the  race  whose  conquering  hordes  had  peopled  Britain,  had 
occupied  Spain,  had  colonized  Italy,  overrun  Greece,  and 
founded  states  under  the  shadow  of  the  Caucasus.*  It  was 
pretended  moreover  that  certain  Gaulish  chiefs,  whom  Otho 
had  armed  against^  Vitellius,  had  vowed,  should  Boman 
afiairs  &11  hopelessly  into  confusion,  not  to  be  wanting  to  the 
liberation  of  their  country.* 

Before  the  death  of  Hordeonius  Flaccus  nothing  had  oo- 
curred  to  unmask  their  secret  anticipations.     But  when  the 
legionaries  had  actually  slain  their  general,  when 
the  provincials,  abandoned  by  their  protectors,   "j^^J^sui^ 
were  forced  to  cling  together  for  their  own  de-  iiiarfes  in  the 
fence,  Civilis  felt  that  his  time  was  come,  and 

(batHemenU)  Bicat  alibi  fiistigiom  ^Jus  dlsdnxeiimt ;  sed  perpetua  lorica  ob- 
dacta  transitom  sepBeiat.*'  Stdninger,  however,  bixDfielf  regards  the  lorica  and 
vollam  as  distinct  linefl  of  fortification,  which  he  traces  along  the  hills  on  tbe 
left  side  of  the  Moselle  ToUej,  from  near  Tr^Tcs  to  Andemach. 

*  Tao.  Hut,  iv.  64. :  "  Captam  olim  a  Gallis  Urbem,  sed  Integra  JotIs  sede 
manaisse  imperium :  fatal!  none  igne  aignum  ocelestis  irsD  datum,  et  possessionem 
reram  hnmanarum  Transalpinis  gentibus  portcndl,  supcrstitione  yana  Praidai 
canebant"  Tacitus  has  skilfully  brought  in  this  account  immediately  after  hii 
narrative  of  the  destruction  of  the  Capitol 

•  Tac.  I  c. :  "Pepigjsse  ne  decssent  libertalL*' 
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began  to  communicate  his  views  to  Classicns,  a  Gaolish  offi- 
cer commanding  a  equadix)n  of  Treviri.  In  the  conferences 
between  them  two  other  Oauls  of  distinction  took  part, 
Julius  Tutor,  a  Treviran,  and  Julius  Sabinus,  a  lingon,  who, 
while  conspiring  for  the  independence  of  Gaul,  affected  to 
boast  his  descent  from  Julius  Ctesar,  the  braveiit  of  the  Ro- 
mans. These  men  had  frequent  meetings  at  Colonia,  but  in 
private,  for  the  XTbii  generally  retained  their  fidelity  to  Home. 
They  sounded  the  disposition  of  the  auxiliaries,  and  of  the 
tribes  around  them,  and  pledged  themselves  to  the  liberation 
of  their  common  country,  convinced  that  when  once  the 
passes  of  the  Alps  were  closed  against  the  invader,  the  Gaul- 
ish states  might  concert  among  themselves  what  limits  they 
would  set  to  their  power.*  Tien,  returning  to  their  quarters, 
they  joined  as  before  the  standards  of  Vocula,  who  now  moved 
again  down  the  Rhine  to  succour  the  troops  still  blockaded 
at  Vetera.  They  Were  only  watching  their  opportunity. 
Suddenly  they  quitted  the  ranks  with  their  divisions,  and  en- 
trenched themselves  at  a  distance.  Neither  threats  nor  en- 
treaties could  induce  them  to  return.  Vocula  was  not  strong 
enough  to  enforce  obedience,  and  retired  in  perplexity  to 
Novesium.  Meanwhile  the  legionaries  themselves  wavered 
in  their  fidelity.  The  death  of  Vitellius,  the  accession  of 
Vespasian,  the  disorders  of  the  empire,  all  combined  to  alarrb 
them ;  and,  Gauls  as  they  were  by  birth,  or  Gallicized  by 
their  long  sojourn  on  Gaulish  soil,  they  were  persuaded  to 
the  crime  never  before  conceived  by  Roman  legionaries,  of 
swearing  the  oath  of  the  stranger?  Vocula,  driven  to  de- 
spair by  this  defection  of  his  soldiers,  was  only  prevented  by 
his  attendants  from  despatching  himself;  but  his  life  waa 
shortly  taken  by  the  emissaries  of  Classicus.  The  officers 
next  to  him  in  command,  Numisius  and  Gallus,  were  thrown 
into  chains,  and  carried  to  the  camp  of  Civilis.    Legionaries 

'  Tac.  JTtsC  iy.  55. :  '*l^  ^pes  pnosidiis  finnentur,  coalita  libertate,  dispco 
turas  Gallias  qaem  yirium  suanim  terminTim  yelint" 

•  Tac.  JRbL  iy.  67. :  "  Ul,  flagitium  incogmtum,  Romanus  exerdtus  in  eX' 
tcma  verba  juraret" 
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and  auxiliaries  onited  in  one  body  with  the  host  of  Gennans 
and  Batayians,  and  all  pledged  themselves  together  to  the 
empire  of  the  Gauls.*    The  garrison  of  Vetera,  ^ 
the  remnant  of  the  army  of  the  Lower  pronnce,  and  tr«Mkeron8 

,  ^  -■  TT  maaaacro  pf  the 

were  once  more  summoned  tQ  surrender.  Hope-  girriaoB  of  Ye- 
less,  of  relief,  ircfduoed  in  aombers,  and  driren  to 
extremity  by  £ftmine,  they,  accc^pted  terms  6f  capitulation. 
Their  lives  w^^  promised  them;  but  they  were  required  to 
swear  ihe  Gaulish  oath,  and  surrender  their  camp  to  pillage. 
After  this  humiliation  they  were  led  beyond  the  Gaulish 
lines,  still  menaced  and  insiilted  by  their  conductors ;  but  at 
five  miles'  distance  from  the  scene  of  their  brave  defence  they 
were  attacked  by  the  fidthless  foe,  and  put  to  the  sword. 
After  thus  absorbing  one  Boman  army,  and  utterly  desttt>y- 
ing  another,  Civilid  cut  the  long  ruddy  locks,  which  he  had 
vowed  tb  let  grow  untrimmed  tiH  he  should  consummate  his 
vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  his  country.* 

The  Roman  power  was  thus  suddenly  overthrown  along 
the  whole  bank  of  the  Khine ;  and  all  the  clamps  and  military 
stations  of  the  legions  were  destroyed,  with  the 
exception  of  Moguntiacum,  and  Vindonissa  at  formaQ«nnaii 
the  entrance  of  the  Bialvetian  territory,  which  it  SfonufAjJiV 
seems  were  still  occupied  by  weak  and  trem-  ^ 
bling  garrisons.  A  wing  of  iixe  captured  Sixteenth  broke 
away  and  took  refuge  in  Moguntiacum  ;  the  main  body  was 
marched  under  Gaulish  colours  to  the  city  of  the  Treviri, 
and  exhibited  to  the  people  in  token  of  the  complete  victory 
their  champions  had  obtained  for  them.  The  German  allies 
of  Civilis  urged  him  to  destroy  the  colony  of  Agrippina, 
which  they  justly  regarded  as  a  standing  menace  to  their 

'  Too.  HisL  iv.  59. :  "  Juravere,  qui  aderant,  pro  imperio  Galliarom.'' 
'  Tac  BisL  iv.  55-61.  As  in  his  account  of  the  British  insurrection,  so  in 
^18  also,  Tacitus  is  generally  reticent  as  to  the  atrocities  committed,  we  must 
{^resume,  by  scmi-barbaiians,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  excited  by  the  supe- 
riority suddenly  acquired  met  the  people  before  whom  they  were  used  to  trem- 
ble. He  adds,  however,  here  a  report  that  CHTilis  set  up  some  of  his  captiTea 
for  his  child  to  shoot  at 

VOL.  VI.— 26 
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nation.  But  to  this  measure  their  chief  would  not  conflent. 
From  no  motive  of  humanity,  it  may  be  presumed,  nor  to 
gain  a  reputation  for  clCT&enoy,  but  reserving  the  place  for 
the  central  stronghold  of  his  own  po^er;  for  it  was  observ- 
ed that  he  had  never  himself  pronounced,  nor  suffered  his 
Batavians  to  pronounce,  the  oath  to  the  Gaulish  empire,  and 
he  contemplated  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  oonfederacy 
nisdefbrenoe  of  German  tribes  on  either  side  of  the  Bhine. 
pophcST"  With  this  view  he  paid  court  to  Veleda,  the  vir^ 
Voieda.  g^  queen  and  priestess  of  the  Bruoteri,  who 

dwelt  aloof  in  a  tow^  on  the  Lippe,  and  whom  they  were 
wont  to  consult  and  worship  with  superstitious  awe.*  To 
her  he  had  sent  Lupercus,  the  choicest  of  his  captives,  as  a 
pledge  of  the  triumph  she  had  promised  bim;  slain  by  his 
attendants  on  the  way,  the  Roman  general  eso£4[>ed  the  more 
solenm  sacrifice  to  which  he  had  probably  been  destined. 
Civilis  showed  no  disposition  to  advance  further  to  pursue  or 
meet  the  Romans.  He  was  intent  on  consolidating  his  au- 
thority in  the  regions  his  arms  had  already  won.  Sabinus, 
more  bold,  or  more  impatient,  led  his  forces  into  the  country 
of  the  Sequani ;  but  while  afl^ting  to  war  for  the  independ- 
ence  of  Gaul,  he  had  himself  assumed  the  title  of  Csesar, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  the  people  indifferent  to  what  ap* 
,  ,.    „ ..        peared  to  them  a  mere  chansce  of  masters.    Tribe 

Julius  Sablnns     ^  i     ,,    ,  .  .,  ,     , 

dodMitjd  bj  the  was  marshalled  against  tribe,  and  the  result  was 
a  victory  of  the  Sequani  over  the  lingones.  Sa- 
binus  himself  showed  neither  courage  nor  conduct.  Flying 
from  the  field  at  the  first  turn  of  fortune,  he  made  his  way 
to  a  neighbouring  farm  house,  and  set  it  on  fire,  while  he  es- 
caped into  the  woods,  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  destroy- 
ed himselC  The  stratagem  succeeded ;  he  was  supposed  to 
be  dead,  and  soon  forgotten  by  both  parties ;  but  we  shall 

'  Tac.  HitL  ir.  61.  Corap.  Oerm.  8.:  "Yeledam  dhi  apud  plcrosque  nomi- 
nis  loco  habitam."  Not  Yeleda  onlj,  but  Aurinia,  and  other  women,  had  been 
venerated  by  the  anpeistition  of  the  Germans  as  goddesses.  **LieB8e  qum 
etiam  sanctum  aliquid  et  providum  putant ;  noo  aut  consolia  eamm  a^emantur. 
%iit  responsa  negligunt."    Comp.  C«sar,  IkU.  GdU.  i.  00. 
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presently  hear  of  him  agam  in  an  B&otiiig  story  irhioh  gives 
more  inter^t  to  his  name,  than,  £ram  his  ioliaracter,  it  do- 
serves.^ 

Tke  Flavian  generate  had  not  yet  drawA  hr^ath  from  the 
eSbrts  and  anxieties  of  the  war  in  Italy,  when  they  were  i^p- 
paUe^  by  the  report  of  ifo  many  l^ons  lost  and;  yn^b  ibntMAi- 
so  many  provinces  revolted  ih  the  Korth.  Mih  SUSfl^'^ 
danna.may  have  felt  these  disasters. more  bit-  JtaSS^idDiH 
terly,  when  he  reflected  that  hd  had  himself  en*  ^^*^ 
couraged  Cdvilis  to  rise  in  VQ8{>asian's  name  against  tho 
defenders  of  the  empire,  and  that  the  Batavian  had  only  bet- 
tered the  l$6s<m  in  perfidy  whieh  he  had  tai^ht  him.  Bat 
this  was  not  a  moxftent  for  vain  regret&  It.  was  necM»ry 
to  strengthen  by  the  presence  of  an  imp^^sing  ibrce  the 
Transalpine  states  which  still  leaned  to  the  side  of  Borne. 
In  Ganl  mo  Romau  forces  were  left.  Two  legions  of  the  vic- 
torious Flavian  army,  the  lUghth  and  the  Sleveiiith,  were 
immediatdy  sent  Ibrward  from  Italy.  These  were  accompa- 
nied by  one  of  the  most  recently  levied  of  tho  YiteUiaa  le- 
giona,  the  Twenty^rst.  The  Sixth  and  Tentdi  were  sum- 
moned fix)m  Spain,  and  the  Fonrteentili  recalled  frdm  Britain. 
The  command  of  these  divkions  when  combined  was  assigned 
to  PetiKos  Oerialis,  an  experienced  b«it  not  an  active  go&eral, 
idready  known  to  ns  from  the  wars  in  Britain ;  and  Domitian 
himself  followed  in  their  rear,  to  rea)>  the  glory  of  their  sac- 
cess,  if  not  to  share  their  penis  in  person.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  forces  so  considerable  were  <k)kiverging  on 
the  theatre  of  wa^,  the  patriotic  fervour  of  the  Gkrals  sig- 
nally abated^  Deputies  from  various  states  assraibled  in  the 
territory  of  the  Bemi,  a  people  who  from  the  first  had  shown 
a  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  the  foreign  dominaticm.  The 
decision  of  this  Congress  was  quickly  taken.  The  Treviri 
were  required  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  seek  by  prompt 
submission  the  pardon  which  further  resistance  might  render 
unattainable.    Valentiuus,  the  envoy  from  this  tribe,  who 

'  T*c.  UkL  ir.  61-67. 
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Still  gave  his  voice  for  war,  and  dissuaded  his  ooantrymen 
from  obeying  this  mandate,  lost  in  arguing  and  haranguing 
the  time  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  active  prepara- 
_  ^  ,         tions.    Civilis  was  wasting  his  strength  in  tri- 

The Oanls neg-    ^.  _,  ,  -^,       .  .         -      ^m 

loot  to  deftettd     flinfif  expeditions ;  Classicus  was  snpsse;  and  Tutor 

theentranoe  ?     ^^ .    ^  J         .  /^t_        ai  ji 

intotiMirooui-!  neglected  to  seize  the  passes  of  the  AipA,  and 
gnard  the  gates  of  Upper  Germany.  The  fidiest 
chance  ever  offered  to  a  province  for  recovering  its  liberty 
was  lost,  it  would  seem,  by  the  inefficiency  of  its  sel^consti- 
tuted  champions.  While  die  Gauls  were  trifling  the  Romans 
were  acting  with  an  energy  which,  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  cannot  but  strike  us  with  awe.  Such  men  were 
indeed  thw  own  destiny.  Day  by  day,  and  month  by 
month,  the  legions  advanced,  tramping  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand paces  along  the  marble  ro4ds  of  the  empire.  Diey  trar- 
ersed  half  tiie  length  of  Italy  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  There 
they  divided  into  two  bodies;  one  took  the  route  of  the 
Graian  mountains  into  the  heart  of  Gaul ;  the  other  scaled 
the  walls  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  alighted  6n  the  Leman 
Lake,  skirted  its  eastern  extremity  to  Vivisotts  or  Vevay, 
and  frotn  th^ce,  still  following' the  beaten  track  of  four  gen- 
erations of  conquerors,  climbed  the  northern  ridge  of  that 
hollow  basin,  and  descended  again  to  Aventicnm  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Aar.  The  descent  was  now  easy,  and  every  omen 
favourable.  At  Yindoxnssa  the  avenging  army  waa  met  by 
auxiliaries  who  had  penetrated  Helvetia  by  the  passes  of  tfa^ 
Splugen,  and  it  swept  along,  in  its  onward  inarch,  allies  from 
B^ffitia  and  Brigantia.  Thus  reinforced,  the  Twenty-first 
legion,  under  Sextilius  Felix,  entered  Upper  Germany  by 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone.*  When  Tutor  sent  against  it  some 
of  the  revolted  legionaries,  who  had  taken  service  with  the 
Gauls,  these  dastardly  soldiers  returned,  with  a  second 
treachery,  to  the  eagles  again.    He  retired,  keeping  dear  of 

*  Tac  ffisL  IT.  70. :  "  Cum  anzOiaiibtis  ool^ordbtis  per  Rbstiam  inropcre : 
ftccepit  ala  dngularimn  .  .  .  pneerat  Julius  Briganticus,"  Tlus  natiye  chief 
was,  I  coDccirei  from  his  name,  from  Bregenz  on  Uic  lake  of  Constance.  I  yen* 
turc  to  coin  an  appellation  for  his  country. 
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Mogontiacum  with  its  Ettle  Roman  garrkon,  and  occupied 
BiBginm,  where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  maintaiii  himself  by 
bteakiDg  the  bridge  oyer  the  Nahe,  which  flows  b^re  it. 
Bat  the  Romans  swam  or  waded  the  stream,  at-  sneeeuMot 
tacked  hipi  in  his  unfortified  position,  and  easily  ****  bodmm. 
routed  his  disconcerted  militia.  The  spirit  of  the  Treyiri, 
long  reduced  to  inactivity  by  the  policy  of  their  conquerors, 
was  broken  by  one  defeat.  Their  warriors  threw  away  their 
arms,  and  dispersed ;  thekr  chie&  for  the  most  part  hastened 
to  submit.  The  Yitellian  legions,  which,  after  joining  the 
standard  of  Civilss,  had  been  quartered  among  tibem,  swore 
of  their  own  accord  in  the  name  of  Vespasian,  but  still  re- 
frained from  offering  him  their  arms,  and  retired  moodily  to 
a  distance.^ 

At  this  crisis  there  seems  to  have  been  some  delay  in  the 
movements  of  the  Romans.  Possibly  their  forces,  collected 
from  such  distant  qusoters,  were  not  yet  ooncen-  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
trated.    Yalentinus  exerted  idl  his  influence  to  ineuun 

-  ^    ,_.,_,        _     TrdveR,  and  re- 

revive  the  courage  of  the  Trevin,  and  assisted  eeiTeetnesab. 
Tutor  in  rallying  a  remnant  of  his  followers  to  reroitadie- 
the  combat.  Oerialis  at  last  reached  Moguntia- 
cum  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Such  was  his  confi- 
dence in  the  numbers  of  his  legionary  force,  that  he  dis- 
missed his  auxiliaries  to  their  own  homes,  a  token  of  strength 
which  had  great  moral  effect  &r  and  near.  He  then  ascended 
the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Trevi- 
rans  in  a  brilliant  action  at  Rigodulum,  and  captured  Yalen- 
tinus.  The  colony  of  Galba  opened  its  gates  in  mingled 
hope  and  fear.  The  soldiers,  intent  only  on  plunder,  de- 
manded that  the  city,  the  capital  of  northern  Gaul,  should 
be  abandoned  to  pillage ;  and  Cerialis  deserves  credit  for 
firmness  in  disappointing  their  licentious  passions.  This  vic- 
tory completed  the  conversion  of  the  revolted  legionaries, 
all  of  whom  pressed  forward,  penitent  and  humble,  to  salute 
the  triumphant  eagles.    The  Treviri,  the  Remi,  the  Lingones 


«  Tac  Hist.  iT.  10 
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all  the  nations  in  the  rear  o£  the  Soman  cainpe,  had  now 
returned  to  their  all^iuice.  Oerialis  eondesoended  to  reason 
with  tbenL  on  their  folly  in  mnnnnring  i^adnftt  the  prad«nt 
and  paternal  goyenunent  of  whieh  he  Tras  the  BBuadster.  He 
reminded  them  not  only  that  the  cateer  of  mdlifary  honours 
was  open  to  them,  in  common  with  tiie  citizens  of  Rome 
itself,  bat  that  the  tribute  they  must  pay  to  Rome  was  not 
heavier  than  would  be  required  to  maintain  their  oinx  inde- 
pendenoe ;  that  under  a  good  empeiror,  they  would  ^oy  all 
the  benefits  of  his  wisdom  and  moderation,  while  under  a 
bad  one^  as  bad  there  must  sometinies  be,  just  as  th^re  must 
sometimes  be  droughts  and  fiunines  in  the  natoisal  world, 
they  at  Isast,  as  the  furthest  remoyied  fronl  Roma,  wotdd 
suffer  last  and  lightest^  It  had  been  better  perhaps  to  have 
referred  them  to  their  own  past  history,  and  convioced  them 
that  freedom  had  hitherto  brought  them  no  blessing,  had 
procured  them  neither  greatness  of  mind  nor  material  oivili* 
zation ;  that  under  the  sway  of  th^  prie^  and  nobles,  they 
had  acquired  the  vices  of  the  most  corrupt,  and  retained  the 
barbarity  of  the  rudesi  state  of  society;  Ghildr^ci  cannot 
govern  themselves,  and  the  Ghiuls  had  shown  'themselves  as 
incapable  of  selfgovemment  as  children.' 

Civilis  and  Classicos,  now  acting  together  in  the  crisis  of 
tbeii-  peril,  resorted  to  artifice,  and  tried  to  damp  the  ardour 

of  Cerialis  by  representing  that  Vespasian,  ac- 
the  MontrT  of    cordiug  to  their  private  accounts,  was  >  dead ;  that 

Mucianus  and  Domitian,  without  the  substance 
of  his  authority,  were  mere  shadows;  that  an  opportunity 

'  Tac.  Hist  iv.  74. :  "  Quomodo  stcrilitatcm  aut  niimoa  imbrcs  ct  cactcra 
natuiTB  mala,  ita  loxum  vel  avaritiam  dominantlum  tolerate," 

'  In  the  fine  speech  here  given  to  Cerialis,  Tacitus  is,  In  fact,  accounting  to 
hifl  own  oonsdeoce  for  the  selfish  tjvamiy  of  his  ccontrmieD.  ^Nm  polsis, 
quod  Bi  pfohibe«nt»  Bnimmiei  quid  aliud  qoam  beOa  omniam  iaijsr  m  ^antuira 
existent  ?  OctiBgentomm  annoruni  fcciuna  disciptinaqne  compogeB  hseo  coa- 
luit,  quae  convelli  sine  exitio  conTellcntlum  non  potest"  We  most  admit  in  the 
case  of  the  Romans,  as  promptly  as  in  our  own,  that  the  supineness  of  the  mass 
of  their  subjects  in  the  prospect  of  throwing  off  the  yoke,  speaks  favourably  for 
its  easiness  and  mildness. 
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was  now  ofier^  him,  as  the  chief  miSitary  power  in  Gaol,  to 
make  himself  supreme  oyer  the  nation :  to  this  they  for  their 
parts  would  make  no  opposition,  content  to  be  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  Batavian  and  German  territories,  on  which 
their  own  camps  were  plamted.  But  Cerialis  was  not  to  be 
seduced*  He  vouchsafed  no  reply  to  the  rebels,  while  he 
sent  theii  envoys  at  once  to  Domitian  as  a  pledge  of  hid  fidel- 
ity. He  was  now  intent  on  fortifying  the  positions  he  had 
won  'j  but  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  bands  of  Gauls  and  Germans  who  oontintied  still  to 
flock  to  the  standard  of  the  patriots.  Givilis  would  have 
protracted  the  war  to  await  an  expected  invasion  from  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine:  but  CSaSbicus  and  Tutor  repre- 
salted  the  weakness  of  the  Roman  fotoes  at  this  moment, 
and  the  policy  of  anticipating  the  arrival  of  fresh  succours 
from  Spain  and  Britain,  It  was  determined  to  attack  with- 
out delay  the  Roman  camp,  entrenched  outside  the  walls 
of  Treves,  on  the  frirther  bank  of  the  Moselle.  The  legions 
were  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  for  they  were  taken  by 
surprise,  and  their  commander  himself,  who  had  carelessly 
passed  the  night  beyond  the  lines,  was  absent  at  the  moment 
of  the  assault.  The  bridge  which  connected  the  city  with 
its  suburb,  and  thence  with  their  camp,  .was  burnt  by  the 
assailants.  At  the  same  instant  their  rampart  was  scaled, 
some  squadroi:^  of  cavalry  were  routed ;  and  great  were  the 
havoc  and  disorder,  when  Ceri^s  at  last  appeared  amongst 
them,  and,  unarmed  and  uncovered  as  he  was,  by  prayers, 
threats,  and  sdmost  by  main  fi>rce,  stopped  their  flight,  and 
rallied  them  to  the  combat  Amidst  the  tents  and  baggage 
neither  Roman  nor  German  leaders  could  Set  their  forces  in 
array,  and  for  a  long  time  the  conflict  was  maintained  pell- 
mell  by  personal  skUl  and  courage.  At  last  the  Twenty- 
first  legion  made  itself  room  to  form,  su$tained  the  broken 
and  yielding  masses  of  its  comrades,  and  gave  them  time  ix> 
recover,  when  the  fury  of  the  barbarians  recdived  a  check, 
and  the  historian  declares,  in  an  access  of  unusual  fervour, 
that,  by  the  aid  of  Providence  alone,  the  victors  of  the  mom- 
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tag  were  finally  yunqoiBhed.  By  the  promptness  with  wMch 
he  followed  up  his  snceeeis,  pursuitig  the  routed  Germans  and 
destroying  their  eamp,  Cerialis  retrieved  the  reputation  hii 
supineness  had  nearly  forfeited.  The  confederates  were  at- 
tacked in  ihe  rear  by  the  jteople  of  Colonia,  who  gave  up  to 
the  Romans  the  wife  and  children  of  Civilis.  The  fugitives 
were  harassed,  and  cut  up  in  all  directions.  Another  danger 
impended  on  their  flank.  The  Fourteenth  le^on  was  on  its 
way  from  Uio  shores  of  Britain.  The  Oaninefates  manned 
their  vessels,  and  put  out  to  sea  to  intercept  it;  but  these 
sucoours  reached  the  land,  and  the  men  had  been  already 
disembarked  and  sent  forward  when  their  transports  were 
attacked,  and  sunk  or  disabled.  Some  successful  skimiishes 
still  kept  up  the  £nling  courage  of  the  allies,  but  the  toils 
were  closing  around  them,  and  step  by  step  they  were  driven 
towards  the  island  of  the  Batavians,  the  last  precarious  foot- 
hold of  the  boasted  empire  of  the  Gauls.' 

Once  more^  and  once  only,  on  the  auspicious  field  of 

Vetera,  Civilis  turned  at  bay,  and  drew  forth  all  his  forces 

for  a  desperate  encounter.    The  soil  in  his  ficont 

ClvlliB  Is  de-  *  t  ^      •»      t     1  P  •      ■ 

feated  before  was  uiarshy,  and  he  had  thrown  into  it  a  copious 
stream  of  water  fVom  the  Rhine,  by  driving  a 
mound  obliquely  into  the  channel  of  the  river.  Here,  he 
conceived,' the  greater  strength  and  stature  of  the -Germans, 
and  their  skill*  in  swimming,  would  give  them  a  notable 
advantage ;  and  so  indeed  it  proved,  the  battle  bemg  long 
contested  with  loss  and  risk  to  the  Romans,  whom  Cerialis 
in  vain  excited  by  appeals  to  the  pride  of  each  legion  in  turn, 
to  the  Fourteenth  as  conquerors  of  l3ritain,  to  the  Sixth  as 
givers  of  the  empire  to  Galba,  to  the  legions  of  the  Rhine  as 
bulwarks  of  the  Roman  frontier.  At  last  the  treachery  of  a 
deserter  dii^tlosed  to  him  a  path  in  the  morass  by'  which  a 
chosen  band'  could  surprise  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy. 
At  the  same  moment  a  general  charge  was  made  on  their 
front,  and  the  Germans,  pressed  on  two  sides,  were  driven 

'  Tac.  Hisi,  iv.  11-19 
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headlong  into  the  riyer  on  their  left.  H&d  the  Boman  flotilla 
been  at  hand,  theis  whole  force  wotdd  hare  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  crisis  was  still  delayed,  heavy  rains  checked 
the  pursuit  of  the  Roman  cavalry,  and,  swhnming,  wading, 
or  skaUdng  from  the  field,  the  routed  hoMes  effected  their 
escape/ 

CiviUs  had  now  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  thrown  himself 
into  the  territory  of  his  Qerman  alUies^  the  Chanci  and  the 
FrisiL  He  abandoned  the  line  of  the  Wahal,  ^^^^^  enaats 
and  the  defence  of  the  Batavian  island,  and  after  ***  ^^^^^^ 
carrying  off  his  com  and  cattle,  cut  the  dams  with  which 
DruBus  had  confined  the  ancient  channel  of  the  Rhine,  and 
laid  the*  country  far  ind  wide  under  water.'  Behind  this 
new  frontier  he  still  maintained  an  imposing  force,  swelled 
by  a  crowd  of  Treviran  fugitives,  among  whom  were,  it  was 
said,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  of  their  senators.*  The  Ro- 
mans were  threat<^ning  his  position  from  several  points.  He 
divided  his  troops  into  four  detachments,  and  attacked  them 
simultaneously  at  Arenacum,  Batavodurum,  Grinnes  and 
Vada.*  Everywhere  he  was  repulsed ;  but  the  Romans  agsdn 
bad  no  ships  to  complete  their  victory.  The  Germans,  who 
had  probably  greater  command  of  the  river,  made  a  night 
attaek  .'in  boats  on  the  camp  at  Novesium ;  and  here  once 
more  the  want  of  vigilance  of  Cerialis,  who  was  passing  the 
night  in  an  intrigue  with  a  native  woman,  had  nearly  proved 

'  Tac.  BiaL  t.  14-18. 

*  Tao.  BkL  t.  19.;  ^'Quin  et  diniit  molem  a  Drtiso  Qermanioo  fiurtam, 
Rhgntamgoe  prono  alreo  la  Galliam  raentem,  di^ecCis  que  nwrabantar,  oflftidit 
Sie  Telui  abacto  amne,  teniiU  alreos  immlain  later  GennanoeqiM  copttnentinin 
terranim  spedem  fecerat**  Wbeo  Drngiis  opened  the  ohannd  into  the  lake 
FlcTus,  he  nearly  drained  the  old  channel  by  Lugdunum  (alter  Bhem),  thus 
e£fkchig  the  separation  between  the  island  on  the  southern  or  Gaulish  bank  and 
the  German  contfaient  on  the  northern.  Sndi  seems  to  be  the  mesnbg  of  a 
passage  which  has  caused  mudi  perplexity  to  the  commentators. 

*  Bj  senators  we  are  to  understand  docurions  of  the  Boman  eolony.  fitd* 
Bluger,  Gmdk,  der  TVmrtr^  p.  129. 

*  Arenacum  la  supposed,  fh>m  its  name  periiapSi  to  be  Ambeim.  If  so,  It 
was  not  on  the  Wahal,  but  on  the  old  Rhine,  and  the  Romans,  we  thus  see^ 
had  now  occupied  the  **  Island.'*    The  other  places  are  quite  uncertain. 
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&tal  to  the  Romans/  The  GermanB  made  prize  of  the  prae- 
torian galley,  in  which  they  hoped  to  hare  eaptued  the 
general  Mmiself,  and  bore  it  off  as  an  offering  to  their  priest- 
^  „  ess  Veleda.    Meanwhile  the  Bomans,  irho  had 

The  Bonuuis  . 

occupy  tb«  occupied  the  Batavian  villagee  between  the 
Wahal  and  Rhine,  ostentatiously  spared  the  pti* 
rate  estates  of  CiTilis,  and  this,  -^ith  the  repeated  fidlore  of 
his  operations,  threw  suspicion  on  Us  earnestness  in  the  cause 
He  had  boasted  that,  should  the  foe  dare  to  set  foot  within 
the  island,  he  would  instantly  crush  them ;  but  this  vaunt  he 
did  not  attempt  to  execute.  The'  allies  had  urged  him  to 
finish  the  war  by  a  decisive  engagement;  but  he  had  re- 
strained their  ardour,  and  divided  their  forces.  The  sus- 
picion was  not  without  colour  and  reason.  CSviHs  was 
negotiating  with  the  Romans.  To  them  he  set  forth,  it 
seems,  as  merits,  the  very  same  acts  of  perfidy  with  which 
his  countrymen  had  reproached  him.  In  making 
with  tho  Ro-  terms  for  himself,  he  may  have  stipulated  for  hk 
people  also ;  and  Cerialis  was  fisiin  to  admit  the 
transparent  pretence  that  they  had  taken  up  arms,  not  against 
the  majesty  of  Borae,  but  for  the  empire  of  Vespasian. 
Civilis  was  allowed  to  raak  himself  among  the  partisans  of 
the  new  government,  with  Muoianus,  Primus,  aUd  Cerialis 
himself.  The  Germans  of  the  right  bank  were  thus  aban* 
doned  by  the  chief  they  had  chosen,  and  the  sullen  acknowl- 
edgment they  made  of  the  superior  fortune  of  the  Romans, 
seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  submission  by  their  weary 
and  exhausted  conquerors.*  Domitian  and  Mucianus  had  not 
advanced  further  than  Lugdunum  on  the  Rhone,  when  the 
news  of  this  pacification  reached  them,  and  the  young  prince 

*  Tadtufl  Bpoaks  of  tho  camps  at  XoTeaium  and  Boana,  and  docs  not  spcdfj 
on  which  the  attack  was  made.  I  should  bare  sapposed  he  meant  Bonna, 
from  the  mentioQ  of  the  general's  panunour,  Claudia  Saorata,  as  an  Ubian: 
but  the  German  boats,  he  sajs,  deacmded  tho  rirePi  which  can  hardly  be  reooa- 
cUed  with  a  toohlity  so  high  up  the  stream. 

•  Tac.  m$L  T.  23-20. 
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eould  Tetum  to  Rome  with  Ym  share  of  laorelB,  to  greet  hk 
brother's  triamphal  entry  from  Palestine/ 

The  narrative  of  Tacitns,  such  as  it  has  descended  to  ns, 
breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the  speech  with  which  Cirilis  is 
supposed  ta  plead  his-  cause  with  the  Romans.  ^ 
No  monument  of  antiqmty  remams  to  mH>rm  us  of  tmUosIa- 
of  the  Batavian's  further  career,  or  what  £uth 
was  kept  with  a  foe  who  had  proved  himself  more  dangerous 
to  Rome  than  Caraetaeus  or  Arminius.  They  had  defended 
their  own  country  agaiitet  the  invader ;  but  Civilise  had  u>- 
vaded  the  empire,  and  ahnost  succeeded  in  wresting  from  it 
the  most  preoious  of  its  provinces,  the  nursery  of  its  amplest 
resources  and  its  bravest  auxiliaries.  The  account  our  his- 
torian has  given  us  of  this  memorable  mutiny — ifor  it  is  as  a 
military,  not  a  nationi^  revolt  that  we  must  evidently  regard 
it — seems  on  the  whole^  one  of  the  least  successful  episodes 
in  his  history ;  it  leaves  but  an  indistinct  impression  of  the 
strength  of  the  opposing  forces,  of  the  localities^  and  even 
the  ineidentA  of  which  it  treats ;  but  it  &il8  still  more  re- 
markably in  representing  to  us  the  character  of  the  chief 
actor  in  the  scene.  Qivilis,  prominent  as  he  was  for  a 
moment  on  the  world's  stage,  prominent  as  he  must  always 
be  on  the  page  of  history,  remains  to  us  a  name  only.  He 
stands  before  us  without  national  or  personal  The  end  of  ct- 
charaotoristics,  without  even  the  mythical  halo  ▼«"»  «iokiiown- 
which  surrounds  the  figure  of  Arminius ;  and  we  part  from 
him  at  last  quite,  content  to  be  ignorant  of  what  finally  be- 
came of  him,  or  whether  ho  was  really  a  traitor,  or  only 
unfortunate.  Nor  do  we  learn,  nor  do  we  care  to  inquire, 
what  became  of  his  still  more  shadowy  associates,. Classicus 
and  Tutor ;  whether  they  were  included  in  their  chieTs  capit- 

*  According  to  Sactonios,  Domitlan's  object  in  making  his  expedition  into 
Uaul  was  to  riyal  the  exploits  of  l^toa.  It  was  popularly  rumonred  that  he 
lamperad  with  Oerialis  to  get  hhnself  prodahned  emperor  by  the  anny.  His 
suocesseBy  sach  as  they  were,  gamed  hhn  at  least  the  compliment  of  a  spirited 
address  in  the  poem  of  SUios  Italicos  (iil  608.) : 

**  Jam  paer  aurioomo  pisoformidate  Bat4T0.** 
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ulation,  ov  Buffered  in  the  prosmptioa  which  surely  followed, 
however  slight  are  its  traces,  of  the  leaders  in  the  crushed 
sedition.  Upon  one  only  of  the  names  mentioned  in  this 
narrative  a  ray  of  interest  has  alighted,  from  an  anecdote 
preserved  by  Djion,  and  related  with  greater  pfithos  by 
Pftthetie  stoij  Plutarch,  Julius  SaMnna,  it  haa  been  said,  oon- 
«f  sabiAQi:  cealed  himself  after,  his  defeat.  He  oaused  a 
trusty  slave  to  fire  his  house,  and  ^ve  out  that  be  had  per- 
ished in  the  flames.  The  story  obtained  credi,t,  and  search 
eeased  to  be  made  for  him,  while  he  concealed  faimflelf  in  a 
cave  in  a  deep  forest.  To  his  £uthfal  spouse,  Eponina,  be 
contrived  to  communicate  the  secret.  She  joined  him  in  his 
retreat,  and  continued  there  to  live  with  him  for  the  space 
of  nine  years,  interrupted  only  by  her  journeys,  even  as  far 
as  Rome,  to  consult  with  his  friends,  and  learn  if  it  niight  be 
possible  to.  procure  his  pardon.  Iii  that  hiding-place  she 
bore  her  husband  two  sons,  and  at  last  the  whole  party 
ventured  to  present  themselves  together  to  the  emperor. 
Eponina  told  the  affecting  story  of  her  conjugal  devotion, 
and  showing  the  pledges  of  her  love,  declared  that  she  had 
endured  to  bear  them  in  the  misery- and  darkness,  that  the 
suppliants  for  mercy  niight  be  the  more  in  number.  But 
Vespasian,  it  is  said,  was  utterly  unmoved*  He  pitilessly 
commanded  the  execution  of  both  husband  and  wifk  Epo- 
nina exclaimed  that  it  was  a  happier  lot  to  die  than  to  live 
in  the  guilty  enjoyment  of  his  blood-stained  sovereignty.' 

Such^  says  an  eloquent  Frenchman,  was  the  last  blood  shed 
for  the  cause  cf  ancient  Qavl^  the  last  act  of  devotion  to  a 
socicU  order  J  a  government^  a  rdigion^  the  return  <j^  which 

'  Dion,  Ixvi.  3, ;  Plutarch,  Amalar.  p.  7V0.  It  may  be  some  relief  to  the 
reader  to  know  that  this  story,  one  of  the  most  pathetic  in  Roman  annals,  seems 
liable  to  great  suspicion.  Dion  intimates  that  both  the  husband  and  wife  were 
sacrificed.  Plutarch  speaks  only  of  Eponina.  There  could  be  no  moUye  for 
such  barbarity  towards  the  contemptible  Sabinus,  except  as  a  pretender  to  the 
blood  of  the  JuliL  This  feeling  would  have  been  as  strong  against  the  chUdreB 
as  thdr  father ;  but  according  to  Plutarch,  the  son  certidiiAy  sunriTed,  and  ha 
had  himself  seen  one  of  them  at  Delphi,  filling  probably  the  official  cBgnSty  of 
the  priesthood. .  Tet  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  pluck  the  story  of  the  indiyid- 
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u)as>  neither  possible  fwr  desirable.^  The  narrative  now  con- 
cluded sufficiently  shows  that  national  spirit  had  already  be- 
come extinct  among  the  Gaulish  people.  .  It  was  not  from 
their  own  forests,  or  stockades,  still  less  icom  their  cities,  that 
the  last  heroes  of  resistance  to  KomQ  had  sprung.  Civilis 
and  Tutor,  dasdoos  and  Salmvm,  were  all  officers  attadied 
to  the  Roman;  armies ;  they  had  learned  tiheart  of  war  under 
Roman  training,  and  their  ideas  of  national  go^ermnent  were 
only  a  &xDt  reflex  of  the  Roman.  Their  aim  at  self-aggran- 
dizement was  hardly  in  any  case  disguised ;  yet  the  imperfect 
sympathies  of  their  countrymen  were  in  no  wise  shocked  by 
it.  We  trace  in  their  attempt  no  germ  of  a  self-evolving 
and  self-sustaining  power.  The  two  great  elements  of  Gaul- 
ish nationality,  the  nobility  and  the  priesthood,  had  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  spirit  of  assimilation  to  Rome.  The  nobles 
were  content  to  l^e  centurions  and  tribunes:  the  Druids  re- 
joiced in  the  pensions  and  titles  of  Augurs  and  Flamens.* 
We  shall  hear  no  more  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Occa- 
sions will  occur  when  Gaul  will  again  play  a  great  part  in 
Roman  history ;  but  it  will  be  only  the  Gaul  of  the  camp. 
The  empire  of  Rome  will  be  won  and  lost  by  Gaulish  hands ; 
but  they  will  be  the  hands  of  trained  auxiliaries,  with  all  the 

ual  from  the  mass  of  suffeiing  which  the  historian  of  these  times  must  record, 
and,  with  Lucan  at  Pharsalia,  I  often  mutter,  amidst  the  horrors  I  have  undei^ 
taken  to  relate, 

**  Mors  nulla  querela 

Digna  sua  est;  nullosquehominum  lugcre  vacamus.  .  .  , 

Per  populoe  hie  Roma  pent." 
Thierry,  Oauhia^  iii.  in  fin. 
*  Thierry  refers  to  the  notices  of  the  professors  at  Burdigala  by  Ausonius 
(ir.  x).  hi  the  fourth  century  the  Gaulish  priests  of  Apollo  remembered  with- 
out remorse  that  they  were  descended  from  the  priests  of  Belenus.  The  num- 
ber of  Oauls  we  find  with  sacerdotal  names  deserveB  remaric  Thus  we  have 
Julius  Sacrovir,  Julius  Auspex,  Claudia  Sacrata.  It  seems  probable  that  these 
appellations  indicated  the  Dnddical  foncUons  or  descent  of  thdr  bearers.  Other 
cognomens,  such  as  Ctvilis,  Tutor,  and  CLassicus,  seem  to  be  Gaulish  appella- 
tions Latinized ;  at  least  we  shall  hardly  meet  with  them  among  the  genuine 
Romans. 
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feelings,  and  even  wkh  the. title  of  Bomana.  We  have  trac- 
ed in  tljis  history  the  ML  of  Oallio  independence  between  the 
eras  of  C»sar  and  Yespasian :  we  have  seen  a  great  people 
conquered  and  extinguished.  We  now  torn  to  another  pio> 
tore,  that  of  tiie  Ml  of  Jewish  independence,  protracted 
thrcKigh  the  same  period :  we  shall  see  there  also  a  great  na- 
tion conquered  and  cnuhed ;  but  the  Jews,  at  least,  havo 
newrsufibred  extinction. 
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CHAPTER  UX. 

AATURTTT  OF  THK  JETHSH  NATIOK:  ITS  MATCRIAL  PIUXFPKRIIT:  DISOOXTDIT  WITH 
ITS  P06ITI09,-^BISISTANCB  OF  BUGAinW  OR  FAISB  0HBISI8. — TUlfULIS  IN 
JKRUSALEIC  OOSTBOLLED  BY  THE  SANHEDRIM. — dSURRBCnOM  IS  OAULRB 
QVttJJBD  (▲.  D.  52).^-FELIZ,  GOTEBNOB  OF  JTUUEA. — ^AORIFPA  A  SFT  ON  TBS 
JEWS. — mSURRBOTION  AND  SBFKAT  OF  GBSTIUS  GAJJLUS  (a.  II.  66).— TESPA- 
SIAir  TAtH  THE  COMMAND— JEWISH  FAOnOMB:  THE  XOmRAXEB  AND  THE 
ZEAX^OIS. — J08KFHUS  THE  HiaXORIAlf  OOXXANDB  DT  OAULBB.— BIS  DERRCE 
OF  JOTAPATA  (a.  D.  67). — ^SE  IS  TAKEN,  AND  ATTACHES  HDISELF  TO  THE 
ROMANS. — REDUCnON  OF  GALILEE. — SECOND  CAMPAIGN  (a.  D.  68). — ^BEDUCnON 
OF  FERfA. — SUSPENSION  OF  HOSTILITIES  (a.  D.  69). — ^ACCOUNT  OF  THE  JEWS 
BT  TACmrs:  his  tttthmpat.  DISPARAGEMENT  OF  THEM. — ^BEYOLUTION  IN  JE- 
RU8AUM.— OVEBTHROW  OF  1^'XODEBAn  PABTT.-^THB  THREE  OQUEFS  OF  THE 
ZEALOES,  JOHN,  SIMOK^  AND  Ef.EAKAR,  AND  8IBIFE  HETWEEM  THEM.--<rOPOa- 
RAPHT  OF  JERUSALEM.-— TITUS  COMMENCES  THE  SnOB  (a.  D.  VO).— THE  FIROT 
WALL  STORMED. — ^ROMAN  dRCUMYALLATION. — ^FAMINE  AND  PORTENTS— ESCAPE 
OF  THE  CHRIfiTLiNB.— CAPTURE  OF  THE  CITADEL. — STORMING  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 
—BURNING  OF  THE  BOLT  OF  HOLIES. — lEEBLE  DEnO^CE  OF' THE  UPPER  CIT7. 

-^-nBRUxcnoN  of  Jerusalem.— kuptuee  of  tbe  Jewish  chiefs.— final 

REDUCnON  OF  JUDEA.— 4CA88ACBk9  AND  OONirSOATlONS.— TRU8  KKTURN8  TO 
ROME.— TRIUMPH  OYER  JUDEA. — THE  ARCH  OF  TITUS  (a.  D.  44~70.  A.  U.  797- 
823> 

IN  commencing  a  chapter  -which  will  be  devoted  to  the 
great  insurrection  of  the  Jews,  ending  in  the  destruction 
of  their  city  and  final  subversion  of  their  polity,  «.,_.. 
it  will  be  well  to  remark  the  distinction  which  tion  in  the  first 
existed  between  this  people  at  the  period  we  are  mataHtj  of  ita 
considering,  and  all  the  other  subjects  of  Rome.  ^^^^  . j 
The  victorious  republic  had  never  yet,  throughout  the  long 
career  of  its  conquests,  confronted  a  people  in  full  strength 
and  maturity.  The  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks,  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  lastly  the  Gauls,  had  all  passed  their  prime  before 
the  shock  came,  which  broke  them  against  the  vigorous  ado- 
113 
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lescence  of  the  republic.  But  such  was  not  the  case  with 
the  Jews.  After  all  the  losses  and  disasters  inflicted  on  its 
political  weakness,  that  extraordinary  people  was  still  grow- 
ing in  numbers,  still  advancing  in  moral  influence.  The  nar- 
row sphere  of  its  natural  frontiers,  and  the  pressure  of  mighty 
empires  on  every  side,  had  checked  indeed  its  territorial  ex- 
tension. From  David  to  Herod  the  bounds  of  Jewish  occu- 
pation were  still  confined  to  the  pentnstda  of  Palestine ;  but 
the  authority  of  Jewish  ideas  had  made  ample  conquests 
beyond  the  ocean  and  the  desert'  Outside  the  limits  of  Pal- 
estine the  Jews,  scattered  in  every  city  of  the  three  conti- 
nents, wer&  not  existing  merely  on  sufferance.  Strong  in 
numbers,  strong  in  national  prejudices,  stronger  still  in  the 
force  of  their  national  character,  they  assumed  everywhere 
an  attitude  more  or  fess  aggressive ;  not  thrusting  themselves 
indeed  into  political  station,  not  coveting  a  share  of  the  gov- 
ernment, as  long  as  they  were  suffered  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  after  their  own  &shion,  but, — stranger,  as  it  seemed, 
and  more  irritating, — seeking  by  all  means  to  sway  the 
minds  of  those  about  them,  to  wean  them  from  their  local 
prejudices,  and  inoculate  them  with  a  moral  principle  foreign 
to  their  own.  Urged,  apparently,  in  this  unwonted  career 
of  proselytism  by  a  blind  instinct,  they  subjected  themselves 
in  every  quarter  to  jealousy,  and  sometimes  to  penecntion, 
such  as  had  hitherto  been  almost  unknown  among  heathen 
societies:  but  violence  they  had  generally  retaliated  with 
equal  vigour,  till  they  had  acquired  in  every  city,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Nile  and  Tiber,  a  character,  not  perhaps 
wholly  merited,  for  turbulence  and  seditiousness. 

The  advance  of  the  Jewish  people  in  material  resources, 
within  the  limits  of  their  proper  country,  was  not  less 
itamatcrud  Strongly  marked  at  this  epoch.  The  impetus 
prosperity.        given  by  the  Roman  conquests  to  eastern  com- 

*  David  and  Solomon  (century  xi.  before  Clirist)  had  exacted  tribute  from 
Twioufl  tribdi  as  far  aa  (he  Euphrates  and  ihe  R^  Sea  (see  2  8am,  viH^  1 
Kkiffi,  fr.);  bat  this  was  the  exercise  of  a  transient  authority,  and  impUei  no 
extension  of  national  inhabitancy. 
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meroe  must  have  been  keenly  felt  at  the  spot  to  which  the 
tvafSc  of  Egypt)  Syria,  and  Arabia,  converged.  The  growth 
of  a  Kew  City  outside  the  walls  of  Jemsalem,  the  creation 
of  traders  and  manaiaotnrers,  indicates  a  great  industrial 
moyement,  and  the  magnificent  oonstmctions  with  which'  the 
elder  Herod  adorned  the  chief  places  of  his  donmuons,  not 
increasii^y  but,  on  the  contrary,  remitting  at  the  same  time, 
the  burdens  of  his  people,  proyes  the  fsLCt  still  more  deci- 
ttvely.  Military  training,  no  doubt,  was  checked  among  the 
Jews  by  the  policy  of  the  empire ;  but  their  youth  were  ex- 
empted, by  special  &Tour,.from  the  ordinary  waste  of  the 
conscription,  and  devoted  without  reserve  to  the  labours  of 
agriculture  or  conmierce.  The  national  heart  beat  as  warmly 
and  truly  as  ever.  The  old  traditions  were  held  in  rever- 
ence ;  the  Temple  and  its  serviceB  frequented  with  all  the 
ancient  fervour;  and  in  the  direction  now  taken  by  its  relig- 
ious aspirations  we  discover  a  proof  of  the  material  prosper- 
ity of  the  nation.  Worldly  state  was  the  invisible  idol  of 
the  vacant  &ne  of  Jerusalem.  The  w^orship  of  wealth,  gran- 
deur, and  dominion,  blinded  the  Jews  to  the  form  of  spirit- 
ual godliness ;  the  rejection  of  the  Saviour  and  the  deifica- 
tion of  Herod  were  parallel  manifestations  of  the  same  en- 
grossing delusion. 

The  national  pride,  thus  fostered  by  outward  circum- 
stances, in  which  all  classes  were  involved,  was  not  incom- 
patible with  an  antique  simplicity  of  manners   ,,     ^. 
which  bound  them  together,  and  gave  a  healthy  fimpiMtj  or 
vitality  to  the  body  politic.    The  tone  of  inter- 
course between  the  various  ranks  among  the  Jews,  even  in 
the  days  of  which  the  New  Testament  treats,  still  savours 
strongly  of  the  patriarchal;  their  methods  of  national  gov- 
ernment, so  &r  as  it  was  free  to  act,  were  paternal;  more 
dependence  was  placed  by  their  rulers  on  popular  patriotism 
and  affection  than  on  strict  arrangements  of  finance  o  r  of 
police ;  the  social  relations  seem  to  have  been  unusually  pure, 
those,  above  all,  of  master  and  servant  were  natural  and 
kindly ;  slavery  among  the  Jews  was  so  confined  in  its  ex- 
roL.  Ti. — 27 
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tent  and  so  mild  in  practice,  so  guarded  by  law  and  costom, 
as  to  become  a  real  source  of  strength  instead  of  weakness 
to  the  commonwealth.  The  mntnal  interest  which  thus 
bonnd  all  classes  together  became  a  folcrom  for  goy^mment, 
and  when  at  last  the  nation  rosbed  to  arms,  doubled  the 
strength  of  its  battalions.^  The  great  rising  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Romans,  which  is  now  to  be  related,  was,  beyond 
any  other  in  ancient  history,  since  the  resistance  at  least  of 
Greece  to  Xerxes,  a  common  devotion  to  a  common  ■  cause. 
The  contest  was  that  of  a  whole  people  (not  indeed  of  all  it& 
members,  but  at  least  of  erery  rank  and  every  order)  against 
a  limited  number  of  trained  soldiers.  The  lesson,  painful 
and  humiliating,  which  it  teaches  us,  stands  alone  perhaps  in 
ancient,  but  has  been  repeated  only  too  often  in  modem  an- 
nals, that  a  nation  in  arms  wages  an  tmequal  contest  with 
skilful  generals,  disciplined  legions,  and  abmidant  military 
resources. 

Whatever  were  the  causes  which  bound  the  Jews  so 
closely  together,  and  gave  them  such  confidence  in  one 
Attitude  of  tbe  another,  such  disregard  for  the  rights  and  usages 
wSJ  Mi?ui  ^f  *^^  foreigner,  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  EMt  their  spirit  of  self-assertion  was  not  less  manifest 

abroad  than  at  home.  We  have  seen  what  disturbances 
marked  their  sojourn  in  Alexandria;  we  have  noticed  the 
devices  of  expulsion  which  a  mild  and  fitvouraUe  ruler  was 
induced  to  launch  against  them  at  Rome.  Throughout  tixe 
Western  Empire  they  were  at  least  controlled  with  vigour; 

'  Passigcs  in  the  New  Testament  will  oocor  to  every  reader  to  show  how 
much  the  Jewish  finance  depended  on  yoluntaiy  conMbutionB ;  how  large  a 
part  the  people  tbemsdyes  took  in  the  administration  and  execoUon  of  thdr 
laws;  how  generallj  liie  menial  wils  the  *< hired  servant^"  not  the  slaye  of  his 
master.-  This  Tiew  of  Jeeorish  mannirBis  IhUjr  bonie  ont  by  JoM|»h]^  In  the 
medley  of  dasses  which  Jostle  togethtt  in  his  aoooimtof  the  insnnrection,  slaTes 
have  no  place  whatever.  I  am  not  sore  that  the  tenn  is  so  mnch  as  onoe  men- 
tioned in  it.  If  I  have  not  specifically  allnded  to  the  Mosaic  arrangements  for 
the  periodical  restitntion  of  lands,  and  the  cancelling  of  debts  by  personal  aer- 
fice,  wfaidi  checked  an  undue  accumulati(m  of  property,  it  is  because  we  know 
not  how  fkr  the  Levitical  law  was  actually  in  force  at  this  period. 
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but  m  the  East  they  defied  the  irregular  police  of  the  Par^ 
thianfl,  made  open  war  againfit  the  satraps  of  Babylonia, 
muted  tiiemselyes  with  the  Syrians  agunst  the  Greeks  in 
those  regions,  and,  a  bolder  and  fiercer  race  than  dither,  se- 
cnred  the  victory  to  the  party  they  esponsed;  nntil  both 
Syrians  and  Greeks  combined  against  them,  and  routed  them 
with  repeated  slaughter.  The  Parthians,  it  seems,  looked  on 
in  terror  while  these  strangers,  provoking  or  provoked,  inun- 
dated their  streets  with  blood.  The  Jews,  worsted  in  the 
eontest,  seized  on  the  cities  of  Nearda  and  Nisibis,  and  there 
continued  to  maintain  themselves  in  half-acknowledged  inde* 
pendence.^ 

The  experience  of  Alexandria  and  Seleucia  was  not  lost 
on  the  Boman  government.  The  mildness  with  which  the 
emperors,  following  the  policy  of  Julius  Casar,  Aime»Hon  of 
had  generally  treated  the  Jewish  people,  had  not  j^^^^^rx 
secured  them  against  disturbances  within  the  ^^.44. 
frontiers  of  Palestine,  against  the  jealousy  of  its  ^^'  ^• 
parties  or  the  covert  attempts  of  its  princes  to  arm  them- 
selves in  anticipation  of  a  revolt.  Agrippa  was  not  allowed 
to  complete  the  defences  with  which  he  had  begun  to  encir- 
cle the  most  exposed  front  of  Jerusalem.'  This  monarch 
left  at  his  death  four  children.  The  eldest,  a  son,  who  bore 
his  father's  name,  was  at  the  time  detained  at  Rome,  and 
had  completed  his  seventeenth  year.  The  others  were 
daughters :  Berenice,  aged  sixteen,  was  already  married  to 
her  uncle  Herodes,  king  of  the  little  territory  of  Ohalcis ; 
Mariamne  was  some  years  younger,  and  Drusilla  a  mere  in- 
fant.* Claudius,  ever  attached  to  the  traditions  of  his  pre- 
decessors, would  have  sent  the  young  Agrippa  to  assume  his 

'  Joaeph.  AnHq,  JutL  sriiL  10.  These  events  ooonrred  in  the  reign  of 
Caligola. 

*  Joseph.  Aniig.  iix.1.%    Comp.  BeU.  Jud.  r.  4.  2.,  and  Tae.  Bid.  r.  12. 

*  Berenice,  acoording  to  the  poeiUre  sssertlan  of  Jos^hns  (A$Uiq,  xiz.  9.\ 
was  dxteen  at  tiie  time  of  her  father's  death,  ▲.  n.  797.  At  a  later  period  we 
shall  remember  this  date  with  some  surprise,  and  may  be  tempted  to  sospool 
the  historian  of  an  error. 
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father's  diadem ;  but  he  was  dissuaded  by  his  mimstere,  pre- 
teadiog  that  a  prinoe  so  young  should  n^  be  trusted  trith 
power,  bu*  mfluenoed  more  probably  by  the  presstire  of  th«ir 
friends'  soliditations  to  sorrend^  this  wealthy  province  to 
the  cohort  of  a  Roman  governor/  Jadea  and  Samaria  were 
now  placed  by  decree  of  the  senate  in  dq>e&denoe  on  the 
proconsulate  of  Syria,  and  Cuspius  Fadus  was  the  first  offi- 
cer i^pointed  to  govern  them,  with  the  title  of  Caesar's  pro- 
curator. But  the  family  of  Agrippa,  thus  summarily  dkin* 
herited,  were  treated  with  outward  respect;  the  first  duty 
enjoined  on  Eadus  was  to  chastise  the  people  of  Oesarea  and 
Sebaste,  for  the  insults  they  had  vented  against  the  memory 
of  their  late  sovereign. 

Immediately  a  swarm  of  Roman  officials  alighted  on  the 
fair  fields  of  the  long-promised  land.  The  fiieedmen  and 
_  .  .     £Eivourites  of  the  court  reaped  the  first  fruits  of 

Res!8tAnce  of         _  ,   ,  _    _  *    ,  _  _, 

the  biicaods  or  the  anticipated  harvest     The  public  revenues 

false  Christs.  ^  -jxxv-  -ii 

of  the  country  were  assigned  to  the  impmal 
fisous,  and  thus  the  interests  of  the  emperor  himself  were 
identified  with  those  of  his  agents  and  commissioners.  Tlie 
yoke  of  CsBsar  might  not  be  heavier  than  that  of  H^od ;  but 
it  pressed  in  a  new  place ;  the  burden,  harshly  shifted,  was 
felt  to  be  more  galling.  The  priests  and  nobles  murmured, 
intrigued,  conspired ;  the  rabble,  bolder  or  more  impatient, 
broke  out  into  sedition,  and  followed  every  chief  who  offiu:ed 
to  lead  them  to  victory  and  iodependence.  Theudas  and 
Tholomeus,  with  many  others, — ^brigands  as  they  were  styled 
by  the  Romans,  Ohrists,  elected  and  anointed  by  Jehovah, 
as  they  boldly  proclaimed  themselves,  pointing  to  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  of  their  sacred  books  as  their  title  to  divine 
support, — were  routed  in  the  field,  or  hunted  through  the 
wilderness,  till  one  after  another  they  were  taken  and  slain.' 

^  Taa  SitL  t.  9. :  "  Ckudiua,  deftinctiB  regibuB  aut  ad  modicum  redacUs, 
/udsBam  provinctam  eqmtibus  Romanis  ant  Ubertb  t)enHi8it.*' 

'  For  Theudas  and  OlSiolomeaB,  see  Joseph.  Antiq.  zk.  1.  4.  For  the 
**Eg7ptian,"  AelB,  xxl  88.;  Joseph.  AfiAq,  xx.  6.  6.  The  term  psendcMJhrist 
is  applied  to  these  pretenders  in  Matt,  xxiz.  4.,  and  thence  adopted  by  the 
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Fadus  iras  micceeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander,  against  whom 
as  a  renegade  from  the  national  faAbh  the  Jews  weie  the 
more  eml^tered.  Yet  his  defection  was  more  than  eoonter* 
balsmced  by  the  conreraion  to  Judaism  of  Helena,  qneen  of 
Adiabene,  and  her  son  Itates,  whose  territory,  lying  between 
Palestine  and  Parthia^  might  form  a  convenient  link  in  the 
chain  now  secretly  fi>rging,  to  bind  in  strict  alliance  together 
the  gi:^eatest  rivals  of  Rome  and  the  most  reluctant  of  her 
subjects.  The  govemmeuft  of  Tiberius  waa  cognalized  by 
the  capture  and  execution  of  Jacobus  and  Simon,  sons  €£ 
Judas  the  Galilean ;  but  under  Oumanus,  who  followed  him, 
the  popul&ce  of  Jerusalem  itself  rose  in  frenzy  against  their 
masters,  and  the  Roman  soldiers  were  let  loosewith  drawn 
swords  upon  them,  in  the  midst  of  the  holy  season  of  Pass- 
over.* It  wAs  only  indeed  under  extraordinary  m___it.,_ 
provocation  that  the  popxdace  of  the  Jewish  JerMjiem  oon- 
capital,  who  were  crenerally  controlled  by  the  prndenoeoftuc 

•  J  i?    ^u   •        !.•  -fi-     v     1        •    -.       Sanhedrim. 

superior  prudence  of  their  chiera,  broke  mto  * 
violence  in  the  streets.  In  the  Sanhedrim  were  many  de- 
voted adherents  6£  Rome,  and  the  rest  were  well  aware  of 
the  weakness  of  the  national  power.  All  agreed  in  tiie  senti- 
ment of  Caiaphas  the  high  priest,  when  the  multitude  seemed 
ready  for  a  moment  to  accept  Jesus  as  the  Ohrist:  J^we 
let  him  alone  aU  men  v)iU  beiieve  on  him^  and  the  JRamans 
wiU  €i>me  and  tixkeatixzy  both  otir  place  and  nation.  •  •  It 
ie  expedient  for  ue  that  one  man  showld  Me  for  the  people^ 
and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not.*  But  the  ruder  inde«> 
pendence  of  the  Galileans  was  not  so  easily  kept  in  check 
Their  tract  of  heath  and  mountain  was  always  then,  as  it  has 

Fathers  of  the  Church.  Josephus  calls  them  hjaTcd^  apxt^oral^  y^JF^d  hnart- 
crvsc,  and  "  false  prophets,"  but  never  ilfevS6xp^oToi,  He  makes  no  more  allth 
Bion  to  the  fi&lse  Ofarists  than  to  the  true  OfariBt  The  sobjeet  of  the  Mesdah 
was  one  he  shrank  firovn  oontemplAtSng  in  any  shape.  This  may  account  for 
his  silence  about  the  persecution  of  the  *<  Christians"  by  Nero  at  Rome,  even 
supposing  these  to  have  included  the  turbulent  Christ-seeking  Jews. 

*  Joseph.  w4n/ig.  xx.  8.  4.  The  date  is  not  precisely  fixed,  but  may  b€ 
A.  D.  60  (a.  u.  803)l 

'  St.  John's  Oospelj  xi.  48. ,  Salvador,  Dom.  Rom,  I  493. 
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rinee  always  been,  in  a  state  of  partial  insorrectioB.  The 
Roman  authorities  were  eonstantly  engaged  in  hnntkig  down 
the  banditti,  who  aseomed  the  title  of  patriots,  and  gladly 
employed  against  them  the  local  rivalry  which  nourished 
perpetual  feud  between  the  tribes  of  Galilee  and  Samaria.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  nortbem  region  to 
trayerse  Samaria  on  their  periodical  pilgrimages  to  Jwusakm. 
On  such  occasions  they  seldom  escaped  without  insult,  if 
not  actual  injury.  The  armed  bands  <^  Galilee  would  some- 
times, ia  revenge,  descend  on  the  homesteads  of  Samaria, 
and  harry  the  lands  of  moi  whom  they  accused  oi  too  great 
subservience  to  the  fordgner.  The  Romans  inteefered. 
inraireettcD  in  Cumauus  placed  himsclf  at  the  head  of  four  co- 
b/o^t^  horts  with  a  force  o£  Samaritan  miUtia,  attacked 
^  ^  B^  Eleazar,  the  GaUlean  chief^  routed  and  put  his  fol- 
A.U.80R.  lowers  to  the  sword.  Again  the  Galileans  rose 
with  redoubled  fury ;  the  chie&  of  Jerusalem  in  vain  implored 
them  to  submit  to  inevitable  fate.  The  Roman  battalions  were 
not  always  successful  in  their  attacks  on  these  desperate  men. 
The  war  would  have  spread  from  canton  to  canton,  and  set 
the  province  in  a  flame,  had  not  Quadratus,  the  prefect  of 
Syria,  interposed  with  the  mass  of  his  forces,  trampled  do?m 
all  resistance  with  ferocious  energy,  and  extinguished  the 
quarrel  of  the  provincial  factions  in  the  blood  of  a  multitude 
of  captives.  The  governor  asmbed  the  distitrbanoe  to  the 
rivalry  of  the  Roman  procurators.  Cumanus  presided  in 
Galilee ;  FeUx,  the  brother  of  the  fetvourite  Pallas,  seems  to 
have  held  independent  authority  in  Samaria.  Claudius, 
^)ipealed  to  for  instructions,  1^  the  decision  to  Quadratus, 
and  he,  well  aware  of  the  powerful  interest  of  Felix,  allowed 
the  punishment,  which  should  have  been  shared  alike  by 
Felix  governor  hoth,  to  desccud  upon  Cumauus  only.*  The 
9r  J11&.  whole  tenitory  of  the  Jewish  people  was  now 

*  Tac  Ann.  xii,  64. ;  Joseph.  ArUiq,  xx.  5-Y  (a.  d.  62,  a.  u.  806).  There 
is  Borne  diflcrepancy  in  these  etatements,  which  are  not,  perhaps,  urcccmcilablc. 
Of  the  government  of  Felix  Tadtns  had  eaid  {HuL  r  0.) :  "  £  quibuB  Antonius 
Felix  per  omnem  sferitiam  ac  libidinem  jus  regium  serrili  ingenio  exercoit, 
Drusilla  Cloopatrsc  et  Antonii  nepte  in  matrimonium  accepta.** 
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muted  nnder  the  sw^  of  Felix,  who  oontmoed  to  enjoy  his 
power,  and  acoumoUte  riehee,  for  many  yeiurs  after  the  death 
of  hifl  patron  and  the  disgrace  of  his  brother.  His  long 
reiga  is  marked  by  repeated  mention  of  the  bcmditfi  and  false 
prophets  still  infiyting  the  province;  the  zeal  for  indepeud- 
enee,  rash  and  fiitile  in  its  efforts,  was  still  miabaited ;  biit  in 
general,  from  the  absence  of  public  events  which  distinguishes 
the  epoch,  the  country  seems  to  have  enjoyed  compan^tive 
tranqnilUty.  Claudius,  Wore  his  death,  gave  the  young 
Herod  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of  I^ulip,  consisting  of  some 
districts  beyond  Jordan,  together  with  Trachonitis  and  B^ 
tanea.  DrWlla  was  married  to  a.prinoeoffimesa^  a  proselyte 
to  Judaism;  but  Felix,  becoming  enamoured  of  ho*,  did  not 
scruple  to  catry  her  off  fh)m  her  husband.  When  he  was  at 
last  recalled,  the  Jews  took  occasion  to  pre&r  complaints 
against  him ;  bat  he  was  still  protected  by  Kero,  and  not- 
withstanding the  wealth  he  was  supposed  to  have  amassed, 
seems  to  have  lived  and  died  in  imintern^ted  prosperity.' 

The  discreet  and  the  timid  still,  retained  the  chief  influ- 
ence in  Jerusalem.    The  Romaos  had  gained  many  adherents 
in  every  rank,  especially  among  the  priests  and  no-  TUtvpirKor 
bles,  and  divided  the  masses. of  the  people,  while  JJSS^iJdV 
they  kept  from  their  sight  the  young  princes,  SJiJ™S? 
who,  as  their  natural  leaders,  might  have  com-  Corbuio. 
bined  them  together.    But  on  the  frontiers  of  3yria,  at  this 
moment,  the  elem^ts  of  commotion  were  more  rife.    Every 
pulsation  of  national  feeling  in  Parthia  and  Armenia  was 
communicated  through  the  synagogues  on  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrat^  and  &091  station  to  station  across  the  desert,  to 

'  Fdiz  ki'suppofled  to  bare  beea  firooiinitor  of  JadM  rfx  jeafs  under  Nero, 
fromiuaMloSa  fioch  ia  Bahrsdor'B  steteoMBit;  bat  tepradBe  dates  are 
not  indicated  by  the  bistoriana  Camp,  Ati.  Apott,  xxix.  10.  Ibe  Bomans,  h 
ahoiiM  be  obaenred,  gare  the  official  name  of  Judea  to  the  whole  region  of 
Palesdne,  indading,  besides,  Judea  proper,  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Peroea. 

*  JoecphuB  (Aniiq.  Jud.  zx.  7.  8.)  says  that  be  was  protected  by  the  influ- 
eooe  of  bia  brother;  but  Pallas  was  disgraced  as  early  as  (M{,  though  he  was 
not  put  to  death  by  Nero  till  63.  Fdix  had  a  son  by  DrusiUa,  named  Agrippa. 
Joseph.  Aniig.  Jud,  zx.  6.  2. 
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the  centres  of  Jewish  life  at  Jerusalem,  Tiberias  and  Cnearea. 
Full  of  scorn  for  the  nnwarlike  character  of  N^x>,  fiill  of 
hope  in  the  nnappeased  discontent  of  tiie  Jewish  people,  the 
Parthians  were  now  making  aggresnons  on  the  sicte  of  Ar- 
menia, which  were  in  &ct  a  blow  to  1^  honour  and  tiiere- 
with  to  theinfinence  of  Rome.  Hie  impmal  officers  required 
the  tributary  etdeSs  on  the  frontier  to  arm  on  their  be- 
half Corbulo,  the  bravest  of  the  Roman  generals,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  fresh  forces ;  the  disagreements  which 
ensued  between  him  and  Quadratus  ended  in  the  dismiBsal 
of  the  prefect,  and  the  union  of  the  eastern  provinces  imder 
the  best  mm  the  empire  could  summon  to  their  defence. 
The  Jews  watched  the  ]»t>gre8s  of  military  operations ;  and 
if  dismayed  at  the  defeat  of  the  Psuthiiins,  they  were  re- 
assured by  the  death  of  Corbulo  which  so  speedily  followed. 
But  the  work  of  this  general  of  the  ancient  stamp,  nqpid  as 
it  was,  remained  firmly  established.  Corbulo  had  restored  the 
discipline  of  the  legions,  long  danondised  by  the  neglig^ioe 
of  their  chiefo,  and  the  luxury  of  th^  Syrian  cantonments. 
He  had  formed  an  army  of  veteran  legions :  he  left  the  Third, 
the  Fifth,  the  Tenth,  and  the  Twelfth  in  fbll  pride  and  vigour, 
to  curb  the  discontent  or  turbuleirae  which  brooded  over 
^  ,  hopes  of  insurrection.  Aikl  so  thoroughly  had 
^Roiflojta^the  he  queued  the  spirit  of  the  Parthians,  that,  when 
«Mig«dbyth«      three  years  after  his  death,  the  West  was  in- 

Parthians.  .       _  ^ 

volved  m  universal  confhsion, — ^when  the  chiefs 
of  the  legions  were  hastening  firom  all  quarters  to  wrestle 
for  the  empire  in  Italy,  when  Gaul  on  one  side,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  Judea,  as  we  toe  about  to  see,  on  the  other,  were 
at  once  in.  open  revolt,*^the  hereditary  foes  of  Rome  still 
kept  th^  swords  in  the  scabbard,  and  neither  gave  aid  to 
the  insurgents,  nor  sought  aggrandizement  for  themselves.^ 

FeUx,  the  procurator  of  Judea,  was  succeeded  in  815  by 
Porcius  Festus^  who  was  carried  off  by  Bickness  after  a  vig- 

'  This  subitaission  of  thfe  Parthians  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  a  personal 
didmiration  conceived,  as  it  would  seem,  by  Vologesus  for  Nero,  of  wbicb  eri- 
dcncc  has  been  given  already.    See  above,  chap.  Iv. 
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oroos  goyemment  of  two  years.  Festus  was 
followed  bj  Albums,  and  after  another  interval  employ  Agrip. 
of  two  years,  marked  by  no  occurrence  of  mo-  Spraa?Jew« 
menty  Gtesaiiia  Floras  tmdertook  the  contnd  of  **«»«»i«»- 
the  Jewish  people;  who  were  becoming  daily  more  refirao* 
tory.  For  their  coercion  the  Romans  had  invented  a  pecu- 
liar machinery*  To  Agrippa,  the  tetrarch,  for  by  this  style 
we  may  best  distinguish,  hun,  they  had  given  the  title  of  king 
of  the  sacrifices,  in  virtue  of  which  he  was  suffered  to  reside 
in  the  palace  at  Jerusalem,  and  retain  certain  fimctions,  fit- 
ted to  impose  on  the  imagination  of  the  more  ard^t  votaries 
of  Jewish  nationality*  The  palace  of  the  Herods  overlooked 
the  Temple,  and  from  its  upper  rooms  the  king  could  observe 
all  that  passed  in  that  mart  of  business  and  intrigue.  Placed, 
however,  as  a  spy  in  this  watch-tower,  he  was  regarded  by 
the  Zealots,  the  fisketion  of  independence,  as  a  foe  to  be  baf- 
fled rather  than  a  chief  to  be  respected  and  honoured.  They 
raised  the  walU  of  their  sanctuary  to  shut  out  his  view,  and 
this,  among  other  causes  of  discontent  between  the  factions 
in  the  city,  ripened  to  an  comity  which  presaged  the  expul- 
sion of  t^  king  with  all  the  firiends  of  Rome  about  him,  at 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  now  inevitable  insurrection.^ 

And  now  was  introduced  into  the  divisions  of  this  un- 
happy people  a  new  feature  of  atrocity.  The  Zealots  sought 
to  terrify  the  more  prudent  or  timenaerving  by  rj^^  g,^j^,  ^ 
an  orgimized  system  of  private  assassination.  »©cwt»B8Maiiia. 
Their  SiocutHy  or  men  of  the  dagger,  are  recognised  in  the 
records  of  the  times  as  a  secret  agency,  by  which  the  most 
impatient  of  the  patriots  calculated  on  exterminating  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  foreign  government.  The  conspira- 
tors met  under  oath  in  secret,  and  chose  the  victims  who 
should  in  turn  be  sacrificed.  Their  sentence  was  executed 
In  the  streets,  or  even  on  the  steps  of  the  Temple,  on  occa- 
sions of  public  festival,  and  no  precautions  availed  to  pro- 
tect the  objects  of  their  enmity."    Hitherto  the  Romans, 

'  Jo8q)h.  Aniiq.  Jud,  xx.  7. 11. 

'  Joseph.  ArUiq,  Jud.  xx.  7.  5.    The  historian,  however,  ascribes  the  most 
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from  policy  rather  thaa  respect^  had  omitted  to  occupy  Jeru- 
salem with  a  military  force.  They  were  now  invited  and 
implored  by  the.  chiefs  of  the  priesthood  and  nobility,  aiid 
Florus  sent  a  detachment; to  seize  the  city  and  protect  1^ 
lives  of  his  adherents.  This  was  the  poi^  to  wMeh  the 
Zealots  themselvefi  had  wished  to  lead  him.  On  entering 
the  walla  the  Bomans  Jfonnd  the  roo&  thronged  with  an  ex- 
cited and  mutinous  population ;  they  wece  assailed  first  with 
stones,  then  with  more  deadly  weapons :  and  when  they  had 
succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  to  the  strong  plftoes  of  the 
inramctfon  at  ^^^»  ^^^  taken  posscssion  of  tb^Q,  they  were 
jeniMiem.  cih  Unable  to  Qommunioate  amonff  tbemaelves.  or 

pltulation  and  .  ,      ,  .  i    •.  .     ^     ,     .  nr, 

masaaore  of  a  With  the  statious  behind  thein«  The  procurator 
Oman  orce.  ^  Caeisar.ea  shrank  from  sending  a  itixgex  force, 
to  become  entangled  in  similar  difficulties.  Ll  ihQ  popular 
councils  the  Zealots  were  now  triumphant.  Agrippa  in  vain 
harangued  the  multitude  in  &vour  of  his  patrons.  He  found 
it  prudent  to  withdraw  in  haste  to  hid  own  tendtoiies.  The 
Idumean  dynasty  eeased  to  reign  even  m  ihs  hearts  of  the 
patriots.  They  looked  back  to  the  glorious  era  of  the  Macca- 
bees. The  Lower  City  and  the  Teoiple  were  abandoned  to 
the  people,  while  the  Romans  heldthe  citadel,  with  tiie  pal- 
ace, and  other  heights  and  .towers  of  the  I7iq>^  City  on 
Mount  Ziouy  where  .the  Koman  banners  wav^  over  the 
chiefs  of  the  Herodian  or  Romanizing  &ction.  for  seven 
days  the  possession  of  these  respective  strongholds  was  mcHre 
or  less  warmly  contested;  but  the  conflict  resulted  in  the 
conflagration  of  the  royal  residence  and  other  buildings  on 
Zioi^  the  capture  of  the  citadel,  the  slaughter  of  the  high- 
priest  Ananias,  and  finally  the  capitulation  of  the  Romana 
But  the  Zealots  were  resolved  to  rendei^  accommodation  in^ 
possible,  and  involve  the  natioii  in  inexpiable  guilt.  The 
capitulation  waft  ruthl^sly  violated  and  every  armed  invader 
passed  on  the  edge  of  the  sword.  ^ 

daring  of  these  assassinations,  that  of  the  priest  Jonathan,  to  the  instigation  of 
the  goremor  Felix. 

»  Joseph.  BdL  Jud,  ii.  17.  10. 
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Cestiaft  Gallus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  had  been  preparing 
to  succour  his  advanced  detachment  with  the  forces  of  the 
province.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  DiaMtronsex- 
IVelAh  k^on,  with  six  thousand  men  picked  SSfeSS^^^ 
from  otiier  corps,  and  several  thansands  of  aui-  ^^^  ^ 
iliaries.'  Agrippa  was  required  to  attend  the  ex-  ^^'  **• 
pedition.  The  Jews  rutihed  forth  fix)m  Jtfusalem  and  the 
neighbouring  cities,  to  meet  this  array.  Enthusiasm  supplied 
the  place  of  dib^ipline  and  training,  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
all  but  those  who  bdieved  in  the  divinity  of  their  mbsion, 
they  broke  the  ranks  of  the  advancing  Romans,  and  rq>ulsed 
them  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men.  Oallus  was  saved 
from  total  rout  <^nly  by  his  numei^us  cavalry,  in  which  arm 
the  Jeirs,  tmprepared  and  ill-appointed,  were  wholly  defi- 
cient. For  three  days  the  proconsul  kej^t  within  his  en- 
trenched camp,  which  the  insurgents  had  not  the  means  of 
attacking ;  then,  resuming  courage,  he  advanced  again 
towards  Jerusalem!  At  the  instance  of  Agrippa  he  even 
prc^red  terms  of  accommodation.  But  the  Jews,  headed 
by  the  resolute  Simon,  son  of  Giora,  not  only  refused  to  en- 
tertain them,  but  received  the  bearers  with  a  shower  of  ar- 
rows. Thereupon  (Callus  led  his  troops  to  the  gates,  and 
renewed  his  assaults  on  various  points  for  five  days.  Every 
attack  was  steadily  repelled,  and  day  by  day  the  defenders 
cast  headlong  from  the  walls  the  most  noted  partisans  of 
Rome,  whom  they  caught  still  lurking  in  the  stronghold  of 
national  independence.  The  position  of  Jerusalem,  held  by 
desperate  men,  defied  an  irregular  assault.  Meanwhile  the 
population  was  rising  on  the  rear  and  flanks  of  the  assail- 
ants. Gkdlus  was  compeUefd  to  retire  once  more  to  the  oon- 
fines  of  his  province,  with  the  loss  of  five  thousand  men, 
many  officers,  and  the  eagle  of  his  legion.  In  dismay  he 
announced  to  the  proconsul  that  all  Judea  was  in  rebellion. 
Florus  hastened  to  fix  on  his  subordinate  the  blame  of  this 
serious  disaster.  Though  we  are  not  informed  what  meas< 
ores  were  taken  against  him,  it  would  seem  from  an  express- 
ion of  Tacitus  that  his  death,  which  occurred  only  a  few 
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months  later,  was  ascribed  by  many  to  chagrin  or  ^prehen- 
sion.' 

The  defeat  of  Gallus  hud  occorred  in  the  first  days  of 
October,  66 ;  and  the  account  of  it  reached  Kero  in  Greeoe;* 
TespMisD  tp-  3?he  importance  of  the  crisis  was  at  <Mioe  nndar- 
S^^^Ci  «<^oo^  ^en>  1^  ^  ^^  captain  than  Yeqmr 
^S^^       19^^  <^^  ^^  i^^  "^^^  chosen  accordkigly  to 

A.i>.  6T.        comemand  the  Roman  forces  in  the  disturbed  re- 

A.v.m.  gion.*  The.  commoti<His  so  often  recurring  in  Jtk- 
dea  had  evidently  o(Mne  to  a  h^ad,  and  required  complete 
and  final  suppression.  Vespasian  urns  directed  to  proceed 
by  land  into  Sysia^oolledtiBg  troops  and  war-engines,  on  his 
route,  while  Titus  took  ship  for  Alexandria^  and  summoned 
fVom  thenee  the  Fii^nth  l^^n,  to  sexre  in  the  impending 
campai^  By  the  spring  at  the  next  year  a  force,  of  three 
legions,  with  a  full  complement  of  aUies  and  auadliaries,  was 
mustered  at  Ptolemais,  a  conyenient  spot  for  the  protection 
of  the  districts  which  still  adhered  to  the .  Bopana,  and  at 
the  same  time  fi>r  conducting  operations  against  Qalilee  on 
one  ^de,  atid  Judea  on  tihe  other.^ 

The  six  monthB'  interval  which  had  elapsed  had  not  been 
unemployed  by  the  Jews.  The  party  ^which  &vonred  the 
TheeUeibof  Roman  domination  had  already  been  crushed 
^^^^^       in  its  head-quarters  at  Jerusalem;  its  scattered 

A.  B.  «7.        members  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Roman  campa. 

A,u.8ao.  B^^  ^]^  nation  was  still  divided  into  two  fac- 
tious, th^t  of  the  Zealots,  the  ^uwertors  of  national  independ- 
ence, resolved  to  regain  their  freedom  or  perish,  and  the  He- 
rodians^  who,  still  hoping  to  retain  their  place  among  the 
naticms,  were  willing  to  accept  a  compromise,  and  acknowl- 
edge, as  the  price  of  existence,  the  supremacy  of  a  foreign 

^Joseph.  BdLJud.)l  19. ;  Suet  Vapoi.  4. :  Tac.  J9IA  v.  10. 

*  GHnton,  Fa$U  Bom,  L  48. 

'  JflOeplk  BeU,  JwL  iU.  1.  2.:  n&vav  tvploKei  Ovtaicaautv^  TfUQXp^tuc 

*  Joseph.  BelL  Jud.  iii.  2.  4.  The  legionary  force  amounted  to  18,000,  the 
duxiliariefl  to  20,000,  the  allied  contingents  to  20,000  more  {BeR,  ML  ttL 
«.  2.). 
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goyemment.  Of  tke  one  party  the  mott  prominent  olue& 
weie  Simon  Bargiora,  Eleazar,  and  John  of  Giscala,  all  of 
whom  became  notorions  in  the  erents  whioh  followed :  while 
of  the  other,  more  xeq>eotable  for  rank  and  station,  the  leader 
was  the  high-priest  Ananns  or  Annas.  Tbe  merits  of  Ana- 
nas, if  we  may  believe  Josephos,  were  equal  to  his  position, 
and,  had  he  Ured^  his  views,  it  was  conoeiYed,  might  have 
retained  tiie  ascendeney,  and- preserved  Jerosalem  together 
with  the  imtionaliiy^  if  not  the  independence  of  the  Jews. 
At  iAm  moment,  indeed,  whatever  jealousies  might  exist  be- 
tween them,  both  parties  still  acted  ostensibly  in  concert; 
but  the  second  was  the  more  powerfol  of  the-  two,  and,  in  the 
measures  of  defeiice  they  adopted  in  colnmon,  it  was  to  the 
captains  <ff  the  Herodian  &etiott  that  the  most  •  considerable 
command  were  iotrosted. 

The  Sonhedrim  had  been  converted  into  a  council  of  war, 
and  had  divided  Palestine  into  seven  military  districts,  be- 
sides that  of  the  capital  itself  Ofthese,  the  most  TeBpaslan^s 
important,  from  weahh  and  population  as  well  JS^clSdJ^Sft 
as  from  its  advanced  position  on  the  frontier  of  ^^i**^ 
Syria,  embraced  the  Upper  and  Lower  Qalilee,  and  was 
occupied  by  a  strong  line  of  posts  from  the  sea  to  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias.  Bat  the  rich  plain  of  Esdraelon,  whioh  lay  be- 
tween this  mountain  zcme  and  Samaria,  was  overshadowed 
by  the  Boman  fortress  of  Ptolemais ;  and  the  tetrarohy  of 
Agrippa,  which  reached  to  the  border  of  the  lake,  menaced 
Galilee  on  its  eastern  flank.  Strong  as  it  was  by  nature,  and 
abounding  in  strong  as  well  as  p<^ulous  oitieS)  GaUlee  was 
critically  placed  between  the  oa<^>oets  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
chief  to  wliom  it  was  entrusted  was^zpeoted  to  maintain  at 
fr6m  its  own  resources,  trith  little  hope  of  support  from  the 
centre  of  the  Jewish  power.  Oestius  Gallus  had  aimed  a 
rash  blow  at  Jerusalem  itself ;  but  the  new  leader  of  the 
Romans,  warned  by  his  defeat,  deemed  it  prudent  to  adopt 
other  tactics,  fmd  it  was  Vespasian's  plan  to  isolate  Ghdilee 
from  Samaria  and  Judea,  and  effect  its  complete  reduction 
before  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  hostile  metropolis. 
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The  oommaad  in  Galilee  waa  given  by  the  Sanhedrim  to 
JoaephoB,  the  son  of  Matthiaa,  the  celebrated  hiatorian,  aa  be 

iin  the  ^(ft'^'^A^  beoame,  of  the  war^  and  compiler  ^ 
uttorte,         th»  Antiqnitiea  of  hia  nation.    He  belonged  to 

placed  In  com-  .*  -ii^i^.i  «  t 

maodofOflii-  an  aocicnt  and  nome  fiimiiy,  aad  waa  noted 
alr^dy  for  his  learning  and  abilities  aa  well  sm 
for  his  birth.  He. had  vieited  Rome;  and,  beadea  being 
distingniahed  with  the  &yoar  of  Popptta,  had  been  diapoaed, 
hj  what  he  had  witnessed  of  the  aplendonr  of  the  repobliCy 
to  aoqnieace  in  her  oonqnering  destiny/  He  waa  not  more 
than  thirty  yeara^of  age^  a  time  of  life,  as  he  remarks,  when, 
if  a  xtiaaMs  happily  esoaped  sin,  he  can  scarcely  guard  him- 
self against  slander.'  The  drcnmstance,  indeed,  of  his  Toy- 
fige  to  JE^ome^  and  introduction  to  the  imperial  household, 
gave  rise  perhaps  to  jealousies  and  sufipiaions,  and  jrhen  on 
his  return  he  ayowed  the  moderatioh  oi  his  Tiewa,  and  his 
belief  in  Bomim  inyincibiUty,  he  became  no  doubt  an  object 
of  hostility  and  possibly  of  nnsrepresentition  to  patriota  of  a 
more  ardent  stamp.  But  the  Hecod3ins,.as  has  been  said, 
now  prevailed  in  the  Jewidi  counoUs,  and  Josephns  waa 
deputed  to  take  command  in  Galilee,  and  conduct  the  de- 
fence of  that  region  in  the  way  he  deemed  most  conducire  to 
the  general  interest 

In  the  history  he  has.given  us  of  the  Jewish  War,  Jose- 
phus  dwells,  as  nnght  be  expected,  with  great  minuteness,  on 
EqtiiTocai  ^  administration  of  tlfis  province,  which  bore 
^mntu^ti^  the  brunt  of  the  first,  campaign  against  the  Ro- 
itatiQnio  111*  ^  mans.    But  besides  this  geniral  nairative  of  the 

own  acooont  of  1  1     >•  -i  . 

biii9oiMiiiiBeiii^  war,  we  possess  a  second  work  by  the  some 
udiaUM  *  uithor,  in  which  he  rdates  the  partieulars  of  his 
own  life  and  personal  .adventores ;  and  this 
differs  materially  in  political .  colour  from  the  fimt.  The 
History  had  been  written  soon  after  ike  eventa  themselves, 
in  which  he  bore  so  eminent  a  part^  when  he  had  fallenintd 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  had  consented  to  purehaao 

I  Joseph.  ViL  8.  "  Joseph.  ViL  15. 
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thdr  faTOur  by  a  tribute  of  unlimited  admiration.  In  this 
work  it  waa.  his  object  to  excuse  to  his  countryxien  his  own 
recent  defection ;  to  represent  the  fideMty  with  which  he  had 
served  their  true  interests,  as  age^nt  of  the  party  who  sought 
to  preperve  their  nation^  though  with  the  sacrilLce  of  its  inde- 
pendence ;  to  charge  on  the  rashness  of  the  Zealots  the  ruin 
which  had  actually  befUien  tiiem,  from  which  he  had  himself 
escaped  by  timely  but  justifiable  submission.  But  in  the 
lAfe^  which  was  composed  twenty  years  later,  in  reply  to 
the  inonuations  of  a  personal  enemy,  that  he  had  deserved 
ill  both  of.  Jews  and  Efomans  by  the  aimless  obstinacy  of 
his  defenoe,  he  seeks  no  longer  to  ke^  up  appearances  with 
his  countrymen,  but  devotes  all  his  ingenuity  to  showing 
that;  he  was  throughout  a  covert  fiiend  of  Rome,  seeking, 
under  the  guise  of  prudent  patriotism,  to  smooth  the  progress 
of  the  invaders,  and  deliver  Palestine  into  their  hands.  K  a 
cloud  of  suspicion  hangs  to  this  day  over  the  head  of  the 
historian,  he  owes  it  to  this  shameless  rqpreseoatation  of  his 
own  conduct.  The  ardent  uphoJders  of  a  Jewish  nationality, 
which  has  survived  in  some  sense  the  &11  of  Jerusalem  nearly 
eighteen  centuries,  still  denounce  him,  from  his  own  words, 
as  a  renegade  to  their  oause.^  His  equivocation  is  patent, 
and  admits  of  no  defence;  yet  I  believe  that  of  the  two 
representations  he  gives  us  of  his  policy,  the  former  is  the 
nearer  to  the  truth ; — that  he  was  more  fiuthfid  to  his  pro- 
fessions, in  fact,  than  he  wished,  at  a  later  period,  to  be 
supposed ;  that  he  has  falsely  accused  himself,  to  preserve 
the  &vpur  of  l^s  llksters,  of  crimes  which  should  only  have 
gained  him  their  contempt.  He  seeks  in  vain  to  repudiate 
the  glory  which  must  ever  attach,  in  his  own  de^ite,  to  his 
skill  and  prowess.  Allowing  for  many  exaggerations  and 
misstatements  in  both,  according  to  their  respective  bias,  I 
still  regard,  the  Wwr^^  rather  than  the  lAfe^  as  the  genuine 
record  of  the  campaign  in  Galilee. 

If  the  lesources  of  the  Jewish  people  were  unequal  to  the 
task  of  resisting  the  concentrated  energies  of  Rome,  they 

'  See  Salvador's  Hislorj,  il  15.  49. 
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iirere  far  mare  formidable  than  cotild  have  been 

Military  ro* 

wtm«8  of  3a-    Expected  from  the  Bmallness  of  their  ooraitry,  ana 
^  their  slender  experience  in  war.    In  extent  Pales- 

tine scarcely  equalled  one  of  the  least  of  modem  Enropean 
states,  such  as  Belgium  or  Piedmont;  nor  was  its  soil  natu- 
rally calculated  to  support  a  very  dense  population.'  It  seems 
however  that,  partly  from  artificial  cultivation,  partly  fit)m 
foreign  importations,  it  actually  maintained  more  than  pro* 
portionate  numbers :  Qalilee  alone,  a  district  not  larger  than 
an  English  county,  could  boast  of  numerous  cities,  the  least 
of  which  contained  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants ;  and  Jose- 
phus  found  himself  there  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand 
armed  men.*  Exempted  as  the  Jews  had  generally  been 
from  the  levies  imposed  on  the  provinces,  the  flower  of  their 
youth  had  not  been  drained  to  recruit  the  cohorts  on  distant 
frontiers.  But  their  kings  had  been  required  to  maintain 
contingents  within  their  own  territories;  and  though  the 
sceptre  had  departed  from  Judah,  the  country  was  still  ftill 
of  soldiers  trained  to  service  under  the  Herods  and  Agrippas. 
It  had,  moreover,  been  long  infested  by  armed  bands,  who 
had  coloured  their  brigandage  with  the  name  of  patriotism, 
and  might  be  not  less  formidable  when  arrayed  under  a  truly 
national  standard.  The  whole  people  recurred  with  instinc- 
tive alacrity  to  the  traditions,  still  &ithfully  preserved,  of  its 
ancient  military  organization  under  Maccabseus,  David,  and 
Joshua.  Arms  were  distributed  to  all  who  could  bear  them, 
and  more,  says  Tacitus,  claimed  the  honour  of  arming  than 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers :  the  Tvroien  were  not  less 
devoted  than  the  men,  and  all  agreed  in  the  determination 
rather  to  die  than  be  expelled,  the  only  contemplated  alterna- 
tive, from  their  country." 

*  Joseph.  Belt  JucL  iiL  3.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  state- 
ment regftrding  the  ^tirpiislng  pbpulousneds  of  Galilee  should  be  accepted  with 
cautioo.  The  numbers  of  Josephus  toe  Hafole  throoghoat  to  sosplckm  of  great 
eiBggeratioB.  fin  some  caMS  ti^  if  sisoeptible  of  proof;  is  wlU  MfMir;  in 
oUiera,  If  I  sometimes  adopt  his  figures  without  remaric,  it  may  be  understood 
that  I  do  not  on  that  account  put  any  real  confidence  in  them. 

•  Tac.  BitL  v.  13. 
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Though  the  moderate  party,  of  which  Josephus  w^  the 
instrament,  was  for  the  moment  in  the  ascendant  in  the 
conncil  at  Jerusalem,  he  could  not  rely  on  its 
maintaininff  its  power  fix)m  day  to  day,  nor  could  i»rt8»edta  «• 

.  •../•^  «.«  ••*         «        government  by 

it  secure  its  chiera  from  bemg  harassed  by  the  thisMaamu 
Zealots  with  demands  for  more  yiolent  and  un- 
compromising measures.  If  the  governor  of  Galilee  was 
satisiSed  with  arming  his  militia,  storing  and  fortifying  his 
towns,  and  presenting  to  the  Romans  a  dignified  attitude  of 
resistance,  there  were  more  yehement  spirits  at  work  around 
him,  urging  him  to  spoil  and  kill  every  doubtful  partisan, 
and  challenge  the  foe  to  a  war  of  sanguinary  reprisals.  The 
2iealots  of  Chililee,  who  swarmed  in  every  township,  were 
stimulated  by  a  countryman,  John  of  Giscala,  a  man  of  great 
influence  in  Jerusalem,  whom  Josephus  brands  without  re- 
serve as  a  ruffian  and  a  brigand*  The  historian  has  described 
to  us  how  this  opponent  misrepresented  all  his  actions,  how  he 
plotted  against  hb  life,  corrupted  the  obedience  of  his  people, 
and  finally  incited  the  council  at  Jerusalem  to  supersede  him 
in  his  government.*  In  defeating  these  machinations  Jose- 
phus seems  to  have  employed  great  address,  and  we  may  the 
more  readily  beKeve  his  account  from  the  vigour  be  uur 
questionably  displayed  in  preparing  for  the  defence  of  his 
province.  It  may  be  true  that  from  the  first  he  despaired 
of  successful  resistance  to  the  Romans ;  his  admiration  of 
their  policy,  his  awe  at  their  military  resources,  were  un- 
worthy perhaps  of  the  leader  of  a  national  insurrection,  and 
helped  to  insure  itif  defeat ;  nevertheless  we  must  allow  for 
the  subjugation  of  men's  minds,  those  especially  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  thoughtfiil,  by  the  long  career  of  Roman  in- 
vincibility. We  must  remember  that  the  seeds  of  decay  we 
can  already  trace  in  Roman  discipline  and  conduct  were  not 
apparent  to  the  generation  with  which  we  are  now  concerned : 
to  them  submission  to  Rome  was  prudence  and  philosophy, 
perhaps  with  some  it  was  religion.    The  Zealots  were  so  &r 

»  Joeeph.  Bell.  'ud.  iil  21.,  VU.  88.  40. 
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in  the  right  that  the  last  faint  hope  of  sncceBsM  renistanoo 
lay  in  the  rash  valoor  of  obetinacy  and  blindness. 

It  was  behind  the  walls  of  Joti^ata  that  Josephos  pre- 
pared to  make  his  great  stand  for  the  defence  of  his  proT- 
JoMphnt  ifi-  ^<^9  which  he  declined  to  imperil  by  operations 
S5?Ji  »?^  ^  the  field.  The  exact  position  of  Urn  place  is 
b7th«  Bomus.  jjQt  known ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  be^  strong  by 
nature  as  well  as  by  art^  and  we  may  conjecture  that  it  stood 
on  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  hill-region  of  Gi^ee.  While 
Vespasian  was  collecting  his  ferces  at  Ptolemus,  he  had  de- 
tached his  lieutenant  Plaoidus  to  make  a  demonstratioxi 
against  this  fortress,  but  without  result;  and  the  general 
himself  moved  against  it  at  a  later  period,  witib  the  main 
strength  of  his  forces.  The  fidelity  and  courage  of  Joscphus, 
who  threw  himself  into  the  place,  are  sufficiently  attested  by 
his  defence  of  forty-seven  days,  by  the  repulse  of  Pladdus, 
the  endurance  of  great  extremities  by  £Etmine,  and  the  variety 
of  resources  with  which  he  baffled  the  skill  and  perseverance 
of  the  enemy.  Vespasian  was  forced  to  lead  the  assault  in 
person,  and  suffered  himself  a  wound.  Josephos  indeed  adr 
mits,  possibly  to  get  favour  with  his  conquerors,  that  for  his 
own  part  he  would  have  desisted  earlier  from  a  contest  he 
knew  to  be  hopeless ;  but  when  the  obstinacy  of  his  coun- 
trymen would  listen  to  no  compromise,  he  gallantly  cast  in  his 
lot  with  theirs,  and  fought  at  their  head  till  the  place  was 
finally  stormed  and  captured.  The  account  he  gives  of  what 
followed  savours  strongly  of  deliberate  imposture.  He  es- 
caped, it  seems,  with  thirty-nine  of  his  cflknrades  into  one  of 
the  eaves  with  which  the  region  abounded ;  but  his  retreat 
was  discovered  to  the  Roman  commander,  who  sent  a  fiiend 
to  offer  him  his  life.  The  fugitives,  however,  were  exasper- 
ated and  desperate ;  they  would  not  suffer  their  chief  to  ca- 
pitulate.. Their  cave  was  inaccessible  to  an  armed  force; 
but  the  Romans  could  have  lit  a  fire  at  the  entrance,  and 
stifled  them  with  the  smoke.  Vespasian,  it  is  said,  was  anxious 
to  get  possession  of  Josephus  alive,  and  forbade  this  to  be 
done.    The  fanatics,  however,  resolved  to  kill  themselves  by 
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matual  Blattghter,  and  Josephos  oonld  only  persuade  them 
to  abstain  from  indiscriminate  massacre^  and  draw  lots  in 
snccessiye  pairs,  to  fall  each  on  the  sword  of  the  other.  This 
plan,  which  it  seems  had  been  recommended  to  him  in  a 
dream,  was  adopted  with  enthusiasm,  and,  strange  to  relate, 
Josephus  himself  and  another  were  left  last,  when  all  the 
rest  had  perished.  He  persuaded  this  irresolute  survivor  to 
save  both  their  lives  by  surrender,  and  the  astute  defender 
of  Jotapata  shelters  his  character  for  patriotism  behind  the 
manifest  intierposition  of  Providence.* 

Nor,  it  Seems,  did. the  fevour  of  Heaven  stop  here.  Jo- 
sephus was  brought  a  prisoner  to  Vespasian,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced to  him  that  he  should  be  sent  as  a  pledge  josepiras  m- 
of  victory  to  Nero.  This  he  knew  too  well  ^^  yMpa- 
would  be  the  certain  prelude  to  his  execution ;  ""^ 
but  ht  this  crisis  he  was  inspired  to  predict  to  the  Roman 
general  the  imperial  fortunes  which  awaited  him.  Yespa- 
sian,  whose  ear  was  ever  open  to  pretenders  to  supernatural 
knowledge,  listened  and  believed.  Josephus  secured  his 
fevour,  and  was  carried  about  fbr  some  years  by  his  con- 
queror in  a  custody  which  he  had  no  inclination  perhaps  to 
evade.  Admitted  finally  among  the  clients  of  the  emperor's 
house,  he  adopted  the  name  of  Titus  Flavins,  and  attached 
himself  to  his  patron's  retinue  at  Rom&* 

By  the  capture  of  Jotapata  and  the  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince the  resistance  of  Gkililee  was  completely  broken.    Ves- 
pasiaoi  returned  with  his  victorious  army  to  Ptol-  Bedtiction  of 
emais  before  the  end  of  June,  and  thence  re-  2J^  ^^jop. 
moved  to  Casarea  on  the  Mediterranean,  where  ^ 
the  Greek  population  urged  him,  but  without  success,  to 

Joseph.  JBeU,  ML  ill.  T.  It  seems  to  liaye  been  an  object  with  Josephus 
to  rGcommend  himself  to  the  crednloos  Yespasian  as  a  man  ikyoured  with  vis- 
ions and  prophetie  inspiration.  The  story  in  the  text  was,  I  haye  no  doabt, 
fabricated  idih  this  view. 

*  At  the  dose  of  this  war  Josephus  recmed  grants  of  hmd  in  Judea  from 
the  conqueror,  together  with  an  annual  pension  and  the  Boman  franchise. 
Joseph.  ViL  Y6.    "  A  chacim  selon  ses  ©avres,"  says  Salvador,  bitterij  con- 
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sacrifioe  his  distmgniBhed  prisoner.  With  two  I^ons  now 
stationed;  at  this  place,  and  two  advanced  to  SoythopoUs  iv 
the  interior,  he  cut  off  the  comnmnicatioQS  of  Galilee  with 
Judea,  and  was  enabled  to  carry  on  at  leisure  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  northern  districts.  The  only  maritime  place  re- 
tained by  the  Jews  was  Joppa,  where  they  had  mnstered  a 
naval  force  for  the  annoyance  of  the  Romans,  whose  snpplies 
came,  we  must  sappose,  in  a  great  measure  from  Egypt 
The  Romans  sent  a  detachment  to  occupy  the  town,  which 
made  no  resistance,  the  people  taking  to  their  ships.  A 
storm  dashed  their  armaments  in  piec^  and  all  that  escaped 
the  sea  were  massacred  on  diore.  The  town  was  destroyed, 
and  a  garrison  established  amidst  its  ruins,  to  prevent  the 
recovery  of  its  convenient  roadstead/ 

The  tactics  of  Yespiasian  were  slow  and  cautious.    He 

was  prepared  to  devote  more  than  one  campaign  to  making 

^  _     sure  his  ground  before  advancing  to  the  assault 

Captare  ofTT-__.  =*  _,  ^,.  , 

WiMimdiv  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  oourse  of  this  summer  he 
* ''  ^'^^  conferred  witfli  Agrippti  at  Ciesarea-Hiilippi,  to 

arrange  pecrhaps  the  best  mode  of  co-operation  with  the  most 
pow^^I  dependent  of  the  empire,  and  the  tetrarch,  who  wdl 
knew  where  his  own  int^ests  lay,  displayed  his  zeal  in  the 
Roman  cause  by  a  series  of  sumptuous  entertainments.  His 
sister  Berenice,  since  the  death  of  a  first  husband  and  her 
own  desertion  of  a  second,  had  continued  to  reside  with  him, 
and  rumours  prevailed  about  the  character  of  their  connex- 
ion more  revolting  to  western  ears  than  to  eastern.'  If  we 
may  believe  the  statement  of  Josephus,  Berenice  must  have 
been  thirty-nine  years  of  age  at  this  time,  when  she  became 
perhaps  .first  known  to  Titus,  twelve  years  her  junior:  we 

trasting  ibis  gilded  servitude  with  the  late  of  the  real  patriot!  of  Jenwolan. 
Salvador,  ii.  467. 

*  Joseph.  JBelL  Jud,  iil  8. 

*  Juvenal,  vl  168. :  **  Barbaras  incestsB  dedlt  hnno  Agrippa  soroil*'  After 
the  death  of  Herod,  king  of  Chalds,  ±j>,  48,  Berenice  was  united  to  Polemo,  kine 
of  Qlida.  She  was  livmg  with  Agrippa  A.  d.  SO,  when  St  Paul  i^ppeared  before 
them  at  Oossarea. 
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shall  find  that  ten  years  later  he  was  even  then  paastooately 
enamoured  of  her.  But  the  Roman  general  was  still  oon- 
ductmg  his  q^erations  with  unremitting  activity.  In  Angost 
Tiberias  smr^Eidered,  and  Tarichea  was  stormed  ia  Septem- 
ber. Tb»  capture  of  this  last  plaoe  was  followed  by  an  ap- 
palling atrooity,  for  whieh  we  can.  discover  no  excuse,  nor 
was  any  advimced  for  it.  Josephns  relates  with  little  emo- 
tion that  the  whole  population  was  coUec^d  iu  jthe  Stadium, 
the  infirm  and  old,  twelve  hundred  in  number,  were  at  once 
put  to-  death,  six  thousand  of  the  younger  were  sent  to  work 
at  the  cutting  of  the  Isthmus,  the  i^est^to.  the  number  of 
thirty  thousand,  were  sold  publicly  as  slaves*'  Doubtless 
the  barbarity  of  the  Romans,  if  it  wfts  really  such  as  is  here 
represented,  was  not  unprovoked  by  similar  excesses  cm  the 
part  of  their  opponents ;  and  henceforth  we  ediall  find  both 
sides  rivalling  each  other  in  remopseleBd  bloodshed,  whenever 
opportunity  offered.'  In  no  work  are  the  hideous  features 
of  ancient  warfare  so  nakedly  portrayed  as  in  the  pages  of 
the  Jewish  historian.  With  the  end  of  the  year  all  northern 
Palestine  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and 
John  of  Giscala,  who  had  proved  incapable  of  replacing  the 
governor  he  had  denounced  as  a  teuytor,  had  sought  refuge 
in  Jerusalem;  so  God  wUUd  itj  says  his  opponent, /(»•  the 
destruction  of  the  city.* 

The  cainpaign  of  d8  was  conducted  by  Vespasian  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  preceding.    He  still  refrained  from 
anyatt^npt  on  Jerusidem,  and  when  >  urged  to 
strike  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  confederation,  paim  of  v^ 
already  weakened  by  intestine  divisions,  he.  re-  SSi  of  Pem. 
plied  that  it  was  best  to  leave  nothing  to  chance,       a.  i>.  ea. 
and  to  let  the  success  of  his  operations  be  worked 

>  Joseph.  BdL  ML  iH.  9, 10.  I  have  already  gben  a  caution  with  icgu^ 
to  the  habHyiftl  exaggeration  of  Joeephaa.  He  was  disposed  to  magoifj  the 
Bufferings  of  the  Jews,  in  excuse  for  his  own  temporizing  counsels.  It  should  be 
t'cmembered  that  his  history,  composed  in  Greek,  was  not  written  for  the 
Romans. 

'  Josephus,  in  his  bitter  enmity  towards  the  chiefs  of  the  Zealots,  had  f 
strong  motive  to  make  the  worst  of  their  misdeeds. 

»  Joseph.  Bell  Jt{</.  iv.  1.  10.,  iv.  2,  8. 
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out  by  the  hands  of  his  opponents*  Two  olBc^^,  Plaoidai 
and  Trajanns,  the  fitther  of  the  fatnre  emperor  of  that  name, 
ravaged  the  district  beyond  JToGfdan,  and  drove  multitadee 
of  its  houseless  people  towards  the  treaoherons  defenoes  of 
the  (Capital  Urging  before  them  all  their  Hooks  and  herds, 
as  in  the  great  national  migration  of  seventeen  centniiee 
before,  the  i^gitives  were  arrested  by  the  swollen  waters  of 
the  river,  and  massacred  with  fiightftil  sknghter.*  Bat 
many  thousands  still  escaped  to  swell  the  throng,  which  was 
destined  to  be  cooped  within  the  capital  when  at  lengdi  the 
Roman  armies  approached  it.  Ve^asian  was  at  the  same 
time  drawing  on  from  the  opposite  quarter;  and  his  progress, 
as  before,  was  marked  with  flames  and  devastation,  and  al- 
most incredible  bloodshed*  His  outposts  were  advanced  to 
Jericho ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  year  he  withdrew  from 
active  operations,  fixing  himself  at  Ciesarea,  and  listening 
for  the  first  report  of  the  impending  revolutions  in  the  West, 
while  Titus  was  sent  to  confer  with  Mucianus  at  Antloch, 
and  discuss  matters  of  deeper  interest  to  both  fiither  and 
son,  than  the  means  to  be  employed  for  reducing  a  provin- 
cial capital. 

During  all  the  following  year  war&re  was  suspended  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans.  Confiding  perhaps  in  the  omens 
sospeiision  of  ^^^  prophecics  which  assured  him  of  the  event- 
dSJ^Kthe  ^^1  succession,  Vespasian  seems  to  have  watched 
s^e forth*  tjj^  rise  both  of  Qalba  and  Otho,  without  felter- 
JL  ».  m.  ^S  ^^  ^  ^^"'^  anticipations,  and  to  have  reserved 
A.  V.  828.  ^iie  strength  of  his  legions  for  the  crisis  evidently 
approaching.  By  Mucianus  in  Syria,  by  Tiberius  Alexander 
in  Egypt,  by  Agrippa  and  Berenice  in  the  centre  of  Pales- 
tine, his  interests  were  diligently  served,  and  in  the  year  69, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  was  saluted  emperor  by  his  troops,  and 
irrevocably  launched  on  the  career  of  ambition.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  Mucianus  should  conduct  the  war  against  Vitel- 
lius  in  Europe,  that  Vespasian  should  seize  in  person  the 

Joseph.  BeU.  Jud,  iy.  8. 
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granaries  of  Egypt,  that  Agrippa  should  betake  himself  to 
Rome,  and  intrigue  for  him  with  the  nobles  in  the  capital ; 
while  to  Titus  was  committed  the  charge  of  the  contest  in 
Palestine,  which  his  father,  still  faithful  to  the  traditions  of 
the  service,  would  not  consent  to  abandon  even  with  the 
empire  in  view. 

The  admiration  our  Jewish  historian  has  expressed  for 
the  power  and  greatness  of  Rome  stands  remarkably  in  con- 
trast with  the  scornful  disparagement  of  the  gonrcesof 
Jews  in  which  his  Roman  riral  indulges.'  Of  ^i^^JS 
the  narrative  of  the  war,  as  it  was  written  by  ^'"witoa. 
Tacitus,  we  possess  a  fragment  only.  The  SiatorieB^  the  first 
of  his  longer  works,  conmience  with  the  consulship  of  Galba 
in  69,  and  the  author,  preserving  strictly  the  annaUstic  form 
he  had  prescribed  himself,  reviews  in  a  few  lines  only  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  in  question,  as  conducted  up  to 
that  date  by  Gallus  and  Vespasian."  The  year  69,  he  says, 
was  devoted  to  the  civil  contest,  and  no  hostile  movement 
was  attempted  by  Titus  until  peace  was  restored  at  home, 
and  the  empire  had  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
father.  It  is  from  this  point  that  his  own  narrative  com* 
mences,  and  this  is  again  broken  ofl^  after  a  few  introductory 
chapters,  by  the  accident  which  has  deprived  us  of  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  work.*  We  may  conjecture,  indeed,  that  in 
the  later  composition  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  ArmaUy 
in  which  he  traced  the  eariier  history  from  Tiberius  to  Nero, 
the  story  of  the  first  campaigns  was  supplied,  and  occupied 

'  Josephos  (BelL  Jud,  Ul  C.)  giy«  aa  intertttmg  acooimt  of  the  Roman 
ftnniee,  adding :  Toirra  fihf  ovv  die^^Wov  oh  *l^(jftaiovg  hiratviaai  irpo<upo(f/ievo( 
Toa&vTOVf  baov  elg  re  irapoftvOiav  t£>v  Kexcipufihnjv^  koI  elg  iurorpair^  tuv 

*  Taa  SkL  t.  10. :  ^BaiaTHUmeapatientia  Judaos  usque  ad  OeaaiiimFlo- 
ram  prooitratorem.  Sub  eo  beUom  ortam,  e/t  eompiioiere  ooBptaatem  Geatiom 
GaUom,  Sjiin  legaium,  yaria  proelia,  ao  asBpius  adrersa,  exMpere.  Qui  ubi 
finto  ant  tsedjk)  ocddh,  missn  NeroniB  Vespasianua  fortnna  fiunaqne  H  egregiia 
mlnistris  (e.  g.  the  father  of  TnganX  intra  duas  sastates  cuncta  (^mpornm,  cm- 
Desqne  pnster  ffieroflolTma  nrbes  Tictoro  exerdtn  tenebat.^* 

»  Tac.  HitL  v.  1-13. 
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onder  its  proper  years  the  important  place  it  merited.  But 
this  portion  of  the  Annals  idso  is  lost,  and  the  Roman  ac- 
count of  the  most  terrible  conflict  of  the  empire  appears  as 
a  mutilated  trunk,  boldly  designed  and  colossal  in  propor- 
tions, but  shorn  of  the  head  and  limbs,  the  beginning  and 
the  conclusion.  Thus  disappointed  we  look  with  the  more 
interest  to  a  sketch  preserved  us  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  from  which  we  derive  at  least  an  insight  into 
the  spirit  in  which  Tacitus  approached  his  subject,  and  the 
estimate  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  formed  of  that  people's 
character.  With  the  works  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  not  to 
mention  the  sacred  records  of  the  Jews,  within  his  reach,  it 
must  strike  us  with  surprise  that  so  grave  a  writer  should  be 
content  to  refer,  for  the  instruction  of  his  countrymen,  to  the 
loose  conjectures  of  Greek  mytbologers  and  fabulists.  While 
there  were  thousands  of  native  Jews  and  proselytes  at  Some, 
instructed  in  the  narrative  of  Moses,  he  preferred,  it  seems, 
to  draw  his  information  from  the  hostile  Egyptians  frequent- 
ing the  camps  of  Titus  ai^d  Vespasian,  and  swallowed  with- 
out reflection  tiae  figments  of  Manetho  and  the  pretended 
sages  of  Alexandria.*  The  story  of  the  Jewish  people,  thus 
communicated  to  Tacitus,  is  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  their 
conquerors  in  ^uch  language  as  the  following : 

Before  relating  the  final  destruction,  of  this  famous  city^ 
it  will  be  xoeU  to  ^s^plain  its  origin.  The  Judasiy  it  is  reported^ 
Tacitus's  fiyi^  from  the  island  of  Orete^  aUgfUed  on  the 

•tnmgemu-  farthest  comer  of  LibyoL  at  ike  period  when 
of  the  origin  of  tSatum  wos  driven  from  hxs  realm  by  Jupiter. 

the  Jews  and  ^        ^ 

the  duffttcterof   This  fact  is  estoblislied  from  their  name:  Ida  is 

°*     a  famous  mountain  in  Crete^  and  its  people^  the 

Idceiy  became  denominated  toitha  barbaric  extension  of  the 

^  Ck>mpw  Joseph,  e:  Afion,  1  26. :  ruw  6i  ^  ij/iac  P^aa^fULOf  ^pforro 
!/»  AXyimriM  •  PavX6fievoi  6i  ixe^Kur  rtvkc  x^tpU^eaBcHj  iraparphntw  hrtxsifm' 
OOP  n^  62jj$Bi<af,  9bn  r^  etc  Myvnrw  A^<y,  (&f  iyhnTo^  rw  li/mrip^-^ 
wpoy6vuv  6ftoXoy(nvrtCy  (Art  r^viiodov  a^tfiei^ovref^  icr^X,  He  ptrtioiilul;f 
InstanceB  Kanetho  and  ChflBremon  as  drcnlating  &lftchoods  about  the  origiii  o£ 
tLe  Jews,  and  these  oppeu  to  hare  been  the  somcea  to  which  Tacitu  diie4y 
referred. 
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soimdj  JudoBu  Some  relate  thai  in  the  reign  of  Isib  a  mtd- 
tUude  of  people^  ovenfiiAoing  the  limits  of  JEgypt^  east  them- 
selves on  the  neigJibouring  countries  under  chiefs  named 
Hierosolymus  and  Judas.  Others  again  assert  that  the  Jews 
were  a  swarm  of  JStJdopians,  driven  by  internal  animosities 
to  flee  their  country  in  the  days  of  Cepheus.  Again  it  is 
rekUed  that  certain  wanderers  from  Assyria^  in  quest  of 
landSf  occupied  apart  of  Egypt^  and  quickly  possessed  th^n- 
selves  of  Hebreno  towns  and  territories^  and  the  regions  bor- 
dering t^oon  Syria.  Finally^  another  tradition  assigns  them 
a  nciler  origin^  declaring  that  their  city  SRerosdyma  was 
built  and  named  by  tJie  Solymi^  the  (Zycian)  people  cele- 
brated by  JBbmer.^ 

The  ides  present  to  the  writer's  mind  in  regard  to  all 
these  derivations,  except  the  last,  was  that  the  Jews  were 
properly  no  nation  at  all,  but  only  the  scnm  and  offscooring 
of  a  nation,  and  as  snch  were  entitled  to  none  of  the  observ- 
ance due,  by  the  comity  of  nations,  to  the  acknowledged 
lords  of  earth.  It  was  only  by  establishing  their  descent 
firom  an  Homeric  people,  as  Tacitus,  perhaps  reluctantly, 
suggests,  that  they  coiUd  pretend  to  claim  in  their  favour 
the  protection  of  international  law,  as  understood  by  anti- 
quity. 

Most  writers  agree^  he  continues,  thcU  a  loathsome  skin  dis- 
order once,  prevailing  in  Egypt^  king  Bocchoris  was  comr 
manded  by  tlie  oracle  of  Hammon  to  purge  his  realm  of  this 
brood  of  people^  and  dismiss  them  to  other  lands^  as  hateful  to 
thegods.  Thus  brought  togMer  and etbandoned  in  the  desert^ 
when  the  rest  were  overwhelmed  with  their  distress^  Moses^ 
one  of  the  exUes^  exhorted  them  to  expect  no  Mp  from  gods 
or  men^  but  to  trust  in  him  as  a  divine  leader.  •  •  .  •  They 
consented^  and  commenced  theirjoumey  at  random^  with  no 
idea  whither  they  were  going^  or  with  what  olffecL  Nothing 
so  distressed  them  as  the  want  of  water.  And  now  they  were 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity^  andfhmg  themselves  in  despair 

•  Tac.  Hid.  v.  3. 
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upon  the  ground^  when  a  herd  ofwUd  asses  was  seen  making 
its  way  from  feeding  to  a  hiU  covered  with  wood.  Moses 
foUowed,  expecting  them  to  lead  to  some  grassy  spot^  and  di^ 
covered  abundant  springs  under  their  guidance.  Thus  re- 
freshed^  the  fugitives  completed  a  joumey  of  six  days^  and 
on  th^  seventh  took  possession  of  landSy  driving  out  their 
owners^  where  they  founded  their  eity^  and  consecrated  their 
temple.  To  make  himself  a  nation  for  the  time  to  come, 
Moses  appointed  them  new  rites^  opposed  to  those  ofaUmcmr 
kind  besides.  Among  them  every  thing  elsewhere  sacred  is 
held  profane  ;  to  them  aU  things  are  lawfkd  whu^  among  us 
are  forbidden.  They  have  consecrated  in  their  temple  a  fig- 
ure of  the  brute  by  the  guidance  of  which  they  slaked  their 
thirst  and  fdund  their  way  in  the  desert ;  and  they  sacrifice 
rams  there,  on  purpose,  it  should  seem,  to  cast  insuU  upon 
Hdmmon}     They  slay  ths  ox  also,  which  the  J3gypti<xns 

'  Tac.  HiaL  v.  4.:  *'£ffigiem  animalig,  quo  moDStrante  enorem  utimqiie 
depulerant,  penetrall  Bacrayere.**  The  writer  eannot  mean  to  imply  thai  the 
image  of  an  ass  was  worshipped  in  the  Jewish  temple,  for  he  says,  immediately 
afterwards,  that  the  fane  was  Tacant  He  had  heard,  perhaps,  that  sndi  a 
figure  was  kept  there  as  a  ToUye  offering.  However  the  notion  aroee,  the  wor> 
ship  of  an  ass,  or  moreproperiy  of  an  ass's  head,  was  long  o1^}ected  to  the  Jews 
by  their  opponents  (see  Joseph,  e.  AjAon.  iL  6,  7.),  and  afterwards  to  the  Chris- 
tians.   Tertull.  ApciL  16. :  Minna  Felix,  Odav.  28. 

Recent  excavations  on  the  Avcntine  have  discovered  the  representation, 
scratched  on  the  wall,  of  a  hnman  figure  with  an  ass'a  head,  crucified,  a  man  in 
the  act  of  worshipphig  it,  with  the  insoription :  'AXe^&fievoc^  Merai  &e6v.  See 
the  DubHn  Hmew  for  March,  1807.  This,  it  is  conjectured,  is  a  cazkatore  of 
Christian  worship,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  wdl-known  statement  in  TertoUian. 
The  head,  however;  is  allowed  to  be  more  lilce  that  of  a  horse  than  of  an  ass. 
I  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  passage  in  Pliny  (JSts^  NaL  viiL  64.^  in  which 
ho  says  that  Coesar  had  a  horse  wiUi  human  forefeet,  as  represented  in  the 
statue  btfOrd  the  temple  of  Venus.  The  story  is  copied  by  Suetonius  (JUL  61.) 
and  IHon  (IriL  54.).  The  existence  of  sudi  a  statue,  whic^  every  dtiaen  must 
Lave  seal  daily,  cannot  be  questioned,  however  absurd  the  popular  notion 
about  it  which  these  writers  so  gravely  embraoed.  But  some  lines  fai  Stati  Ji 
(/%lv.  i.  1.  84.)  seem  to  throw  lig^t  on  the  subject  Comparing  the  equestriac 
statue  of  Domitian  with  that  of  Ceesar,  he  says : 

**  Cedat  equus  Latin  qui  contra  tcmpla  Diones 
Cicsarei  stat  scde  fori,  qucm  traderis  ausus 
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worship  as  their  god  Apis.  They  abstain  from  svoine^s  fleshy 
in  memory  of  theplagite  of  scabs  from  which  they  Jiad  suf- 
fered^ to  which  thcU  animal  is  svhject.  By  numerotis  fasts 
they  attest  the  long  famine  they  endured^  and  their  tmleav- 
ened  bread  bears  witness  to  the  hurry  in  which  they  snatched 
their  com  for  their  journey.  The  seventh  day,  they  say^ 
xoas  appointed  for  rest^  because  they  then  ceased  from  their 
miseriesy  and  from  thence  they  have  gone  on  to  indulge  them- 
selves with  a  cessation  from  labour  every  seventh  year  also. 
Others  affirm  that  this  is  done  in  honour  qf  Solum:  whether 
because  they  got  the  rudiments  of  their  cull  from  the  IdceanSy 
or  because,  of  the  seven  planets  that  sway  tJie  destinies  of 
manj  that  of  Saturn  is  loftiest  and  most  potent.  .  •  . 

From  the  base  origin  of  these  gipsy  wanderers  it  would 
follow^  in  the  mind  of  Tacitus,  that  their  destinies  were  vul- 
gar and  terrene.  No  Gk)d  was  their  patron,  no  wonders  were 
wrought  for  them ;  their  rites  were  of  no  divine  intuition, 
their  usages  were  uninspired  by  a  breath  of  superior  intelli- 
gence. Their  ceremonies,  divested  of  the  charm  of  imme- 
morial mystery,  were  plain  prosaic  references  to  the  most 
obvious  phenomena  of  nature.    In  this,  as  in  all  other  re- 

PdUco,  Lysippc,  duci ;  mox  Ceesaria  ora 
Aarata  cervice  tulit." 
I  yenture  to  eoggest  that  this  work  of  Ljsippns  was  the  man-horse  in  question, 
and  was  sjmboHoal  of  Alexand^s  power  or  divinity.    Oaesar  carried  it  off  from 
Syria,  and  replaced  the  head  of  the  rider  with  his  own.    liionnet,  JOidaillet 
Aniiquet,  Supplement,  torn.  v.  art  861.,  thus  describes  a  ami  of  NicsBa: 

"  M.  ANT.  rOPAIANOC.  AT.  T6t©  radi^e,  avec  un  boudier  et  un  jaTcIot 
BUT  r^paule  droite. 

"Revers:  innON.  BPOTOHOAA.  KIKAIEQN.  H^ros  2l  cheval,  la  tfeto 
couverte  du  bonnet  Phrygien,  et  tenant  de  la  midn  droite  une  oooronne.  Le 
chcTal,  doni  le$pwdt  d$  desoani  9ont  kumain^  tient  dans  le  droH  lev^  on  bftton 
ou  sceptre,  aotour  da  quel  est  un  serpent,  et  sa  qoeoe  r^li^e  se  tennine  par 
une  teto  de  serpent  [comp.  ApocoL  iz.  19. :  al  yap  ovpctt  avrav  bfiouu  S^oiv 
ixovfftu  Ke^aX&c] ;  une  petite  Yictoire  vole  au  devant  du  h^ros  pour  le  cou- 
ronner." 

Jn  Oreuzer's  BeHgtom  de  VAnRqmU  (Gmgniaut)!  find  (I  I  p.  190 )  that 
Tishnu  is  expected  to  appear  in  his  tenth  avatar  on  horseback,  or,  as  seme  fay, 
with  a  hon^sfaoe  and  a  kmnanjigure^  for  the  final  punishment  of  Bln» 
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spects,  the  Jews,- he  would  have  maintamed,  were  entitled 
to  no  indolgenoe  from  their  conquerors,  no  sympathy  from 
the  intelligent  and  humane. 

Thsee  fashions^  he  proceeds  to  say,  however  they  were 
introduced,  are  sanctioned  hy  their  antiquity:  their  other 
pectdiaritiee  are  lees  innocent,  and  have  prevailed  through  the 
evil  disposition  of  the  people  themselves.  .The  Jews  have 
grown  into  a  nation  hy  the  agglomeration  of  the  worst  of 
men  from  all  quarters;  and  dogged  as  is  their  Jlddity, 
prompt  as  is  their  sympathy  towards  one  another,  while 
towards  aU  besides  they  exercise  the  hatred  of  avowed  ene- 
mies,— refusing  to  eat  or  intermarry  with  them,  however  li- 
centious in  their  conneosions  among  themselves, — they  have 
appointed  circumcision  for  tJieir  distinctive  bond  of  union. 
This  token  tJiey  exact  of  aU  who  adopt  their  rdigion,  and 
these  they  teach,  as  their  first  lesson,  to  despise  their  own  di- 
vinities, and  renounce  their  country,  their  kindred,  and  their 
friends.  They  are  careful,  however,  to  multiply  their  num- 
bers, and  count  it  a  crime  to  put  their  kin  to  death  :  they  be- 
lieve, moreover,  that  the  souls  of  those  who  die  in  battle  or 
on  the  scaffold  are  immortal.  Hence  their  lust  of  begettmg 
and  th^r  scorn  of  dying.  Like  the  Egyptians,  they  bury, 
and  do  not  bum  their  bodies,  and  take  the  same  interest  as 
the  Egyptians  in  preserving  them:  for  both  hold  a  like  be- 
lief  about  the  dead,  though  their  ideas  of  divine  tJnngs  are 
directly  opposed  For  the  Egyptians  adore  various  animals, 
and  their  visible  images;  the  Jews  conceive  of  God  mentally, 
and  as  one  only.  Profane,  they  say,  are  those  who  fashion 
a  figure  of  the  Deity  with  perishable  matericds,  after  a  human 
likeness:  the  Deity  is  supreme  cmd  eternal,  nor  can  Jt  change, 
nor  is  It  liable  to  perish.  Accordingly  they  suffer  no  images 
in  their  cities,  nor  even  in  their  temples.  They  concede  no 
stcch  flattery  to  kings,  no  such  compliments  to  Ccesars.  But 
because  their  priests  played  on  pipes  and  timbrels,  and  wort 
ivy  garlands,  and  a  golden  vine  was  found  in  their  templU^ 
some  have  thought  that  Eather  Dacohus,  the  conqueror  of  the 
East,  was  worshipped  by  them,  though  their  usage  bore  liMe 
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resemblanoe  to  his:  inasmuch  (is  JBacekus  instituted  briUiant 
and  joyous  rites^  but  the  ceremonial  of  the  Jews  is  pitiful  and 
sordid.' 

These  studied  insults  towards  a  yanquished  enemy,  this 
ungenerous  perversion  of  facts  to  blast  his  characteTi  and  re- 
pel his  elaims  to  justice  and  compassion,  must  TheK  is  the 
not  be  passed  over  without  notioe.  The  author's  JS^JtSeWM 
determination  to  paint  the  rites  of  Judaism  in  S,S1?Sfe**^ 
the  worst  colours,  so  different  from  the  light  in  ^^• 
whidi  his  countrymea  bad  been  wont  to  regard  them,  is  not 
more  odious  than  his  insensibility  to  the  Sublimity  of  its 
dogmas,  and  the  purity  of  its  moral  teaching.'  Whether  he 
echoed  the  ravings  of  popular  hostility,  or  enrolled  himself 
among  the  flatterers  of  the  Roman  court,  we  niust  equally 
deny  hiih  a  love  of  truth  and  concern  for  justice.  We  shall 
the  less  regret  the  chance  which  has  deprived  us  of  his  nar- 
rative of  the  Jewish  war,  in  which  the  abseice  of  candour 
and  just  appreciation  of  the  enemy  was  no  doubt  ill  redeem- 
ed by  painting,  however  brilliant,  Tacitus,  it  may  be  feared, 
was  incapable  of  understanding  the  burning  seal  and  sol^om 
enthusiasm  which  marked  the  most  soul-stirring  struggle  of 
all  ancient  history. 

Whatever  was  the  moral  corruption  of  the  Jewish  people 
at  this  epoch,  however  deep  the  degeneracy  of  feeling  which 
blinded  them  to  the  spiritual  character  of  the  yigoorof 
promises  abready  fulfilled  among  them,  their  faith  ^JtJSSt "" 
in  the  national  creed  was  not  perhaps  then  less  ^J^^ 
intense  than  in  the  days  of  their  purity  and  sim-  ^i^ 
plicity.  Su&rings  had  cherished  and  not  extinguished  it ;  for 
these  sufferings  had  always  been  accompanied  with  hope, 
and  the  whole  genius  of  Judaism  was  fitted  to  keep  alive  the 
expectation  of  deliverance.    The  repetition,  day  by  day,  of 

*  Taa  Ettt  t.  5. :  **  JadaM>ram  mos  abflotdns  BorcBdoflqae." 
'  It  may  be  remembered  that  Strabo'a  aoooani  of  the  origin  and  teadiing 
of  the  Jews  (xrl  2.  p.  761,  762.)  is  far  more  dignified  and  eandid  than  that  of 
Tadtos.    Tils  htter  change  of  sattiment  towards  them,  wfakii  may  be  rema>fc> 
ed  also  ia  the  tone  of  popnlar  literatore  at  Rome,  is  weil  worthy  of  notice. 
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the  Psalms  and  Frophedes  charmed  away  the  advances  of 
despair  and  despondency.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the*  con- 
centration of  their  faith  on  One  God  gave  peculiar  yigonr  to 
the  religions  sentiment  among  thenu  Monotheism  is  more 
enthusiastic  than  Polytheism :  it  assures  men  of  a  closer  con- 
nexion with  the  Deity :  it  may  rush  into  the  excesses  of  &r 
talism  or  fimaticism,  but  it.  stands  a  starain  of  temporal  dis- 
couragement which  would  break  asunder  all  the  bands  of 
idolatry  and  superstition.  No  polytheist  could  comprehend 
the  principles  which  animated  the  Jew  at  this  eventful  epoch ; 
least  of  all  a  poly  theist  of  the  Roman  aristocracy ;  one  who 
had  renounced  all  vital  faith  himself  and  trusted  in  no  high- 
er intelligence  than  his  own.  The  strength  of  this  people's 
convictions  is  shown  by  their  sted&st  rejection  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  magic,  which  their  religion  strenuously  denounc- 
ed* Tacitus  himself  remarks  the  absence  among  them,  most 
strange  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  him,  of  those  expiatory 
rites  by  which  the  heathen  avowed  his  t^rors  in  the  fieice  of 
prodigies  and  omens.  In  this  sturdy  abnegation  of  the  re- 
sources of  feebler  minds  he  might  have  discovered  the  gen- 
uine fervour  of  the  fidth  which  animated  the  people  he  so 
ungenerously  calumniated.^ 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  however,  which  the  hea- 
then philosopher  could  not  seize,  from  which  the  Christian 
^  ,     .        must  rep^ard  the  position  of  the  Jews.    Whether 

The  Jews  In  .7  ,    ,      .  -  ,   .     . 

^e  Tiew  of       we  considcr  their  sm  to  have  lam  m  then*  carnal 

ChrifitiaiiB,  JU" 

dicudiyaban-     interpretation  of  prophecy,  or  in  their  rejection 

their  aeiflah       of  truth  and  godliness  in  the  person  of  Jesus 

Christ,  they  were  judicially  abandoned  to  their 

own  passions,  and  the  punishment  which  naturally  awaited 

'  Taa  Hid,  y.  13.:  ^£yeBennt  prodigia^  qoiD  nequc  hoertiis  ne(|iie  Totis 
piare  fas  habct  gens  superstitioni  obnoxia,  religionibua  adyersa."  Exoeptioa 
Diust  be  made  for  priyate  adyentorere,  such  as  the  exoroists  in  Ad»^  xiz.  13. 
(comp.  Justin  Kartyr,  c  Tryph,  p.  311.;  kftopiuarai  ry  rkx^ij^  who  seem  to 
haye  been  genenJly  Jews  reeideni  abroad.  A  strange  passage  in  Fllnj  (HkL 
NaU  TTT.  2.)  qieaks  of  the  magic  of  the  Jews  at  CypmSi  connecting  it,  bjr  a 
mere  eoijectare  apparently,  with  Moses:  "Est  ct  alia  magioes  &ctio^  a  Moae 
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them.  Though  contending  for  a  noble  principle,  as  apostles 
of  national  liberty,  the  Zealots  were  not  cordially  suj^rted 
by  the  mass  of  their  own  people :  a  large  majority  of  the 
Jews  would  doubtless  have  acquiesced,  howeyer  reluctantly, 
in  the  Soman  dominion ;  still  more  would  have  been  content 
to  temporize ;  but  the  minority  were  the  fiercest  and  the 
strongest  in  wiU ;  they  could  not  persuade  but  they  would 
not  yield,  and  they  enforced  their  determination  upon  the 
multitude  by  threats  and  Tiolence,  The  Zealots  haye  not 
inaptly  been  compared  wit^  the  Montagnards  of  the  French 
reyolution,  diiyen  by  their  own  indomitable  passions  to  as- 
sert the  truths  whicn  possessed  them,  with  a  ferocity  which 
no  possession  can  justiiy. 

The  reduction  of  Ghtlike  and  PersBa  had  driven  numbers 
of  the  rural  population  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the 
only  stronghold  which  now  seemed  capable  of  Eeyoiuttonary 
protecting  them.  Among  the  rest,  John  of  Gis-  ^^loStin 
cala,  as  we  have  seen,  had  abandoned  the  defence  J«™»*i«>n- 
of  his  native  dty,  escaping  fiK>m  it  before  it  had  yet  fallen, 
and  had  thrown  himself  with,  the  most  vicdent  of  his  parti- 
sans into  the  capital  To  the  charge  of  cowardice  with 
which  the  opposite  fisustion,  ill-pleased  at  his  reappearance, 
assailed  him,  he  replied  that  it  was  necessary  to  concentrate 
the  forces  of  the  nation,  and  compd  the  enemy  to  come  to 
the  attad^  of  the  impregnable  fortress  they  had  so  long  shrunk 
from.  But  this  influx  of  strangers,  scared  from  theic  judg- 
ment, and  with  nothing  more  to  lose,  was  fatal  to  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Moderate  party  in  the  city,  who  already  main- 
tained their  position  witii  difficulty.  The  views  of  the  Zeal- 
ots were  not  direoted  against  the  Romans  only :  they  aimed 
at  a  complete  rey(dution  in  the  government  at  home,  and  as 
long  as  the  invader  was  still  distant,  postponed  every  other 
care  to  an  intrigue  for  exterminating  tiieir  rivals,  and  grasp- 
ing the  helm  of  state.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  daring 
demagogue,  Eleazar,  they  introduced  bands  of  ruffians  into 

etianmum  et  Lotapea  Judseis  pendens,  sed  multls  mQUbtis  annonmi  poet  Zoitv 
festron.    Tanto  reoentior  eet  Cft/pria.^^ 
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tlie  oitj,  who  filled  the  streets  with  ttunuH  and  disorder,  uid 
seized  the  person  of  Antipas,  a  kinfmian  of  Agrippa,  and  with 
him  a  number  of  the  chief  nobility.  Apprehending  that 
they  shordd  not  be  able  to  retain  these  viotims  in  cnstody, 
the  chiefii  of  the  &ction  resolved  to  destroy  Onem  without 
fotm  of  trial,  and  pretending  that  they  were  in  eommnnioa- 
tion  with  the  Romans,  introduced  a  band  of  entthroate  into 
the  prison,  and  put  most  of  them  to  the  sword.^  The  popu- 
lace, still  generally  attached  to  their  natural  leaders,  were 
cowed  by  the  audacity  of  the  act,  aiid  looked  on  with  passive 
amazement.  The  Zeidots  proceeded  to  declare  the  vaoaney 
of  some  priesthoods  appropriated  to  noble  fianiUes,  and  con- 
ferred them  on  obscure  creatures  of  their  own. 

Thus  insulted  and  menaced,  Ananus,  and  such  of  his  aa- 

sodates  as  had  escaped  assassination,  appealed  at  last  to  the 

people,  and  organized  the  Mends  of  order,  in- 

ihe^Lodente     cluding,  uo  doubt,  somc  secret  adherents  of  Rome, 

party,  and  as-  ,  _  «  __ 

imne  the  goy  agamst  the  terronsts,  as  a  common  enemy.  The 
*'"™^  Zealots,  menaced  in  their  turn,  but  more  prompt 

and  audacious,  seized  the  strong  enclosure  of  the  Temple, 
and  established  themselves  within  it.  From  thence  t^ey 
made  various  sallies  against  their  opponents ;  their  fimatical 
ardour  overmatched  the  better  discipline  of  the  state  militia ; 
but  they  were  far  inferior  in  numbers,  and  were  still  confined, 
for  the  most  part,  to.  their  defences,  while  Ananus,  though  ho 
pushed  his  troops  within  their  outer  lines,  shrank  from  4um- 
ing  his  arms  agaiDst  the  holy  place  in  which  they  sheltered 
themselves.  The  Zealots  were  utterly  unscrupulous.  They 
had  employed  assassination;  they  now  contemplated  massacre. 
They  treated  with  the  turbulent  banditti,  who,  expelled  from 
their  homes  in  the  southern  districts  of  Judea,  were  now 
roaming  the  country,  and  these,  twenty  thousand  in  number, 
rushed  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  they  found  closed 
against  them.  On  the  occurrence,  however,  of  a  tremendous 
tempest,  which  threw  the  government  off  its  guard,  the  rev- 

>  Joseph.  Bea,  Jyd,  iv.  8.  «. 
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olntionists  oontriyed  to  introduce  them  withiir  the  walls,  and 
joining  with  them,  attacked  their  opponents  unawares  with 
muf  deipas  effect*  Ananas  was  among  the  first  victims,  and 
with  him  fell  most  of  the  leaders  of  his  party.  Eleazar  and 
his  confederates  issued  in  triumph  from  their  ftstness,  seized 
the  reins  of  govamment,,  and  completed  the  carnage  of  the 
day  with  a  series  of  judicial  executiona^  The  extreme  party 
now  reigned  unresisted  in  JerusalenL  .  Jdiovah,  they  pro- 
claimed, had  manifestly  dedared  Himself  on  their  side. 
Judea  stood  once  more  erect  and  independent,  and  inyited 
her  children  dispersed  throughout  th^  world  to  fulfil,  by  a 
eonmion  effort,  her  imperial  destiny.  But  in  Home  they  had 
been  crushed;  in  Alexandria  they  were  baffled;  Nero  had 
ci^led  Yologesus,  and  engaged  him  to  control  their  move- 
ments in  Cteaiphojjt  andSeleucia;  the  summons  of  the  pa- 
triots met,  it  seems,  with  no  rei^nse  beyond  the  confines  of 
Palestine,  atnd  the.  army  of  Titus  confronted  in  closed  lists 
the  de£9nders  of  the  city  of  David. 

Tl^re  was  still  a  short  interval  ere  the  eagles  were  ad- 
vanced in  sight,  imd  the  abomm€Uum  of  desolation  stood  in 
the  Holy  Place."    While  the  ohiefii  of  the  Ro-  _  ^  ,  ^  . 

•^  The  Zcaloti),  In 

man  army  were  occupied  with,  manceuvres  for  thrBt&cttonfi, 

\  .  1-ti  f   1       T  occupy  the  city. 

secujfmg  the.  empire,  the  leaders  of  the  Jews  were 
actively  engaged  in  plotting  against  each  other.  The  Zeal- 
ots, in  the  moment  of  victory,  were  split  into  three  fSactions. 
Eleazar,  at  the  head  of  the  residents  of  Jerusalem,  still  held 
his  strong  position  in  the  inner  enclosure  of  the  Temple ;  but 
John  of  Giscala,  who  had  refused  to  join  in  the  recent  mas- 
sacres, and  had  received  the  adhesion  of  a  portion  of  the 
population,  now  shocked  and  remorseful  at  the  deeds  they 
had  committed,  succeeded  to  the  lodgment  of  Ananus  in  its 
outer  precincts,    Simon  Bargiora,  who  had  held  the  fortress 

Joseph.  BdL  Jttd.  if.  4. 
'  St  Matt  xxiv.  15. :  pSikvy/ia  t^  kpfffi6aeoc.    See  Grothis in  loc. :  "Non 
diibito  pSthrffia  rocari  Bigna  Romanomm  mflitoria;"  '  The  r^oc  6yu>c^  or 
*^hol7  place,'*  aodordixig  to  the  same  faiterpreter,  indudes  the  tract  of  eomiti^ 
between  ihe  dty  and  the  bills  which  stand  round  about  it. 
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of  Massada  on  the  Asphaltio  li^e  daring  the  late  campaigns, 
DOW  entered  the  city  with  a  third  annj,  and  posted  himsdf 
on  the  opposite  hill  of  Zion,  from  whenoe  he  conducted  the 
defence  of  the  common  ramparts.  John  and  Simon  might 
dispute  the  superiority  in  numhers  and  equipment;  but  the 
stronghold  of  Eleasar  was  regarded  by  the  Romaiyi  as  the 
real  citadel  of  Jerusalem.  After  many  open  attacks  and  se- 
cret stratagems,  John  contrtyed  to  assassinate  this  powerfiil 
riral,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  Temple  widi  the 
eminence  on  which  it  stood.  Henceforth  the  contest  waa 
narrowed  to  two  competitors,  who  consented  to  waive  hostil- 
ities only  on  the  approach  of  the  foreign  armies  to  their 
walls.* 

From  the  edge. of  the  high  country  which  intervenes  be* 
tween  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Jordan  valley,  swells  out  a 
Topography  of  ^^^  projection,  inclining  generaUy  to  the 
jeroMiem.  southward,  and  terminated  abruptly  by  deep 
converging  ravines.*  Before  plunging  into  these  hollows,  it 
rises  in  more  than  one  distinct  knoU,  and,  contrary  to  the 
usual  configuration  of  such  spurs  of  hills,  the  highest  of 
these  is  nearest  to  its  extremity.  This  conspicuous  enanence 
the  Jews,  at  least  after  their  return  from  the  Captivity,  dis- 
tinguished with  the  sacred  name  of  Son.'    Here  they  pointed 

'  Tac  But  T.  12. :  **Tres  duces,  totidem  excrdtus.  Extrema  et  l&dsdma 
mflBnia  Simo  ....  mediam  urbem  Joannes,  tcmplum  Eleazaraa  finnayerat 
Mnhita^ne  ei  armiB  Joannos  ao  Sfano,  Eleazaros  looo  poUcaMtt"  Jbeq^lnifl  ex 
plaina  th^  po^tioofl  more  definitdy.    ML  ML  t.  1. 

*  The  highest  eleration  ^f  this  (ongoe  of  land  ia  said  to  be  2200  feet  aboTO 
the  sea.  Mr.  Stanley  has  expressed  deaii j  what  preceding  describers  had  failed 
to  agnalize,  that  the  plateau  of  Jerusalem  is  generally  above  the  leTel  of  the 
surrounding  country.    Sinai  and  PaUtUtiey  p.  169. 

'  Such  is  the  name  giren  to  this  bill  in  modem  thnes,  in  conformity  ^th 
the  description  in  the  Book  of  Maccabees,  and  apparently  with  the  commoo 
usage  of  the  Jews  after  the  Gaptiyity.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  is  nerer 
mentioned  by  Josephus  or  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  who  were  aware, 
peiliapsi  that  its  application  was  enoneoos,  and  thai  the  original  Zion,  on  which 
Btoodtheoityof  David,  was  the  opposite  hdgbt  of  the  Temple.  Thistranapo* 
Biti<m  of  the  name  (see  FeigassoQ^s  iflm^,  and  Thrupp's  Andm  Jmuakm) 
•ccms  to  ftiruish  an  important  key  to  the  topography  d  that  dty.    I  hare  no 
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out  the  reputed  tomb  of  their  &TOurite  Bovereign  David  ^ 
here  was  the  royal  pahu)e  of  Herod  described  with  such  en« 
thHsiasm  by  the  Jewish  historian,  around  which  clustered 
perhaps  the  nmnsions  of  the  nobles;  the  buildings  on  this 
summit  were  designated  as  the  Upper  City,  ^tcirded  with  a 
wall  which  crowned  the  brow  of  the  hilL  Eastward  of 
Zicm,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  hollow,  now  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable, csdled  the  Tyropcaon,  or  cheesemarket,  rose 
another  eminence,  sloping  gradually  from  the  north  till  it 
dipped  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  with  an  escarpment  of 
two  hundred  feet^  The  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  planted  nearly 
on  the  south^n  extremity  of  this  second  hill,  was  completely 
overlooked  by  Zion,  and  also  by  the  fortress  Antonia,  with 
which  Herod  protected  it  on  its  northern  flank.  Beyond 
thk  fortress  the  ground  still  rose  to  the  northward,  though 
lowered  to  some  extent  artificially,  and  received  the  name 
of  Acra  to  indicate  its  marked  elevation,  though  the  build- 
ings upon  it  were  denominated  the  Lower  City,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  the- Upper  City  of  Zion.*  Acra,  or  Moriah,  as 
it  has  been  called  by  a  vulgar  error,  might  thus  represent 
the  Capitoline,  and  Zion  the  Palatine  at  Home:  the  depress- 
ion between  them,  crossed  by  a  bridge  or  causeway,  was 
thronged  with  the  dwellings  of  the  lowest  classes,  and  occu- 
pied the  place  of  the  Velabrum  or  the  Suburra.    A  second 

Bpecial  qualifications  myself  for  detenofoing  the  merit  of  this  view,  on  whidi  a 
more  competent  witness,  lir.  Stanley,  gives  no  decided  opinion.  {Sinai  and 
Fidet/m^  p*  172.)  The  r^der  niU,  lioweyer)  expect  some  aid  in  following  my 
descriptioD,  and  I  have  furnished  him  with  the  best  |dan  I  can  exhibit  of 
andent  Jerusalem,  bdng  a  slight  modification  of  Eiepoi's. 

'  Josephns  declares,  in  his  usual  spirit  of  exaggeration,  that  the  depth  of 
tlie  valley  beneath  the  eastern  front  of  the  Temple  was  400  cubits  or  600  feet. 
AfUiq.  Jiid,  zx.  8.  7. 

*  The  hin  of  Acr» is  described  by  /oeephus  as  itfi^Uvproc,  '^gibbous,'*  or 
<*  pointed  at  the  extrendtiefl  with  convex  sides,'* — a  word  whidi  is  applied  else* 
where  to  the  moon  in  her  third  quarter;  it  represents  very  fidrly  the  configura- 
tion ot  the  hill,  popularly  called  Moriah,  on  which  the  Temple  stood.  Thrupp, 
p.  86.  Moriah,  aocording  to  this  author,  means  no  special  hill,  but  a  certain 
ViU-country.    See  p.  46. 
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rampart,  issuing  from  the  northern  &oe  of  t^e  wall  of  Zion, 
and  after  numing  northwarcU  eome  hundreda  of  yards^ 
sweeping  round  to  the  eastward  and  retuming  iJong  the 
ridge  above  Jehoshapbat^  conneeted  the  two  hills  together 
with  a  continnoqs  line  of  dejCences.  The  hill  of  Zipn  was 
almost  a  perfect  square:  but  Aicro^moie  oblong  in  shape, 
overlapped  it  oonaiderably  to  the  northeast,  and  in  the  reo« 
tangle  between  them^  a  third  hill,,  to  which  we  may  give  the 
name  of  Calvary,  rose  a  little  lower  than  the  one,  and  as 
mueh  higher  than  the  other.  The  venerable  tradition  which 
assigns  this  spot  for  the  place  of  our  Lord's  cruci£bdoii,  and 
has  consecrated  it  with  the  existing  ohurdi  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, may  be  accepted  with  reasonable  confidenoe^  At  the 
date  of  the  Crucifixion  it  stood  outside  the  walls ;  but  Herod 
Agrippa  undertook  to  enclose  it,  together  with  a  large  sub- 
urb to  the  north,  in  a  third  line  of  defences.  Bezetha,  or  the 
Kew  City,  for  so  it  was  denominated,  embraced  an  area 
towards  the  north  and  north-east,  fiiUy  equal  to  all  the  rest 
of  JTerusalem  together. .  The  .metxop<^  of  Judaism  was  thus 
completed,  after  the  type  of  Antiodi  or  Alexandria,  in  three 
8eva*al  quarters,  separated  ftom  each  otJiefer  by  distinct  walls, 
but  9urrounded  by  an  extent  fortification.  On  three  sides 
it  was  defended  by  deep  ravines,  and  its  tsunparts  were  piled 
up  from  the  bottom,  or  elevated  on  the  brow  of  nearly  per- 
pendicular precipices ;  but  its  northern  face  was  level  with 
the  country  beyond,  and  on  this,  the  only  accessible  quarter, 
the  attack  of  the  Assyrians,  in  ancient  times,  and  of  the  Ro- 
mans under  Ponq>eiu8,  had  bedn  directed.  The  works  of 
Agrippa  were  planned  on  a  vast  scale,  to  strengthen  the  city 
on  its  vulnerable  side ;  but  the  Romans  had  jealously  inter- 
fered. In  some  places  the  walls  had  scarcely  risen  from  their 
foundations  when  he  was  forbidden  to  proceed  with  them. 
But  they  had  been  carried  on  hastily  by  the  Sanhedrim  in 
the  first  years  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  fortifications  were 
completed,  though  not  perhaps  in  their  ftiU  proportions,  when 
the  enenay  appeared  before  them.' 

'  Joseph.  AnUq.  JtuL  xix.  7.  2.,  Bell,  Jud.  v.  4. 2.     Tadtas  (BvL  v.  12.)  »yi 
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The  circuit  of  these  exte]rM»r  defences  may  have  measared 
about  four  miles,  and  the  ordinary  population  could  scarcely 
amount  to  200,000 ;  but  tlos  number  was  yastly  ,^  ^ 

-•  .  i.  .t  -^  /.    .•      -I        1.  BxMnt  and 

mcreased  on  occasion  of  the  great  festiyals  when  .popnaaatioa  or 
the  Je^^a  thronged  to  their  national  temple  £rom 
all  quarters.^    The  inroada  of  the  Romans  into  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Persea  had  driven  vast  multi- 
tudes, as  we  have  seen,  to  the  capital  for  shelter,  and  as  the 
spring  of  the  year  advanced,  these  were  still  further  swelled 
by  the  influx  of  Paschal  worshippers.    Tacitus  estimates  at 
600,000  the  number  inclosed  within  the  walls  at  the  period 
of  the  siege ;  and  this  estimate,  great  as  it  is  compared  with 
the  extent  of  accommodation,  is  far  less  than  what  we  might 
infer  from  certain  statements  of  Josephus.'    Within  the 
rampaart  of  this  triple  city  were  several  places  of   ^3  ^^^^  ^^ 
strength,    The  citadel  was  the  castle  Antonia,  *«^«»- 
so  called  by  Herod  in  honour  of  his  patron  the  Triumvir. 
The  towers  Hippicus,  Phasadus  and  Mariamne,  with  proba* 
bly  Bon^e  others,  were  separate  fortresses  con- 
structed for  mutual  support.    The  Temple  itself,      ^  *^™^  ^' 
surrounded  by  an^  outer  and  inner  wall,  was  capable  of  resist* 
ing  very  formidable  attadcs.    It  comprised  an  outer  court 
of  one  stade  or  600  feet  each  way,  lined  with  double  or  triple 
porticos,  and  within  this  ah  inner  area,  subdivided  into  four 
compartments,  and  cc^ntaining  the  shrine  without  an  idol, 
the  mysterious  Holy  of  Holies.  .  In  extent  and  the  gxandemr 
of  its  proportions  as  well  as  in  decoration,  this  temple  &r 

that  after  Agrippa^s  death  the  SaDhodrim  had  purchased  the  penxiisaion  01 
conniTance  of  Olaadius  for  conthimng  the  work.  Thrupp,  Ancient  JenucUem, 
p.  196. 

'  Joeephos  eBtimates  the  extent  at  thbtj-thsee  6t»de8,  which  agraes  Tery 
dosely  with  the  ipdieations  of  the  -  gnnmd.  See  the  Plan.  In  4he  time  of 
Ptolemy  Lagos,  or  at  the  founding  of  Akzandria,  the  popii]aAi<m  is  eonpvted 
by  the  same  author  {eonir.  Apifiiu.  I  22.)  at  1S0,000.  The  eztte*  had  doubled 
since  that  tone;  bjut  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  his  habitaal  exagger- 
ation. 

■  JBua^us  states  the  number  roundly  at  5,000,000  {IBst.  JkeL  iii.  5.X  ft<<«r 
\  passage  in  Josephus,  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 
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exceeded  any  edifice  of  the  kind  in  Rome :  the  outer  court 
of  the  Capitol  was  only  200  feet  square,  and  its  inner  cell  no 
doubt' proportionably  diminutive.  The  palace  of  the  kings 
of  Judea  I  haye  already  described  as  not  less  superior  in 
magnificence  to  the  abodes  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.^  The 
whole  city,  upon  which  many  despots  had  lavished  ihdr 
wealth,  as  £bu*  surpassed  Rome,  at  least  before  Nero^s  resto- 
rations, in  grandeur,  as  it  fell  short  of  it  in  size  and  popula- 
tion« 

With  the  closing  days  of  the  year  69  the  empire  had 
been  won  for  the  Flavian  family,  and  its  chiefs  were  now  at 
^_  ,  _  leisure  to  direct  all  its  forces  against  the  two  for- 
vkwrmj  eign  foes  who  had  so  long  profited  by  its  divis- 

ns    era       .^^^^  ^^^  overwhelm  the  isolated  revolts  of  Ghiul 


A.D.70.        and  Judea.    Vespasian,  preparing  to  seat  him- 
^  '  self  on  the  throne  of  the  CsBsars,  had  instructed 

his  son  to  open  his  fourth  campaign  with  the  investment  of 
Jerusalem,  every  outer  bulwark  of  which  had  been  sucoesa- 
ively  reduced  by  the  operations  of  preceding  years.  Titus 
united  four  legions  in  this  service,  the  Fifth,  the  Tenth,  the 
Fifteenth,  which  were  previously  in  the  country,  uid  the 
Twelfth  from  Syria,  to  which  were  added  detachments  of 
the  Third  and  Twenty-second  from  Alexandria.  Twenty 
cohorts  of  auxiliaries,  with  eight  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
swelled  his  ranks,  and  he  was  joined  by  the  contingents  of 
Agrippa,  Sohemus,  and  Antiochus  king  of  Commagene,  to- 
gether with  some  bands  of  Arabs,  between  whom  and  the 
Jews  there  existed  ancient  feuds.'  The  numbers  with  which 
Vespasian  had  commenced  the  struggle  have  been  com- 

^  The  prino^Ml  puBsagos  in  Jo8q>hii8  for  the  desoripdon  of  the  Temple  are 
^n^i^./tidLzy.  11.  8.and  J^/ifdlT.  5.  Oomp.  Tac.  iRi<L t.  12. :  *<Temph]m 
fax  modun  arois  pn^Miiqae mixri,  labore  et  <^>ere  ante  afios:  ipe» porttcos, quk 
templum  ambiebatar,  ^eghun  propognaculum.  Foos  peremiis  aqoft,  cavatl 
sub  tena  montes ;  etpifldiuBaifltenuBqueseiTandisimbribus:  prarideraDtocm 
ditores,  ex  diversitate  moram,  crebra  bella.*'  The  dstema  and  sabteiTaiieav 
gaHeiieS)  a  marked  fcatare  of  the  spot,  are  deecribed  bj  all  the  topographen. 

•  Tac  Ilki.  Y.  1. ;  Salvador,  it  885. 
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puted  at  60,000 ;  it  Beems  that  the  forces  now  led  by  Titos 
amounted  to  not  less  than  80,000.  To  these  the  Jews  op- 
posed, from  behind  their  defences,  24,000  trained  and  weU- 
armed  soldiers;  bat  these  were  supported  by  h  multitude  of 
irregular  combatants,  who  rushed,  at  every  emergency,  from 
the  lanes  and  closes  of  the  city,  to  man  the  walls  or  sally 
from  the  gates.* 

Titus,  advancing  from  the  north,  planted  his  camp  on  the 
lidge  called  Scopus,  from  whence  the  city  was  first  discov- 
ered to  the  view.'    The  Tenth  legion  was  de-  ^^^^g^ 
tached  to  take  up  its  position  on  the  Mount  of   Tftas  agaiBst 

^,,  X  Mr  the  outer  wall, 

Olives,  to  prevent  escape  and  mtercept  succour  whiohiiatkit 
on  the  side  where  alone  they  were  to  be  appre- 
hended.* But  the  Jews  did  not  allow  the  enemy  to  form  his 
lines  unmolested.  Some  bloody  combats  took  place  before 
the  defenders  of  Jerusalem  consented  to  retire  finally  within 
their  walls.*  Aware  of  the  strength  and  resolution  of  his 
opponents,  aware  also  that  he  had  three  distinct  lines  of 
rampart  to  force,  and  two  citadels  to  master,  the  Roman 
leader  prepared  to  conduct  the  siege  according  to  the  rules 
of  art,  with  the  patieiice  and  perseverance  not  less  requisite 
for  success  than  bravery.  It  was  necessary  to  advance  men 
under  cover  of  hurdles  and  extended  sldns  to  fill  up  the 
ditch  with  fascines,  and  to  construct,  almost  in  contact  with 
the  walls,  huge  banks  of  earth,  supported  by  stones  and 
stakes,  till  they  reached  the  level  of  the  ramparts.    The  &ce 

'  Jo8q>lin8  states  that  10,000  Jews  and  5000  Idmneans  placed  themselTCS 
ODder  the  ordera  of  Smon;  the  repiaiiider  of  the  24,000,  of  whom  8000  are 
spcdally  mentioned  as  the  Zealots  of  Eleazar,  were  attached  to  John  of  Giscala. 
BeO.  JucL  T.  6.  1. 

'  Elevated  as  the  position  of  Jerusalem  is,  it  is  nererthelcfls  concealed  from 
the  traveller  till  within  a  short  distance  by  an  almost  continuous  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  which  it  does  not  everywhere  overtop.  From  St  Eliaa,  three  miles  tc 
the  south,  from  Olivet,  or  Scopus,  it  bursts  upon  him  in  all  the  mi^'esty  of  its 
throne-like  eminence.  Hence  the  proud  allusions  in  the  Psafans  and  Prophecies 
to  *'  the  hill,"  **  the  mountain,"  "  the  throne,"  **  the  stron^<^"  of  Jdiovah. 

*  Dion  Qui  4.)  says  that  the  defenders  of  Jerusalem  received  tuooouii 
from  thehr  brethren  beyond  the  Euphrates, 

*  Joseph.  BeU.  Jud.  v.  2.  4.;  Tac  ETiiU  v.  IL 
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of  these  banks  was  as  nearly  as  possible  perpendicular ;  they 
sloped  in  the  rear  to  afford  easy  ascent  to  the  aesailants. 
They  were  crowned,  moreoyer,  with  towers,  from  which 
missiles  of  all  kinds  might  be  hurled  by  the  strength  of  men's 
arms,  or  from  engines  adapted  fbr  the  purpose.*  Meanwhile 
the  sMU  and  spirit  of  the  defenders  were  directed  to  over- 
throwing these  constructions  as  fest  as  they  were  erected, 
and  the  mass  of  wood  necesS&rily  employed  in  them  afToi'ded 
aliment  for  fire.  A  successM  sally  enabled  the  Jews  to  get 
in  the  rear  of  these  embankments,  to  attack  the  camp  of  the 
Romans,  and  destroy  the  munitions  of  war  laid  up  for  the 
service  of  the  siege.  The  assailants  were  obliged  to  resume 
their  operations  with  the  mine  and  the  battering-ram«  The 
chambers  they  excavated  beneath  the  walls  were  constantly 
countermined  by  the  defenders ;  furious  combats  were  waged 
in  the  daiteess,  and  the  miners  were  sometimes  confounded 
by  the  attack  of  wild  bears,  and  even  of  bees,  let  loose  in  the 
narrow  galleries  among  them.  The  attempts  to  board  tbe 
city  from  the  banks,  and  to  surprise  it  from  underground, 
having  equally  failed,  the  battering  engines  were  still  plied 
with  persevering  resolution ;  stones  and  darts,  boiling  water 
and  oil,  were  in  vain  poured  down  upon  the  covering  which 
protected  the  assailants ;  at  last  the  massive  wall  crumbled 
in  dust  before  them,  arid  the  Romans  stood  triumphant 
within  the  outer  line  of  defences.* 

Since  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  moderate  faction  the 
afiairs  of  the  Jews  had  been  conducted  with  far  greater  vig- 
_        ,  ^,      our.    Tiie  chieft  of  the  Zealots,  ably  eeoonded 

The  iK>pnlatlon  * 

of  JeniBaiom      by  their  creatures,  whom  they  had  installed  in 

overawed  by  <rii  «  «■•.  ,    -,  ,. 

the  resolution     all  placcs  of  trust  and  honour,  earned  everything 
before  them.    Though,  whUe  the  Romans  were 

'  Valerius  Flaccos,  in  the  iiivocation  of  fais  poem,  gives  a  pictaresqne  de- 
scription of  Titos : 

•*  Solymo  nigrantem  pnltero  fratrem, 
S^rgentemqae  faces,  et  in  omni  tnrre  fiir^tem.'* 
He  was  wounded  in  the  left  shoulder,  and  his  hand  oonthiaed  weak  in 
quenoe.    Dion.  Ixvi  5. 

•  Joseph.  BeO,  Jud,  y.  7.  2. 
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Still  distant,  tbej  bad  eontinaed  to  quarrel  among  them< 
selves,  imd  one  of  them  had  fallen  by  the  bands  of  a  rival, 
fix)m  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy  before  the  walls  all 
private  contests  bad  been  suspended,  and  the  operations  of 
the  defence,  bold,  skilful,  and  determined,  bad  been  carried 
on,  at  every  gate  and  in  every  tower,  with  one  heart  and 
one  mind.  This  unanimity  in  action  was  efFected  by  the  en- 
ergy rather  than  the  numerical  strength  of  the  dominant 
&ction.  Among  the  multitudes  that  crowded  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  many  no  doubt  were  eager  to  escape  from  their 
fears  and  sufferings  by  instant  submission ;  sentiments  of 
honour,  patriotism,  and  even  religion  succumbed  before  the 
pangs  of  destitution  and  the  apprehension  of  approaching 
famine.  The  desperate  resolution  of  their  armed  defenders 
had  distressed  rather  than  animated  the  unarmed  populace. 
In  the  first  instance  Titus  had  attempted  conciliation.  He 
had  sent  Josephus  to  the  foot  of  the  gates  to  counsel  sub- 
mission, with  the  offer  of  honourable  terms.  But  the  chiefs 
of  the  army  had  not  suffered  him  to  be  heard ;  they  had 
driven  him  with  bow-shots  from  the  wall.  When  the  Ro- 
mans after  six  weeks'  toil  found  themselves  still  before  the 
second  rampart  with  a  second  and  again  a  third  siege  in 
prospect,  they  determined  to  change  their  policy,  and  work 
on  the  fears  of  the  besieged.  They  threatened  to  reduce 
them  by  blockade,  Titus  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation 
round  the  city,  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  fui^  TheKomancir- 
longs  from  the  walls,  which  was  completed  by  ««ttT»ii»tto!L 
three  days'  continuous  labotir  of  the  whole  army.*  The  dis- 
tress of  the  people,  cut  off  from  all  external  supply,  increased 
rapidly.  Multitudes  rushed  frantically  to  the  gates,  and 
flung  themselves  into  the  inclosed  space  without,  imploring 
permission  of  the  Romans  to  depart  into  the  country  without 
arms  or  baggage.  But  Titus  sternly  refused.  To  deter 
them  from  the  attempt,  and  teach  them  that  they  had  no 
hope  but  in  surrendering  the  city,  he  ordered  the  captives  tc 

'  Josq)b.  Bdt,  Jud.  t.  12.  2. 
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be  suspended  on  crosses  romnd  the  wsdls,  and  continued  for 
several  days  to  inflict  this  crael  punishment  upon  all  that 
fell  into  his  hands.'  The  Aigitiyes  shrank  back  irith  piteoos 
cries  into  the  city,  but  their  mormors  vrere  unavailing ;  the 
chiefs  and  the  soldiers  maintained  their  dogged  resolution, 
and  in  the  midst  of  fSunine  and  pestilence,  and  the  wailings 
of  seers  and  prophets,  still  offered  the  daily  prayers  and  per» 
formed  the  daily  sacrifice  in  the  Temple,  invoking  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  to  their  aid,  and  looking  for  the  promised  Messiah. 
The  Romans  continued  to  press  the  siege  with  repeated 
attacks  upon  the  second  wall  and  the  citadel  Antonia,  uid 
Famine  and  Suffered  many  serious  losses :  they  sent  Josephus 
P<*^^^  again  and  again  in  vain,  to  induce  the  defenders 

to  capitalate ;  but  they  trusted  more  in  the  effect  of  the 
blockade,  which  became  daily  more  distressing.  The  Zealots, 
regardless  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  made  rigid  perqui- 
sitions for  the  sustenance  of  their  soldiers,  and  great  was  the 
horror  which  pervaded  all  ranks  when  their  officers,  led  by 
the  scent  of  sodden  flesh  to  the  chamber  of  the  widow  Maria, 
discovered  in  her  dish  the  mangled  limbs  of  the  child  she 
had  murdered  for  her  meaL  At  an  earlier  period,  while  the 
Romans  were  still  admitted  within  the  city,  a  crazy  enthusi- 
ast known  as  Joshua,  the  son  of  Hanan,  had  stalked,  as  one 
possessed,  through  the  public  places,  exclaiming.  Woe  to 
JeruscUem,  Rebuked  and  scourged  in  the  presence  of  the 
procurator,  he  had  refused  to  give  any  account  of  himself  or 
explain  the  meaning  of  his  ill-omened  cry :  checked  for  a 
season  he  now  resumed  it  more  vehemently  than  ever,  and 
continued  to  traverse  the  streets,  repeating,  A  voice  of  ruin 
from  the  East  and  from  the  We^t^from  the  JiTorth  and  from 
the  /South;  a  voice  of  ruin  offainst  the  City  and  against  the 
Temple^  against  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom^  and  against 
aU  the  people/    Some  listened  to  him  with  pity,  some  with 

*  The  Romaofl  seemed  to  hare  excosed  these  atrocities  bj  affirming  that  the 
ib^tires  fiom  Jernsalem  poisoned  their  water  and  IdUed  theSr  stn^lers.  Dion, 
Ixri.  5.  At  one  time  there  was  so  much  dejection  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegen 
that  many  of  them  deserted  and  took  reftigo  in  the  bended  city. 
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fear ;  some  thrust  an  alms  into  his  hand ;  others  scoffed  and 
menaced  him ;  bnt  none  yentored  to  punish  him.  Thus  he 
went  on  wailing  fix>m  day  to  day :  at  last  he  added  to  his 
list  of  woes,  Woe  to  me  cUso!  At  the  same  instant  he  was 
stricken  with  a  stone  from  a  Roman  catapult,  and  fell  dead 
on  the  ground.^  The  city  was  filled  with  reports  of  the 
fearful  prodigies  which  were  now  remembered  to  have 
occurred  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  troubles ;  of 
comets  and  meteors,  supposed  to  have  announced  the  ap- 
proaching downfall  of  the  nation ;  men  and  chariots  had 
battled  in  the  air ;  the  gates  of  the  Temple  had  burst  open 
of  their  own  accord ;  and  on  the  solemn  day  of  Pentecost  a 
voice  more  than  human  had  been  heard  exclaiming,  Let  us 
depart  ?ienee/* 

While,  however,  these  portents  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  multitude,  bolder  spirits  were  not  wanting 
amonff  them,  who  consulted  no  omen  but  the  _   _  ^  . 

.  «  .      .  ,  .        .       -•      ,  A        The  ChrUtlani 

voice  of  patriotism,  and  mamtamed  that  the  retire  from  jo- 
nearer  ruin  impended,  the  nearer  was  the  hour 
of  deliverance.  The  day  was  at  hand,  they  asserted,  the 
day  predicted  in  their  priestly  records,  when  the  East  should 
wax  in  power,  and  men  go  forth  from  Judea  to  rule  the 
world.  The  Romans,  listening  credulously  to  every  oracle, 
foreign  or  domestic,  pointed  with  exultation  to  Titus  and 
Vespasian,  who  issued  fit>m  Judea  to  assume  the  government 
of  the  empire.  Josephus,  with  a  remnant  of  national  feeling, 
or  regard  for  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  shrinks  from 
interpreting  the  prophecy  at  all.  The  Christians,  as  is  well 
known,  have  generally  inclined  to  see  in  it  an  allusion  to  the 
Messianic  visions  of  the  elder  prophets.*    Indeed  but  a  few 

>  Joseph.  BetL  ML  vl  5.  S. 

*  Taa  HitL  y.  13.:  ^'Expaasse  repente  ddubri  fores,  et  audita  major  ho- 
mana  toz,  Ezcedere  Deos :  simnl  ingens  mottia  excedendum.**  Comp.  Joseph. 
BdL  ML  L  c :  frp&rcv  fihf  Kivfyjeu^  hvrtXaSioOcu  ^aoav  isdt  krirmv^  fterd,  dk 
Tovra  KoL  ^avfjc  &0p6aCt  fteraSaivQfiev  hrevBev,  It  is  remarkable  tliat  both  the 
Pagan  and  the  Jewish  writer  make  use  of  the  phiral  nmnber. 

*  TwcHiMLlc;  Suet  Feip. 4. ; Joseph  J^./iM/.7i6«4.,who«hinksfiito 
disparage  the  prophecy  (probably  Daniel,  vil  12,  15,  27,  28.):  rd  hrdpo 
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weeks  before  a  little  band  of  ontoaats,  rich  in  fidth,  but  bare 
of  this  world's  goods,  had  gone  forth  from  Jerusalem  and 
Judea,  on  the  first  approach  of  the  Romans,  and  takea  refuge 
beyond  the  Jordan  in  Pella,  a  Tillage  of  the  Decapolis.' 
These  were  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  set  up 
their  church,  after  his  departure,  in  the  Jewish  capital,  and 
who  dung,  even  against  the  convictions  of  their  more  scat- 
tered brethren,  to  many  prejudices  of  their  ancient  fSEuth. 
But  when  the  impending  £etll  of  Jemsal^n  opened  their  eyes 
to  the  Scriptures  which  were  written  for  their  warning,  they 
broke  the  last  bands  of  patriotism  and  superstition  which 
attached  them  to  the  Temple  and  the  Altar,  and  proclaimed 
themselves  missionaries  of  the  new  faith,  without  a  backward 
glance  of  lingering  reminiscence.*  Then  it  might  be  said 
that  the  prophecy  was  spiritually  fulfilled :  the  preach^v  of 
Christianity  went  forth  from  Judea  for  the  moral  conquest 
of  the  empire  and  the  world.  Much  as  we  may  admire  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Jewish  patriots,  which  does  honour  to  oar 
common  humanity,  still  more  freely  may  we  sympathize  with 
the  inspiration  of  these  soldiers  of  Christendom,  who  left 
father  and  mother,  home  and  country,  and  all  the  associations 
on  which  they  had  fed  from  infancy,  for  the  ^ory  of  Qod 
and  the  love  of  a  spiritual  Redeemer. 

But  disease  and  slaughter  were  thinning  the  Jewish  ranks, 
and  their  numbers  diminished  even  faster  than  their  provis- 
_  ions.    The  Romans  srrew  impatient  of  the  delay. 

Tltu»  captures       ..,  ,-.•!..  i  11 

thefiirtreMAii-  Affam  thcv  pushcd  toeiT  entnnes  to  the  walla, 

T{to«ib«Jewi    agam  they  piled  embankments  agamst  them, 

^^  again  they  mined  their  foundations ;  while  day 

airrobc  /lAXiffra  irpbc  rbv  irSXefiov  fv  xPV^f^^  hfi^l6oh>Cy  k,  r,  X  For  the 
Chrifltiaii  interpretadon  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Paley  and  Lardner. 

>  Euseb.  EmL  SeeL  iiL  6. 

'  The  ChristiaDS  derived  their  warning  from  St  Hatt  xxiv.  16.  and  St. 
Luke,  xxt  2L :  r6Tt  ol  iv  ry  lovd<U^  ^evytroaav  etc  r^  6p9.  According  to  the 
modem  Jewish  yiew :  "  Lea  Chretiens  de  Tecole  speciale  de  Jo8a6  oa  J^aua  de 
Nazareth,  les  Clir^tiens-Nazar^ens,  m  d^gageuent  alors  da  sjstdme  d'expeck^ 
tire  el  de  d^ensf  particulier  i  la  loi  Juiye:  ils  se  transformaient  en  instniment 
orgonifid  de  propagande  r^ligieuse  et  morale,  de  conqu^tc,  d'inTa^on.**  SalTa* 
dor,  il  23. 
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by  day  the  obBtinate  defenders  overthrew  their  works  and 
baffled  their  approaches.  The  perseverance  with  which 
Titos  renewed  his  elaborate  constructions  after  every  £ulure 
was  not  less  eminent  than  the  fortitude  of  John  and  Simon. 
After  every  resource  of  skill  had  failed,  Antonia  was  at  last 
carried  by  surprise,  and  the  Romans  occupied  the  post  which 
overlooked  the  Temple.^  The  siege  had  already  lasted  three 
months.  Seven  days  were  now  employed  in  the  destruction 
of  the  citadel,  one  wing  only  being  reserved  as  a  watch  tower. 
All  the  buildings  round  it  were  thrown  down  to  make  room 
for  the  works  required  for  the  attack  on  the  Temple,  and  the 
Lower  City  was  at  the  same  time  demolished.  Titus  had 
now  relaxed  from  his  earlier  severity.  Large  numbers  of  the 
population  received  their  lives  on  submission,  while  the  more 
desperate  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Temple  and  to  Mount  Zion. 
He  continued  to  press  offers  of  accommodation  on  the  rem- 
nant of  the  defenders ;  but  these  were  still  met  with  unabated 
defiance.  Once  more  was  Joscphus  put  forward  to  confer 
with  the  people  on  the  wall,  and  entreat  them  to  spare  the 
holy  place.  He  addressed  them,  like  the  Assyrian  of  old,  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  that  all  might  understand  him ;  but 
John,  perceiving  (so  at  least  Josephus  assures  us)  the  im- 
pression he  was  making,  sternly  interrupted  him,  declaring 
that  they  had  nought  to  fear,  for  Jerusalem  was  the  Lord's, 
and  the  Lord  would  protect  it* 

But  Josephus,  it  might  be  imagined,  was  reputed  a  trai* 
tor,  and  was  personally  odious.  The  representations  of  the 
captives  of  the  Lower  City,  now  admitted  to  --^  -. 
terms  by  their  conquerors,  might  possibly  be  less  tu%  to  hewkeo 
obnoxious.  Accordingly,  a  number  of  these 
people  were  ranged  before  the  gates  of  the  Temple  and  in- 
structed to  adjure  their  compatriots,  with  tears  and  prayers^ 
to  yield  to  a  clement  foe,  and  spare  the  eherished  shrine  of 

'  Joseph.  JSeU  JtuL  tL  1.  7.    Antonia  wm  taken  on  the  seventeenth  of  Pon^- 
iQUS^  i.  e.  the  be^nning  of  July. 

*  Joseph.  yL  2.  1.  .*  uc  ovx  iv  ?rore  dclatuv  aXuctv^  Oeov  ydp  vn&px^iv  ri^v 

K6'klV. 
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Jehovali  from  the  rain  wbicb  must  inevitably  befall  it.  Bat 
the  Zealots  were  obdurate.  They  erected  their  engines  on 
the  gate  itself  and  poared  from  thence  a  shower  of  stones 
and  darts,  which  strewed  the  terrace  in  front  with  bodies  of 
their  own  countrymen,  as  thick  as  a  cemetery.^  The  defend- 
ers of  Jerusalem  had  now,  in  their  despair,  lost  all  respect 
for  sacred  things,  as  well  as  tenderness  for  their  kindred. 
They  flung  open  the  recesses  of  the  Temple,  and  carried  on 
their  operations  regardless  of  religious  usage,  profiming  the 
Holy  of  Holies  with  their  unhallowed  presence,  and  pollnt- 
ing  with  bloodstained  hands  the  golden  vines  and  the  gold- 
en table.' 

The  demolition  of  Antonia  and  its  outer  bulwarks  had 
cleared  the  space  required  for  works  against  the  northern 

wall  of  the  Temple,  its  position  rendering  it  on 
<eotedagahi8t     cvcrv  Other  sidc  inaccessible.    Taking  his  stand 

on  the  remaining  turret  of  the  fortress,  l^tns, 
having  in  vain  expostulated  with  his  opponents,  and  declar- 
ed that  he  would  save  their  holy  place  even  in  their  own  de- 
spite, directed  the  operations  of  his  engineers,  and  gave  the 
signal  for  assault.  But  his  materials,  often  consumed  and  as 
often  replaced,  were  now  less  abundant,  and  had  to  be  drawn 
from  a  greater  distance :  if  the  defences  of  the  Temple  were 
less  formidable  than  those  of  the  outer  city,  the  works  ad- 
vanced against  them  were  perhaps  proportionally  slender : 
if  the  assailants  were  encouraged  by  success,  the  defenders 
were  maddened  by  despair,  and  baffled  all  their  attacks  with 

'  Joeeph.  BdL  Jud.  vi.  2,  3.  Such  is  the  oompaiiBon  of  our  author:  uq  rd 
titsXifi  fihf  lepbp  airb  ir^dovc  v&tpCiv  irpoaeotxhai  itokvavdpli^ :  sudi  a  cemetery, 
I  suppose  he  means,  as  the  places  in  which  the  bodies  of  slaves  and  strangers 
vrere  exposed  or  hnperfectly  buried,  as  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  the 
Csquiline  field  at  Rome. 

*  Joseph.  L  e. ;  roic  ^  dytoic  xal  bA&mciura  tav  hirXaw  elatr^dav^  i9xp/ioc 
tri  rdc  X'lpac  H  hfio^hXuv  ixovrec  ^6vqv,  The  warmth  of  Josephus  most  be 
accepted  with  due  qualification.  The  golden  table  and  the  enormoos  vines  of 
the  same  metal  are  mentioned  bj  Josephus  {BeO,  Jud.  v.  5.  A,\  among  the 
most  splendid  objects  within  the  Temple,  after  it  had  lost  the  Ai^  the  Hercj 
Beat,  the  Urim  and  Thummim  and  the  Sbechinah. 
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nnfailing  resolution.  Sometimes  the  Jews  sallied  from  their 
strongholds  and  even  crossed  the  vale  of  Kedron  on  their 
right,  and  dashed  themselves  in  vain  against  the  Roman  cir- 
cnmvallation ;  again  the  Romans,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  scaled  the  low  rampart  of  the  Temple,  and  effected  a 
lodgment  for  a  moment,  only  to  he  driven  £rom  it  headlong, 
when  the  dawn  revealed  them  to  their  enemies.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  defenders  purposely  evacuated  the  western  gallery 
of  their  outer  court,  and  allowed  the  Romans  to  climb  into 
it.  The  stone  pillars  were  surmounted  with  wooden  heams 
and  rafters,  and  in  the  space  between  these  and  the  roof  they 
had  piled  a  mass  of  combustibles,  to  which  they  now  set 
fire,  and  consumed,  along  with  the  portico  itsell^  a  great 
number  of  their  assailants.^  But  as  the  defence  of  the  outer 
wall  relaxed,  the  missiles  of  the  besiegers  became  more 
effective.  They  continued  to  cast  their  brands  into  the  in- 
closure ;  care  was  no  longer  taken  to  extinguish  them  as  they 
fell,  and  at  length  the  range  of  the  northern  portico,  roofed 
also  with  wood,  was  wrapped  in  flames.  It  was  now  im- 
possible to  maintain  the  outer  ramparts.  John  and  Simon, 
with  the  best  equipped  of  their  followers,  withdrew  alto- 
gether from  the  Temple,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  Upper 
City,  while  retreat  was  still  open.  They  crossed  the  con- 
necting causeway,  and  then  broke  it  down  behind  them. 
But  the  priests,  the  women,  and  the  unarmed  multitude  paid 
no  heed  to  this  desertion.  The  flames  which  raged  on  two 
sides  of  the  holy  place  seemed  to  their  wUd  fanaticism  a 
barrier  set  by  God  between  Himself  and  the  enemy.  They 
crowded  with  frantic  devotion  within  the  second  enclosure, 
and  awaited  their  ddiveranoe  in  grim  security.  Meanwhile 
Titus  advanced  his  engines  to  the  outer  wall;  but  the 
strength  of  its  compact  masonry  still  defied  the  battering- 
rams.  He  undermined  the  gates ;  his  engines  shook  their 
sustaining  bulwarks ;  but  though  the  surface  crumbled,  the 
mass  stood  firm,  and  barred  ingress.    He  applied  ladders, 

"  Joseph.  Jkll  Jud,  vl  3.  1. 
116 
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horrors  recorded  or  imagined.  The  chiefe,  deluding  their 
followers  to  the  last,  had  contrived,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
escape  the  holocaust  in  the  Temple.  Behind  the  walls  of  the 
Upper  City  they  stood  again,  however  hopelessly,  at  bay. 
But  their  ramparts  were  strong,  and  to  the  north,  where 
alone  the  nature  of  the  ground  rendered  siege  operations 
possible,  a  deep  and  broad  ditch  was  excavated  in  the  rock 
before  them.  Titus  received  the  acclamations  of  his  soldiers, 
who  saluted  him  as  imperator.  He  planted  his  standards  at 
the  eastern  portal  of  the  Temple,  which  was  still  standing, 
and  performed  his  sacrifices  before  them ;  this  done,  he  re- 
sumed his  tedious  work  with  admirable  patience.  Once 
more  he  charged  Josephns  to  summon  the  malignants.  The 
renegade  was  dismissed  a  last  time  without  a  hearing.  He 
came  forward  in  person  to  the  chasm  in  the  bridge,  and  the 
Jewish  chiefs  conferred  with  him  from  the  other  side.  The 
Roman  addressed  them  as  an  injured  yet  placable  master. 
He  offered  life  to  such  as  should  lay  down  their  arms  and 
acknowledge  his  authority.  To  such  as  persisted  in  their 
crime  he  threatened  merciless  punishment.  The  Zealots  re- 
plied that  they  had  sworn  an  oath  never  to  surrender :  let 
them  pass  freely  through  the  gates  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  they  would  abandon  their  city  and  betake 
themselves  to  the  wilderness.  Well  indeed  might  they  di«- 
tmst  their  conqueror.  A  few  unarmed  priests,  who  had 
cowered  among  the  ruins  o^  the  Temple,  had  just  before 
descended,  pressed  by  hunger,  arid  thrown  themselves  on  his 
mercy ;  they  had  been  led  sti^ightway  to  execntion,  wiA 
the  brutal  sarcasm  that  those  who  Hve  by  the  altar  should 
perish  with  the  altar.*  On  this  refusal  of  the  insurgents  the 
impei-ator  declared  that  the  whole  city  should  be  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  began  at  once,  in  the  quarters  he  held,  the 
work  of  demolition. 

But  while  preparations  were  making  in  the  Homan  qua^ 
lers  for  the  reduction  of  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Jews,  th« 

>  Joseph.  BcU,  ML  vL  6.  I. 
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defenders  themselves  had  hroken  through  all  re-  piMointioD  of 
Btraints  of  discipline,  and  the  Upper  City  was  SpiSe^S^ 
abandoned  to  rapine  and  slaughter.  Jealousy  ^«J«^»- 
and  discord  reigned  among  the  Jews;  their  chiefs  surren« 
dered  to  them  every  obnoxious  citizen ;  and  thousands  were 
impelled  to  throw  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy^ 
who  granted  them  for  the  most  part  life  and  liberty.  An 
armed  band  seized  the  palace,  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  put  to  the  sword  the  multitudes  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  it,  to  the  number,  as  we  are  told,  of  four  thousand,  and 
divided  among  themselves  the  treasures  which  had  been 
lodged  there.  One  Boman  prisoner  they  slew,  and  dragged 
his  body  through  the  streets  in  impotent  revenge  for  their 
own  slaughtered  myriads ;  another  they  bound  for  execution 
in  th6  face  of  his  countrymen,  but  he  contrived  to  escape 
from  their  hands,  and  reached  the  Boman  lines.  It  was  re- 
ported, as  an  instance  of  the  sternness  of  the  generaFs  disci- 
pline, tempered  by  his  personal  clemency^  that  though  he 
refrained  from  smiting  with  the  axe  the  soldier  who  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  captured,  he  deprived  him  of  his  arms, 
and  discharged  him  with  ignominy  from  the  service.^ 

But  famine  at  last  was  doing  the  work  of  the  besiegers, 
more  surely  than  the  sword  or  the  catapult.    The  blockade 
was  strictly  kept ;  provisions  £uled ;  the  armed 
slew  the  unarmed  to  diminish  the  number  of   sao^e^wldM- 

treftt  into  the 

mouths,  but  their  own  strength  no  longer  sufficed  vwuta  beoeath 
for  a  last  attempt  to  break  the  lines  of  circum-  ^  ^' 
vallation.  A  gleam  of  hope  still  flickered  in  their  bosoms. 
The  limestone  hills  of  Judea  are  perforated  with  numerous 
caves  and  Assures,  and  the  site  of  Jerusalem  itself  is  mined 
with  vaults  and  galleries,  excavated  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Here  were  the  storehouses  and  granaries,  the  reservoirs  and 
the  sewers  of  the  great  city ;  narrow  and  winding  passages 
led  from  hill  to  hill,  from  building  to  building  beneath  the 
walls,  and  into  the  valleys  beyond  them.    It  seemed  possible 

*  Joeepii.  tL  1, 1. 
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to  find  here  a  means  of  exit ;  the  labyrinth  tnight  at  least 
afford  an  impenetrable  hiding-place.  John  and  Simon  with- 
drew from  the  defences  of  the  ramparts,  and  repaired  with 
the  most  desperate  of  their  followers  to  these  subterranean 
retreats,' while  the  Romans  occnpied  the  strongholds  they 
had  abandoned,  and  carried  fire  and  slaughter  through  the 
streets  of  the  Upper  City.  Oviertaldng  the  crowd  of  ftigi- 
tives,  fleeitig,  yet  with  no  asylum  to  flee  to,  in  these  narrow 
avenues,  they  slew  till  they  were  weary  of  slaughter;  then 
broke  into  the  houses  and  loaded  themselves  with  plunder 
till  they  cotdd  carry  off  no  more.  In  some  dwellings  they 
discovered  the  bodies  of  whole  fi^milies  huddled  together: 
hunger  had  anticipated  the  sword.  From  such  places  the 
fiercest  warriors  recoiled  with  horror,  and  rushed  back  into 
the  streets  empty-handed.* 

The  Upper  City  perished  in  the  flames,  like  the  quarters 
which  had  been  captured  before.     On  the  8th  of  Gorpiseus, 
apparently  an    early  day  in    September,  ^re 
the  tTpjper  City  months  and  a  half  after  the  first  investment,  Je- 
rusalem ceased  to  exist."    Titus  himself  advanced 
step  by  step  throngh  the  blazing  ruins,  admiring  the  vast 
.  strength  of  the  defences,  the  solidity  of  the  towers,  the  size 
of  the  stones,  and  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  masonry.* 
God  has  been  my  hdpery  he  devoutly  cxelaimed, — unless, 
indeed,  the  words  were  ascribed  to  him  by  the  uneasy  con- 
science of  the  renegade,^ —  God  it  teas  that  pulled  down  the 
Jews  from  those  formidahU  laalts  /  for  tchat  could  the  hetnds 

*  Jo«epb.  Bdl  Jva.  ti.  8.  6. 

'  Bbn  (Ittu  7.)  aseeHs  timt  tTetusaleui  was  taken  on  the  Sabbath  day.  He 
had  said  the  same  of  its  capture  by  Fompdus,  and  again  by  Sosiua.  Josephus, 
who  would  not  hare  passed  over  such  a  coincidence,  makes  no  mention  of  it 
Norisius,  who  fixes  the  date  to  Sept  2.,  prores  that  this  was  not  the  Sabbath. 

*  At  the  bottom  of  the  hills  in  some  places,  particolariy  below  the  area  of 
the  temple,  there  may  now  be  seen  some  courses  of  stones  of  immense  propor- 
tions, berelled  (that  is,  the  junction  between  them  grooved  to  some  depth),  giy- 
mg  a  great  appearance  of  solidity.  It  seems  possible  that  these  may  be  re- 
mains of  the  walls  which  Titus  admired,  and  which  Josephus  signalized  for 
their  &Kp[6eta  ryf  dpfiaviaCt  vi.  9.  1. 
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of  men  or  their  engines  have  availed  against  them  I  Whilo 
he  gave  orders  for  the  complete  destruction  of  the  strong* 
hold  which  had  made  so  memorahle  a  resistance  to  the  forces 
of  the  empire,  he  directed  that  three  of  its  towers  shonld 
be  allowed  to  stand  as  a  monnmeht  of  its  strength,  and  of 
his  persereranee.^  With  the  same  deliberation,  sind  on  sfmi-^ 
lar  principles,  he  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  multitudes, 
who,  after  th^  farj  of  the  victors  was  sa^tiated,  still  remained 
to  glut  their  pride  or  their  cupidity.  He  deei*eed  that  those 
only  who  were  found  in  arms  and  resisting  shoidd  hence- 
forth be  slain ;  all  who  sued  for  quarter  should  be  spared, 
collected  together,  and  numbered.  Yet  when  the  tale  T^as 
completed,  the  old  and  useless  were  passed  in  cold  blood  on 
the  edge  of  the  sword.  The  tallest  and  best  looking  were 
next  chosen  to  grace  the  conqueror's  triumph ;  of  the  rest 
all  above  the  age  of  seventeen  were  drafted  off  to  the  quar- 
ries in  Egypt,  or  condemned  to  fight  with  beasts  in  the  thea* 
tros  of  Autioch  and  Ciesarea.  All  the  children  were  sold  as 
slaves.  But  the  fieroe  animosity  of  the  soldiers  outran  the 
barbarity  of  their  officers,  and  was  met  with  equal  exaspera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  victims.  Of  the  whole  number, 
eleven  thousand  if  we  may  believe  the  most  terrible  story  in 
Joscphus,  perished  from  starvation,  some  denied  aliment  bv 
their  keepers,  others  refusing  to  accept  it.* 

'  Tho  bases  of  the  towers  Hlppicus  and  Fliasfid  aro  believed  by  many  topog- 
raphers still  to  exist  at  the  foot  of  certain  turrets  of  the  modem  dtadd  of  Jem* 
salem*    Williams,  art  Jenualem,  in  JHcL  (Man.  Qtograpky, 

'  Joseph,  vl  9w  2. :  k(pB&pii<j€nt  d*  avrCxv  kv  die  iUxpivev  ij/dpaic  iit*  kvdeiac 
Xi^Mi  irpb(  Toig  fivploic^  ol  /ihf  imb  fdaovc  tuv  ^vXdiajv  fisl  fiera^fiddvcvrec 
rpo^^  ol  S  oh  TTpoati/ievoi  didoptivtjv.  According  to  this  author  90,000  Jews 
were  made  captives  in  the  course  of  the  whole  war,  a  number  which  seems  by  no 
moans  eieessire.  But  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  place  in  my  text  his  enu- 
meration  of  the  victhna  of  the  siege,  which  he  makes  to  amount  to  1,100,000. 
This  estimate,  he  adds,  will  not  appear  extravagant  when  we  remember  that 
the  multitudes  which  flocked  to  Jerusalem  for  the  passover  were  shut  up  in  tho 
dty,  and  that  the  priests,  when  interrogated  by  Cestius  about  the  number  of 
ihdr  pcq)le,  had  calculated  the  number  of  Paschal  lambs  hi  a  given  year  at 
250,500,  and  the  number  of  communicants,  at  Utile  more  than  ten  to  each,  at 
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fierce  and  cruel  as  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  patriots  had 
proved  themselves,  we  could  nevertheless  have  wished  to 
learn  that  they  too  fell  at  last,  sword  in  hand,  on  ^^^ 
the  last  tower  or  behind  the  last  breastwork  of  Jotomd si- 
their  dty.  But  both  Simon  and  John,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  sought  escape^  or  at  least  concealment,  in  its 
underground  galleries;  nor  were  they  successfuL  John, 
pressed  by  hunger,  came  presently  forth  and  surr^id^red 
himself  openly  to  the  conqueror.  Simon  had  taken  with  him 
tools  and  workmen,  as  well  as  food,  and  laboured  to  exca- 
vate a  passage  till  his  supplies  failed  him.  He  then  thought, 
in  his  last  extremity,  to  impose  upon  the  Romans  by  contriv- 
ing to  rise  arrayed  magnificently  in  white  or  purple  from  the 
centre  of  the  Temple  platform.  The  awe  or  terror  of  the 
spectators  soon  abated  when  they  saw,  beneath  the  royal  or 
priestly  robes,  the  squalid  features  of  their  victim.  Detected 
by  a  Roman  officer,  he  was  led  bound  to  Titus.  Both  to  the 
Romans  imd  to  his  countryman  Josephus  he  seems  to  have 
been  more  particularly  obnoxious  than  his  colleague.  While 
John  was  granted  his  life,  and  kept  without  pubUo  disgrace 
in  perpetual  confinement,  Simon  was  reserved  for  the  special 
ornament  of  the  triumph,  for  ignominy,  and  for  death.^ 

This,  says  the  historian,  was  the  sixth  time  that  the  Jew- 
ish capital  had  been  captured,  the  second  time  that  it  had 
Condnsion  of  ^®^^  dcstEoycd.  When  it  rose  again  from  its 
the  WET.  ashes,  it  was  by  the  hands,  not  of  its  own  peo- 

ple, but  of  Roman  colonists ;  and  many  are  the  generations 
which  have  since  witnessed  a  siege  and  a  sack  of  Jerusalem.' 
Of  the  remainder  of  this  war,  which  this  signal  blow  did  not 
immediately  terminate,  there  needs  little  be  said.    The  Jews 

2,700,000.  tI  9. 8.  Gomp.  l&aaeh.EUL  JSctl  liL  6.  The  i^yolcal  impoBsibilitj 
of  sudi  numbers  being  accommodated  within  the  area  of  the  clt j  has  been  often 
demonstrated. 

'  JoBq>h.  BeU.  ML  TiL  2. 

*  Jerusalem  is  s^d  to  have  been  kJcen  seventeen  times  in  ill,— sometimes, 
as  nnder  the  Persian  Ghosni  and  the  Orosaders,  with  terrible  slanghter;  but  it 
has  been  oveHArovn  onlj  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Titus. 
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Btill  maintained  themselves  in  some  fortresses  of  Judea,  and 
the  defence  of  Machseros  and  Maasada  adds  another  brilliant 
gleam  to  the  sunset  of  their  glory.  But  the  final  result  of 
these  operations  was  no  long^  doubtful,  and  the  Roman 
chief  did  not  feel  that  his  presence  was  required  at  them. 
His  cares  were  directed  to  organizing  the  goyemment  of  his 
conquests.  The  residence  of  Titus  at  Berytus,  and  again  at 
Oaasarea,  was  marked  by  bloody  shows  in  the  circus,  where  he 
solemnized  the  birthdays  of  his  father  and  brother  with  the 
slaughter  of  multitudes  of  Jewish  captives.  From  thence 
he  returned  to  witness  the  completion  of  hi^  instructions 
with  regard  to  Jerusalem,  and,  leaving  the  Tenth  legion  in 
garrison  on  the  spot,  carried  with  him  the  Fifth  and  Fif- 
teenth into  Egypt.  His  acceptance  of  the  title  of  Imperator 
from  his  soldiers  was  calculated  to  give  umbrage  to  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  reigning  emperor,  and  his  indiscretion  in  wear- 
ing the  diadem  in  a  religious  ceremony  at  Memphis  was  in- 
terpreted perhaps  by  the  courtiers  to  his  disadvantage:  it 
was  remembered,  moreover,  that  his  younger  brother,  with 
far  less  personal  merits,  had  betrayed  too  keen  a  zest  for  im- 
perial  distinctions.  Titus  was  well  aware  that  his  conduct 
was  liable  to  misconstruction.  Hastening  accord-  Titns  returns 
ingly  to  Rome  as  soon  as  affairs  permitted  him,  &^°h8"wuh 
he  presented  himself  unannounced  in  the  palace,  VeapasiM. 
exclaiming,  ^Tere  am  I^  father!  Vespasian,  with  good  sense 
and  feeling,  requited  him  with  confidence  and  honours,  asso- 
ciating him  in  the  triumph  which  followed,  and  in  the  cares 
and  gratifications  of  empire^^  That  triumph,  earned  with 
more  toil  and  peril  than  any  one  perhaps  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  which  had  preceded  it,  has  been  rendered 
memorable  to  posterity  by  monuments  still  existing.*    Even 

'  Suet  7U.  5,  6.  H^  assodation  in  the  empire  is  selected  for  the  sabject 
of  a  special  oomplimeiit  by  Silias  (i\mia.  iii.  603.).  Dion  remarks  (Ixvi.  7.) 
that  neither  Yeqpasian  nor  Htus  took  the  cognomen  of  Judaicos.  **  Ob  oon- 
temptom  gentis,"  says  Reimar. 

*  The  Chcistlan  historian  Orosias,  in  his  satisfaction  at  the  overthrow  of  &o 
Jews,  looks  with  special  fayoor  on  this  Judcean  trimnph:  **Palchrum  ct  igno- 
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in  the  confUsion  of  the  storm  and  the  conflagration,  some  of 
the  choicest  ornaments  of  the  Temple  may  have  been  seized 
and  saved  by  the  conquerors.  Many  of  them  had  perhaps 
been  hidden  by  pions  hands  before  the  last  ciisia  of  disaster. 
But  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  certain  priests  emerging 
from  their  hiding-places  had  saved  their  own  lives  by  deliv* 
ering  the  treasures  they  had  secreted.  The  saored  fiunitare 
of  the  Holy  Place  was  borne  before  the  Imperators  to  the 
Capitol — ^the  candlestick  with  seven  brafiches,  the  golden  ta- 
ble, the  trumpets  which  announced  the  year  of  Jubilee,  the 
book  of  the  Law  and  the  Vessel  of  incense.*  When,  some 
years  later,  an  arch  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  victory 
of  Titus,  these  illustrious  trophies  were  sculptured  upon  it, 
with  figures  of  Jewish  captives  surmounted  by  an  emblem 
of  the  victor^s  apotheosis.*  These  witnesses  to  the  truth  of 
the  history  I  have  related  are  scanned  at  this  day  by  Chria* 
tians  passing  to  and  fro  between  the  Colosseum  and  the 
forum:  and  at  this  day  the  Jew  refuses  to  walk  beneath 
them,  and  creeps  stealthily  by  the  side,  with  downcast  eyes 
or  countenance  averted," 

turn  antca  cmicdfi  mortalibofl  inter  troeentos  rigiiiU  triomphoB,  qui  a  cwldiiioufi 
Urbis  usque  ad  id  tempus  acH  enmt,  hoc  spectaculum  fuit,  patrem  et  filium  uno 
triumphaU  comi  Tectos,  gloriosissimam  ab  his,  qui  patrem  ot  filium  oficnderant, 
victoriom  reportasse.''  Domitian,  says  Suetonius  {DomiL  2,\  accompanied  the 
triumphal  cor,  on  a  white  horse ;  but  "  black  care  '*  sate  doubtless  behind  him. 

'  Joseph.  BdL  Jud,  viL  6.  5.,  compared  with  the  sculptureB  oa  the  Aich  of 
Titus  at  Rome. 

'  The  Jewish  trophies  are  Bcidptured  in  baanieUef  ob  the  insldd  of  the  archy 
beneath  the  yaultmg.  Oi^>Mlte  ta  these  is  another  bas-ielief,  representing 
Titus  in  the  quadriga,  the  reins  held  by  the  goddess  Roma.  In  the  centre  of 
the  arch  Htus  is  borne  to  heaven  bj  an  eagK  It  may  be  cot^jectured  that 
these  ornaments  to  his  glory  were  designed  after  the  death  of  Tespasiim,  and 
completed  after  his  pwn.  Another  monument  of  the  Jewish  triumph  exists  in 
the  medals  of  Vespasian,  bearing  the  figure  of  "  Judea  captire'*  beneath  the 
palm-tree.  Eckhel,  vl  826.  For  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Jewish  trophies, 
which  can  be  traced  down  to  the  time  of  Bdisarius,  see  Brnton^s  AmlSqiMM  of 
liome^  i.  290.,  from  Tillemont,  Empereun  JRonunru. 

'  For  this  popular  statement  Burton  refers  to  Mkdame  de  Staefs  CbHrme, 
chnp.  17,    That  hnaghiatiye  writer  does  not  profess  to  give  her  authority,  bnf. 
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The  annexation  of  Palestine  to  the  empire  was  now  finally 
eonfiimed,  and  the  provinces  given  in  charge  to  an  imperial 
prck3nrator«    Vespasian  founded  no  colony  to  se-  _  , 
cure  his  conqnest :  he  settled  800  of  his  veterans   tion  or  vaie^ 

1  \»T»  •!       rt  -r  tine  and  oon- 

in  the  town  of  Emmaos  seven  nedles  from  Jerusa-  soudation  of 
lem,  but  he  assigned  them  no  territorial  possess-  *  ^^ 
ions.  The  whole  soil  wafi  confiscated  and  sold  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  fiscus  to  the  highest  bidden  A  remnant  of  the 
native  population  entered  again,  perhaps,  into  possession  of 
their  estates,  but  at  the  price  of  a  tribute  equ^  in  amount  to 
the  fee  simple,  with  the  forfeiture  of  their,  polity,  and  dissolu- 
tion of  their  diief  bond  of  union.  The  contribution  of  two 
drachmas,  which  every  child  of  Israel  throughout  the  Irorld 
bad  hitherto  given  annually  to  the  Temple,  he  was  now 
required  to  transfer  to  the  CapitoL*  With  the  reduction  of 
Palestine  the  consolidation  of  the  empire  was  completed. 
Fi*om  the  Mersey  to  the  Dead  Sea  no  nation  remained  erect, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  last  free  men  on  her  frontiers  had 
been  expiated  with  their  blood.  The  overthrow  of  Judea, 
with  all  the  monuments  of  an  ancient  but  still  living  civili- 
zation, was  the  greatest  crime  of  the  conquering  republic. 
It  commenced  in  wanton  aggression,  and  was  efiected  with  a 
barbarity  of  which  no  other  example  occurs  in  the  records 
of  civilization.  Jerusalem  shared  the  &te  of  Tarquinii  and 
Corinth ;  but  the  Romans,  stalking  among  the  ruins  of  Zion, 
seemed  unconscious  that  they  had  annihilated  a  nation  more 
important  in  the  history  Of  the  world  than  Etruria,  or  even 
than  Greece.  Yet  not  altogether  annihilated.  The  homeless 
Jews,  scattered,  as  captives  or  fugitives,  more  widely  than 
ever,  bore  throughout  the  empire  and  beyond  it  the  seeds  of 
the  law  delivered  from  Sinai,  the  fortitude  which  neither 

only  remarks :  "  U  est  4  soohiuter,  pour  rbonncur  des  JuUs,  que  cctte  anecdote 
•oit  vraie:  les  longs  ressouTenirs  oonviennent  aux  longs  malheors.*' 

'  Joseph.  BelL  JwL  tu.  6.  6.  Dion,  Ixri  7.,  vhere  see  Beimar's  note,  and 
references  to  Suet.  Domtt.  12. ;  Tertullian)  ApoL  18. ;  Appian,  Syriae.  p.  119. ; 
and  Origen,  Opp,  I  28.  ed  Rase. ;  showing  how  long  and  how  conatantly  thii 
exaction  was  maintained. 
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Egyptian,  nor  Syrian,  nor  Roman  conld  bend  or  break,  the 
hopes  which  delay  had  not  extinguished,  the  maxims  whick 
patriarchs  and  prophets  had  reyered.  Eyen  on  the  frontiers 
of  Palestine  the  ancient  yoices  were  again  uplifted.  To  the 
temple  of  Jemsalem  succeeded  the  schools  of  liberias ;  and 
the  influence  of  the  Rabbis  has  in  all  ages  been  felt,  if  not 
always  acknowledged,  by  Christians  and  Mahometans,  by 
the  sages  of  both  the  West  and  East 

Nor  is  this  alL  The  Temple  fell  in  the  early  days  of  An* 
gust ;  the  exact  date  we  haye  not  perhaps  the  means  of  ascer- 
conoiudingre-  taining.  Josephua  indeed,  embracing  the  fond 
™"^*-  imagination  of  his  countrymen,  was  persuaded 

that  its  final  destruction  occurred  precisely  on  the  day,  the 
10th  of  the  month  Ab,  on  which  it  had  been  once  before 
destroyed  by  the  Assyrians,  being  1180  years,  7  months  and 
15  days  from  its  first  foundation  by  Solomon,  539  years  and 
45  days  from  its  restoration  under  Cyrus.*  But  if  we  may 
indulge  in  the  obseryation  of  such  comcidences,  none  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  &11  by  fire,  within  eight  months  of  each 
other,  of  the  two  national  temples  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Jews.  We  haye  remarked  throughout  this  history  the  close 
political  connexion,  and  at  the  same  time  the  social  distrust 
and  jealousy,  existing  between  these  peoples.  We  haye  long 
anticipated  the  decisiye  war  which  was  destined  at  last  to 
spiing  from  them.    But  we  haye  discoyered,  at  the  root  of 

^  Joseph.  tL  4.  8.  Our  author  is  genoraUy  8iq>posed  to  use  the  names  of 
the  llaoedoman  months  for  the  Jewish,  whidi  most  nearly  coiTeq[>onded  with 
them.  Thus  Lous  represents  Ab,  which  comprises  (normal!  j)  part  of  July  and 
August  But  as  the  Hebrew  months  are  lunar,  with  a  thirteenth  intercalated 
periodically,  the  solar  season  to  which  they  correspond  may  vaiy  to  the  extent 
of  eleven  days.  The  10th  of  Lous,  therefore,  on  which  the  Temple  was  burnt, 
may  be  at  the  end  of  July  or  early  in  August.  Hodem  dironologMs  have  cut 
the  knot  by  making  Lous  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  Roman  August,  and 
so  fixing  the  date  in  question  to  August  10.  See  Art  de  Vhifitr  Im  DoUt: 
ttprhs  J.  C.  It.  188.  Clinton,  more  discreetly,  abstains  fimn  determining  it 
F(uL  ffeO,  ul  808.,  FaO,  Horn,  I  68.  The  Jews  keep  their  annual  &st,  in 
memory  of  the  M  of  the  Temple,  on  the  9th  of  Ab.  Balvador,  IhmirL  Bom 
mt  Judkc^  it  468. 
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this  mntual  repulsion,  so  nnnatorally  controlled,  a  conflict  of 
ideas  still  more  grave  and  lasting.  Palestine  was  the  cradle 
of  the  Gospel ;  the  Jews  the  people  first  appointed  to  ex- 
pound it.  The  destruction,  never  to  be  repaired,  of  their 
material  Temple  cut  the  cords  which  bound  the  New  Faith 
to  its  local  habitation,  and  launched  it,  under  the  hand  of 
Providence,  on  its  career  of  spiritual  conquest;  while  the 
boasted  restoration  of  the  Capitol  was  a  vain  attempt  to  re- 
tain hold  of  the  past,  to  revive  the  lost  or  perishing,  to  ro 
attach  to  new  conditions  of  thought  an  outworn  creed  of 
antiquity. 
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EARLY   CHRISTIAN 

IITEEITITEE  PRIKEBS. 

SDITKD  BT 

Professor  GEORGE  PARK  FISHER,  D.D. 


I  The  '*  Early  Christian  Literature  Primers  ^  will  embody,  in  a  few  small 
and  inexpensive  volumes,  the  substance  of  the  characteristic  works  of  the 
great  Fatiiers  of  the  Church.    The  plan  recognizes  four  groups  of  works : 

1.  Th0  Apodolie  FaUiert,  and  the  Apologittt^  a.  d.  95-180. 

2.  The  Faihtrs  o/Ihe  Third  Century,  a.  d.  180-825. 
8.  The  Pott-Nieene  Greek  Fathers,  a.  d.  826-750. 

4.  The  Pott'N%<m€  LoJtm  Fathers,  ▲.  d.  825-590. 

These  groups  are  to  be  embraced  in  four  books.  In  the  first  book  are 
given  exact  translations  of  the  principal  works  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
and  the  Apologists,  preceded  by  introductions  upon  the  writings  of  the 
period,  and  by  sketches  of  the  several  authors.  Nearly  every  known 
author  of  the  period  is  mentioned,  and  his  place  pointed  out  Only  gen- 
uine works,  as  translated  from  the  latest  critical  texts,  have  been  ad- 
mitted, and  of  these  a  very  large  part  have  been  brought  in. 


Bt  Riv.  GEORQB  a.  JACKSOK 

THE  iPOSTOLIC  FATHERS,  iSD  THE  APOLOGISTS. 

A.  D.  95-180. 

CoNTXKTs:  iDtroduction— The  Barller  Palriitlc  Wriiings— Thi  Apostolic 
FATHBBS—Clement  of  Kome— Sketch,  Epistle  to  OoriDtbians,  and  Clementine 
Literature;  Ignatius— Sketch,  and  Epistle  to  Romans,  Ephetians,  and  Poljcarp; 
Polycaip— Sketch,  and  Epistle  to  Phillpplant;  Bamahas—Sketch,  and  Epistle. 
Associated  Authors.  Hermas— Sketch,  and  the  Shepherd;  Papias— Sketch,  and 
Fragments. , 

Ths  Apologists.— Introductory  Sketch— Notice,  and  Epistle  to  Dlognetus; 
,  Jttsttn-^keteh,  Pint  Apotoi^y,  and  Synopais  of  Dialogoe  with  Trypho;  Author 
'  of  Muntorian  Fragment,  fnd  the  Frainnent;  Hellto— Sketch,  and  Fragment; 
•  Athenagoras— Sketch,  Chapters  fh>m  Mission  about  Christiaut,  and  Final  Argu- 
ment on  the  Reaurrection. 

In  16mo.    Cloth.    Price,  60  cents. 

[Now  Rbabt.] 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  PobusSsbs,  1, 8,  A  5  Bond  Snunrr,  Nkw  Yokk. 
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IITEEATURE  PEIMEES. 

SJUITKD  ST 

PrtfesMf  GEOEGE  PARK  FlSfliS,  D.  D. 


Ill  FBEPARATION. 

THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  THIRD  CENTURY. 

Ck>irTEHTB :  lotiodacticm  (▲.  i>.  18(M05),  on  the  laflnence  of  Oricea  in  th« 
Bast  and  of  Cyprian  In  the  West— IrassoB—HippoIytiia— Clement  of  Aleztndito 
^Orlgen— Melbodiof— TertulUan— Cjprian. 


THE  POST.NICENE  GREEK  FATHERS. 

CoMtntTs:  Introduction  (a.  d.  89C-7G0),  on  the  Schools  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch— Eosebins  of  C«sarea—AthanasiBs<-Baail— Gregory  of  Nyeea—Oregory 
Kadancen— Eplphanins— John  CbtTsostom*- Theodore  of  Mopeoestki— The- 
odoret— Cyril  of  Alexandria—The  Historians  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centnrlea. 


THE  POST-NICENE  LATIN  FATHERS. 

CoHTEVTS :  Introdaction  (a.  d.  885-600),  on  the  Inflncnce  of  the  Soman  Jnris- 
pmdence  npos  the  Latin  Chnrch  Writers— Lactantlos;  HQary;  Ambrose; 
Jerome;  An^nstlne;  John  Cavsian;  Leo  the  Qreat;  Gregory  the  Great;  the  III» 
torisDs  Bnflnns,  Solplcios,  Seyenis,  and  Cassiodoms. 


D.  AFPLSTON  A  CO.,  PoBLisinM,  1«  8,  A  6  Bqkd  Stbut,  N.  T. 
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Modern  Chromatics. 

With  ArpuOAnom  vo  Abt  amd  IifDUtTBT.  Witb  180  Orislnal  lUas- 
trations,  mnd  Frontleplece  in  Colon.  l$y  Oodsn  N.  Bood,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  Colombia  CoUeiro.  Forming_No.  10  of  **  The  Internationa]  Sci- 
eutiflc  SerieB.*"    lToL,lltaio.   dotta.   jPitee,  $3^. 

The  Evolution  of  Man. 

A  Popular  Exposition  of  the  Prindpal  Points  of  Hunan  Ontof^eny  and 
*    Phyk^j.    From  the  German  of  Bbrit  Habokxl,  Professor  in  the  Unl- 
verslty  of  Jena,  author  of  '*  The  History  of  Creation,"  etc   With  nnmeroos 
lUostrations.   In  two  t<^.,  ttano.   Cloth.    Price,  $5.03. 

Fairy-Land  of  Science. 

ByARABKLLA  B.  BuoKLiT,  aufhor  of  "A  Short  History  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence,** etc    With  nameroos  Ulnstiations.    1  yoL,  ISmc    doth.    Price, 

$i.6a 
A  Treatise  on  Caiemistry. 

By  H.  B.  Rofooi,  F.B.8.,  and  C.  BosoRLnnnii,  F.R.fl.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Owens  CoUese,  Manchester,  England.  Vol.  n.  Part  I.  - 
KsTALS.    With  nnmeroos  Illostrations.   1  toL,  Sto.    Cloth.   Price,  $8.00. 

The  Study  of  Rocks. 

An  Elementary  Text-Book  In  Petrolojrf.  Willi  Blnstrations.  By  Frarv 
RcTLT,  of  the  Bnt^lish  Geological  Surrey.  Forming  a  new  Tolome  in 
**Text-Book8  of  Science**  Series.   lOmo.    Cloth.   Price,  $l.'iO. 

Ocean  Wonders : 

A  Companion  tar  the  SMslde.  By  Wiluam  R.  Damon.  With  nnmcroas 
lUostrations.   Itol^lSmo.    Cloth.   Pilce,$U)a 

Appletons'  General  Guide  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

An  entirely  new  work.  Comp?!od  on  the  plan  of  the  ftimous  Basdxkxb 
HAHD-BooKf  of  Europe  With  Maps  and  iJlnstiationa.  In  three  separate 
forma,  Tls.: 

m  ONX  VOLUMS,  COMPLETE.    lOmo,  600  pages.    Roan,  pocket 
form,  price,  $U». 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  MWDIsE  STATES.   1  ToL,  S64  pages. 
Cloth.    Price,  $1.86. 

THE  WESTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  STATES,    1  vol.,  184  pages. 
Cloth.    Price,  $1.S5. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  price 

D.  APPLETON  A  CO.,  Pususvxbs,  1,  S,  A  6  Bonn  Stker,  Niw  Tokk. 
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FAIIY-LABD  OP  SCIENCE. 

BV  MABELIA  B.  BUCKLEV, 

AntiMr  of  '•  A  Shaxt  Hif tozy  of  Nataial  Scieace,''  clo. 
WITH  NTJMEKOUS  ILLUSTRATlONa 


12ii^o.         .....        GloU\,  price,  $1.5a 


"  A  cbUd*s  reading-book  admirablj  adapted  to  the  purpose  intended. 
The  young  reader  is  referred  to  nature  itself  rather  than  to  books,  and  is 
taught  to  obsenre  and  iDyestigate,  and  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  collec- 
tion of  dull  definiUons  learned  by  rote  and  worthless  to  the  poesessor. 
The  present  work  will  be  found  a  valuable  and  inleeestiag  addition  to  the 
somewhat  overcrowded  child's  library." — Bogton  Gazette, 

'*  Written  in  a  style  so  simple  and  lucid  as  to  be  within  the  compre- 
hension of  an  intelligent  child,  and  yet  it  wHl  be  fotmd  entcrtafntng  to 
maturer  minds." — Baltimore  Gazette, 

"  It  desenres  to  take  a  permanent  fflace  in  the  literature  of  youth." 
— London  Ttme$. 

"  The  ease  of  her  style,  the  charm  of  her  illustratiens,  and  the  clear, 
ness  with  which  she  expldns  what  is  abstruse,  are  no  doubt  the  result 
of  much  labor;  but  there  is  nothin|;  labored  in  her  pi^ea,  and  the  reader 
must  be  dull  indeed  who  takes  up  this  volume  without  finding  much  to 
attract  attention  and  to  stimulate  inquiry." — PaH  Mail  Gazette, 

^*Bo  interesting  that  bating  once  opened  it  we  do  not  know  how  to 
leave  off  reading." — Saturday  Review, 

"  We  are  compelled  to  admit  that  there  is  indeed  a  fairy-land  of  sci- 
ence. This  is  the  fklry-lasid  upon  which  Iflss  Arabella  Buckley  lectured 
last  year,  and  upon  which  she  has  now  produced  a  child^s  reading-book, 
which  is  most  charmingly  illustrated,  and  which  is  in  every  way  rendered 
especially  interesting  to  the  Juvenile  reader." — London  Aiheneeum, 
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A  SHORT  HISTORY 

or 

Mural  Science  ui  tie  Fmnress  of  Discovery, 


FI^^OM  TRE  TIME  OF  THE  CREEKS  TO  THE 
PRESENT  DAY. 

FOR   SCHOOLS   AND   YOUNG    PERSONS. 
Bf  ABABELLA  E  BTJOKLET. 


With  IllTistratioxia.    12mo Cloth,  $2.0O« 


**Dnrfng  many  jeors  the  anthor  acted  as  Bccretary  to  Sir  Charles  LyeTI,  and  vras 
bron^ht  in  contact  with  many  of  the  leading  scientlfio  men  of  the  day,  and  felt  very 
forcibly  how  many  important  fteta  and  generaHzatlona  of  sdence,  which  are  of  great 
value  both  in  the  formation  of  character  and  In  giving  a  troe  estimate  of  life  and  ittf 
conditions,  are  totally  unknown  to  the  minority  of  otherwise  well-edncated  persons. 
This  work  has  been  written  for  this  purpose,  and  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  will 
effect  its  ^van^ow^-^Buropean  MaU, 

"The  volamo  is  attractive  as  a  book  of  anecdotes  of  men  of  sdence  and  their  dis- 
coveries. Its  remarkable  features  are  the  sound  judgment  with  which  the  true  land- 
marks of  Bciontific  hlstonr  are  selected,  the  conciseness  of  the  information  conveyed, 
and  the  interest  with  wmoh  the  whole  subject  is  nevertheless  invested.  Its  style  is 
Strictly  adapted  to  Its  avowed  purpose  of  fUraiahing  a  text-book  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  young  persons."— Zon<{Of»  LaUy  If  ewe, 

"Before  wo  had  read  half-a-dozen  pages  of  this  book  we  laid  tt  down  with  an  ex- 
presidon  of  admiration  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  writer.  And  our  opinion  has 
increased  In  intensity  as  we  have  gone  on,  till  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  a  book  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  WhewcU's  *  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences ' ; 
it  is  one  which  should  be  first  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  proposes  to  become 
a  student  of  natural  soienoe,  and  it  would  be  well  If  it  were  adoptea  as  a  standard  vol- 
ume in  aU  our  sohoolsw"— i\;(ptitor  Science  JSeview. 

**  A  most  admirable  little  volume.  It  is  a  classified  rieiimi  of  the  chief  discoveries 
in  physical  sdence.  To  tho  young  student  it  Is  a  book  to  open  up  new  worlds  with 
every  chapter."*— ^ropAic. 

*  We  have  nothing  but  praise  tor  this  Interesting  book.  Miss  Buckley  has  the  rare 
faculty  of  being  able  to  write  for  young  people."" —Loruion  Spectator. 

"  The  book  will  bo  a  valuable  old.  Ip  tho  study  of  the  elements  of  natural  science.*'-' 
Journal  qf  Education, 
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IHE  EXPERIMEJTTAL  SCIEJTCE  SERIES. 


LIGHT: 

A  Series  of  Simple^  Entertaining^  and  Inexpensive  Experiments  in  the 
Phenomena  of  Light,  for  the  Use  of  Students  of  Every  Age* 


BY  ALFRED  M.  MAYER  ^  CHARLES  BARNARD. 


Nbat  12mo  tolitmk,  fullt  illustrated.     .      .      Cloth,  price,  $1.00. 


"  ProfesBOr  Haver  has  Inrented  a  series  of  experiments  In  Light  which  are 
described  by  Mr.  Barnard.  Nothinj?  is  more  necessary  fax  sonnd- teaching  than 
experiments  made  by  the  pupil,  and  this  booic,  by  coneiderinf;  the  difflculty  of 
costly  apparatus,  has  rendered  an  Important  service  to  teacher  and  student  alike. 
It  deals  with  the  sources  of  light,  reflection,  refraction,  and  decomposition  of 
light.  The  experiments  are  extremely  simple  and  well  suited  to  young  people.** 
—  YMmintUT  JSeview. 

"  This  woric  describes,  in  simple  language,  a  number  of  experiments  llln^ 
trating  the  principal  properties  of  light,  l>y  means  of  a  beam  of  sunlight  admitted 
into  a  dark  roonk,  and  ▼srioas  oontriyances.  The  experiments  are  highly  in- 
genious, and  the  young  student  can  not  (htl  to  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  boolc 
As  an  example  of  the  effectire  experimental  mettiod  employed,  we  may  spedaRy 
mention  the  derioe  for  illustrating  the  relhiction  of  light  This  book  is  specially 
designed  *  to  give  to  erery  teacher  and  scholar  Uie  knowledge  of  the  art  of  expert- 
menting.*  *'— >TAs  (^uartmy  Journal  qf  ScUnct  (London). 

••  A  singntarir  excellent  little  hand-book  for  the  use  of  teachers,  ptrenta,  and 
children.  The  book  is  admirable  both  in  design  and  execution.  The  experi- 
ments for  which  it  prorides  are  so  simple  that  an  intelligent  boy  or  girt  can 
easily  make  them,  and  so  beantiftil  and  interesting  that  eren  the  youngest  chil- 
dren must  ei^oy  the  exhibition.  The  experiments  nere  do^ribed  are  abondanUy 
worth  all  that  they  cost  in  money  and  time  in  any  (iimiiy  where  there  are  boys 
and  girls  to  be  entertained.**~^4n0  York  Evening  PotL 

**  The  experiments  are  capitally  selected,  and  equally  as  well  described.  The 
book  is  eonspicnouslT  f^«e  fh>m  the  multlplioity  of  conftising  directions  with 
which  works  of  the  kind  too  oaen  abound.  There  is  an  abundance  of  excelleni 
illustrations."— i\r<rt9  York  SeimUfie  American, 

*^The  experiments  are  for  the  most  part  new.  nod  have  the  merit  of  com* 
bluing  precision  in  the  methods  with  extreme  simplicity  and  elegance  of  design. 
The  value  of  the  book  la  farther  enhanced  by  the  numerous  careiblly-drawn  cuts, 
which  add  greatly  to  its  beauty.**— .^merfecm  Journal  qfScUnee  anaArU. 
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THE  EXPERIMEJfTAL  SCIEJTCE  SERIES. 


SOUND: 

A  Series  of  SimpUy  Entertainingt  and  Inexpensive  Experiments  in  the 
Phenomena  of  Sounds  for  the  Use  of  Students  of  Every  Age. 

BY  ALFRED  MARSHALL  MAYER, 

Profefsoror  Fbyiict  in  the  Sterens  Inttitnte  of  Technology;  Member  of  tha 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  etc. 


Uniform  with  "  LIGHT,"  first  volume  of  the  Series. 


Nbat  12x0  tolcmk,  tullt  illvstbited.     .      .      CLOTn,  piics,  |1.00. 


**  It  iroiild  really  be  ditlcnit  to  engfferate  the  merit,  In  the  sen9e  of  conenm- 
mate  adaptation  to  its  modest  end,  of  uis  little  treatise  on  ^  Sound.*  It  teaches 
the  yonthfhl  student  how  to  make  experiments  for  himeelf,  without  the  help  of 
a  trained  operator,  and  at  very  little  expense.  These  hand-books  of  Profcvsor 
Mayer  should  be  in  the  hands  of  erery  teacher  of  the  young.' Vit^fv  York  /Sum. 

"  An  admirably  dear  and  interesting  collection  of  experiments,  described  with 
Just  the  right  amount  of  abstract  information  and  no  more,  and  placed  in  pro- 
gressive order.  The  recent  inyentions  of  the  phonograph  and  microphone  fend 
an  extraordinary  lntere»t  to  this  whole  Held  of  experiment,  which  makes  Pro- 
fessor  Mayer's  manual  especially  opportune.''— JScwton  Courier. 
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THE  EXPEBIMEJfTAL  SCIEJfCE  SERIES. 


SOUND: 

A  Siries  of  Sim/Uf  EnUrtainingt  and  Imxptntive  EJcperimmts  m  the 
Phtnomtna  of  Sounds  for  tht  Utt  of  SiudtnU  of  Every  Age, 

By  ALFRED  MARSHALL  VAYER, 

PltollMsor  of  Fk7tie8  in  the  Stevens  Institiile  of  Teetanotogy;  Member  of  the  Hettonal 
Aeedemj  of  Bdeneee,  etc 


Uniform  with  "  LIGHT,"  first  volume  of  the  Series. 


Neat  12iio  yoLuy2,  tullt  illustrated.      .     .     Cloth,  pnicx,  $1.00. 


"  It  woold  be  difficnU  to  And  a  better  ez«mple  of  a  Bf  ries  which  is  exceUent 
throoglioat.  Tbia  little  work  la  aocante  In  detail,  popalar  In  atyle,  and  tnoid  in 
arranf^ment  Brery  etatcment  is  accompanied  wldi  aibple  UhistiationB.  We 
can  heartily  recoinmeDd  is,  either  aa  an  introdnctioii  to  the  snliiect  or  as  a  latla- 
Ihctory  nannal  for  those  who  have  no  time  for  perosing  a  hunger  work.  It  con- 
tains an  excellent  description,  with  diagrams,  of  Faber*s  Talking  Machine  and 
■  of  Edison'a  Talking  Phoaograpb,  which  can  not  foil  to  be  interesting  to  anj 
reader  who  takes  an  Interest  In  the  marreloia  progiess  of  natural  sdenoe.'*— 
:briVUh  Quarterii/. 

*'  The  style  of  the  book  Is  Tery  oleai\  and  the  ezperimenta  IntereeUnf^.  It  can 
not  fhll  to  have  an  Important  educational  iafia9tce,^'—lV€timirater  Review. 

*^It  would  reaHy  be  dlfflonltto  exag^rate  the  merit.  In  the  sense  of  oonsnm- 
mate  adaptation  to  its  modest  end,  of  this  little  treatise  on '  Somid.^  It  teacfaea 
the  yonthfnl  student  bow  to  make  experiments  for  himself,  without  the  help  of 
a  trained  operator,  and  at  rery  tittle  expense.  These  hand-books  of  Processor 
Hayet  aboold  be  tn  the  hands  of  erary  teacher  of  the  yoQng."-*A^«t0  Yofii  Bun. 

*^An  admirably  clear  and  interesting  collection  of  ex]>erimenta,  described 
wHh  Just  the  right  amount  of  abstract  Information  and  no  more,  and  placed  in 
progresslTe  order.  The  recent  InTeotlona  of  the  phonograph  and  miorophona 
lend  an  extraordinary  Interest  to  this  whole  field  of  experiment,  which  makea 
Professor  Mayer's  manual  of^peclaUy  opportune.^*^.fioc^on  Courier. 
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TURNER   GALLERY. 

A  SSRIE8  OV 

One  Honiired  and  Tienty  EngraM  on  Steel, 

J^OM  THB  irOBKB  OF 

J.  m:.  t^.  turn-kr,  h.a.. 


Each  plato  is  accompanied  by  historical  and  critical  remarks,  compiled  from 

authentic  sources,  so  that  the  whole  affords  a  most  iAbtractivc  gtiido 

to  th4  stBdy  of  Tomer's  imri?aled  pietares. 

Two  folio  volumes.    Pricey  Italf  morocco,  $32.00 ;  full  morocco,  $36.00. 

TuBNU,  the  world-renowned  English  painter,  Is  not  only  acknowledged  to  be 
the  greatest  landscape-painter  England  has  produced,  bnt  he  is,  by  general  con- 
sent, placed  next  to,  if  not  by  the  side  of,  Claude  Lorraine,  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  great  Continental  masters  in  landscape-art  Turner's  paintings,  being 
remarkable  fbr  breadth  of  effect  and  of  shadow^  and  brilliant  representation  qf 
light,  Me  pecoliarly  adapted  for  eqgtaTifig.  It  Is,  indeed,  remarkable  thaft, 
although  the  most  rivid  colorist  of  modem  times,  no  painter's  works  are  so 
susceptible  of  reproduction  by  the  gxarer. 


POET  AND  PAINTER: 

Or,  Gems  of  Art  and  Sdng. 

An  intperialZvo  volume ,  containing  Choice  Selectionx from  the  English  Poet*. 

Superbly  illastrated  with  Khiety-nine  Steel  Engravinj^s,  printed  in  the  best 
manner  on  the  page  with  the  text. 

New  edition:  cloth,  extra,  $12.00;  moroecOf  antique,  or  extra,  $20.00. 
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The  Homes  of  America. 

With 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THREE  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  WOOD, 

Edited  by  Mrs.  MARTHA  J.  LAMfi, 
Author  of  **  The  History  of  the  City  of  New  Tork.*^ 

*'The  Homes  of  America**  Is  a  saperb  holiday  Tohime,  of  qnarto  size,  ex- 
quisitely printed  on  toned  paper,  containing  engrarings  of  the  highest  Art-char< 
acter,  Ulnstrating  the  homes  of  America  in  the  Colonial,  the  Later,  and  the 
Modem  Periods.  It  «ill  hare  a  leading  plaee  aoiOBg  the  holiday  books  of  the 
season. 

Quarto,  clotl\,  extra  gilt,  price,  $6.    Also  in  full  nvorocco. 


Landscape  in  American  Poetry. 

By  LUCY  LARCOM. 

iLLrSTRATEO  nOM  OftlOUTAI*  PBJLWUkGS  BT  J.  ApPLETON  BbOWN. 

Largo  8vo,  clotl\,  extra  gilt,  price,  $4b  Also  in  fuU  rpiptocco. 

The  Ulostratlons  in  the  Tohime  are  of  remarkable  freshness,  and  Ulostnte, 
so  (JBT  as  practicable,  the  actoal  scenes  described  in  the  Terses  of  Bbtaxt,  Loxo- 
FELLOW,  LowKLL,  WmTTiKB,  and  others  of  oar  poets.  The  engrayings,  there- 
fore, apart  flrom  their  striking  and  artistic  beanty,  hare  associations  that  add 
greatly  to  their  Talae  and  interest 


FOR  SALS  BV  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
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